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British steamshipping and the Indian 
coastal trade, 1870—1915* 


Andrew Pope 


South Asia Research Unit 
School of Social Sciences 
Curtin University of Technology 
Western Australia 





The latter half of the nineteenth century saw great changes introduced into 
the Indian Ocean maritime world. Up to this date European maritime 
traders had operated on more or less equal footing with local maritime 
interests in the Indian Ocean. During the 1850s and 1860s, however, the 
technological leaps made in European marine technology and the acquisi- 
tion of territorial empires by European countries, notably Britain, enabled 
European shipping and trading interests to gain the upper hand in Indian 
Ocean trade and shipping.! 

The changes wrought by this relatively sudden swing of fortunes are 
nowhere better illustrated than in the Indian coastal trade, that is, the 
domestic trade between ports in British India. The introduction of British 
steam shipping to this trading system ushered in a massive growth in the 
value and volume of goods traded as well as in the tonnage capacity 
available to serve the trade. Amidst such change, however, there was 
continuity. In many areas, particularly in the Bombay Presidency, indigenous 
shipping and trading interests maintained a myriad of services underneath 
and within the new steamship-organised coastal trade network. 


* This article is partly based on Andrew Pope, ‘The “Umbrella Trade”. Changes in Indian 
Coastal Shipping under the Influence of British Investment, 1870-1901’. Unpublished Honours 
thesis, Curtin University of Technology, 1988. I am grateful to Professor Peter Reeves for his 
comments and encouragement 

' Kenneth McPherson, The Indian Ocean. A History of People and the Sea, Delhi, 1993, 
p. 199. The fate of Indian and Indian Ocean shipping has been studied by a number of 
authors: see, for example, Frank Broeze, ‘Underdevelopment and Dependency: Maritime 
India dunng the Ray’, Modern Asian Studies, Vol. XVIII (3), 1984; and ‘From Impenalism to 
Independence: The Decline and Re-emergence of Asian Shipping’, The Great Circle, Vol. 
VII (1), 1985; and T.S. Sanjeeva Rao, A Short History of Modern Indian Shipping, Bombay, 
1965, esp. Ch. 4. 
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This paper will look at the operation of this trade network to 1915. 
World War I, which in many ways marked a turning point for the position 
of the colonial state in India, also represented a period of change iit Indian 
shipping; it disrupted the activities of British steamship owners and provided 
an Opportunity for increased involvement in India’s coastal shipping sector 
of Japanese shipping companies and the first truly successful Indian-owned 
and -managed concern, Scindia.? 

The article is organised as follows: an overview of the nature and growth 
of India’s coastal trade is given first which maps out the growth in volume 
and value of the trade. The second section deals with the extent to which 
steam-shipping moved into, and then expanded, the coastal trade. This is 
followed by a discussion of the role that British steam-shipping, one 
company in particular, played in this expansion. It is shown that the success 
of British steam-shipping on the Indian coasts was due, in large part, to the 
assistance of the British government and the Government of India and that 
it ultimately restricted the growth of Indian-owned steam-shipping enter- 
prise. Last, in the fourth section, this article looks, at the operation of 
Indian Ocean-owned sailing craft, the so-called ‘native craft’, in this period 
of domination by steel-hulled British steamships. It is argued that the 
‘native craft’ sector was an important part of the coastal trade, which in 
some areas exhibited only a moderate decline in tonnage as a result of the 
operation of British steam-shipping. 

The data fop this study was taken from the Government of India’s ‘Trade 
and Navigation Statements’.? Due to such factors as non-reporting, general 
inaccuracies and structural ‘blind spots’, these represent a far from perfect 
source, and it is not possible to provide a completely accurate and detailed 
account of the development of the Indian coastal trade. It is possible, 
however, to use the information to broadly indicate the outlines and the 


general development of this important and interesting Indian Ocean trade 
network. 


I 


This section deals with the value and nature of the coastal trade of British 
India and illustrates both the general composition and the growth of the 
trade. The information presented follows the categories used in the Trade 
and Navigation Statements, where the commodities in the coastal trade 


? S.N. Sanklecha, Tramp Shipping in India, Bombay, 1966, p. 30. 

* The full title of these statistical publications was usually Annual Statement of the Trade 
and Navigation of British India, although on occasion some slightly varied tile was used, such 
as Account of the Sea-Borne Foreign Trade of British India (for sunplicity, these will be 
referred to hereafter as Trade and Navigation Statements, British India). Statements were 


compiled for each Presidency with similar titles See India Office Library and Records 
London, V/17 series 
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were grouped into either ‘Indian produce and manufacture’ or ‘foreign 
merchandise’, that is commodities which had been imported into India and 
were now being distributed through the coastal trade network. All com- 
modities were further categorised into agricultural products, manufactured 
products, mineral products and other products (this category contained un- 
named miscellaneous items, comparatively insignificant in value, and has, 
therefore, been excluded from this study). For the purposes of this study 
import values have been taken to illustrate the general nature and patterns 
of the coastal trade. 

In order to place the coastal trade in perspective, its value relative to 
India’s foreign trade can be seen from Table 1. 


Table 1 
The Value of India’s Foreign Trade Imports Compared to the Value of Coastal Trade 
Imports of Indian Produce and Manufacture—Quinquennial Sampies, 
1870-71 to 1915-16 (Value in Rupees) 








Year Foreign Imports Coastal Imports 
1870-71 33,41,39,058 9,10,19,757 
1875-76 37,11,26,682 13,59,27,109 
1880-81 50,30,88,343 24,35,71,426 
1885-86 51,81,15,805 26 ,31,07,130 
1890-91 69,03 ,48,999 32,07 82,674 
1895-96 69 ,31,63,952 37,44,81,519 
1900-01 76,27,78,853 39,90,70,181 
1905—06 103,08,40,705 40,99,90,631 
1910-11 129,35 ,40,168 54,58,53,709 
1915-16 131,34,02,535 56,78 ,46,356 





Source. Trade and Navigation Statements, British India, Various years, Vol. 1, Foreign 
Trade and Vol. 2, Coasting Trade. The values for 1915-16 were converted from 
sterling at the nominal rate of Rs 15: £1. 


Although it never reached the same scale as Indian foreign trade, the 
coastal trade was certainly a reasonably valuable network in itself. For 
example, in 1880-81 the value of the coastal trade imports was 48 per cent 
of that of foreign trade imports. It 1895-96 it was 54 per cent of the value of 
foreign trade and in 1915-16 the value of coastal trade imports stood at 43 
per cent of the value of foreign trade imports. Based on the above quin- 
quennial figures, the value of coastal trade was on average 44 per cent of 
the value of foreign trade. Its pattern of growth was similar to that of 
foreign trade until the turn of the century when foreign trade began to 
prow at a faster rate. 

The share that commodities of Indian origin had in the trade relative to 
those of non-Indian origin is summarised in Table 2. 
Two factors are evident from this table. First, that India’s coastal trade was 
principally a means for the movement of Indian-produced commodities as 
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Table 2 


The Composition of the Indian Coastal Trade. A Comparison of the Value of Trade in Indian 


Produce Relative to the Value of Trade in Foreign Merchandise—Quinquennial Samples, 
1875-76 to 1915-16 (Values in Rupees) 








Year Indian Produce Foreign Merchandise 
1875-76 9,58,92,982 4,00,34,127 
1880-81 18,61,97,949 5,73,73,477 
1885-86 20,41,05,867 5,90,01,263 
1890-91 26,58,11,101 5,49,71,573 
1895—96 31,09,29,174 6,35 ,52,345 
1900-01 34,97 ,35,097 4,93,35 ,084 
1905-06 36,30,85,373 4,69,05 ,258 
1910-11 49,27 ,94,376 5,30,59,333 
1915-16 51,58,93,353 5,19,53,003 





Source: Trade and Navigation Statements, Bntish India, Vol. 2, Coasting Trade. Various 
Years. Comparative data was not available for 1870-71. 


opposed to the movement of commodities produced outside India and, 
second, that the main area of growth was the trade in Indian-produced 
commodities. Indeed, the trade in foreign merchandise over this period 
was essentially stagnant by comparison. 

The bulk of coastal trade in Indian produce was in agricultural products. 
This included grain and pulses grown in the Ganges Valley and exported 
from Bengal, and rice from Myanmar (formerly Burma). Other principal 
agricultural products were coconut and copra from the Malabar coast, raw 
hides and skins, raw cotton and raw jute, oilseeds, spices and vegetable 
oils. Trade in manufactured products was restricted to items such as gunny 
bags and cloth, cotton piecegoods, cotton twist and yarn and processed 
hides and skins. The limited range of Indian-manufactured products in the 
trade illustrates the narrow base of Indian industrial development. The 
mineral products that were traded were principally coal and salt, and, from 
the 1890s, mineral oil from Myanmar. 

The much smaller trade in foreign merchandise was dominated by manu- 
factured products. The principal items were cotton twist and yarn, cotton 
piecegoods and metals. A smaller amount of trade took place in such items 
as drugs and medicines. Agricultural and mineral products remained insigni- 
ficant during this period, although with the import of mineral oils into 
India just prior to the turn of the century, mineral products featured more 
significantly. 

It is not possible to provide figures that indicate the overall volume of 
coastal trade for two reasons. First, a number of commodities were measured 


* Modern place names have been used throughout this paper except in original quotes and 
published titles. 
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in value only, and, second, a range of measurement units were used for 
different commodities even within the same categories. For example, the 
category ‘manufactures of jute’ included gunny cloth, measured in yards, 
and gunny bags which were measured in numbers of bags. However, to 
provide some indication of growth in volume, the quantities of selected key 
items of Indian Produce and Manufacture are given in Table 3. 


Table 3 
Volume of Selected Items of Indian Produce and Manufacture in the Coastal Trade of British 
India—Decennial Samples, 1875-76 to 1915-16 


o O O l l ee 


Year Cotton Grain and Spices Coal Salt Gunny Bags 
Twist (lbs) Pulses (cwt) (Ibs) (tons) (tons) (no. of) 
I 
1875-76 9,047,764 7,066,175 62,417,962 6,516 66,429 no data 
1885-86 19,500,768 11,506,193 80,288,278 2,251 122,493 50,569,129 
1895-96 44,356,465 16,788,999 81,086,606 351,936 147,500 61,877,331 
1905-06 30,377,300 23,045,080 82,616,015 2,032,895 153,302 67,976,001 
1913-14" 34,667,908 27,625,656 83,235,465 2,337,937 193,050 87,858,155 
1915-16 30,312,520 33,997,483 77,229,679 858,952 187,215 48,328,887 


I 

Source: Trade and Navigation Statements, British India. Vol. 2, Coasting Trade, table 8, 
years 1875-76 and 1905—06, table 9, 1885-86, 1895-96, 1915-16, and table 10, year 
1913-14. 

Note: * 1913-14 has been included to indicate the growth of trade prior to the disruption of 
World War I. 


The volume of trade in all of these representative samples increased 
between 1875—76 and the outbreak of the War in Europe in 1914, although 
different items showed differing rates of growth. The trade in spices, for 
instance, grew far more slowly than that in coal. The outbreak of the War 
affected some items more than others. Coal and gunny bags suffered the 
greatest falls between 1913-14 and 1915-16. This can most likely be attri- 
buted to a redirection of the proportion of these commodities that normally 
would have entered the coastal trade from Calcutta into direct foreign 
shipment from Calcutta and to direct purchases made by the Government 
of India on behalf of the British government. Salt, spices and cotton twist 
showed lesser disruption, and grain and pulses actually increased in volume 
in 1915-16. Military demand for food supplies may have stimulated coastal 
movements of foodgrains into major ports such as Bombay, in order to be 
shipped overseas. 

The predominance of Indian-produced goods in the coastal trade was in 
part a reflection of India’s economic relationships with the world economy 
and its position as a supplier of raw materials and primary products. By 
moving produce into the major foreign trade ports such as Bombay and 
Calcutta, the coastal trade acted as a means of assembling the raw produce 
of India for foreign export. For example, most of the coastal imports into 
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Bombay were fcr re-export to foreign countries.’ Furthermore, the trade in 
foreign merchandise, although considerably lower in value than the trade 
in Indian produce, indicates that the coastal trade also acted to some extent 
as a means for the distribution of the industrial products of European 
countries, mainly Britain. From this perspective India’s coastal trade can 
be seen as an important link in the economic chain that connected India 
with the world economy. The similar rate of development that India’s 
foreign trade and India’s coastal trade exhibited, at least until 1900, suggests 
also that the coastal trade was exposed to the same influences and cycles as 
the foreign trade sector. The linkages between the Indian economy and the 
world economy , therefore, occurred at more than just the level of India’s 
foreign trade sector. It should be stressed, however, that while this feeder 
role to foreign trade was important, the coastal trade also operated to serve 
purely internal trade requirements and enabled the movement of goods 
over short distances between minor ports as well as connecting those minor 
ports with principal ports. 

Both Indian and British merchants were involved in India’s coastal 
trade, although Vera Anstey suggests that the coastal trade was more the 
domain of Indian merchants, in contrast to India’s foreign trade which ‘was 
mainly in the hands of foreign (chiefly British) firms’.* It is difficult to 
ascertain the exact extent to which Indian and British firms shared the 
trade, but contemporary sources certainly indicate the mixed nature of the 
coastal trade. For example, Indian merchants at Nagapattinam shipped 
items such as eggs and coconut to Rangoon and coconuts to Bombay.’ 
Another Indian firm, Moidee Cootty Brothers, had operated from Cochin 
since 1854, exporting Malabari produce and coconut oil to other Indian 
ports, while the British firm of Shaw, Wallace and Co. was involved in 
importing such items as flour and coal into Madras from Bombay and 
Calcutta.® 

In summary, it can be seen that there was considerable expansion in 
coastal trade between 1870-71 and 1915-16. The nature of the coastal 
trade was indicative, to a certain degree, of India’s economic role in the 
world economy as a source of raw materials. Coastal trade acted as feeder 
to foreign trade by providing the means by which cargoes could be assembled 
at major ports for overseas shipment. In similar fashion, the coastal trade 
in foreign-manufactured items indicates a role in the distribution of imports 
from major ports. Even though coastal trade was inextricably linked to the 
wider colonial relationship between India and Britain, it should be noted 


* Annual Statement of the Trade and Navigation of the Presidency of Bombay (hereafter 
Trade and Navigation Statement, Bombay) 1900-01, pt 2, p. 49. 

€ Vera Anstey, The Economic Development of India, London, 1949, p. 116 

” F.R. Hemingway Madras District Gazetteers, Tanjore. Madras, 1906, p. 132. 

* S. Playne, Compiler, and A. Wright, ed., Southern India: Its History, People, Commerce 
and Industral Relations, London, 1914, pp. 170 and 379. 
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that it was also a means for internal, and often Indian-organised, trade to 
take place. 


I 


The growth in the value and volume of trade was concomitant with a 
substantial increase in the tonnage of shipping that was engaged in Indian 
coastal trade. The extent of this increase in aggregate tonnage is indicated 
by Table 4. 


Table 4 
Total Number and Tonnage of All Vessels, Sail and Steam, Engaged tn Coastal Trade. 
Vessels Entering and Clearing British Indian Ports with Cargo and in 
Ballast—Quinquennial Samples, 1870-71 to 1915-16. 


I 


Year Tonnage 
a 
1871-72* 4,799,556 
1875-76 6,910,067 
1880-81 7,704 ,432 
1885-86 9,028 ,022 
1890-91 11,700,632 
1895-96 13,528,666 
1900-01 12,629,989 
1905—06 17,067,012 
1910-11 18,093,215 
1915-16 11,156,527 





Source: Trade and Navigation Statements, British India, Vol. 2, Coasting Trade, table 1, 
Various years. 
Note: * No data available for 1870-71. 


It is apparent from these figures that the tonnage capacity of India’s coastal 
trade had at least quadrupled between 1870-71 and the period immediately 
prior to the outbreak of World War I. The lower tonnage level recorded in 
1900-1901 was the result of shipping that was normally engaged in the 
coastal trade being requisitioned as troopships for the Boer War in southern 
Africa and the Boxer Rebellion in China.’ Similarly, there can be little 
doubt that the decrease in shipping activity in 1915-16 can be attributed to 
the outbreak of World War I. The War greatly affected the shipping 
serving India as many vessels were requisitioned by the British Admiralty 
for transport and trooping duty. For example, more than 2,000 war-duty 
voyages were made from Bombay, and, of these, 1,317 were made by ships 
of the British India Steam Navigation Co. (BI) which otherwise would 


° George Blake, B.I. Centenary 1856-1956, London, 1956, p 179. Blake notes that 37 
British India S.N. Co. ships were used for trooping to southern Africa between 1899 and 1901 
and that 39 of that company’s ships were required in 1900 for trooping to China. 
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have been mostly employed in the coasting trade." In addition, shipping in 
the Indian Ocean was severely disrupted by the activities of the German 
raider Emden. Before being destroyed in November 1914, ihe Emden had 
captured and scuttled a number of vessels plying the Indian coasts and had 
also bombarded Madras harbour." 

Although partly assisted by a change in recording methods in 1882 which 
artificially increased the amount of shipping recorded as being engaged in 
coastal trade, there is no doubt that the major force behind the expansion 
of tonnage capacity in the Indian coastal trade was the introduction of 
steam-powered shipping.” Judging by the rate at which it outstripped sail- 
powered shipping, indicated in Table 5, the Indian coasts proved to be 
fertile ground for the continued growth of the steam-shipping sector, once 
introduced. 

The tonnage supplied by steam-shipping increased by over 800 per cent 
between 1871-72 and 1910-11 and even though the events of World War I 


; Table 5 
The Relative Share of Steam and Sail Tonnage in the Indian Coastal Trade, Ships Entering and 
Clearing in Ballast and with Cargo—Quinquennial Samples, 1871-72 to 1915-16- 
eee 


Year Steam Vessels Sailing Vessels 
(Tons) (Tons) 
eee 
1871-72 1,626,896 3,172,660 
1875-76 3,711,314 3,198,753 
1880-81 4,675,190 3,029,242 
1885-86 5,726,982 3,301,340 
1890-91 8,672,995 3,027,637 
1895-96 10,581,291 2,947,375 
1900—01 10,106,736 2,523,358 
1905—06 14,363,347 2,703,665 
1910-11 15,673,672 2,419,543 
1915-16 8,859,250 2,297,277 


a eee 


Source: Trade and Navigation Statements, British India, Vol. 2, Coasting Trade. Table 1, 
Various years. 


1 Ibid., p 189. 

'' See R.K Lochner, The Last Gentleman of War. The Raider Exploits of the Cruiser 
Emden, London, 1988. First published as Die Kaperfahrten des Kleinen Kreuzers Emden, 
Munich, 1979. 

2 Under the system previously in force many coastal voyages between Indian ports were 
not recorded. For example, a ship which arrived at Madras from Singapore and then sailed 
from Madras to Calcutta would be recorded, correctly, at Madras as foreign shipping entered 
from Singapore, but it would also be recorded at Calcutta as having entered from Singapore, 
instead of from Madras. Thus, the coastal voyage between Madras and Calcutta was not 
recorded at all. After 1 April 1882, the port authorities recorded the vessels according to the 
last or next port of call which resulted in an apparent increase ın coastal shipping activity. See 
Review of the Accounts of the Sea-Borne Foreign Trade of Britsh India, 1882-83, p. 97. 
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considerably reduced the amount of steam tonnage in the trade, the 
increase over the entire period to 1915-16 was still an impressive figure: 
over 400 per cent. By comparison, the tonnage supplied by sailing vessels 
declined by approximately 27 per cent between 1871-72 and 1915-16. 
While this appears slight relative to the massive increase in steam tonnage, 
it represents, nonetheless, an important and significant decline in the 
strength of the existing sailing sector. Overall the figures suggest that 
steam-shipping expanded into the existing coastal-shipping network to a 
certain degree, in addition to creating and subsequently expanding a new 
coastal-shipping system. 


HI 


The prominent levels of British-registered steam tonnage in the Indian 
coastal trade represented, above all, the operations of the British India 
Steam Navigation Company (BI)." Although the BI operated in Indian 
coastal and regional waters it was a sterling-based company which registered 
its vessels in the UK, chiefly Glasgow, rather than a rupee-based company.” 
The BI grew out of the small Calcutta and Burmah S.N. Co., which had 
been established by William Mackinnon in 1857 to take up a contract to 
carry mail between Calcutta and Rangoon. The role of mail contracts, 
where a shipping company was paid a subsidy to carry mail on certain 
routes, was of crucial importance to the establishment and successful 
operation of many steamship companies worldwide and the BI proved to 
be no exception.» 

The mail contract gave the Caicutta and Burmah S.N. Co. a start in 
regional trade which it went on to strengthen by cultivating personal 
contacts within official circles. The patronage of Sir Henry Bartle Frere, 
then Governor of Bombay, was particularly useful, both for securing 
further mail contracts, such as the one ‘Frere helped to put in Mackinnon’s 
way in 1862’, and for strengthening the company’s links with influential 
bureaucrats and commercial groups in London.” With this subsidised base 
and influential contacts expansion was rapid. In 1862 the company was 


D J. Forbes Munro, ‘Suez and the Shipowner: The Response of the MacKinnon Shipping 
Group to the Opening of the Suez Canal, 1869-84’, in Lewis Fischer and Helga Nordvik, eds., 
Shipping and Trade 1750-1950, Pontefract, 1990, p. 108. 

" Broeze, ‘From Impenalism to Independence’, p. 79; Blake, B.I Centenary, appendix, 
pp. 253-57 and; Lloyds’ Register of Shipping, London, various years. 

3 On mail contracts see: Freda Harcourt, ‘Bntish Oceanic Mail Contracts in the Age of 
Steam, 1838-1914’, The Journal of Transport History, third senes, Vol IX (1), March 1988, 
p 5.; Broeze, ‘Underdevelopment and Dependency’, p. 441, and ‘From Imperialism to 
Independence’, p. 79. 

Blake, B.I. Centenary, p. 100 

” J, Forbes Munro, ‘Scottish Overseas Enterprise and the Lure of London: the Mackinnon 
Shipping Group, 1847-1893’, Scottish Economic and Social History, Vol VIII, 1988, p 80. 
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renamed the British India Steam Navigation Company and expanded the 
Original Calcutta-Rangoon service to provide services around the Indian 
coast and from India to the Persian Gulf.” By 1863 the BI was offering a 
monthly service between Calcutta and Rangoon and on to Moulmein, 
Penang, Malacca and Singapore and return, and a monthly service between 
Calcutta and Bombay, calling at intermediate ports including Bimlipatam, 
Vishakapatnam, Kakinada, Madras, Nagapattinam, Tuticorin, Machili- 
patnam, Cochin, Beypore, Cannanore, Mangalore and Shedasgar. Another 
service to Rangoon, this time from Madras via Machilipatnam, Kakinada, 
Vishakapatnam and Bimlipatam, was introduced by the BI in 1864.” 

In 1867 the Post Office of India and the BI negotiated a new contract 
which stipulated that the BI would run ‘Coasting Mail Steamers once a 
fortnight each way, between Calcutta and Bombay’ and furthermore that 
‘these packets should, during every voyage, call at Galle and Colombo’.” 
The inclusion of Colombo and Galle into BI operations effectively gave the 
company subsidised access to the trade of those ports and helped to further 
consolidate the BI in regional trade.” 

In 1873, the official connections that the BI directors had cultivated led 
the Indian Post Office to agree to the BI’s suggestion that the various mail 
contracts held by the company should be amalgamated into one 10-year 
contract. Furthermore, the Post Office agreed ‘that this contract would be 
awarded to BI without any public call for tenders’.” On such a basis the BI 
went from strength to strength, as illustrated by the growth of its fleet. ‘To 
the 23 vessels which it owned in 1869, the company added a total of eight 
ships in the four years to 1873. Ten years later the strength of the fleet had | 
almost doubled to stand at 57. The next decade saw 30 ships added and by 
the start of World War I the fleet numbered some 126 ships.” 

The treatment that the BI received from the Government of India 
undoubtedly inhibited the growth of Indian steamshipping companies, as 


* Daniel Headrick, The Tools of Empire, New York, 1981, pp. 172-73. 

? Blake, B.I Centenary, pp. 72-73. See also Stephanie Jones, ‘The Role of the Shipping 
Agent in Migration: A Study in Business History’, ın K. Friedland, ed., Maritime Aspects of 
Migration, Koln, 1989, pp. 333-56 

2 Report by F W Gillman on the Post Office of Ceylon, in Administration Reports, 
Ceylon, 1868, Colombo, 1870, p. 103, Sm Lankan National Archives, Colombo. 

2 Within a few years the BI would expand into other regional trade routes including: from 
1869, London—Calcutta, London—Persian Gulf (1871), London—Queensland (1881) and 
Aden-Zanzibar—Natal. A sister company, the Netherlands Indian Steam Navigation Co., had 
operated ın what ts now Indonesia, since 1865 Furthermore, 1914 saw the amalgamation of 
the BI with the giant PRO S N Co., thus placing one organisation in control of the major 
Indian Ocean shipping routes. See, Sanjeeva Rao, History of Modern Indian Shipping, p. 53, 
Munro, ‘Suez and Shipowner’, p. 100; Headrick, The Tools of Empire, p. 173; and Blake, 
B.I Centenary, pp. 59, 82 and 172-74. 

2 Munro, ‘Suez and the Shipowner’, p. 105. 

* Blake, B.J. Centenary, pp. 84, 108, 168 and 188. 
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well as the operations of non-British companies.” Because the contracts 
subsidised the running costs of the BI’s vessels, it could afford to carry all 
manner of cargoes of both high and low value. So, as well as employing 
vessels in regular liner trades, such as coal carrying from Bengal, it was also 
in a position to operate tramplike coasters that went from port to port ‘with 
their passengers and curious cargoes of rice, barley, rapeseed, dates, coir, 
coconut, coffee, harmoniums, parrots and the odd elephant for the ZOO’. 
In so doing, the BI provided services for the small and the individual 
merchants as well as the larger trading concerns. This is reflected by the 
operation of the BI’s ‘umbrella’ ships, which ‘cruised inshore, except on 
mail runs, and any merchant with a parcel of goods to be put on board 
stood on a clear patch of beach and hoisted his umbrella to attract the 
skipper’s attention.” The ship would be stopped and the merchant’s goods 
loaded on board. Although in later years of the BI’s existence the umbrella 
was replaced by a flag and a pole, the concept of offering such services to 
merchants continued.” 

This practice was, of course, beneficial to the BI because, in the overall 
context of shipping cargo, small, miscellaneous cargoes were important, 
even if only carried to fill the vessel. Empty space represented a loss of 
potential earning capacity, therefore it was ‘usual to book, at low rat€s, 
small bundles of inferior quality goods which are useful in filling up odd 
spaces known as “broken stowage”’.” If the main cargo was sufficient to 
realise a profit, then every extra ton of cargo carried represented additional 
profit. ‘Thus cargoes, no matter how small and low in value, provided 
earning on the capital invested in the ship.” The unenumerated commodities 
classified in the Trade and Navigation Statements as ‘other’ are significant 
in this respect. 

The size and strength of the subsidised BI enabled it, once firmly entren- 
ched, to maintain its dominant position in the coastal trade at the expense 
of other companies.” It is no surprise that Indian, and other, shipowners 
were unable to effectively compete with the BI. This is reflected by the 
limitation of British-Indian steamshipping companies, such as the Bombay 
Steam Navigation Company (BSN), to a niche on the west coast of India. 
The BSN, a joint Parsi-British concern founded in 1845, was floated with 


4 R.S. Rungta, The Rise of Business Corporations in India, 1851-1900, Cambridge, 1970, 
p. 293. 

3 Blake, B.I. Centenary, p. 107 

% Ibid., p. 37. 

77 J.M. Murray, Sailor in Steam, Adelaide, 1966, p 44. 

a S.N. Haji, The Economics of Shipping, Bombay, 1924, p. 110.. 

® Ibid., p. 10. 

X Broeze, ‘From Imperialism to Independence’, p. 78. 
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Rs 10 lakhs capital with the aim of running services from Bombay both 
southward to Sri Lanka (then Ceylon), calling at Ratnagiri, Vengurla, 
Goa, Cannanore and Cochin, aad northward to Gujarat.” By the mid- 
1850s services to Karachi had been included. The 1860s saw the BSN in 
financial trouble and it was taken over by an English partnérship created 
by J.A. Shepherd. The name was changed in 1863 to Bombay Coast and 
River Steam Navigation Co. when the company was refloated with a 
capital of Rs 26 lakhs. The company’s position was improved in 1867 when 
it attained a monopoly over ferry services in Bombay Harbour. These 
Services, and later, ferry services along the West coast of India, became a 
financial mainstay for the Bombay Coast and River Steam Navigation Co. 

The directors reverted to the original name of BSN in 1869, and, after 
the other English partners had dropped out, the company was operated by 
J.A. Shepherd, Hajee Cassum and Hajee Hassum.* By 1890 the BSN was 
quite active on the west coast, but it confined its activities to that coast and 
did not seriously attempt to move into the BI-dominated waters elsewhere. 
Indeed, any time that the BSN attempted to expand from its west coast 
niche the BI was quick to crush the challenge.” Ultimately, even on the 
west coast, the BSN continued its operation ‘by the grace of [BI]’. This 
favour ‘was not extended to purely Indian companies’, however.™ 

The liner and tramp services offered by the BI, and to a lesser extent 
other steamshipping companies, were undoubtedly a boon for merchants, 
particularly because the railway network was relatively undeveloped at this 
stage and really only connected large ports with their hinterlands and other 
internal areas. The geographical conditions on the west coast of India 
prevented the construction of any line which followed the coastline so that 
ports such as Cochin and Goa were connected to Bombay by branch lines 
from the Bombay—Madras railway. On the east coast conditions allowed 
the construction of railways along the coast but, even so, it was not until 
the 1890s that Madras and Calcutta were joined by rail.” The coastal- 
shipping operation of the BI then filled a number of the gaps in India’s rail 
network and provided much-needed services for trade and commerce. The 
fact that railways were not in a position to compete with the BI must also 
be seen as a factor which enabled the company to build up such a strong 
position. 


3 Ibid., p. 80. 

2 Sanjeeva Rao, History of Modern Indian Shipping, p. 61. 

3 Ibid., p. 62. 

* Broeze, ‘From Imperialsm to Independence’, pp. 79-80. 

* Government of India, History of Indian Railways. Constructed and in Progress, Shimla, 
1947, pp. 36-49 and 121-40. See also, M. Mukherjee, ‘Railways and Their Impact on Bengal’s 
Economy, 1870-1920’, The Indian Economic and Soctal History Review, Vol. XVII (2), 1980, 
pp. 193-94. 
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The introduction of steamshipping to Indian waters, and to Asian 
waters in general, put difficulties in the way of effective competition by 
indigenous shipowners. Centres of steamship construction remained firmly 
located in Britain and there was little effort made to locate in India 
anything more substantial than the repair facilities maintained by the P&O 
and BI. Even though India had expertise in sailing-ship construction—the 
Wadias of Bombay were an example of proven Indian shipbuilding—little 
knowledge of steamship construction techniques found their way out from 
Britain to India, with the consequence that in India there was a ‘total 
absence of any modern yard capable of building metal ships and marine 
engines’.* The need to import steamship technology ensured the depen- 
dence of Indian shipowners on Bnitish shipbuilders. It also created a 
dependence on European technical skills. 

Only the large operators, such as the BI, were in a position to regularly 
introduce the latest developments in steam-shipping to the coastal trade. 
Small or would-be enterprises could not afford to have new vessels built 
and delivered from British yards with sufficient frequency to challenge the 
BI in the market. Consequently, the BI established and maintained a 
technological and economic superiority over its rivals. Apart from these 
aspects, the sheer size and market strength of the BI prevented the rise of, 
rival shipping lines. As the holder of mail contracts and controller of 
significant capital resources, the BI engaged in practices such as price 
cutting to maintain its dominant position. 

The capacity of new companies to absorb losses was lower than that of 
the BI as they operated on smaller capital bases. The BI was therefore able 
to force rivals out.” This was the fate of the Swadeshi Line, founded in 
Tuticorin in 1905 to work the Indian coasts. The BI responded to the 
challenge by carrying passengers free of charge and, according to Sanjeeva 
Rao, using its political connections to prevent government officials from 
travelling on the Swadeshi Line. In addition, the Swadeshi Line vessels 
were not allowed to leave the port of Tuticorin until after the BI vessel had 
sailed. The venture collapsed in 1908. Similarly another Indian company, 
the Bengal Steamship Company, founded in 1905 failed to cope with the 
freight wars unleashed by the BI and folded up in 1910.* 

_ The development of purely Indian shipping was also hindered by the 
Government of India’s refusal to reserve any part of the coastal trade for 
Indian shipping. Consequently, the trade was open to shipping of all 
nationalities. The Government of India’s refusal to reserve the coastal 
trade or any part of it, and its willingness to grant the mail contracts to the 
BI, served to entrench the BI in the trade just as it denied fledgling Indian 


* Broeze, ‘Underdevelopment and Dependency’, p. 442. 
* Rungta, The Rise of Business Corporations, p. 123. 
* Sanjeeva Rao, History of Modern Indian Shipping, pp. 70-74. 
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companies any sort of protection or encouragement. In the face of all the 
other constraints and in the absence of any active encouragement, Indian 
steamship owners had little chance to take part in the trade on their own 
coasts. 


IV 


If the predominance of British steamshipping prevented the growth of 
Indian steam-shipping enterprises, what effect did it have on the local, 
Indian Ocean-based sailing sector, the so-called ‘native craft’? For record- 
ing purposes, the British defined ‘native craft’ as any sailing vessel that was 
not square-rigged. Although some British registered sailing vessels were 
thus officially included under the heading of ‘native craft’, in practice the 
term referred largely to indigenous Indian Ocean sailing vessels, such as 
dhows, pattamars, baggalas, booms and dhonies. 

These vessels were an important component of the coastal trade and, at 
least for the period 1875-76 to 1915-16, provided most of the sailing 
tonnage used in the trade, as is indicated in Table 6. 


Table 6 
Proportion of the Total Sailing Tonnage in the Indian Coastal Trade Supplied by 
‘Native Craft’. Tonnages Recorded of Vessels Entering British Indian 
Ports—Quinquennial Samples, 1875-76 to 1915—16 . 
eee tt 


Year ‘Native Craft’ Total Sail 
(Tons) (Tons) 
eee 

1875-76 2,519,831 3,198,753 
1880-81 2,415,710 3,029,242 
1885-86 2,759,724 3,301,040 
1890-91 2,829,373 3,090,142 
1895-96 2,728,267 2,947,375 
1900-01 2,355,350 2,523,358 
1905-06 2,547,524 2,705,665 
1910-11 2,368,804 2,419,523 
1915-16 2,262,731 2,297,277 


Source: Trade and Navıgatıon Statements, British India, Vol. 2, Coasting Trade. Shipping, 
Table 1, Various Years. 


Note: Comparatıve data was not available for 1870-71. 


In 1875-76, ‘native craft’ accounted for approximately 79 per cent of all 
sailing tonnage in the coastal trade and by 1915-16 supplied 98.5 per cent 
of the sailing tonnage in the trade. In the context of the declining use of 
sail-powered vessels in the coastal trade, the overall decline of 28 per cent 
in the use of sail can be contrasted with the 10 per cent decline in the use of 
‘native craft’. At the all-India level, this points to steam having a greater 
effect on the use of square-rigged European style sailing vessels than on the 
use of indigenous sailing craft. 
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The changing fortunes of the sailing-vessel sector at this overall level 
were not similarly reflected around the coasts of India and it is possible to 
at least differentiate between activity on the west coast of India and activity 
on the east coast. Table 7 provides a rough comparison between eastern 
and western India until the turn of the century, after which point compar- 
ative figures are no longer available in the same form. 











Table 7 
Year Tonnages 
a b 
1875-76 8,049 99,334 
1880-81 5,609 90,636 
1885—86 5,812 96,078 
1890-91 4,096 91,959 
1895-96 1,532 95,638 
1900-01 1,092 71,736 





Source: Trade and Navigation Statements, British India. Vol. 2, Coasting Trade. Shipping, 
Table 1, Various years. 
Notes: col a = tonnage of ‘native craft’ entering Madras from Bengal with cargo; col. b = 
tonnage of ‘native craft’ entering Bombay from Madras with cargo. 


Notwithstanding the possibility that port authorities in each Presidency 
used slightly different recording and classification methods, the heavy 
tonnage figures recorded between Madras and Bombay indicate a far 
higher level of activity there than on the east coast. This is further supported 
by a brief examination of shipping figures within the three Presidencies, 
presented in Table 8, which indicate that the highest levels of ‘native craft’ 
activity occurred within the Bombay Presidency, followed by Madras Pre- 
sidency and then Bengal Presidency. 

Not only did sailing-traffic activity differ on the east coast from that on the 
west coast, but so did the effect that the introduction of steam-shipping had 
on it. For example, in 1920, James Hornell, then Director of Fisheries for 
the Madras government, noted that 


as there has always been much carrying trade between Bengal and 
Burma on the one hand and the South Indian ports and Ceylon on the 
other, a fine fleet of brigs, barques, and dhonis found these remunerative 
runs till the regularity and insurance advantages of steam traffic ran the 
slow and irregular sailers almost off the sea.” 


It is not clear exactly when steam traffic pushed European-style sailing 
vessels, such as barques and brigs, out of these trades, but it appears that 


» James Hornell, ‘The Origins and Ethnological Significance g Indian Boat Designs’, 
Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol IO (3), 1920, p. 178. 
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Year Tonnages 


a b c 
— 
1875-76 8,874 311,516 864,171 
1880-81 21,296 237,443 942,602 
1885-86 9,892 258,201 941,568 
1890-91 109,906 244,379 922,725 
1895—96 65,283 260,091 868,286 
1900-01 27,504 217,734 830,697 
1905—06 12,981 213,653 962,257 
1910-11 1,541 215,297 855,695 
1915-16 2,746 169,436 727,140 


E a a a a 


Source: Trade and Navigation Statements, British India Vol 2, Coasting Trade, Shipping, 
Table 1, Various Years. 

Notes: col a = tonnage of native craft entering ports in Bengal Presidency from other British 
ports within Bengal Presidency, with cargo; col. b = tonnage of native craft entenng 
ports in Madras Presidency from other Bntish ports within Madras Presidency, with 
cargo, col. c = tonnage of native craft entering ports in Bombay Presidency from 
other British ports within Bombay Presidency, with cargo. 


there remained high levels of ‘native craft’ activity at least through to the 
early 1890s. W.C. Twynam, the Government Agent at Jaffna in Sri Lanka, 
noted in 1888 that there were ‘a large number of native craft trading 
between ports of Southern India, Rangoon, and Akyab, and the peninsula 
of Jaffna and around the island’.” In 1907, W. Francis writing in the 
Gazetteer of the Vizagapatnam District, observed that in ‘recent memory’ a 
fleet of Indian-owned sailing craft had operated out of Vishakapatnam in .- 
coastal trade and trade to Myanmar. He attributed their disappearance to 
the completion, in the early 1890s, of the coastal railway and the operation 
of steamships which took over the Myanmar trade.“ 

The decline of the east-coast-shipping network, however, was not matched 
on the west coast of India, particularly in the Bombay Presidency where 
native craft’ continued to supply a considerable amount of tonnage to the 
trade. Hornell suggested that vessels such as the Arab baggalas and Indian 
patiamars were so economical to run that ‘true’ sailing vessels, presumably 
meaning European style square-rigged ones, were uncompetitive in the 
west coast trade.“ 

This distinction between east- and west-coast shipping is important and 
helps to explain the relatively slow decline in the use of local sailing vessels, 


2 Noted in ‘Railway to Jaffna’, Paper laid before the Legislative Council, Sessional Papers, 
Ceylon, 1888, p 247, Sn Lankan National Archives. 

* W. Francis, Gazetteer of the Vizagapatam District, Vol. 1. Madras, 1907, p. 145. On the 
coastal railway see, Government of India, History of Indian Railways, pp. 36—49 and 121-40. 

2 Hornell, ‘The Origins and Ethnological Significance of Indian Boat Designs’, p. 178. 
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particularly on the west coast, following the introduction of steamshipping. 
For such vessels the Indian coasts were only part of wider trade and 
operating networks which encompassed, respectively, larger areas in the 
western and eastern Indian Ocean. This is certainly indicated by contem- 
porary observations. The compiler of the ‘Review of the Trade of British 
India’, for example, commented in 1875 that 


there is an extensive trade carried on between Bombay and the adjacent 
coasts of Persia, Arabia, and Africa, in Arab Buggalows and other 
similar vessels of small build, and between Madras and Ceylon and the 
Straits in small country craft. 


Arab sailing craft had long traded with the west coast of India, as well as 
points further east.“ They would generally sail direct to ports on the 
Malabar coast from the Persian Gulf, thus entering India as ‘foreign’ 
shipping, but would then enter the coasting trade in order to call at 
Bombay or some other west coast ports.“ Larger vessels from western 
India were equally a part of this network, trading across to the Persian 
Gulf. 

The other network which may be visualised was based largely, although 
not exclusively, in the eastern Indian Ocean and included Myanmar, Sri 
Lanka, parts of Malaysia and the southern and eastern coasts of India.“ 
Trade between the Indian coasts and the Maldives also occurred using 
‘vessels called Khoories peculiar to the islands which make their voyages to 
the Indian coasts, visiting Calcutta regularly, during the fine season of the 
north-east monsoon’.” The main items of trade were coconut, cowries and 
coir. 

There appears to have been some small amount of overlap between the 
two networks, with Sri Lanka probably attracting trade from both networks. 
The reviewer of the trade of British India noted in 1904-1905, for example, 
that Sri Lanka was visited by ‘native craft’ from the west coast of India as 
part of their trading activities which also included calls at Arab ports and 


2 ‘Review of the Trade and Navigation of India’, Trade and Navigation Statements, British 
India, 1875-76 pp. 39—40 ; 

“BS Hoyle, Seaports and Development. The Experience of Kenya and Tanzania, New 
York, 1983, pp 53 and 70. 

“ Trade and Navigation Statements, British India, Vol 2, Coasting Trade, 1895-96, p 53. 

* W.C. Twynam, the Ceylon Government Agent at Jaffna, observed in 1888 that there 
were ‘a large number of native craft trading between ports of Southern India, Rangoon, and 
Akyab, and the peninsula of Jaffna and around the island’. Noted ın ‘Railway to Jaffna’, 
paper laid before the Legislative Council, Sessional Papers, Ceylon, 1888, p 247, Sri Lankan 
National Archives. 

“ ‘Review of the Accounts of the Sea-Borne Foreign Trade of British India’, 1882-83, 
p. 33. Trade and Navigation Statements, British India. 
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the Persian Gulf.“ There was also some overlap on the Indian coasts 
because, although it appears to have been rare for vessels such as pattamars 
and Arab booms, which provided the mainstay of the western fleet, to 
trade round to eastern India, the dhonis which were predominant in the 
eastern network regularly appeared on the west coast of India. It is likely 
then that the Indian coasts marked a blurred dividing line between two 
wider Indian Ocean shipping networks. The fact that many owners of 
Sailing craft that traded along the coasts of India had wider and well- 
established trading networks in which to operate surely helped to minimise 
the commercial threat posed to them by the intensive services offered by 
the BI on the Indian coasts. 

There were other reasons, located within India, that contributed to the 
continued use of ‘native craft’. Even though British steam-shipping was 
able to offer services to small merchants trading small amounts of miscell- 
aneous cargo, there were still a great number of small ports, and merchants 
in those ports, that remained reliant upon the tonnage supplied by these 
sailing vessels. The geographical configuration of the Indian coast prevented 
steamers from calling at certain ports, particularly in north-western India, 
and many trade routes between small ports were too unremunerative for 
steamships to even bother to enter. Thus, it is possible to make a distinction 
between ports served by steam and ports served by Indian Ocean sailing 
craft. 

Within this overall distinction, further differences can be identified on 
the west coast at least, for which there is more evidence available, between 
sailing vessels that were orientated to local trades only and those that were 
engaged in wider regional trade. In the case of Kathiawar, this was stated 
in simple terms by the writer of the District Gazetteer in 1884. The large 
vessels of the Kathiawar coast, he noted, sailed to Bombay, Calcutta, 
Karachi, Basrah, Aden and Zanzibar. Medium-sized vessels traded with 
Karachi, Bombay and ports on the Malabar coast while small vessels 
tended not to sail out of the Gulf of Kutch.” 

Similar services were provided by owners of fishing vessels in the Cambay 
Gulf. James Hornell noted that fisher communities of this region were 
forced to combine fishing with coastal trading due to siltation problems of 
the estuaries and the limited supply of fish in home waters. The machwa 
boats fished off the south Kathiawar coast in season, and when fishing 
became unprofitable, switched to cargo carrying. This switch was enabled 
by design flexibility which saw these craft with two masts and a heightened 
free-board of bamboo mats for cargo work while for fishing the mizzen 
mast and bamboo mats were removed. Interestingly, the figure head was 
also removed when fishing.” 


“ ‘Review of the Trade of British India’, Trade and Navigation Statements, Bntish India, 
1904-05, p. 41 


2 Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol VIL, Kathiawar. Bombay, 1884, p. 226. 
> Hornell, ‘The Origins and Significance of Indian Raat Dexions’ n 145 
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The coastal shipping network can be seen as a layered structure. At one 
level, trade was served by the steamers of the BI while at another level, 
large Indian Ocean-owned sailing craft continued to operate in a well- 
established regional trade network. At a third level small and ‘part-time’ 
cargo boats served to fill the gaps that existed in the other two levels of 
trade. As a result of this structure, Indian Ocean sailing vessels retained a 
slice of the coastal carrying market and continued to be vital for trade in 
many areas. This is clearly shown by the high level of ‘native craft’ activity 
in western India. Small- and medium-sized sailing craft were more suited to 
operating in these areas and complemented the operation of steam by both 
acting as feeder for the trade carried by steamers as well as operating on 
routes which would have been unprofitable for steam-shipping. 

A fourth layer of the coastal trade network also existed in which locally 
owned sailing vessels participated, namely lightering. This differed from 
the other two levels of sailing craft activity in that it largely stemmed from 
and depended upon the operation of steamshipping. Due to their size, and 
the state of the facilities in many ports, steamships were often forced to 
anchor some distance offshore. Many anchorages in western India, for 
example, were open roadsteads up to two miles offshore, while on the 
Madras coast the anchorages could be as far as five miles offshore. This 
necessitated the use of smaller boats to land both passengers and goods 
from the large steamships. 

Local Indian boats were certainly found to be quite useful by the Royal 
Indian Marine for landing troops. In a letter dated 17 July 1895 to the 
Director of Transports, London, the Resident Transport Officer of the 
Royal Indian Marine, Bombay, described the process of landing and 
embarking troops at Calicut: 


The boats usually employed for the purpose are large native boats each 
capable of carrying about 80 to 100 men at a time, or about 20 to 30 tons 
of baggage. The boats are one masted carrying the usual native sail.” 


In addition to these boats, he noted, there were ‘common cargo boats 
without masts which could also be employed for landing and embarking 
Troops but these boats take greater time rowing to and from the shore’. 
The use of local craft appeared to have been quite straightforward, as the 
Resident Transport Officer noted that troops were often landed without 
difficulty at Calicut with a regiment of 1,000 men taking approximately 
eight hours to disembark. 

On a more important scale, Hornell noted that Tuticorin’s ‘fine fleet of 
sailing lighters and coasters’ was developed in response to the introduction 
of coastal steam services. Local cotton pressers apparently introduced 


5! Letter from Resident Transport Officer, Royal Indian Marine, Bombay, to Director of 
Transports, London, 17 July 1895, re the ‘Malabar’ landing a regiment at Calicut, PRO MT23 
87/T2074/95, Public Record Office, London. 
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schooner-rigged lighters modelled on English lines which were improved 
by the local boat-builders who incorporated design aspects from Arab 
baggalas. These dhonis, as they became known, showed design flexibility 
which enabled them to be used both as lighters and as coastal cargo vessels. 
When used as lighters only a single lateen sail was rigged, but a jib and 
lateen mizzen were added when the dhonies were employed as coasters 
along the east coast to Bengal and Myanmar and the west coast around to 
Cochin and Bombay.” 

It has been argued by Patrick Roche with respect to Tuticorin that the 
demand created by steam-shipping for lightering instigated some measure 
of social reorganisation. Roche argues that the introduction of the thoni 
(dhoni) ‘constitutes the key element in the rise and success of the port of 
Tuticorin to major urban status in the twentieth century’. He adds that the 
rise of the thoni led to changes in local social structure and authority with 
an emerging elite, mostly from the fishing class, which drew its strength 
from the earning power of the thoni, and which ‘acted as a counterfoil for 
the older elite’. This older elite had been mainly drawn from trading and 
governing classes.” Although beyond the scope of this paper it would be 
illuminating to discover the extent to which the introduction of British 
steam-shipping influenced the social organisation of other coastal commun- 
ities in India. 

In summary, the effect that the introduction of British steam-shipping 
into the coasting trade had on sailing vessels was mixed. There is little 
doubt that the introduction of steam forced some changes in the locally 
based shipping sector. The income from mail contracts allowed the BI to 
offer comprehensive liner and tramping services to even small-scale mer- 
chants with small, low-value cargoes. As a result, by the early twentieth 
century, the BI was carrying such bulky cargoes as fish manure and 
coconut oil, and there is clear evidence that steamers took over from local 
Sailing vessels in the passenger trade; on the west coast the passenger 
traffic was the financial cornerstone of the BSN while elsewhere it became 
an integral part of the operations of the BI.“ Indian Ocean-owned sailing 
craft, however, continued to play a role in India’s coastal trade. Some 
passenger traffic was retained and there were sufficient gaps in the steam- 
ship network to require the services of local sailing craft. In the case of 
vessels used as lighters it can be argued that the introduction of steam 
services assisted the growth of certain types of ‘native craft’. Perhaps one 


2 Hornell, ‘The Ongins and Significance of Indian Boat Designs’, pp. 156-57; and P. Roche, 
Fishermen of the Coromandel, New Delhi, 1984, pp. 8-9. 

* Roche, Fishermen of the Coromandel, pp 8-9 and 73. 

“ Murray, Sailor in Steam, p. 44. On passengers, see Report of the Deck Passenger 
Commutiee. Vol 1, Calcutta, 1921, p 48; and Frank Broeze, ‘Shipowners of the Indian Ocean 
since 1815’, in Proceedings of the Second International Conference on Indian Ocean Studies, 
Perth, Western Australia, 5-12 December, 1984, Section E,p 11. 
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of the more important factors which helps explain the continued operation 
of locally owned sailing craft on the Indian coasts was that, for many 
owners, the Indian coastal trade was merely one part of a wider operational 
network which cushioned the impact of steamshipping. Although beyond 
the scope of this paper, further research into the operation of these wider 
Indian Ocean-trading networks will help to provide some broader, con- 
textual explanations for some of the specific questions touched upon here, 
particularly that of why ‘native craft’ fared so much better on the west coast 
of India than on the east in this period of intense European shipping 

activity in the Indian Ocean. l 


Vv 


British domination of trade and shipping during the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries was not limited to intercontinental long-distance 
trade. In the case of India, this domination extended also to the domestic- 
ally based coastal trade where it initiated major change. 

British involvement in India’s coastal trade was most strongly felt in the 
provision of shipping services. The British-owned and -managed BI Co. 
worked its way into a position of almost unassailable strength, largely due 
to the financial subsidies it received for mail carriage. Equally, however, 
the Indian coasts provided a fertile field for the company to operate with 
little or no real competition forthcoming from other British and non- 
British shipping companies, or from the growing railway network. Indeed, 
it can be argued that the layer of the coastal trade that the BI dominated 
was largely one which it had itself created. 

Values and volumes of goods traded increased considerably in this new 
network, and while this was undoubtedly good for local trading interests, 
local shipping interests experienced mixed fortunes. The pre-existing 
coastal trade network that operated on the strength of the services provided 
by indigenous Indian Ocean sailing craft continued to function, albeit in an 
altered and declining way. In some cases, such as on the east coast of India, 
this sailing network was unable to compete with steamshipping and faded 
away. In other areas, notably in western India, locally owned sailing craft 
continued to be active in their own sphere. They often, but not always, 
complemented the operation of steamshipping where the two sectors 
overlapped. The wider boundaries of the network in which these sailing 
craft operated also acted to assist their survival. While the activities of the 
BI had a mixed effect on the sailing sector, it is clear that the company’s 
entrenched operation left a legacy of domination which stifled the rise of 
competitive Indian steamshipping enterprises until well into the twentieth 
century. 
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Introduction 


At the end of the Second Five Year Plan(1956—61), Madras state was a major 
centre of the motor vehicle industry, in fact the second largest in the country 
after Maharashtra. It accounted for about 15 per cent of both the fixed 
capital employed and value added in the industry. More importantly, perhaps, 
the industry in Madras had strong backward linkages to the metallurgical 
industries; and it was more horizontally disaggregated than was the case in 
other states.' In other words, the motor vehicle industry could be expected 
to have noticeable spread effects, and to encourage the growth of the motor 
vehicle component industry and of the metal-working industries in general. 

This result was not at all an outcome of any perspective for development 
that the Madras authorities had laid out. As late as 1950, they had decided 
that as the motor vehicle industry had no future in the state, there was no 
need for them to provide evidence before an expert committee established 
by the Government of India.” Possibly this attitude emerged from an 


1 In 1961, out of the total demand for bought-out castings, forgings and stampings generated 
by the motor-vehicle industry, Madras state accounted for 54 per cent by value of stampings 
and 17 per cent by value of forgings and castings Government of India, Central Statistical 
Organisation, Annual Survey of Industries, 1961, Calcutta, 1964, Vol. 9, i T2. 

Data available for a later period show that the motor vehicle ancillary wdustry in Madras 
accounted for 44 per cent of the fixed capital, and 56 per cent of the value-added of the motor 
vehicle industry as a whole. At the all-India level, these proportions were around 30 per cent. 
Government of India, Central Statistical Organisation, Annual Survey of Industries, 1966, 
Calcutta, 1972, Vol. 10, pp. 29 and 39 and Annual Survey of Industries, 1968, Calcutta, 1976, 
Vol. 10, pp. 42 and 50. l 

2 The Expert Committee on Automobiles had the Director-General Industries and Supplies of 
the Government of India as Chairperson. Representatives of the major interests in the motor- 
vehicle industry were included. Four of these were firms which intended to manufacture 
Author’s Note: I am grateful to a referee for comments, and to S. Neelakantan, for sharing 

his detailed knowledge of developments in private road passenger transportation In 
Madras. These developments, of obvious importance to the concerns of this paper, 
unfortunately will, by their very nature, remain undocumented. 





The Indian Economic and Social History Review, 32, 1 (1995) 
SAGE New Delhi/Thousand Oaks/London 
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unduly Madras-centric viewpoint, which was, however, given some substance 
by an industrial growth perspective that emphasised the local utilisation of 
regional resources as a principle underlying the state’s development pro- 
cess.’ Notwithstanding this perspective, through a complex of local and 
national determinants, the motor vehicle industry in Madras developed, 
largely independently also, of the basic principles laid down by the Tariff 
Commission Report on the Automobile Industry, submitted in 1953. 

The 1953 Report recognised three pre-conditions for the successful 
growth of the industry: the interdependence of the motor vehicle produc- 
tion industry and of ancillary industries; the integration of defence and 
civilian demand for the products of the industry; and the generation of 
demand for motor vehicles, by keeping their prices low (this, of course, 
was not achieved anywhere in India).‘ 

This article argues that with the adoption of the national policy bringing 
road passenger transport within the state-level public sector, the various 
road transport corporations became a major influence on technology and 
brand choices, which helped the growth of firms in Madras. Nationalisation 
also brought the government into direct accountability, in terms of the 
need to add new routes, the necessity of limiting the peak hour crowding, a 
minimum degree of reliability and so on. Questions of technology had to 
be addressed in the context of the operation of a public utility. 

Within the commercial vehicle field, an important issue in choice of 
technology arose: this was the question of whether diesel or petrol vehicles 
were to be preferred. An additional factor, which was to have its repercuss- 
ions in Madras, was whether a chassis designed to operate with a petrol 
engine could be used satisfactorily with a diesel engine, given the latter’s 


vehicles: Hindustan Motors, Premier Automobiles, Automobile Products of India and Ashok 
Motors. Two were assemblers: General Motors and Ford. T V. Sundaram Iyengar, a major 
passenger transport operator and later motor vehicle ancillary producer, was also represented 
on the Committee. 

The Government of Madras’s indifference is surprising. Not only were Ashok Motors and 
T.V. Sundaram Iyengar both firms based in Madras, but the committee visited several 
factories in Madras city: Binny’s and Crompton’s Engineenng Works, Gordon Woodroffe 
and the Chrome Leather Company, and Addisons, Simpsons and the India Pistons Limiteck 
Dev., 4033, 4 October 1950 Records of the Government of Madras in the Development 
(Dev), Industries, Labour and Cooperation (ILC), Home, Public Works (PW) and Public 
departments are available in the form of Government Orders (GO) in the Tamil Nadu 
Archives, Madras. Confidential records (Cnfdl) of all departments are kept in a common 
section (R1) in the archives. 

> A committee set up specifically to outline a strategy of industrial development for Madras 
state had emphasised the potential of the oilseed-based chemical industry, a logical conclu- 
sion based on Madras’s resource base. Government of Madras, Final Report of the Industrial 
Planning Committee, Madras, 1948 

* Government of India, Tariff Commission, Report on the Automobile Industry, Bombay, 
1953, pp. 28-29, 87; p 57; pp. 63-64, respectively. 
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greater weight and the consequent load on the front suspension, chassis 
and tyres. 

All these, however, were policies that were related to the users, the 
public sector transport corporations, and determined principally the volume 
and pattern of demand for passenger transport vehicles. They could not 
determine how the desirable structure of the vehicle-manufacturing industry, 
as outlined by the Tariff Commission, was to be operationalised. In the 
absence of thought on these issues, the industry developed a structure 
which was merely the end result of the foreign collaborators’ willingness to 
transfer technology and their Indian partners’ capacity to execute the 
project. In other words, there was too little of technology planning and too 
much subordination of technological issues to financial, including foreign 
exchange budgeting. It is this point that is addressed in the following pages, 
by detailed analysis of case studies. ü 

The article is in seven sections. The first of these analyses the determinants 
of public investments in passenger transport and their effects on technology 
and brand choice, largely with reference to Madras. Import substitution 
subsequently operated to the advantage of firms that had been favoured by 
these choices, and the second section identifies the critical issue to be that 
of indigenisation with cost and quality control. The Tariff Commission 
assumed that linking permission for a firm’s continued operation to its 
providing an approved manufacturing programme would solve these prob- 
lems. This presumed that the businessmen involved in motor vehicle dealer- 
ships, who formed the bulk of the entrants into motor vehicle manufacture, 
would first be willing, and then able, to renegotiate agreements with their 
foreign principals. The third part of the essay examines the factual basis for 
this assumption. If public sector decisions on technology affected, differen- 
tially, the fortunes of competing firms during the early period of the First 
Pian, by the corresponding period of the Second, these choices had decided 
the fate of most of the firms. This was, fortunately, in a direction generally 
favourable to Madras, as the discussion of the fourth part of the article 
shows. 

Inspite of the importance of defence and police orders for motorcycles, 
the fortunes of the firms in private transportation in Madras were notice- 
ably less bright. Largely, it would seem, this was due to a series of unwise 
decisions on brand and technology. These led, as part five shows, to a 
permanent, if slow, decline in the prospects for Enfield India and Standard 
Motor Products. Part six discusses what should have been central to policy: 
the development of ancillary industries. For reasons which appear to be 
largely political, firms in Madras were able to establish themselves in the 
field of component manufacture, in fact were able to dominate the field, 
until the revolution in technology introduced in the country in the 1980s. It 
was the growth of these ancillaries which, as the introductory paragraph of 
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this paper describes, was the unique feature of industrial growth in Madras. 
The article concludes with a discussion of the long-term effects of this 
specific pattern of technological growth. 


Effects of Public Sector Investment Decisions on Technology and Demand 


In Madras, nationalisation began with the bus services in the city itself.* In 
the initial stages little impact of public investment decisions on technology, 
or even on brand choice, was evident, largely because technical expertise 
was absent in the decision-making process.‘ In addition, with the prospect 
of opposition from the existing private operators in the city, it was evidently 
felt necessary to take the decision on nationalisation with as little scope for 
publicity as possible.’ This meant that no assessment was undertaken of the 
roadworthiness of the private vehicles in use or, indeed, of the supply 
situation of new vehicles.* 

It was initially estimated that 340 buses (with 40 as spares) would be 
required. The Bombay authorities had suggested that the specific model of 
bus was irrelevant as long as these were standardised in each depot. This 
implied, in the Madras context, three depots serving 100 buses each, to be 
allocated to diese] vehicles and two makes of petrol vehicles. The strong 
marketing presence of General Motors and Ford ensured that the depots 
were standardised with Chevrolet and Ford petrol vehicles. The diesels 
selected were Isotta-Fraschinis, acquired in a purchase decision requiring 
some entrepreneurship, and raising its own share of controversy.’ 


* To this were added the Kanyakumani district services, allocated to Madras after the 
formation of Travancore-Cochin Home, 3333, 21 October 1946; Home, 3355, 28 August 
1947 

êt Although an official was immediately transferred from the Department of Civil Supplies 
as a manager to the Government Bus Service, no mechanical engineer had been appointed up 
to 1949, three years later. This was inspite of a visit in early 1948 by the Madras Deputy 
Transport Commissioner to the Hyderabad and Travancore state Transport Organisations. 
Home, 3333, 21 October 1946; Home, 2066, 23 May 1949; Home, 834, 6 March 1948. 

” Fifteen Ford petrol chassis were brought in 1946 to be run as buses additional to the 
private operators, even before the cabinet had approved the nationalisation proposal. Home, 
3138, 5 October 1946; Home, 3333, 21 October 1946: Home, 3355, 28 August 1947. 

* Home, 3325, 20 October 1946; Home, 3323, 25 August 1947; Home, 3355, 28 August 
1947, Home 3397, 2 September 1947; Home (Cnfdl), 4419, 4 November 1949. 

°” General Motors had established assembling facilities as early as 1928, and Ford Motor 
Co. in 1931 Sanjay Kathuria ‘Commercial Vehicles Industry in India: A Case History, 
1928-1987, Economic and Political Weekly, (hereafter EPW), Vol. XXII, 1987, pp. 1809-1823 

As the Isotta-Fraschims were to be bought from the hard currency areas, no prepayments 
were permitted. Obtaining an import licence was also difficult and ıt was finally granted after 
ministerial intervention. Shipping space from Italy to India was scarce, and the delays in 
delivery led the Madras government, ultimately, to cancel the second part of the order for 25 
buses. Home, 3323, 25 August 1947; Home, 3397, 2 September 1947; Home, 4628, 16 
December 1947; Home, 417, 2 February 1948; Home (Cnfdl), 2413, 26 June 1948. 
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Simpsons were in the forefront of dieselisation.” As distributor of the 
Perkins diese] conversion kit, they had been catering to the requirements 
of private operators when the question of major overhaul, or the purchase 
of a new engine arose, for a chassis that still had considerable economic 
value. For the Government Bus Service, this situation was reached with 
the extensive use of the petrol vehicles in the city by 1949 and the applica- 
tion of depreciation rules which specified the life of a bus to be four years. 
Inspite of some reservations, a diesel conversion was allowed on an experi- 
mental basis.!'The Travancore authorities with substantial experience of 
passenger transport operation, had clearly defined the technological issues 
in the decision.” Only when the carrying capacity was more than 4 tons, 
i.e., a heavy diesel, where the transmission and chassis were predesigned 
for diesel engines, or conversely, the engine itself designed for operation 
on a petrol chassis, was the diesel option desirable. Their own pre-War 
experience with a Commer chassis fitted with a Perkins engine had not 
been good. 

However, initial experience in Madras with diesel engine conversion 
showed that as much as 15 miles per gallon were achievable, as compared 
to 10 with the petrol engine. On 40,000 miles of operation the fuel cost- 
saving was almost as much as the price of the engine, and it was decided to 
buy three more engines.” Although the decision was favourable for 
Perkins diesel engines in the short term, it was ironical that the Madras 
Transport Commissioner had, from the beginning, disfavoured the acquisi- 
tion of new petrol chassis fitted with diesel engines." Thus as the scope of 


10 They had offered petrol chassis with diesel engines when it became clear that there had 
been an over-optimistic assessment of the condition of most of the private buses This 
required the Government Bus Service (GBS) to buy more new vehicles than originally 
forseen. However, the Simpsons’ offer was not viewed as technically acceptable for a new 
vehicle. Initially the opinion was that a second batch of 25 Isotta-Fraschinis should be bought, 
which was subsequently increased by another 25, making 75 in all. Subsequently, with a nse in 
the price of Jsotta-Fraschinis, 50 petrol vehicles from Ford and General Motors were substi- 
tuted. Ultimately, as observed in footnote 9, the Isotta-Fraschini order was reduced to the 
onginal 25. Home (Cnfdl), 4419, 4 November 1949. 

1 Home, 2066, 23 May 1949; Home, 3930, 4 October 1949, Home, 2553, 24 June 1949 

g Their experience had been that diesel engine conversions were problematic. Such engines 
were heavy, leading to the collapse of the engine supports. The degree of vibration also led to 
problems such as breakages in the dynamo supports. Home (Cnfdl), 4419, 4 November 1949 

D The price had risen by a third in the course of the year. This was the first sign of Sumpsons 
oligopolistic pricing policies discussed in the following pages. 

The recommendation of a committee set up to report on the GBS was cited in support of 
this dieselisation programme, though ıt was also noted that Simpsons’ representation on the 
committee introduced uncertainty about its impartiality on this issue. Home, 2949, 27 June 
1950: Home, 3494, 1 August 1950 contains the report of the committee. Possibly as a counter 
to the price rise in the Perkins engine, a decision was taken to buy a Hercules make of engine 
and reduce the number of Perkins to two. Home, 395, 1 February 1951 

4 Home (Confdl), 4419, 4 November 1949. 
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the replacement market contracted, so would the demand for conversion 
kits, at least from the public sector transport organisations. 

Simpsons were in the process of beginning manufacture of the Perkins 
diesel engine, preparatory to which they had started assembly in component 
knocked down (CKD) form. The renovated buses, amongst the first batch 
to be bought, were fitted with the diesel engines, and this was followed by 
the acquisition of new chassis, also fitted with Perkins engines.” This 
purchase decision, in violation of the earlier expressed technical opinion on 
the inadvisability of buying new vehicles with petrol chassis and diesel 
engines, was apparently taken on the consideration of lowést cost tender. 
A more scientific criterion of passenger seats per bus per year, which took 
into consideration the longer economic life of the heavier (diesel) chassis, 
was not introduced until quite a few years later.” 

The acquisition of the new petrol bus chassis with diesel engine conver- 
sions implied the addition of the category of ‘light diesel’ buses. The 
comparison of the merits of different types of vehicles was now more 
focused, away from petrol or diesel towards that of the heavy and light 
variants of diesels. Underlying this change in focus, the main consideration 
was not the relative mechanical efficiency of the engines, as much as the 
difference in the price of the two fuels, compounded by variations in the 
taxes levied on them." The pressure on the public bus transportation 
system was considerably increased with the’ closure of the tram services in 
Madras from April 1953. This increased the importance of passenger- 
intensive modes of transport, and thus the merits of the heavy diesel." 


* Home, 3616, 13 September 1951; Home, 4322, 28 November 1952; Home (Cnfdl}, 697, 
28 February 1953; Home (Cnfdl), 1691, 22 May 1953. 

’* The Report of the Economic Advisor may have had an impact on general policy, but no 
discernable effect on techno-economic decisions of this kind. Home, 5031, 25 November 
1950 Deprecation rules specifying distinct rates for petrol, diese! conversion and light and 
heavy diesel chassis were specified in 1954, but they were not operationalised in terms of 
purchase decisions until 1956. PW, 376, 3 February 1954; PW (Cnidl), 1273, 8 March 1956 

" The sales tax on motor vehicle fuel was levied by state governments. In Bombay, the 
legislation was amended to allow for differential taxation on distinct grades in 1950, in 
response to a request from the Government of India Economic Weekly, Vol. I1, 1950, p. 988. 

The importance given to fuel economy was illustrated by the recommendation for the 
acquisition of Chevrolet buses rather than Ford, because of their lower petrol consumption. 
Home (Cnfdl), 3863, 1 October 1951. 

'® Buses which were intended to be withdrawn from service were retained to deal with the 
Increased load. In addition, the allocation for new buses was doubled so as to allow the 
purchase of heavy diesels. Home (Cnfdl), 697, 28 February 1953; Home (Cnfdl), 2439, 30 July 
1953; PW, 4514, 3 October 1953 

There was another complication in that the tramways which had earher been subsidised by 
the surpluses from electriaty distribution, were able to keep their fares low. After the 
separation of the two activities, the losses could not be sustained by the tramway company. 
This meant that a large section of urban commuters, now dependent on the bus service, would 
exert strong resistance to increases in passenger fares. The techno-economic obsolescence of 
trams was, however, clear. Economic Weekly, Vol. V, 1953, p. 481. 
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With nationalisation of passenger road transport an accomplished fact, 
the English motor vehicle lobby began to take steps to question the near 
monopoly that General Motors and Ford had obtained over vehicle supplies. 
The Madras Minister for Transport was invited for a ride in one of London 
Transport’s buses. He certified that the smoke and noise problems that 
‘Madrasi’ opinion associated with diesel operation (the Isotta-Fraschinis 
were blamed for this) were non-existent in London. This provided the 
catalyst for the introduction of the two criteria which were to mould the 
future of the commercial motor vehicle industry in India. The first lay in 
the point that while the case for diesel engines was based on their greater 
fuel economy, city operation with its continual starts and stops, and the 
requirement of a minimum rate of acceleration, required an engine with a 
high torque (or turning momentum) at a relatively low engine speed. The 
second lay in the necessity of at least 45 seats for economical city operation. A 
wheelbase (the distance between front and back axles) of 225 inches was 
necessary for this (as compared to 158, 176 and 194 inches on the conven- 
tional short- and long-wheel-base buses). This, in turn, implied that for 
congested city roads forward (cab over engine) or semi-forward control 
was essential to keep the overall length within manageable limits.” In other 
words, the technology of city buses was distinct from that of buses for long 
distance operation, in engine characteristics, cab design and in the ratio of 
wheelbase to chassis length. 

This, combined with the factor of maintaining the efficiency of the repair 
and overhaul facilities, which determined that not more than two models of 
vehicles should be acquired, was increasingly restricting the range of manu- 
facturers for whose products there was adequate demand.” At a more 
specific level, the consideration of fuel consumption under city operation 
was also becoming an important factor in determining vehicle choice.” 


Initiation of Import Substitution: Indigenisation and the 
approved Manufacturing Programme 


On the basis of the progress that had been made by the last quarter of 
1952,the Government of India laid down a restricted set of vehicles which 
it would allow to be imported by the state governments for public transport 


'? Home, 3778, 26 August 1950 

» Home (Cafdl), 3863, 1 October 1951. 

^! The two models suggested by the Transport Commissioner were English: the Guy Arab 
and the Leyland Royal Tiger. The choice was later expanded to include the Daimler which, 
like the Guy Arab, had a Gardner diesel engine After an initial decision to buy one each of 
the Leyland and Guy, orders were placed for eight more Guys because their supply position 
was better than that of Leylands Home, 3778, 26 August 1950, Home, 5401, 26 December 
1950; Home (Cnfdl), 2196, 1 June 1951; Home, 3534, 7 September 1951; Home (Cnfdl), 535, 
13 February 1952; Home (Cnfdl), 756, 27 February 1952. 
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purposes through the agency of firms that had either started manufacture 
or had an approved manufacturing programme (Tables 1 and 2). For other 
requirements of these governments, the Hindustan 14 car and the Dodge 
lorry, where the manufacture of essential parts had begun, were to be 
bought. Government officials, too, were to be encouraged to buy these 
vehicles. As the manufacture of other cars and lorries progressed, the state 
governments were to be informed of the support to be extended to these 
manufacturers.” l 


Table 1 
The Motor-Vehicle Industry in India, May 1952 


1. Firms which had started manufacture (i) Hindustan Motors, Calcutta 
(ii) Premier Automobiles, Bombay 
2. Firms with manufacturing programmes (i) Automobile Products of India, Bombay 
(1i) Standard Motor Products, Madras 
(iit) Ashok Motors Ltd., Madras 
3. Assemblers (1) General Motors India Ltd., Bombay 
(ii) Ford Motor Co., Bombay 
(iii) Addison and Co., Madras 
(iv) Mahindra and Mahindra, Bombay 
(v) Dewas Garage and Eng. Works, Calcutta 
(vi) Peninsular Motor Corporation, Calcutta 
(vu) French Motor Car Co Ltd., Bombay 


Source: Dev., 1841, 20 April 1953; Letter, Eng. Ind.—20(22)/52-I of 4 October 1952 from the 
Government of India. 


Table 2 
Agents Motor Cars Commercial Vehicles 
1. Hindustan Motors Hindustan 14, Studebaker Studebaker 
Champion 
2. Premier Automobiles Dodge, De Soto, Plymouth Dodge, Fargo, De Soto 
Fiat 
3. Standard Motor Products Standard Vanguard 
4. Ashok Motors Austin Austin, Leyland 
5. Automobile Products Hillman Minx Commer, Karrier 
of India 


Source’ Dev., 1841, 20 April 1953; Letter, Eng Ind—20(22)/52/111 of 4 October 1952 from 
the Government of India. 


The linkages between the procurement policy of public transport services 
and the emphasis on a phased manufacturing programme had been indicated 
by the instructions given that tenders should be confined to those manu- 
facturers whose products would continue to be available in the country.” 


2 ILC, 1841, 20 April 1953; ILC, 2900, 23 June 1953. 
* Home, 3534, 7 September 1951. 
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As the Government of India was now going to limit imports to those firms 
which were prepared to set up a manufacturing base, acquisition’ policy 
came to be increasingly determined by the seriousness with which the 
process of indigenous manufacture was being accelerated. 

It was a significant feature of the logic of the Government of India’s 
‘approved’ list of manufacturers that by the middle of 1953 all the five 
technologically suitable models of buses out of the nineteen which were 
tendered in Madras were British.* In other words, for metropolitan trans- 
port operations, even if not for long distance passenger transport, of the 
firms accommodating themselves to manufacture, those with British tech- 
nology seem to have had more appropriate products (Table 2). 

With dieselisation increasingly cost-effective, and the rapid expansion of 
nationalised public transport, the conflict between indigenous production 
and cost-efficiency became apparent. At the Second conference of the 
State Transport Undertakings, Simpsons were alleged to be following a 
monopolistic pricing policy on the engines assembled by them. As a result 
of general criticism, the Government of India withdrew recognition of 
them as an approved manufacturer and discontinued their right to be sole 
distributors of Perkins engines.* Direct import of assembled engines was 
now permissable and there followed a prolonged period of bargaining 
between Simpsons and the Madras authorities.* This was over the price 
mark up that the Simpsons were due legitimately, over the cif price, owing 
to their small volume of assembly and the higher overhead costs incurred. 

The inducement for indigenisation lay in the assured imports of vehicles 
for a firm which could prepare an acceptable manufacturing programme. 
The foreign supplier, possibly the collaborator, and almost certainly the 
Indian buyer, would on the other hand be interested in the continued 
assembly, if not import, of vehicles. There were then subtle problems in 
ensuring indigenisation, while adhering to issues of quality control and 
ensuring that the inevitably higher price was reasonable, given the limited 
scale of indigenous manufacture. 


Creating Industrialists: The Social Origins and Aspirations 
of the Motor Vehicle Dealers 


The announcement of the formation of the Tariff Commission on the 
Automobile Industry aroused some anxiety amongst the motor vehicle 
dealer community in Madras. The Tariff Commission had been asked to 
examine the position of various motor assembly plants, with specific refer- 
ence to the gradual production of complete cars and lorries. By the end of 


N Home (Cnfdl), 1691, 22 May 1953. 

3 Home, 2866, 8 September 1953; ILC, 2334, 28 August 1954. 

* Home, 4322, 28 November 1952; Home, 2866, 8 September 1953; PW, 251, 22 January 
1954; PW, 2843, 16 August 1954, Dev., 5343, 12 December 1952. 
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1952, both Ashok Motors and Standard Motor Products were assembling 
cars and lorries. In addition, the firms of India Pistons, Addisons, Addison 
Paints and Chemicals and Simpsons (all part of the Amalgamations Group) 
were making components and equipment for the automobile industry. 
Inspite of this relative concentration of activity, the Madras authorities 
shared the community’s concern that the claims of existing firms in the 
state might be overlooked. It was reported that the commission was in 
favour of the ‘north’ and, in particular, of the Birla House.” 

The commercial vehicle market was the major concern. Apart from the 
necessarily limited demand for passenger cars, there was a gradual tighten- 
ing of the options open to government organisations, by far the single 
biggest buyers of commercial vehicles. In 1952, all the state governments 
had been asked to buy their requirements from ‘recognised’ assemblers. In 
other words, only those firms which were already in the process of assembly 
(however loosely this term was interpreted) and where collaborators were, 
in principle, agreeable to the establishment of facilities for manufacture in 
India, could expect to get orders even for the import of vehicles in the 
future. It was this recognition that the Tariff Commission would bestow, 
and this was the reason why both the Madras assemblers and the Govern- 
ment of Madras were goaded into action. 

Component manufacture was certainly better developed in Madras. 
India Pistons were making cylinder liners and rings, in addition to pistons, 
and were themselves to ask for tariff protection. The Madras Transport 
Commissioner’s note to the Tariff Commission suggesting that component 
manufacture should be centralised so as to achieve economies of scale, 
even if a number of chassis manufacturers were to be permitted, was 
logical.” It was also a defence of the claims of Madras for a share in the 
ancillaries which was more grounded in performance than was that of the 
vehicle assemblers. 

Simpsons had been granted a manufacturing licence for Perkins auto- 
motive diesel engines in August 1953. The phased manufacturing pro- 
gramme, originally submitted in October 1953, was revised in February 
1954 and revised again in December of that year. Initially, the degree of 
indigenisation was planned at 40 per cent by value by December 1954. The 
first revision reduced this to 25.57 per cent, the second to 13.58 per cent. 


7 ILC, 1841, 20 Apni 1953. While ıt may have been true that the commission was actually 
(in addition to being perceived as such) partial to the ‘north’ or, specifically, to the Birla 
House, there could have been a more objective reason for this. Both Birla’s Hindustan 
Motors, and Premier Automobiles of Bombay were considerably more advanced in terms of 
indigenous manufacture, and both had been victims of the policy of permitting imports of 
competing vehicles on the grounds that they would eventually be produced in the country. 
‘Automobile Industry in India’, Economic Weekly, Vol. IV, 1952, pp. 822-23; and ‘Tariff 
Commission on Automobiles’ :bid., Vol. V, 1953, pp 635-36. 

a ILC, 2842, 14 October 1954; ILC, 1081, 23 March 1955. 

* Dev , 1841, 20 Aprl 1953. 
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While Simpsons had wanted a 30-year agreement, the Government of 
India suggested 10 years, extendable by 2 terms of 5 years each. Eventually 
there was agreement on a 15-year collaboration, even though all components 
were expected to be indigenously available within 5 years. The reluctance 
to help in speeding up the process of Indian component manufacture was 
evident from Perkins’ refusal to certify, as acceptable, parts which were 
sent to them.” 

The position was even worse in the case of Ashok Motors whose situation 
exemplified the problems of developing the automobile industry from 
scratch. In their defence, Ashok Motors claimed that, initially, they had 
lost time in complying with the Government of India’s request that they 
locate in Madras rather than Bombay, which was seen to be vulnerable 
from the defence point of view. It was also felt that geographic dispersal of 
the industry was desirable. They then started at Ennore in 1949, with the 
sole Indian rights to import and distribute Austin cars and Leyland com- 
mercial vehicles. In the following year, they submitted a five-year manu- 
facturing programme, prepared by Austins, to the Government of India. 
In a disarmingly frank admission, Ashok said that this programme had 
been severely criticised, by both the Expert Enquiry Committee on Auto- 
mobiles and the Automobile Development Committee, and they were 
uncertain whether they would get approval as a manufacturing concern at 
all. 

Although Ashok’s initial share capital of Rs 30 lakhs had been increased 
to Rs 55 lakhs, attempts to increase the capital further were unsuccessful. 
Without such an increase the possibilities of investment in manufacturing 
activities were limited. The Nizam of Hyderabad, the principal shareholder 
offered to invest substantially if the collaborator did the same, but Austin 
did not agree.” 

Of the firms wishing to enter the motor vehicle industry in Madras, 
Ashok Motors was in many ways the most illustrative in terms of the 
background and aspirations of its promoters. Apart from the Nizam, the 
range of the shareholders is illustrated by the composition of the Board in 
late 1953. Colonel B.H. Zaidi, the Dewan of the erstwhile Rampur State 
and the Raja of Challapalli represented one bloc of investors, largely with 
landlord funds. Then there were the representatives of the major Bombay 


X A six-cylinder fuel pump manufactured by MICO was sent to them ın February 1954, 
‘nozzle holders in October of that year. No response was forthcoming from Perkins even by 
the end of December. Dev., 5343, 12 December 1952; ILC, 1572, 1 Apnl 1953, ILC, 3913, 28 
August 1953. 

3 Austins, who had refused to revise the programme were, in fact, at that tıme involved in 
secret negotiations with Nuffield towards a merger. With the merger, they blithely suggested 
that Ashok Motors should coordinate with Birla’s Hindustan Motors (who were, in turn, in 
collaboration with Nuffield). Letter from Ashok Motors to Secretary, Development Depart- 
ment, Madras, dated 10 January 1953, ın Dev., 1841, 20 Apnl 1953. 
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and Delhi motor vehicle dealers: C.B. Taraporevala; K.C. Varma, A.R. 
Wadia, Sohanlal G. Sanghi, V.T. Padmanabhan, R. Saran. The firm was, 
to a considerable extent, dealer-sponsored and this was to be a potential 
source of friction when an agreement with Automobile Products of India, 
Bombay, was considered. Settlement of dealerships seemed to be a more 
critical issue in the negotiations with Rootes Motors (Automobile Products’ 
principals) than any matter concerning manufacture.” 

Ashok had by then realised that there was no future for assemblers and 
had approached Daimler Benz, who had responded with a concrete offer 
of contributing to the increase in share capital to Rs 2 crores. This was 
towards a programme leading to the completely indigenous manufacture of 
diesel commercial vehicles in five years, and 50 per cent indigenisation of 
passenger cars. The proposal was to make a small car—the Austin 7 or an 
equivalent—light and heavy commercial diesel vehicles, and a diesel 
passenger car to be used as a taxi.” l 

Evidently the negotiations with Rootes Motors, as earlier with Austin, 
did not progress, because by early 1954 Automobile Products of India had 
been removed from the list of manufacturers and Ashok Motors’ agreement 
with Leylands was the only one for heavy commercial vehicles, i.e., for 
those of over 5-ton capacity (Table 2).”* However, Ashok continued to feel 
the squeeze, perhaps because Leylands treated their continued market 
presence in India with too much complacency, and Ashok Motors were 
unable or unwilling to press hard enough.” Not only did the Government 
of India refuse to accept the Tariff Commission’s recommendation that the 
market segment for small cars should be effectively reserved for Ashok and 
the Austin 7, but they were evidently prepared to consider the claims of 
TELCO in the heavy commercial field, a case not even put before the 
Tariff Commission.” 

Daimler Benz seem to have decided to switch to TELCO from Ashok 
Motors, as collaborators, shortly before the death of R. Saran, evidently 
the leading force behind the indigenous, if confused, evolution of Ashok 


2 A meeting of the Board of Directors of Ashok Motors held in Hyderabad on 22 
November 1953 discussed the issue of a merger with Automobile Products of India. ILC, 
1163, 3 May 1954. 

* Ashok’s Application for an industrial licence in collaboration with Austin is in Dev., 
3690, 22 August 1952. 

* ILC, 1163, 3 May 1954 

* The complacency arose out of the monopolistic situation that had ansen as a result of the 
policy of restricting imports to firms that had a manufacturing programme. In the case of the 
GBS acquisition plan for 1954-55, the initial choice of 40 Leyland Royal Tiger and 10 Guy 
Arab chassis was modified to an exclusively Leyland Order. PW (Cnfdl), 4563, 7 December 
1953; PW, 2609, 27 July 1954. 

* Letter from Ashok Motors to Secretary, ILC, Madras of 20 July 1953 in Dev., 1841, 20 
April 1953. 
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Motors.” When Ashok Leyland was eventually formed, it was as a subsidiary 
of Leyland Motors, with effective financial and manufacturing control in 
the latter’s hands, and marginal representation of anything but rentier 
interests on the Board.” 


The Effects of Market Concentration: Manufacturing Capability 
with Foreign Collaboration 


Partly as a result of the slow progress of indigenisation and also based 
on the controversy about their pricing policies, considerable criticism was 
expressed about the entire Simpsons programme. In January 1955, they 
were no longer recognised as an ‘approved manufacturer’ although their 
industrial licence was not revoked by the government.” 

Such flexibility in the use of import control measures, to compel indi- 
genous production, was recognised to be an effective policy tool by the 
1956 Tariff Commission Report. The implication of this was that it was 
possible to import Perkins engines again, without the user having to deal 
with Simpsons, even as agents. The complaint was based on the 35 per cent 
difference between the prime cost of assembly in CKD form, and Simpsons 
selling price. In the monopolistic conditions prevailing, the Madras Trans- 
port Commissioner argued, the overheads could not justify such a large 
margin: there was no need for expenditure on a sales force, and as major 
servicing would not be needed for at least 100,000 miles, there was equally 
little reason for Simpsons to have to provide service engineers at an early 
stage of their assembly operations. Particularly in the context of the reported 
move by Tatas to manufacture Mercedes-Benz diesels, it was important 
that the Government of India should persuade Simpsons to reduce the 
price to a level about 12.5 per cent above prime costs. While forwarding 
this recommendation, the Government of Madras added that it presumed 


* Letter from R. Saran of Ashok Motors to Secretary, Ministry of Commerce and Industry, 
Government of India, No. RS/10000 of 28 September 1953 in ILC, 1743, 29 June 1954, See 
also, Economic Weekly, Vol. VI, 1954, p. 216. 

* According to the terms of agreement between Ashok and Leyland, there were to be 
three Leyland directors on the Board of ten. Both executive and administrative control of the 
factory was to rest in an official who was to be nominated by Ashok, only after approval by 
Leyland. An Executive Committee consisting of one Director nominated by Ashok, one by 
Leyland and one by the Managing Agency was to have complete and direct control over the 
factory, finances, sales and distribution during the entire 20-year period of the agreement. 
Changes in the memorandum and articles of association required Leyland’s concurrence. 

While the agreement with Leyland was signed in September 1953, after Daimler Benz 
withdrew their offer, Automobile Products of India terminated negotiations in December 
1953. Letter from Ashok Leyland to Secretary, Industries Labour and Cooperation, dated 16 
June 1954 in ILC, 1743, 29 June 1954. 

» Government of India, Tariff Commission, Report on the Automobile Industry, Bombay, 
1956. 
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that the Tata venture would also be subject to price control. The margin 
was eventually reduced to about 20 per cent.” 

In addition to the Tatas effort, the market was also being tested by 
Coimbatore textile magnates who had developed some expertise in 
mechanical engineering, having moved from cotton textiles to textile 
machinery and stationery diesel engines. However, when the firm of Textool 
applied for a licence to make automotive diesel engines, without financial 
or technical collaboration, there was considerable scepticism within the 
Madras government. It was speculated that if a ‘reputable’ firm such as 
Simpsons required a technical collaboration, could a relatively unknown 
firm do without one? The attitude was one, of course, that betrayed an 
absolute lack of appreciation of the difference between a firm of auto- 
mobile dealers, however reputable, entering the manufacturing field for 
the first time, and a mechanical engineering firm diversifying its activities. 
Textools did not, however, belong to the class of insignificant firms and the 
Director of Government Transport together with his mechanical engineer 
went to Coimbatore and wrote an enthusiastic report, endorsing the com- 
petence of the firm and certifying that it required no collaboration. The 
engine they proposed to make was similar to a (unspecified) German 
design. It would appear that there was recognition of the path of technology 
development through learning by doing. Interestingly, when a smaller firm 
in Coimbatore had applied for a licence to expand diesel engine production 
on an earlier occasion, the proposal had been rejected on the ground that 
they intended to copy Lister engines, and it was not considered appropriate 
to encourage copying without permission. An additional point was that the 
‘firm seemed to be totally lacking in an appreciation of the technical and 
other problems that manufacture of diesel engines entailed and . . . some 
existing manufacturers [Simpsons] were unable to sell their product.” 

In the event, the licensing authorities decreed that Textools did not 
require an industrial licence, and that it was free to produce the engines. 
Freedom from industrial licensing was a double-edged weapon in the 
competitive struggle. Unless the representative of the unlicensed (or small- 
scale) sector, the Development Commissioner (Small-Scale Industries) was 
present at Licensing Committee meetings there was every chance that 
capacity already available in the small-scale sector would be overlooked 
when proposals for further expansion were subsequently considered.” 

The entry of TELCO with a phased manufacturing programme in mid- 
1954 allowed them to place a tender for the heavy diesel order, along with 
Ashok Leyland, for the GBS 1955-56 acquisition programme.” However 


© ILC, 2334, 28 August 1954. 

“ ILC, 50, 7 January 1954; ILC, 793, 29 March 1954; ILC, 890, 6 April 1954. 

2 ILC, 3541, 3 August 1956; ILC, 3574, 6 August 1956; ILC, 1609, 17 Apri 1959; ILC, 
3079, 7 August 1959, p. 75. 

3 ILC, 3482, 9 December 1954; PW (Cnfdl), 400, 5 February 1955. 
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the Mercedes bus offered by them was not found suitable, both in terms of 
its chassis dimensions and on account of a six-speed gearbox, considered 
unsuitable for city conditions. In any case, the Government of India 
further defined the parameters of choice, or rather limited them, by 
specifying that all heavy vehicles (of 5 tons or over) could only be bought 
through Ashok Leyland. 

After an initial offer of reduction in the delivery time from 10 months to 
6 months, Ashok Leyland returned to their original date.“ This was prob- 
ably not unconnected with the monopoly they now had in the heavy 
commercial field. As they intended to manufacture the Leyland Comet (a 
medium diesel) in the country, the Government of India quite naturally 
felt that consideration of a minimal commonality of parts should encourage 
the supply of other models from the same manufacturer.“ 

However, this policy inevitably increased the bargaining position of the 
supplier. As in the case of Simpsons, with the Perkins Diesel engine, 
complaints about Leyland’s long and uncertain delivery schedules were 
voiced at the State Transport Undertakings’ conference. Similarly in the 
field of components, Lucas insisted that their associate, Lucas Indian 
Service Ltd, be the sole distributor of their products in the country. The 
Government of India agreed with the criticism of the Leyland delivery 
schedule and suggested that if similar delays took place in 1956, they would 
be prepared to consider the import of alternative vehicles.“ 

The delay in the supply of heavy diesels by Leyland had led to the 
acquisition of light diesels. In fact, not only were Leyland Comets bought, 
but also vehicles with petrol chassis in order to overcome the increasing 
congestion on the Madras city services.” However, with the manufactunng 
programme of both the Ashok Leyland Comet, and the Tata Mercedes 
Benz, gaining ground this practice came to an end in 1956-57. The 
mechanical engineer of the City Bus Service repeated the point made 
earlier, that diesel conversion of renovated petrol vehicles was economical, 
but not the acquisition of new petrol chassis with diesel conversion kits. The 
petrol chassis had a life of four years, while the minimum expected of a 
medium diesel was six years. In fact, even in the case of authentic medium 
diesel chassis, the Leyland had a life of eight years while that of the 
Mercedes was six. It was fortuitious for Madras’s industrialisation pros- 
pects that by the criteria to be adopted for choice, that of vehicle seats per 
year, the relative merit of the local manufacturer (Ashok Leyland) was 
‘considerably enhanced.* 


“ PW (Cnfdl), 400, 5 February 1955 

“© PW (Cnfdt), 960, 23 February 1956. 

* ibid. 

“ PW (Cofdl), 2360, 17 June 1955; PW (€nfdl), 2744, 16 July 1955 

“8 Although the Tata Mercedes Benz tender was accepted for medium diesels, and the 
Ashok Leyland tender for heavy diesels, there was a gradual movement towards Leyland in 
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Another indication of the role that indigenous, if not geographically 
local, manufacture was to play in the choice of motor vehicle technology 
was provided by the controversy over the maintenance problems of the 
heavy duty Leyland Royal Tigers. It was alleged by Leyland that poor 
driving standards and maintenance capabilities were leading to frequent 
breakdown of these imported vehicles. There was also a cautious admission 
that this might be the case from the subordinate levels of the Madras Bus 
Service.” What is significant, however, is that there was no attempt at any 
searching enquiry, which should have been conducted if the authorities had 
been convinced that for metropolitan transport the heavy diesels were 
really the best option. Rather than this, the decision was taken to order 60 
more Leyland Comets—a medium diesel vehicle then in the process of 
progressive indigenous manufacture.” This brought to an end Madras’s 
brief attempt to match city transport requirements with vehicle character- 
istics as scientifically as possible. Thus while in 1950, in support of a- 
decision to buy heavy diesels, the Transport Commissioner had said that a 
minimum torque of 250 ft/lbs at 1,100 rpm was necessary for operating in 
city conditions, in 1957, this was arbitrarily reduced to 210, a figure within 
which both the Leyland Comet and the Tata Mercedes Benz were included. 

Significant in the context of this considerable downgrading was the 
exclusion of the Simpsons-built Perkins diesel, which had a torque of 204 
ft/lbs (merely 6 ft/lbs less than the specified minimum). Given that a 
decision had been taken that only two types of vehicles were to be bought 
in the future, this implied that tenders themselves would be confined to 
Ashok Leyland and TELCO. This was to be a major factor in determining 


the succeeding years PW (Cnfdl), 716, 11 February 1956; PW (Cnfdl), 1273, 8 March 1956; 
PW (Cnfdl), 2273, 15 May 1956 When the 1957-58 acquisition programme was postponed to 
1958-59, the initial order of 12 of each make was modified to 60 Leyland and 12 Mercedes 
Benz. 

* Note by Mechanical Engineer dated 3 July 1956 ın Home (Cnfdl), 1981, 10 July 1956. 

2 During discussion for the 1955-56 acquisition programme there had been considerable 
controversy, with the Minister-in-charge of Transport demanding that tenders be placed for 
medium diesels, when a decision had already been taken that heavy diesels alone would be 
bought. At this stage the relative ments of the two seem to have been clear. The unexpected 
decision to buy the medium Leyland Comet in the immediately following year is in Home, 
2448, 30 August 1956. More substantively, in the case of similar complaints from the police in 
the case of Enfield Motor-cycles, a conference was held in which the mutual charges and 
counter claims could, at least, be discussed. So also, when the quality of Hind Cycles, 
manufactured in Bombay, was cniticised, there was a long-drawn-out process of discussion. 
See ILC, 2342, 7 July 1955; and Public, 616, 29 April 1954. 

It may be noted that the results of a conference to discuss the performance of GBS, which 
had before it notes on the engineering branch, on the traffic section, and on the organisation, 
and also the Report of the 1949 Committee seems, again, to have had no discernible effect on 
decision-making. 
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the growth in demand for the Perkins engine and for the prospects of 
Simpsons activities in the automotive engine field.” 

There were two sources of demand for Perkins engines. The first was the 
replacement market, when the original petrol engine had reached the end 
of its useful or economic life while the chassis continued to be capable of 
further use.% The second lay in the installation of the engines in new 
chassis produced by some of the vehicle manufacturers in the country. This 
was a phenomenon of the 1950s, when the difference in diesel and petrol 
prices had given a decisive advantage in terms of fuel costs to the diesel 
engine inspite of its greater initial price. Initially, the greater robustness of 
the diesel engine and its longer life does not seem to have tipped the 
balance against the petrol engine, and it was the difference in fuel prices 
which shifted demand towards diesels for commercial operations. 

Both Hindustan Motors and Premier Automobiles fitted Perkins diesels 
to the Studebaker and Dodge chassis, respectively, made by them. Diesel 
engines in this range of commercial vehicles did not appear to be available 
from the collaborators in either of these cases. While there was apparently 
sufficient demand for the Dodge—Perkins combination, the Studebaker 
chassis did not perform reliably with the diesel conversion, and Hindustan 
Motors found that they did not have a marketable product, even within the 
prevailing oligopolistic market situation. In an attempt to remain within 
the commercial vehicle segment they imported the English Bedford chassis 
and wished to import the Bedford diesel engine, in addition, on the grounds 
that the Perkins engine did not perform satisfactorily. According to Simpsons, 
the reason for this was that Hindustan Motors were, in fact, importing 6- /7- 
ton chassis under the guise of 5 tonners.* Simpsons were obviously con- 
cerned by the possible erosion of a segment of their market base. 

Even before their phased manufacturing programme for the manufacture 
of 3,000 engines per year was complete, in 1957 Simpsons had asked for a 
licence to expand production to 12,000 units a year. Although this was 
approved, the firm was asked to explore whether the collaborator was 
prepared to contribute to the capital investment necessary for the expansion.“ 
Perkins evidently did not view the size of the Indian market favourably, 


st Home (Cnfdl), 2952, 13 November 1957; ILC, 1738, 6 May 1958. 

2 In Madras, this source of demand seems to have dried up by 1956-57. PW, 2468, 28 May 
1956; Home, 3339, 30 November 1956. 

3 ILC, 3421, 8 August 1958. 

4 This was in the context of the deteriorating foreign exchange position. Its implication for 
licensing had been noted within four months of the start of the Second Plan, at the 40th 
Meeting of the Licensing Committee in August 1956. It was reiterated in October 1956. By 
December the reserves were being depleted at the rate of Rs 5-6 crores per week. Encour- 
agement to foreign capital began explicitly from the 43rd Mecting of the Licensing Committee 
in December 1956. ILC, 254, 24 January 1957; ILC, 5294, 20 December 1956; ILC, 255, 24 
January 1957; ILC, 1218, 28 March 1957. 
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and this was apparently not possible. After some negotiations, Simpsons 
suggested that they be allowed to expand by multiple-shift working.» 

Although Simpsons managed to block potential competition from 
Textools on the one hand, and the Bedford diesel on the Other, with the 
exhaustion of the petrol-diesel conversion phase, the demand for Perkins 
engines depended critically on the sales of chassis produced by Premier 
Automobiles and Hindustan Motors. Evidently, they succeeded in persuad- 
ing Ford to re-enter the Indian vehicle market, and applied for a licence to 
make Ford chassis but this was not accepted. The 1956 Tariff Commission 
report on the automobile industry had, in fact, suggested that all future 
increase in capacity should come from the expansion of existing units, and 
while Simpsons were a beneficiary of this policy in so far as diesel engines 
were concerned, it was a barrier to their entry into commercial vehicle 
chassis.* 

By the middle of the Second Five Year Plan, thus, the market for 
commercial vehicles was effectively filled by Ashok Leyland and the Tata 
Mercedes Benz made by TELCO. Production of Leyland vehicles was 
increased and manufacture of the heavy duty Royal Tiger and double- 
decker Titan chassis was licensed. In 1960, at the beginning of the Third 
plan, production was again increased on a double-shift basis. A significant 
indication of the market prospects was provided by the information that 
Leyland were to increase their equity participation to 60 per cent, the 
increased capital inflow to cover the import of machinery.” 


Developments in the Private Transportation Sector: Motor 
Cycles and Cars 


If defence considerations had led to the location of Ashok Leyland in 
Madras, the demand from the defence forces and the police had an even 
more direct impact on the growth of Enfield India, the manufacturers of 
the Royal Enfield range of 350cc and 500cc motorcycles. As was the case 
with Ashok Motors and Simpsons, the Originators of the project were 
formerly the agents for the vehicles they wished to manufacture. Madras 


* They suggested 8,000 automotive engines on the basis of three shift working, 3,250 
tractor engines and 750 stationary power sources, with some flexibility to adjust production 
between these categones. A re-revised scheme, forwarded a year later, suggested 6,000 
automotive engines on double shift and 1,000 tractor and stationery diesel engines, combined. 
ILC, 2166, 27 May 1959. 

* ILC, 901, 5 March 1957; ILC, 2326, 16 June 1958; ILC, 1850, 14 May 1958. However, 
Automobile Products of India appeared to have begun manufacture of Meadows diesel 
engines in 1956. Economic Weekly, Vol. VII, 1956, p. 1294, 

7 The rapid growth of Ashok Leyland during the Second Plan penod, under the encour- 
agement given to firms in a position to finance their own requirements of foreign exchange, 
can be traced in ILC, 1197, 28 March 1958; ILC, 4606, 29 November 1958, ILC, 3337, 28 
August 1959; ILC, 2646, 27 May 1960; ILC, 4513, 28 September 1960. 
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Motors were established in 1946, having earlier been a part of the Royal 
Cycle and Motor Company. In 1954, they were given a licence to manufac- 
ture 5,000 motorcycles a year.* 

The expectation on all sides seemed to be that the major portion of the 
demand would be from the defence services and the civilian arms of the 
government. Although the Government of India had indicated that it 
would only be able to direct its various offices to buy Enfield motorcycles 
when production began, it also stated that the Madras authorities were free 
to give instructions to their own departments if they wished. The Madras 
Home Department, in charge of police transport requirements, and the 
largest buyer of motorcycles agreed with the Government of India that 
procuring departments could be instructed to buy Enfield motorcycles only 
when actual production began. The Industries Department’s case, on the 
other hand, for the issuance of an early order was that by concentrating 
demand, indigenisation was likely to be speeded up, as had apparently 
been the case with Leyland and Ashok Motors.” 

Enfield were later allowed to diversify into the manufacture of 150 three- 
wheeler chassis per month, based on motorcycle components within their 
sanctioned capacity of 5,000 machines per year. However, competition was 
soon felt by them from the Lambretta Scooter, made in Bombay by 
Automobile Products of India. As this company had been bought by 
another of the influential Madras-based business groups (owners of the 
Southern Indian Automotive Corporation), and their claim for a licence 
could not be ignored, Enfield were presented with having to make a case 
that scooters and motorcycles lay in the same market genre of products. In 
this they were supported by the Madras Industries Department which 
claimed that as orders has already been issued to the heads of most 
departments to buy Enfield motorcycles and transporters, a Government 
of India circular asking state governments to buy Lambretta Scooters need 
not be circulated. However the Home Department insisted that the Trans- 
port Commissioner (under its administrative control) be sent the Govern- 
ment of India letter. Some time later three-wheeler Lambretta chassis were 
bought by one of the Madras departments.” 

Under the system of industrial licensing, it was the central authorities 
who defined discrete segments of the transportation industry market, and 
determined the degree of competition that existed. Thus Enfield claimed 
that a 150cc motorcycle and a 150cc scooter were substitutable products, 
and asked that they be allowed to expand production, including that of the 
smaller motorcyles. The licensing authorities, however, maintained that a 
scooter was a distinct mode of transport from a motorcycle of the same 


* ILC, 4020, 3 September 1953; ILC 68, 9 January 1954; ILC, 4536, 8 October 1953; ILC, 
5246, 24 December 1953 

2 ILC, 2342, 7 July 1955. 

© ILC, 268, 21 January 1956; ILC, 1092, 13 March 1956. 
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capacity, and that the market appeared to favour the scooter. Enfield were 
asked to forward a plan for manufacture of a scooter if they wished at all to 
expand capacity.® 

The problem was not just that of scooters and motorcycles as private 
modes of transport. There were also mopeds and motorised attachments to 
bicycles. Connected with these were the issues of the technologies for 
public transportation. In addition to passenger buses, there was the ques- 
tion of the role of the two-seater taxi on a three-wheel scooter chassis (the 
autorickshaw) and the four-seater taxi (usually on a war-surplus Harley 
Davidson motorcycle chassis) in addition to the more familiar ‘large’ and 
‘small’ automobile-based taxis.” For each of these there were a number of 
applications from manufacturers. In effect, it was necessary to formulate 
an urban transport policy, and this would necessarily have to take account 
of the distribution of urban incomes. 

This realisation came in September 1956, some months after the Second 
Five Year Plan had been in operation. It was suggested that the transport 
policy be formulated after June 1957, presumably a time when consumer 
preferences would be revealed more clearly. In fact, by the time that 
decisions had to be taken, in mid-1958, it was clear that the scooter had a 
definite future and that the demand for the three-wheeler autorickshaw 
was also steadily increasing.® 

It is not clear whether Enfield lost the market for the 150cc motorcycle 
to the Lambretta Scooter because of definite consumer preference for the 
scooter, or whether their slow pace of indigenisation reduced the volume 
of components they could import and thus their actual output and their 
ability to meet the demand. Enfield also seem to have failed in developing 
ancillary suppliers (an issue not unconnected with their pace of indigen- 
isation).“ Their own construction on the matter, however, was that the 
degree of vertical integration entailed by this led to overcapitalisation and 
surplus capacity in some branches.® 

The small car segment identified by the 1953 Tariff Commission Report 
(which Ashok Motors had presumed would allow them to produce the 


“ ILC, 4807, 13 December 1958. 

© There is an interesting and important discussion of these issues in the proceedings of the 
Ad-Hoc Committee for Reviewing the Scooter, Motor-Cycle, Moped and 3-Wheeler Industry 
contained in Office Memorandum Con. Ind (B)—66(20)/57, dated 26 August 1957, of the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry, ILC, 4807, 13 December 1958. 

© This was discussed at the 55th Meeting of the Licensing Committee held on 30 July 1958. 

“ The Ad-Hoc Committee recommended that every application should be examined on its 
own merits. ILC, 1273, 2 April 1958. 

There were a number of cases of agreements which attempted explicitly to prevent sub- 
contracting. See, for example, the case of Simpsons proposal to manufacture cylinder liners 
and sleeve valve liners, ILC, 2993, 17 June 1960. 

“ ILC, 3692, 27 July 1960. Enfield attempted to use the unbalanced capacity for steel 
fabrication work, ILC, 590, 12 February 1959. 
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Austin 7) provided some space for expansion for Standard Motors. 
Admittedly, they did not show particularly impressive progress when 
compared to the Birla firm, Hindustan Motors. They had been asked by 
the Government of India, in December 1948, to ensure that the engine 
block and brake drums for the Standard Vanguard were made by December 
1950 in India. By 1954, 60 per cent of all components made in the parent 
factory were to be indigenously produced. In actual fact, a revised pro- 
gramme prepared in late 1952 was committed merely to the machining of 
imported cylinder blocks by June 1954. Originally they planned to manu- 
facture the model ‘8’, but on realising that its austere finish (no chromium 
fittings, no opening for the luggage boot from outside) would reduce its 
appeal, they switched to the more conventionally fitted-out ‘10’ model. 
Standard Motors were to face serious problems when they introduced the 
‘Herald’ model in the 1960s and their programme for the Vanguard was 
subjected to continual sniper fire from Hindustan Motors, with their 
nominally competing ‘Ambassador’. Theirs was a case where the colla- 
borator’s offer of technology was accepted by the recipient, irrespective of 
its appropriateness to the Indian market. The rejection of the product, 
inspite of the enormous pent-up demand for motor cars is a telling instance 
of the consequences of Standard Motor’s entire absence of technological 
discrimination. 

However, they had succeeded in identifing a distinct market segment, in 
preparing a plan for a 1-ton lorry and delivery van, based on Vanguard 
components.” This was a precursor to the light commercial vehicle (LCV) 
segment of the 1980s and Standard Motors could have been market leaders 
in this field, as the later experience with TELCO was to exemplify. 


“ Letter from K. Gopalakrishna, Deputy Chairperson of Standard Motor Products to 
Chairperson, Tariff Commission, dated 31 December 1952, in Dev., 1841, 20 April 1953. 

Standard Motor Products seem to have taken a series of unwise steps. The decision to 
manufacture the Model ‘8’ and the changeover to the Model ‘10’ was the first. See ILC, 137, 
17 January 1955. Subsequently, they faced problems from the workers union in 1957 and 
constraints on imports due to their slow indigenisation progress (according to the 1956 Tariff 
Commussion, they were producing only 5 per cent of the value of the vehicles indigenously). 
Economic Weekly, Vol. VIII, 1956, p. 1424. 

In 1958, this culminated in a complete cessation of imports of the Standard Vanguard. In 
1960 they found that the Vanguard was placed in a higher excise bracket than the Ambassador 
due to its higher horse-power rating. Subsequently they were alarmed at the prospect of Tatas 
entering the passenger car field allegedly by subsidising their manufacturing programme from 
profits earned on (decontrolled) pnces of commercial vehicles. Standard Motor Products had 
also made an unsuccessful entry into tractor manufacture from assembly, which had to be 
terminated when the foriegn principal changed. ILC, 4298, 23 December 1955; ILC, 3486, 15 
July 1960; ILC, 3482, 9 December 1954. 
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Motor vehicles, it has been forcefully asserted, are neither produced nor 
manufactured, they are assembled.” This statement underlines the impor- 
tance of the horizontal disaggregation of the industry and the central role 
of ancillaries. Quite to the contrary, in Indian policy during the first two 
plans, ancillaries were seen to be merely suppliers of components that the 
assembler firm did not choose to manufacture itself. Only with the Third 
Plan was there some change in the policy, but the concrete outcome of this 
still remains to be investigated. 

Madras had a relatively better-developed ancillary sector, possibly 
because many of the firms entering the field had diversified from the field 
of passenger and goods transport by road. This experience had acquainted 
them with the volume of spare parts required in operating these services, 
and made them more early aware of the possibilities of their indigenous 
manufacture. 

During the First and Second Five Year Plans, the Addisons—~Amalgama- 
tions— Simpsons combine was the major initiator of ventures in the area of 
automobile ancillaries. The first enterprise of this group, India Pistons, 
established in 1949 in collaboration with Associated Engineering Holdings 
set the future pattern of such ventures.” 

Most of the Simpsons combines’ ventures centred on engine components. 
They attempted to follow piston manufacture with engine valves, though 
this was a considerably more long-drawn-out process. The initial agree- 
ment with Farnborough Engineering was so completely at odds with the 
official guidelines that it proved impossible to bridge the gap. Initially the 


€ ‘Automobile Industry in India’ Economic Weekly, Vol. IX, 1957, pp. 308-10 and ‘Ancillary 
and Feeder Industries’ rbid., Vol. XI, 1959, pp. 1256-57. 

* The Report of the Ad-Hoc Committee on Automobile Industry had recommended 1n 1960 
that import of both finished and semi-finished components should end by 1962 and, presum- 
ably to this end, ancillaries should be encouraged, ILC, 4521, 27 September 1960. It was also 
decided that proposals for establishing ancillary industries would be approved in principle by 
the Licensing Committee (though they would still face the hurdle of obtaining foreign 
exchange) ILC, 1469, 21 March 1960. 

On the other hand, a close reading of the Report of the Ad Hoc Committee displayed a 
continuing mustrust of ancillaries. PBM ‘The Mirage of an Automobile Policy’ Economic 
Weekly, Vol. XII, 1960, pp. 680-84 

© Four out of the five directors of the company were non-Indians, two of these nominated 
by the collaborator. Amalgamation’s role was as secretary to India Pistons, which was floated 
as a private limited company. The agrcement was for 20 years, with a royalty of 5 per cent, 
and covered not only pistons, but a number of related components, including piston rings and 
cylinder liners Both of these were made from cast iron. The demand for aluminium piston 
rings was met either through imports, or through the import of suitable aluminium alloys, 
presumably using imported dies. In 1956, production of die castings for pistons made of 
aluminium was approved, without the need for an additional licence. ILC, 2842, 14 October 
1954; ILC, 1929, 11 May 1956; ILC, 3704, 23 September 1959. 
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licensing committee suggested postponement of the application while 
rejecting a modified proposal some months later. When a second revised 
agreement was finally accepted, Amalgamations themselves withdrew, 
closing the first chapter of the saga.” 

The third major area that Simpsons entered was that of engine bearings, 
and the gear rings fitted to engine fly-wheels. Both of these ventures were 
in collaboration with the Australian firm REPCO, leading to the formation 
of Bimetal Bearings and India Pistons REPCO, respectively.” 

Interestingly, within a few months of Simpsons withdrawal from the 
engine-valve venture, an ex-employee of Addisons applied for a licence to 
manufacture them without collaboration. This proposal was accepted but 
the passage of the 1956 Companies Act, which required a greater degree of 
public accountability, apparently discouraged the venture’s financial sup- 
porters. It was then necessary to raise finances and this, in the climate of 
scepticism about indigenous technological effort, implied the necessity of a 
foreign collaboration. Also, as in the case of Saran with Ashok Motors, the 
entire project seems to have been driven forward by a single individual, the 
ex-employee of Addisons, and with his death confidence in successfully 
completing the technical tasks unaided seems to have waned. After nego- 
tiating with a German firm, who claimed that they were unable to undertake 
the venture, and with an Italian one which wanted extravagent terms for 
technology it was superseding, an agreement was finally signed once more 
with Farnborough Engineering.” 

An important issue arose, subsequently, when TELCO approached 
Engine Valves for the supply of valves as part of their own indigenisation 
programme. The 1953 Tariff Commission’s recommendation that ancillaries 
be developed to cater to the requirements of motor vehicle producers 
implied that the design would be standardised so that scale economies were 
achieved. However, Mercedes Benz’s own supplier (the German firm 
which had, in fact, been unwilling to initiate the venture) were now 
allowed to enter into another agreement for the manufacture of valves 
suitable for TELCO. It is not clear whether this was necessary because 
Engine Valves were held incapable of modifying the design to meet 
TELCO’s requirements, or whether Mercedes Benz were unwilling to 
certify, as acceptable, an Engine Valve’s product unless it was produced 
under licence from their own supplier.” 

At a particular stage of its evolution, Engine Valves seems to have been 
taken over by the second of the groups to begin manufacture of motor 


” ILC, 3482, 9 December 1954; ILC, 1582, 14 June 1954; ILC, 1762, 17 May 1955; ILC, 
1970, 22 July 1954; ILC, 647, 24 February 1955. 

n ILC, 4436, 17 November 1959; ILC, 3714, 28 July 1960. 

z ILC, 2376, 12 July 1955; ILC, 2549, 28 July 1955; ILC, 656, 19 February 1957. 

® ILC, 4777, 11 December 1959; ILC, 1591, 25 March 1960; ILC, 3693, 27 July 1960. 
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vehicle ancillaries, Rane (Madras). Their initial venture, for the produc- 
tion of tie-rod ends for the steering mechanism raised the same issue as that 
posed by the engine-valve case. Rane had a collaboration with Quinton 
Hazell and were initially supplying parts to Hindustan Motors for the 
‘Ambassador’ and to Premier Automobiles for the Dodge lorry. Subse- 
quently they extended supply to the Fiat 1100, also made by Premier 
Automobiles and to Mahindra and Mahindra for their J eep. The problem 
arose again with supplies to TELCO. They required complete steering 
linkage assemblies which, in Germany, were provided by the firm of A. 
Ehrenreich and Co. It was necessary for Rane to conclude a fresh agree- 
ment for this component. In this particular case, the fact that Rane was 
already supplying parts for three different manufacturers implies that the 
necessity for the new licence came not from design or technological con- 
siderations, but from Mercedes Benz’s concern to protect the markets of its 
suppliers.” 

Unlike the earlier two groups, the Union Company was associated with a 
vehicle manufacturer, Standard Motor Products. As a result of this, their 
spread was considerably wider and consisted largely of metal-worked 
components which had originally been manufactured by Standard Motors, 
such as radiators, seat frames, silencers and exhaust pipes. The rationale 
for collaboration-led manufacture in such items was questioned by the case 
of an independent supplier of radiators, not only to Ashok Leyland, but 
also to TELCO and Mahindras for Jeeps, established in 1956 in Madras. 
One of its partners had been trained abroad, but the firm had no collabora- 
tion. G.D. Naidu of the Coimbatore textile industry was one of the 
partners.” 

The Union Company’s two complex products were carburettors and fuel 
pumps, both with French collaboration. Beginning with Solex carburettors, 
they added fuel pumps at the tail end of the Second Plan. In this case, they 
had planned to achieve economies by standardising one design of pump for 
Standard, Fiat and Jeep vehicles. However, for reasons which they did not 
state, it became necessary for them to have three distinct designs all of 
which, in contrast to the TELCO-Engine Valves case, they appear to have 
developed with the original collaborator.” 


™ Subsequently, Rane integrated backwards by starting the manufacture of forgings for tie- 
rod ends and diversified into clutch discs and facings, and brake linings. ILC, 2104, 22 May 
1959; ILC, 5133, 5 November 1960; ILC, 1707, 31 March 1960, ILC, 4683, 10 October 1960; 
ILC, 4568, 31 October 1960. 
An carly attempt to manufacture brake linings in Madras by M.A Chidambaram of the 
Madura South India Corporation, distributors of Rootes vehicles, ended with the promoter’s 
ecision to acquire Automobile Products of India in Bombay. ILC, 1828, 7 July 1954. 
` Subsequently, API began the manufacture of clutches and hydraulic brakes under licence 
from Borg and Beck and Lockheed, respectively ILC, 2376, 12 July 1955. 
® ILC, 4788, 12 December 1958; ILC, 2064, 18 April 1960. 
* ILC (Industries) 1395, 26 March 1959; ILC, 2047, 19 May 1959; ILC, 2657, 7 July 1958; 
ILC, 3731, 28 July 1960; ILC, 2908, 13 June 1956. 
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The last major group involved in the ancillary field, TVS, developed 
from the passenger transportation activities of T.V. Sundaram Iyengar, of 
Madurai. Starting with the manufacture of bus bodies in 1939, and small 
tools, used mostly in their own workshops, in 1941, TVS entered ancillary 
production proper with car and lorry wheels. Although the basic patents 
were held by Firestone and Goodyear, TVS collaborated with Dunlop for a 
licence issued at the end of the First Five Year Plan. National and Grindlays 
Bank’s offer of a loan of 100,000 pounds sterling at 6 per cent, repayable 
over five years probably favoured the TVS offer over a competing appli- 
cation involving collaboration with Sankey.” 

TVS, with their association with the major electrical equipment company, 
Lucas, also entered the motor vehicle electrical component sector. Starting 
with ignition coils and distributor caps and rotors, they diversified into the 
production of head, side and tail lights. Subsequently, they returned to 
engine electricals with starter motors and dynamos, together with horns 
and wiper motors. The manufacture of motor vehicle electrical equipment 
was confined to a small number of firms internationally. Without the 
historical connection gained from their motor transport activities, it might 
not have been possible for TVS to obtain collaboration on terms acceptable to 
the Government of India.” 

A curious feature of the giowth of the motor-vehicle ancillary industry 
was its concentration in Madras City. Coimbatore, with its accumulated 
experience in cotton textiles, textile machinery and related fields was not a 
major presence in this period.” A factor leading to this was, possibly, the 


7” ILC, 4920, 21 December 1959; ILC, 3442, 4 September 1959. An attempt by the Rane 
group to negotiate terms for wheel manufacture for Jeeps and Dodge and TELCO commercial 
vehicles failed to matenalise, ILC, 3835, 6 October 1958. 

™ Two earlier attempts at establishing motor vehicle electrical equipment had failed. In 
1956, the Union Co. had been given a licence to make coils and condensers ın collaboration 
with Esswein and Co. of France. These negotiations were not fruitful. Subsequently, in 1958 
Best and Co. applied for a licence in collaboration with Simms Motor Works, a company 
smaller than Lucas or Bosch. In 1963, Simms sold their electrical division to Autolite Motor 
Products of London. ILC, 1850, 14 May 1958; ILC, 1888, 5 May 1959; ILC, 2550, 19 May 
1960; ILC, 5198, 10 November 1960. 

The TVS combines grew at a spectacular rate in the 1960s and 1970s through an incestuous 
interlocking of inputs and outputs of all the firms in the group. See Padmini Swaminathan, 
‘Liberalisation, Market Concentration and Prospects for Growth: A Study of the TVS Group 
of Companies’ EPW, Vol XXIII, 1988, pp. 1026-31. 

A proposal by George Oaks, an associate of Simpsons, to make aur and vacuum brake 
accessories in collaboration with Clayton-Dewandre, to be fitted to chassis using the Perkins 
engines, and for the Leyland Comet, had been accepted by the Licensing Committee in 1959. 
When negotiations failed to produce acceptable collaboration terms, the licence was cancelled 
in 1960. Subsequently the TVS group began negotiations, culminating in the establishment of 
Sundaram Clayton. ILC, 4423, 16 November 1959. 

” This was ironic, given that historically support for the motor vehicle industry was voiced 
by Coimbatore industrialists. See footnote 84 in this article. 

The firms associated with L.G. Balakrishnan and Co., were an exception. Starting with 
bus-body building, they moved ınto the area of timing chains and later that of industnal roller 
chains. ILC, 2353, 17 June 1958, ILC, 1609, 17 Apni 1959; ILC, 1706, 31 March 1960. 
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preference of the licensing authorities for the stamp of foreign collabora- 
tion as a guarantee of performance. With the exchange crisis of the Second 
Plan Period, the preference for collaborations, which involved financial 
participation, was further strengthened.” 

Another result of the decision-making structure of the Licensing Com- 
mittee was that indigenous technological effort was frequently bypassed. In 
particular, the importance of learning by copying as a stage in developing 
technological competence was overlooked. The authorities had an inter- 
pretation, probably fostered by competing interests often with foreign 
collaboration, that this practice was unacceptable. The Textool proposal 
for diesel engines and that of Vijaya Foundries, also for diesel engines, are 
cases in point. Similarly, Ramakrishnan Industries were unable to continue 
with their automobile steel-casting industry, started without collaboration.” 

The third factor that weighed against technological development was the 
unwillingness of the licensing authorities to concede the claims of smaller 
firms, which had grown with their own technology to a size where they 
were liable to licensing. As a licence was the key to entry into the national 
market, barriers to transition from the small to the large placed a major 
handicap on the growth of small-scale efforts at developing technology. 
This policy, with critical implications for licensing decisions in all indus- 
tries, was in fact, made clear in the relatively more simple case of bicycle 
-ancillaries. Small-scale firms were to be allowed to expand production, but 
would not be brought into the licensed sector as it was asserted that their 
technology would not allow them to compete successfully.” 


The Outcome 


Madras’s post-independence industrialisation shows sharp discontinuities 
with its earlier trajectory, and even with the perspective of officially 
appointed committees. As has been mentioned in the Introduction, the 
1948 Industrial Planning Committee emphasised the desirability of a 
pattern of growth based on the oil-seed resources of the region. The state’s 
authorities had even asserted the right of restricting the utilisation of the 
oilseed resources to ethnically local entrepreneurs.” An equally authori- 
tative report had rejected the advice of Coimbatore-based industrialists in 
favour of developing the automobile industry.“ However, with the era of 


© By 1958, as liabilities on account of deferred payments were expected to be heavy up to 
1963, even this procedure was not encouraged, The Exim Bank of the USA was prepared to 
give foreign currency loans for supplies from the US. Summaries of applications for the 
Licensing Committee were expected to include details of the source of plant and machinery. 
ILC, 1470, 18 April 1958. 

* ILC, 383, 7 February 1955. 

R ILC, 4617, 1 December 1958. 

S Dev., 429, 5 February 1952. 

= See the proceedings of the Subcommittee on Machines and Machine Tool Industry 
contained in Dev., 4313, 31 October 1945. 
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industrial planning, the situation changed. Madras entrepreneurs did not 
take up the full quota of oilseed processing capacity available, nor did the 
authorities interest themselves in the issue.” They were now in support of 
the automobile industry. 

Madras’s growth in the area of metal working and mechanical engineering 
during the era of planning was, therefore, a development from ‘on top’ in 
two senses. First, it depended on a passive acceptance of the geographical 
imperatives of investment location, which acted in its favour during that 
period. Admittedly the role given to state governments was not likely to 
encourage activism. They were expected to examine issues such as loca- 
tion, raw material availability, power supply and not to consider other 
questions except for special reasons.” However, the Madras authorities 
developed this disengagement to a fine art. For the first five or six years 
after industrial licensing was introduced, no official represented the Madras 
government at meetings of the Licensing Committee (unless special plead- 
ing was required). Even when there was a change in attitude, and in 1959 
the Madras representative suggested that the Industrial Development and 
Regulation Act should be amended so that the state governments could be 
allowed to examine and investigate cases, a decision on this issue was 
deferred, and almost certainly, not taken up.® 

Second, the state continued to respond to investment opportunities, by 
preferring the imported to the indigenous. The fact that this last charac- 
teristic was equally true at the all-India level does not do more than 
provide solace. For when, by the 1980s, the geographical preference for 
investment locations moved away from Madras, this was accompanied by a 
movement towards new kinds of technology, which the firms in Madras 
were no more able to provide indigenously than their entirely new compe- 
titors elsewhere in the country.” The 25-year lead that the state had gained 
was effectively lost in the import splurge for technology of Japanese origin, 
a situation in marked contrast to TELCO, which had also started with 
technical collaboration. 


5 ILC, 250, 16 January 1953; ILC, 3125, 6 July 1953. 

* Dev , 4737, 6 November 1952 

* As in the case of the TVS application for a licence to produce caustic soda The 
Secretary, ILC attended the 21st Meeting of the Committee in October 1954 and pressed 
TVS’s claim. A licence was granted at the subsequent meeting. ILC, 2969, 23 October 1954, 
ILC, 5, 3 January 1955 

= ILC, 1888, 5 May 1959. 

P For an early appreciation of the geographical, technological and demand implications of 
this change, see T.S Kannan and C.B Rao, ‘Automobile Ancillanes-A Review’, Bulletin, 
Madras Development Seminar Series, Vol XV, 1985, pp. 369-86. 

`The nature of R and D activity in the motor vehicle industry has been documented in V. 
Gumaste ‘Anatomy of In-House R & D: A Case Study of Indian Automobile Industry’ EPW, 
Vol XXIII, 1988, 22 pp M67-M72. 
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Introduction 


Eastern India in the nineteenth century formed an integrated network of 
trade and circulation of labour. At the end of the century, a number of 
migration streams existed, generally from west to east. For many years, 
labour had migrated for seasonal work to the more fertile areas in the east 
of Bengal. A stream of indentured-labour migration also developed: people 
from the western parts were recruited for overseas plantations and trans- 
ported via Calcutta in the east. Finally, the growth of industries and 
plantations in the second half of the century gave rise to new large-scale 
movements of labour. 

There is a large amount of literature on the various forms of labour 
migration.' This literature has emphasised the segmented character of 


* This paper was presented at the conference on ‘Migration and Settlement in a Historical 
Perspective: Old Answers and New Perspectives’, in Leiden and Amsterdam, September 
1993. I would like to thank the participants of this conference and Professor Dharma Kumar 
for their comments, and Janet Marks for correcting my English Carrying out the fieldwork 
would have been impossible without the assistance of Gautam Sanyal The research has been 
financed by the Erasmus University Rotterdam and NWO, the Dutch foundation for scientific 
research. See further my Unsettled Settlers. Migrant Workers and Industrial Capitalisms in 
Calcutta, Verloren, Hilversum, 1994 (also Ph.D. thesis Erasmus University, Rotterdam, and 
to be published by K.P. Bagchi, Calcutta). 

1 Ranajit Das Gupta, ‘Factory Labour in Eastern India: Sources of Supply, 1855—1946. 
Some Preliminary Findings’, The Indian Economic and Social History Review (hereafter 
ITESHR), Vol. XIII (3), 1976; and ‘Structure of the Labour Market in Colonial India’, 
Economic and Political Weekly (hereafter EPW), special number, November 1981, pp. 
1781-1806; Lalita Chakravarty, ‘Emergence of an Industnal Labour Force in a Dual Eco- 
nomy—British India, 1880-1920’, JESHR, Vol. XV (3), 1978, pp. 249-327; Hugh Tinker, A 
New System of Slavery: The Export of Indian Labour Overseas, 1830-1920, London, 1974; 
Jan Breman, Labour Migration and Rural Transformation in Colonial Asia, Comparative 
Asian Studies 5, Amsterdam, 1990; C.P. Simmons, ‘Recruiting and Organizing an Industrial 
Labour Force in Colonial India: The Case of the Coal Mining Industry, c.1880-1939’, JESHR, 
Vol. XII (4), 1976, pp. 455-85. Dipesh Chakrabarty has not paid much attention to patterns 
of migration and recruitment. He argues that the ‘mercantilist spirit? of the jute industry 
caused inaction on the part of employers in matters of labour recruitment and control, and led 
to the central role of the sardar. Dipesh Chakrabarty, Rethinking Working-Class History, 
Bengal 1890-1940, Delhi, 1989, pp. 102-15. 
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migration and labour markets under colonial rule, and has stressed the 
economic and political factors enforcing this segmentation. Each of the 
large-scale activities, factories, plantations and coal mines, had its ‘own’ 
areas of recruitment, and attracted specific social groups. For example, 
Das Gupta observed that ‘even within the limited capitalist industrial 
sector a single undifferentiated national market for labour power failed to 
emerge. The labour market structure remained variously segmented’.’ 
However, there are few studies which compare the different streams of 
migration.’ Hence our knowledge about how the segmentation operates— 
for example, why people from Saran went in large numbers to the industries 
in Calcutta, but not to coal mines or as indentured labourers to destinations 
overseas—is still limited. 

This article compares different migration streams in eastern India in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, and the different forms of 
labour recruitment, and describes the causes behind the segmentation of 
these streams. ‘Segmentation’ denotes a situation in which particular groups 
occupy specific activities, the clustering of people with similar backgrounds 
in specific activities.‘ The article focuses on one stream within this com- 
plex, migration towards the industrial area of Calcutta. This migration 
stream has been studied through a combination of archival research and 
sociological fieldwork or oral history. The fieldwork has been carried out 
in an industrial township of Calcutta (Titagarh) and the histories of 80 
families have been collected. The labour historiography in this field, including 
the ‘Subaltern School’, has neglected this form of research, and the personal 


2 Das Gupta, ‘Structure of the Labour Market’, p. 1781. Das Gupta describes the labour 
market as a ‘complex multiplicity of market structures within the colomal economy’. 

> For example, the Labour Enquiry Commission reported that ‘thousands of emigrants find 
their way to the neighbourhood of Calcutta where they get work in the mills and other 
employment, and it has been always a matter of astonishment that so few of these travellers 
have hitherto stopped to work at the mines’. Quoted in Das Gupta, ‘Structure of the Labour 
Market’, p. 1782. Simmons noted: ‘it 1s difficult to understand why so many people seemed to 
prefer travelling such vast distances [to tea plantations} when the comparatively nearby 
colliery areas were providing expanding employment opportunities ..’ ‘Recruiting and 
Organising an Industnal Labour Force’, p. 472 At present, various forms of segmentation 
still exist. For example, Banerjee descnbes traditions about divisions of workers between 
occupations in Calcutta, such as rickshaw pulling (usually carried out by Biharis), tailoring 
(generally by Hindi-speaking Muslims or by Hindu refugees from East Bengal), and biri 
making (usually by Muslims). But she concludes. ‘One does not know anything about the 
barriers which work to maintain these divisions, nor how ngid they are in the context of 
rapidly changing conditions of workers and residents.’ Nirmala Banerjee, Wornen Workers in 
the Unorganized Sector. The Calcutta Experience, Hyderabad, 1985, p. 37 

4 For a similar use of this term, see Jan Breman, ‘Particulamsm and Scarcity: Urban Labour 
Markets and Social Classes’, in Hamza Alavi and John Harns, eds, Sociology of ‘Developing 
Societies’ South Asia, Hampshire/London, 1989, pp. 269-75, and Gerry Rodgers, ‘Introduc- 
tion: Trends in Urban Poverty and Labour Market Access’, in Gerry Rodgers, ed., Urban 
Poverty and the Labour Market. Access to Jobs and Incomes in Asian and Latin American 
Cities, Geneva, 1989, pp 1-33. 
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histories provide new insights into the question of segmentation of the 
labour market. 

The paper is structured as follows. The first section gives an overview of 
migration into Bengal and the various forms of recruitment. The second 
discusses the replacement of local labour in the industry, and it is argued 
that local labour was not forced out of the industry. In the third section, the 
methods of recruitment in the jute industry are discussed. The personalistic 
character of recruitment as one of the main causes of segmentation is 
emphasised. The fourth part describes the predominant mode of migration 
which was and has remained circular, and the fifth part describes how even 
the labour process in the industry has been segmented. The sixth part 
forms the conclusion. 


Migration within Eastern India: A Segmented Labour Market 


At the end of the nineteenth century, an intricate network of migration 
existed within eastern India: to Calcutta, to coal mines, to tea plantations, 
for agriculture in Bengal and as indentured labour. Large numbers of 
workers migrated to Bengal before 1880, and these numbers increased 
greatly during the following decades. ‘Nearly 2,000,000 -persons of all 
classes and races were enumerated in 1921 as coming from outside Bengal, 
including other provinces in India and other countries, and the great 
majority of the immigrants came from the areas which supply labour to 
Bengal industries and plantations.” The main streams of migration are 
represented in Table 1. 

At the beginning of the century, immigration reached a saturation point. 
Between 1921 and 1951, rural-rural migration showed a decrease. Due to 
population growth, less migrant rural labour was needed. At the same 
time, rural-urban migration increased because of the expansion of employ- 
ment opportunities in the cities. With partition, migration to the eastern 
parts of Bengal came to a halt. The number of migrants within Bengal has 
remained high, due to migration from East Pakistan,‘ but long-distance 
migration within eastern India further decreased. 

In 1881, the largest stream of migrants came from United Provinces (UP), 


5 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, Calcutta, 1931, Vol. 5, pt 1, p. 5 
(hereafter RCLJ). ‘By the early twentieth century, Bihar, Bengal, and coastal Burma (Arakan) 
had become joined together in a single system of interlocking labour migration . . . The 
literature suggests that almost anyone hired labour at one time or another . .” Willem van 
Schendel, Three Deltas. Accumulation and Poverty in Rural Burma, Bengal and South India, 
New Delhi, 1991, pp. 107-108. 

6 A new stream of migration developed, from East Bengal (now Bangladesh) towards West 
Bengal. This paper does not deal with this migration, since these migrants did not join in 
large-scale, unskilled economic activities; they did not, for example, come to form a substan- 
tial part of the jute labour force. 
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Table 1 
Migration into Bengal 
Bihar Onssa UP Madras 
1881 334,149 351,933 21,501 
1891 541,137 56,985 322,169 24,544 
1901 TTT 943 74,686 326,478 27,649 
1911 1,724,877 1,128,621 123,750 404,198 13,170 
1921 1,673,878 1,220,426* 342,801 31,270 
1931 1,608,783 348,131 42,437 


Source: Census figures, quoted in Haraprasad Chattopadhyaya, Internal Migration in India. 
A case study of Bengal, Calcutta, 1987. 

Note: * Till the end of 1911, the province of Bihar stood included in Bengal or precisely 
speaking, in the Lower Provinces of Bengal and their Feudatories In 1912, the 
separate province of Bihar—Orissa was formed.’ In 1936 Bihar and Orissa became 
separate provinces. 


but this stream did not grow in the two decades after. Migration from Bihar 
grew continuously until 1911. Between 1911 and 1921, the stream from UP 
decreased, and Bihari migrants replaced migrants from UP to some extent.’ 

Many of the 2 million migrants came to industries and plantations. In 
1921, the large-scale industries, including the coal mines and tea gardens, 
provided work for 770,000 people, about a quarter of all the migrants. But 
many of the migrants also ‘ply their traditional caste trades in the industrial 
area as they do also in towns in other parts of Bengal’, as the 1921 Census 
noted. 

Almost half of the 2 million migrants in Bengal came to the industrial 
area around Calcutta. This city provided a nodal point in the migration 
streams. During the last hundred years, the majority of its inhabitants were 
born outside the city, although the percentage decreased after 1911 (see 
Table 2). 

Migration by the wealthier classes to Calcutta has been very important 
throughout its history. Calcutta’s status of capital and its cultural and 
educational predominance attracted a large number of better-off people: 
zamindars migrated to the capital or sent their children for education and 
large number of merchants, like the Marwaris, a moneylending and trading 
Jain community from Rajasthan also came to Calcutta. This kind of migration 
is a special category: it is selective and voluntary, the number of people is 
small, and the migrants already have specialised occupations. 

Elite migration may form a bridgehead for other migrants. Das describes 
that some brighter, higher-caste boys were the first to migrate from the 


7 Bihar has remained the area which supplies most Indian migrants to West Bengal. In 1971 
and 1981 (census figures), there were over 1,300.000 people in West Bengal who were born in 
Bihar. Durng this century, an increasing part of the migrants came to work in tertiary 
activities. 
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Table 2 


Number of Migrants in Calcutta 


Population Total Migrants Migrants Migrants 
Calcutta Number from Other from 
Town Migrants Bengal Provinces Pakistan 
1891 681,560 388,705 (57) 241,051 147,654 
1901 847,796 539,557 (64) 257,951 281,606 
1911 896,067 574,440 (64) 278,979 295,461 
1921 907,851 563,502 (62) 274,697 288,805 
1931 1,196,734 372,887 
1941 
1951 2,548,677 672,596 
1961 2,927,289 1,581,743 (53) 309,856 679,265 528,205 
1971 3,148,746 534,234 286,740 


Sources: Till 1931, Chattopadhyaya, Internal Migration in India, p. 423 and Census 1961 and 1971. 
Note: Figures ın brackets show the percentage of migrants to the total population 


village Changel in Bihar to obtain education in a town or village, at the end 
of the nineteenth century. They were sent off with servants, some of whom 
did not return and sought alternative employment in the city and established 
‘a regular channel of seasonal migration of agricultural labourers to distant 
parts’.” It seems possible that migration by the better-off has created 
channels for workers’ migration to urban areas. 


Migration to Rice and Jute Fields: ‘Up-country’ to Bengal 


The stream of migration from west to east predates the colonial period. In 
the seventeenth century there existed close links between areas in Bihar 
and Bengal. Bihar supplied goods to Bengal and goods like indigo were 
exported. Because of natural factors, economic development and economic 
policies, Bihar and UP became major labour-supplying districts in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In the second half of the nineteenth 
century, there was massive migration of labour to the fertile rice fields of 
Bengal. ‘Precisely when these patterns of migration developed cannot be 
determined, but there have always been people from the Indian country- 
side who have moved elsewhere in response to better opportunities.” Part 
of this was seasonal migration by ‘up-country’ labourers from Bihar, Orissa 
and UP in the eastern direction. During the colonial period a significant 
_ part of the ‘up-country’ labourers in Bengal worked in agricultural occupa- 
tions: 


* Arvind Das, The ‘Longue Duree’: Continuity and Change in Changel. Historiography of 
an Indian Village from the 18th towards the 21st Century, Rotterdam, 1986, p. 44. 

* Anand A Yang, The Limited Raj. Agrarian Relations in Colonial India, Saran District, 
1793-1920, Delhi, 1989, p. 191. 
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These people [up-country labourers] travelled to Bengal during the 
winter months and returned home in the spring or early summer. Often 
they travelled in groups . . . and they could be found all over Bengal but 
especially in the northern and western districts. They worked as general 
labourers, taking whatever work came their way. Most of them found 
employment as harvesters of Bengal’s main paddy crop (amon), but 
they also took other cold-weather jobs such as coolie, earthworker or 
palanquin bearer. . .”° 


Saran district in Bihar sent a large number of migrants to the rice- 
producing areas; later a remarkable concentration of people from this 
district would develop in the jute mills. I will say more about Saran below, 
but a few characteristics of the migration from this district may be men- 
tioned here. Migration was predominantly by men. In 1881 almost 200,000 
people had migrated from this district, of which the majority went to other 
parts of Bihar. Migration from Saran increased to 360,000 in 1891 and 
stagnated in the first two decades of this century. The districts of destination 
changed. In 1881 Calcutta was the most important destination; then rural 
destinations in Rangpur and Mymensingh became more important; later 
24-Parganas became the most important district, employment in jute mills 
attracting large numbers of migrants. It seems that the-stream of migration 
to rural Bengal was gradually diverted towards urban destinations. 


Indentured Labour 


The abolition of slavery led to a search for new sources of labour supply for 
plantations all over the world. One of the areas where this was found was 
India, and the medium through which labour was recruited was a ‘new 
system of slavery’, as Tinker" calls it, which operated between the 1820s 
and 1917. Migrants, mostly villagers, were recruited by licensed recruiters, 
who themselves employed unlicensed recruiters—people from the area 
knowing where to find people interested in migrating. The migrants entered a 
contract of about five years’ duration, and they were brought to ‘depots’ 
before boarding the ships. In a recent article, Carter has described the role 
of returning indentured migrants from Mauritius. During the early decades, 
recruitment was controlled by agency houses located in India’s ports system 
that came in for criticism. To deflect the criticism planters started to look 


Willem van Schendel and Aminul Haque Faraizı, Rural Labourers in Bengal, 1880 to 
1980, Rotterdam, 1984, p. 47. A large part of the literature on migration is concerned with the 
trek towards the cities. But the largest part of migration in India starts and ends in rural areas, 
even in the present. In eastern India, in the 1960s, 82 per cent of the migration was between 
Tural areas. Kailash Mahto, Population Mobility and Economic Development in Eastern 
India, New Delhi, 1985, p. 134-39. 

'' Tinker, A New System of Slavery. 
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for other channels; one such they found in the migrants returning to India. 
By 1860, the role of returnees had become established custom.” 

Tinker distinguishes three areas of recruitment: the Hill Coolie dis- 
tricts (Santal Parganas, Hazaribagh, Ranchi, etc.); the Bihar districts 
(Shahabad, Patna, Gaya, etc.); and the districts in UP (Ballia, Ghazipur, 
Azamghar, etc.). During the 1820s and 1830s, people for overseas destina- 
tions were recruited from the metropolis, but mainly from the Chota 
Nagpur plateau, the ‘aboriginal borderland’ of Bengal which had come into 
contact with Bengal in the early nineteenth century. The Dhangars (‘hill 
people’) descended to the plains to work for the indigo planters of Bihar. 
They were also attracted to Calcutta for seasonal employment, and were 
lured into ships with overseas destinations. From the 1850s their number 
dwindled, because of bad conditions on the ships and the alternatives 
developing in Bengal. 

In the 1870s, emigration agents began to concentrate their activities in 
the more distant areas to the north-west. They started recruiting Biharis, 
who were known to be steady, patient, accustomed to hard toil and docile: 


Hindustani was becoming the lingua franca of the emigration traffic. 
The people of Shahabad were the readiest recruits, they spoke Bhojpuni, a 
form of Hindi, and they responded to the recruiters willingly, it was said 
from a spirit of adventure. ‘As fond as an Irishman is of a stick, the long- 
boned stalwart Bhojpuri, with his staff in hand is a familiar object 
striding over fields far from his home. Thousands of them have migrated 
to British colonies.’” i 


Bhojpur, or Shahabad, was the main recruiting district for overseas migra- 
tion. At the turn of the century, most of the indentured labourers came 
from UP; and only a small portion from Bihar. 


Tea Plantations 


From the 1860s, tea plantations in the Duars and Assam developed as a 
new opportunity. In 1870, 8,000 labourers were employed in Darjeeling 
district, and in 1901 this figure had increased to 64,000. In Jalpaiguri, 
employment rose from 235 in 1876 to 90,000 in 1901.“ Two main streams of 
migration developed, one from Nepal to Darjeeling, and the other from 
Chota Nagpur and the Central Provinces (CP) to the Duars. The ‘hill 


2 Manna Carter, ‘Strategies of Labour Mobilisation in Colonial India: The Recruitment of 
Indentured Workers for Mauritius’, in E. Valentine Daniel, Henry Bernstein and Tom Brass, 
eds, Plantations, Proletarians and Peasants in Colonial Asia, London, 1992, pp 229-45. 

3 Tinker, A New System of Slavery, pp. 52-53, the quote is from Grierson. 

4 A Z.M_ Iftikhar-ulAwwal, The Industrial Development of Bengal 1900-1939, New 
Delhi, 1982, p. 68. 
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coolies’, who used to be recruited as indentured labourers, were attracted 
to the tea plantations. In 1921, 750,000 people born in Chota Nagpur lived 
outside the region, most of them in the tea districts of Assam and Rajshahi.” 
The centre of labour supply was Ranchi: in 1921, 126,000 persons born in 
Ranchi were enumerated in Jalpaiguri. In the first decades of the century, 
recruitment from Nepal declined comparatively, and was extended into 
areas further into Central India." 

According to Das Gupta the method of recruitment for tea plantations 
was similar to the indentured system in restraining the freedom of move- 
ment of the labourers. Indentured recruitment for the plantations started 
in 1859 with the Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act, which was modified 
but remained in operation till 1926. A labourer was bound by a penal 
contract, varying from three to five years, and liable to be arrested by the 
planter if he or she absconded from work. Licensed contractors, cften Euro- 
peans, recruited labour through a large number of professional arkattis who 
were mostly villagers. According to Das Gupta, they used all forms of deceit, 
intimidation and violence, reminiscent of the slave trade. From the 1870s, 
unregulated migration became more common, but this was again not 
without middlemen, and the system of sardari recruitment developed: 
‘even the non-indentured labour was subject to various kinds of unfreedom, 
dependency relations and servitude . . . the so-called “free” or “voluntary” 
labour for all practical purposes lived and worked in a state of bondage.’” 


Coal Mines 


The development of the coal industry at the end of the nineteenth century 
in Manbhum and Burdwan districts led to a new stream of migration." This 
labour force grew from about 29,000 in the 1880s to over 229,000 in 1939. 
Until the prohibition of women from underground employment, a family 
system of production was used. According to the 1911 Census nearly two- 
thirds of the workers in the mines in Manbhum were born in the district 
itself and a fifth came from Burdwan and Murshidabad. In the Burdwan 
mines two-thirds of the workers were born in the same district and one- 
sixth came from Santhal Parganas and Chota Nagpur. The early labourers 
were mainly tribals—Santhals and Bauris—and there was competition for 
labour between coal and tea: Chota Nagpur was traditionally the recruiting 
field for the tea plantations. Later, attempts were made to recruit labour 


5 Detlef Schwerin, ‘The Control of Land and Labour in Chota Nagpur, 1858-1908’, in 
Dietmar Rothermund and D.C. Wadhwa, Zamindars, Mines and Peasants. Studies in the 
History of an Indian Coalfield and its Rural Hinterland, New Delhi, 1978, p. 23. 

$ RCLI, Vol. 5, pt. 1, pp. 7-8. 

” Das Gupta, ‘Factory Labour in Eastern India’, p. 1785. 

"= The following data is based on Simmons, “Recruiting and Organising an Industrial 
Labour Force’. 
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from Bihar, UP and CP, and non-tribals were also recruited, especially 
Bhuiyas, Chamars and Muslims. Although suggestions to recruit from 
further afield had been made since 1896, only in the last years of the 
Second World War were recruitment centres set up in Gorakhpur and 
Bilaspur, and within two years 30,000 workers were brought from these 
areas. 

Different methods of labour recruitment obtained in the coal fields. The 
first was the so-called zamindari method, used in the larger collieries. The 
colliery owners acquired ownership of large amounts of land, including 
villages, enabling them to exert pressure on inherited tenants to perform 
mining work. Also, like in the tea plantations, plots of land were offered to 
people who migrated. According to the so-called nokarni or service tenancy 
arrangements, workers were granted land free or on nominal rent in return 
for working a certain number of days in the mines. It was reported in 1928 
that many of the original inhabitants had been deprived of their occupancy 
rights and replaced nokarni tenants. The system remained intact until the 
late 1930s and began to diminish when a labour surplus developed. Smaller 
companies had to resort to other ways of recruiting workers, and a variety 
of methods were used. Recruitment was generally not carried out by the 
managers themselves, and the role of the middleman was crucial. Workers 
were told to bring people from their village. In other cases, labour was 
recruited through a ficcardar (contractor) who used his contacts to establish 
links with village headmen in his area. The contractor was responsible for 
labour at the workplace, and in some cases developed into an important 
entrepreneurial figure. 


Migration to Burma 


With the colonisation of Burma another area of labour demand developed, 
and migration to Burma was encouraged by the government. Nolan, who 
wrote a ‘report as to the measures which may be adopted with advantage 
for the purpose of facilitating migration from the over-populated districts 
of Bengal to Burma’, noted that the movement of labour had been estab- 
lished for considerable time and that in 1881, 174,000 people had migrated 
from Upper India, among which were a high number of females. He 
estimated that, in 1888, 250,000 people born in India lived in Burma, and 
that 150,000 had settled there.” 

In the period 1908-29, more than 6.5 million people immigrated, of 
which the large majority were adult men.” The migrants came from 
eight areas in India, and each group followed specific occupations. 


Philip Nolan, Report on Emigration from Bengal to Burma and How to Promote it, 
Calcutta, 1888. 

2 The following data is based on E.J.L. Andrew, Indian Labour in Rangoon, Oxford, 
1933. 
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Telugus, mainly from the Coromandel coast and Ceded districts, worked in 
mills and factories, as porters and carriers. Oriyas worked in mills, both as 
skilled and unskilled workers, on the construction of rails and roads and 
did earthwork. Tamils, from southern Madras, worked as middle-class 
clerical employees, as unskilled agricultural workers and in rice mills. 
Hindustanis, from UP, both Hindus and Muslims, often took service as 
peons or watchmen, and many started as petty vendors. The majority of 
the Bengalis who migrated to Burma were employed as clerks in govern- 
ment, railway or other services, or offices. Some started as shopkeepers or 
traders, and many were mechanics. Last, there were groups of Punjabis— 
working as artificers, turners and overseers—Gujaratis and Suratis. 

According to Andrew, Indian labourers were employed under two systems 
of recruitment: part of them could be classified as ‘free labour’ and another 
part, particularly the Tamils, Telugus and Oriyas, as ‘contract labour’. 
They came through agencies of labour suppliers. The prevalent system of 
recruitment was the ‘maistry system’. When labourers were recruited, they 
commenced with a debt, an advance sometimes of Rs 400 while the wage 
was about Rs 20 per month. Labour was directly under the control of the 
maistry, who controlled the disbursement of wages and made ‘false deduc- 
tions from this’. 


A Segmented Labour Market? 


During the colonial period, different streams of migration developed. The 
discussion shows that the hinterland of Bengal, the labour-catchment area, 
has not been an undifferentiated whole, and the migration streams have by 
no means been static. During specific periods people from specific areas 
were recruited for certain occupations, and this changed with the develop- 
ment of new alternatives. For example, Saran was not a major labour- 
catchment area for indentured labour, neither did people from Saran go to 
the coal mines. A large number of people from Ranchi went to tea 
plantations, but few went to coal mines; many went to Calcutta, but not to 
Jute mills. People from Santhal Parganas likewise did not go to the mills, but 
to coal mines. 

Although there are many references to these forms of segmentation in 
the migration streams, of groups of people concentrating in specific activities, 
few studies have examined how this segmentation functioned and whether 
the streams were linked. It has been Suggested that rural-rural migration 
was interlinked with cityward migration: 


Throughout our period [1880-1980] migrant labour combined income 
from agricultural activities with that from non-agricultural activities; 
although its base remained the countryside, it accepted urban employ- 
ment whenever this presented itself. To labour migrants, boundaries 
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between economic ‘sectors’ are meaningless beyond the fact that some 
may offer more employment or better wages than others.” 


Despite the segmentation, it is noted that migrants carried out different 
occupations: ‘In their jobs Saran migrants also showed adaptability: they 
took up all kinds of field labor, “digging and cleaning tanks, repairing 
roads, making railway embankment and harvesting the winter rice crop... . 
Many migrants also adopted new occupations in a number of ingenious 
ways...” 

The life histories of the migrant workers in Calcutta whom we interviewed 
did not show such mobility between economic sectors. Although migration 
to Calcutta was part of a larger process, from the personal histories I 
conclude that there have been few linkages with streams of migration to 
other areas. Although the migrants who went overseas came from the same 
districts, nobody knew of relatives who had gone overseas. In general the 
streams seem to be clearly separated. Indigo plantations employed hill 
people. Colonial immigration, in the initial phase, had mainly the tribal 
areas of Chota Nagpur as recruiting region, and tea plantations found their 
recruiting grounds in the same areas. Later immigration was from other 
areas: the Gangetic plain, eastern UP and western Bihar. The stream from 
Saran was originally to the rice fields; slowly more people started going to 
the industries in Calcutta. The following sections take a closer look at 
migration to the industrial area, starting with the question of why local 
labour was replaced. 


Replacement of Local Labour 


In 1855, the first jute mill was set up north of Calcutta. The industry 
expanded rapidly after 1870 and easily surpassed its predecessor and com- 
petitors in Dundee. The jute mills were concentrated around Calcutta, 
close to the jute-growing districts in Bengal and to the port of Calcutta. 
With some fluctuations, the industry expanded till the late 1920s. 

During the early decades of the industry, local labour was predominant, 
recruited from the surrounding countryside. Labour became in short supply 
with the explosive growth of the industry, and Ranajit Das Gupta” has 
shown that local labour was replaced by immigrant labour, mainly from the 
north-western part of Bihar and the eastern part of UP. In 1902, the Indian 
Industrial Commission noted, 22 per cent of the labourers in three jute 
mills had been ‘local’, in 1916 the figure was only 7 per cent, and ‘not only 


21 Schendel and Faraizi, Rural Labourers in Bengal, p. 57. 

2 Yang, The Limited Raj, p. 203, the quote is from the Bourdillon Report. The 1921 
Census concluded. ‘The diversity of occupations plied by the immigrants from all directions is 
very remarkable indeed.’ Census 1921, Vol. 6, pt. 1, p. 26. 

B Das Gupta, ‘Factory Labour in Eastern India’. 
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is the proportion relatively smaller, but the actual number of Bengalis 
employed in the jute mill is absolutely less than was the case 14 years 
ago.” 

Up till the present, jute-mill labour, like most of the unskilled industrial 
labour, has been dominated by non-Bengalis. Around 1970, 87 per cent of 
the jute workers came from outside Bengal.” Reports and studies indicate 
that after 1902 the percentage of Bengali labour was never higher than 23 
per cent, and my field study confirms that the labour force is still pre- 
dominantly non-Bengali. 

The popular opinion—in colonial reports and at present among employers 
as well as workers—is that Bengalis did not want to perform industrial, 
unskilled, manual labour. Workers told us that Bengalis did not want to 
work in occupations other than clerical and mechanical because they 
considered it to be below their status; they would otherwise lose respect 
and be shunned as marriage partners. A Muslim weaver was of the opinion 
that in the past Bengalis were not interested in jute-mill work, because it is 
hard and dirty, with fibres and a lot of dust. A Bengali rickshaw puller said 
that he could have joined a jute mill, but he had not wanted to because of 
the low income, the shifts at fixed times and the high-handedness of 
management and (Hindi-speaking) sardars. Not only was work in the jute 
mills avoided by Bengalis, but living in the jute-mill lines was considered a 
problem as well: ‘Bhalo lok thakte chai na’ (Good people don’t want to live 
here). 

Although these popular explanations have been contradicted, the 
overall trend is clearly a domination by migrant labour. This section looks 
at the different explanations for this. First, it examines whether the trend 
was due to employers’ preferences for migrant labour. Second, it considers 
whether the relative ‘affluence’ of Bengal provides an explanation for the 
absence of Bengalis. It continues with a description and critique of popular 
ideas of the ‘character of the Bengali’ and his ‘unsuitability’ for jute-mill 
work, and finally the position of refugees from East Bengal is described. 


Employers’ Strategies 


Many authors have stressed employers’ strategies and recruitment policies 
to explain why the jute industry came to be dominated by labourers from 


* Indian Industrial Commission 1916-18 (hereafter HC 1916-18), Minutes of Evidence, 
Vol. 6, Confidential Evidence, p. 95 ff (the volumes of evidence are found in the Parliarnen- 
tary Papers, 1919, House of Commons, Vol. XVIII (II), Cmd. 235, India Office Library and 
Records [hereafter IOLR]). 

* N. Bhattacharya and A.K. Chatterjee, ‘Some Characteristics of Jute Industry Workers ın 
Greater Calcutta’, EPW, February 1973, pp. 297-308. 

# For example, K.P. Chattopadhyay denied that Bengalis shunned industnal labour and 
attributed the dominance of migrant labour to the system of recruitment. He noted that in the 
mills south of Calcutta, the percentage of local Bengali labour was around 80. A Socio- 
Economic Survey of Jute Labour, Calcutta, 1952. 
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outside Bengal. However, there is little or no evidence from which to 
conclude that this was due to an active policy followed by employers.” 
Foley, who wrote the most extensive report on the recruitment of labour 
during the expanding phase of the industry, noted that migrant labour had 
been found to be more regular, stronger, steadier and more satisfactory. 
Nevertheless, he concluded: ‘One naturally asks what recruiting agency is 
used to supply this constantly increasing enormous demand, and it 1S 
somewhat astonishing to find that no recruiting on any systematic method 
is done at all.’” 
And Prentice, the Magistrate of 24-Parganas, wrote in 1919: 


Local labour is insufficient for mill requirements. All offering is accepted 
and none is displaced by imported labour. Indeed the mills can usually 
employ more labour than is available, whether local and imported, and 
ordinarily there is no surplus though this year labour is comparatively 
easy to obtain owing to high prices and general scarcity.” (Emphasis 
added.) 


There are few references which show that mill-owners complained that 
local labour was too expensive, not willing to work or leaving regularly. 
The evidence shows that opinions differed about which kind labour was 
better, local or migrant.” Bengali labourers left often, because their villages 
were close to the mills; on the other hand the up-country labourers left en 


- 77 Ag far as I know, there are hardly any references to this: I have come across only two. In 
1881 Finlay Muir, of Champdany Jute Mill, requested the Government of India for assistance 
in the recruitment of labour from Bihar and UP (Das Gupta, ‘Factory Labour in Eastern 
India’, p. 285). Basu concluded that the Indian Jute Mills Association preferred migrants 
because Bengalis would not respond to cash stimulus, and migrant labour was more steady 
and regular in attendance. Subho Basu, ‘Labour Movement in Bengal From Community 
Consciousness to Class Consciousness: A Case Study of the Jute Mill Worker (1881-1909), 
Dissertation Master of Phuiosophy, Jawaharlal Nehru University, Delhi, 1988, p. 12. 

# B, Foley, Report on Labour in Bengal, Calcutta, 1906, p. 9. He noted that Bengalis were 
sacking weavers (a rougher quality) because they were too careless. Although workers were 
leaving 1f they could earn more in a newly started mull, and the old mull would then suffer, 
employers ‘have no systematic method of recruiting to supply their deficiencies, but after a 
time labour comes of itself from up-country and they fill up again’ (p. 9). 

2 West Bengal State Archives (hereafter WBSA), Commerce Department, Commerce 
Branch, 1W-15, A 1-15, May 1919 

® See in particular the Indian Factory Labour Commission (Morison Committee), Report 
of the Indian Factory Labour Commission, Shimla, 1908, 2 Vols (hereafter JFLC). Further, 
Foley (Report on Labour) wrote that the finer weaving work should be done by up-country 
Muslims since Bengalis were too careless, but the contrary opinion also existed, that Bengalis 
were more skilful. Mill owners complained to the IIC 1916-18 about the unwillingness of 
labourers to respond to the stimulus of higher wages, but they did not distinguish local from 
migrant labour. 
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masse during the ‘hot season’, leading to scarcity of labour in the period 
from March till July. 

The introduction of electric light and the subsequent lengthening of the 
working day in the first decade of this century also played a role in the 
changing composition of labour. The IFLC wrote: ‘many of the upcountry 
hands prefer the long hours from 5 AM to 8 PM... .; the local weavers 
seemed on the whole to prefer the shorter hours . . . as many of them lived 
at some distance from their work.’” 

Clarck, manager of Kankinarrah and Kamarhatty jute mills, felt convinced 
that with a 10-hour day they would get a great deal more local labour: ‘The 
Bengali would not come at 5 A.M... .’ The weavers in Budge Budge 
Mill—one of the mills south of Calcutta where a relatively large number of 
Bengalis worked—-said that they would be more satisfied with a lower wage 
and shorter working hours. Foley told the commission that the absence of 
Bengalis in some mills was due more to their inefficiency than to their 
ability to stand the hours, and he doubted that Bengalis would return to 
weaving if hours were restricted.» 

The extension of working hours made the industry less attractive for 
- local labourers living near the mills with their families (although some 
Bengalis stayed overnight in coolie lines) who might have had other kinds 
of work, and more attractive for migrants without families who came to the 
mill for a specific period. But even in this case, the employers did not show 
any preference: the Bengalis left the mills which had extended the working 
days and their place was taken by migrant labour. They were not pushed 
out. 


The ‘Affluence’ of Bengal 


Perhaps the oldest explanation for the absence of Bengalis in the industry 
was the relative affluence of Bengal, the relative prosperity of the Bengali 
peasants which made it unnecessary for them to join the industry. Foley 
concluded that labour could not be obtained from districts like Darjeeling, 
Murshidabad, Jessore and Khulna because ‘the natives of these districts 
are too prosperous to leave their homes in search of work’.“ The Indian 


` The manager of Champdany Jute Mill, who told Foley (Report on Labour, Appendix, p 
vu) that he had a high number of ‘indigenous’ labourers, said. ‘They [Bengalis] were very 
regular in the hot weather, and apt to stop work because of the heat. The up-countrymen 
worked regularly, but would all go away at one time, and refused to go in relays.’ 

2 IFLC, ‘Inspection Notes’, p. 126 The manager of Hastings Jute Mill in Rishra (FLC, 
witness 162) noted the scarcity of labour from April tll June and added that night work was 
abandoned owing to this scarcity. See also Chakrabarty, Rethinking Working-class History, p. 
104, 

3 IFLC, oral evidence, Nos. 170, 192 and 173. 

* Foley, Report on Labour, para 82. 
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Industrial Commission noted that the density of population was relatively 
high, but that this did not force many people to find employment outside 
agriculture. 


Not only do the inhabitants multiply and thrive, but large numbers of 
people have to be imported from other provinces to assist in the cultivation 
and marketing of the crops. In many of the districts of Bengal, according 
to the 1911 Census Report ‘the people are so prosperous that they can 
afford to look down upon menial work and leave most of it to immigrants 
from Bihar and the United Provinces who serve as earth-diggers, palki- 
bearers, domestic servants, boatmen and general labourers.’ 


The District Magistrate of Howrah wrote: 


People of this district do not go out to other places in quest of labour; 
they have their own lands to till and it appears from the reports of the 
mul managers that they cannot have these people during the tilling and 
reaping season when up-country and Orissa people take their places, 
but this is only for [a] short time.* 


The idea of the prosperity of Bengal has been criticised, and it is now 
maintained that while Bengal as a whole might have been relatively pros- 
perous, this was not true for the total agricultural population.” The Dufferin 
Report of 1888* shows that even in the late nineteenth century, a consider- 
able portion of the population had only labour to rely on for its income. 
Throughout Bengal 26 per cent of households depended solely on Jat sur, 
and this figure was considerably higher in the western districts. Another 13 
per cent of households had labour as an additional source of income. 
Agricultural wage labour increased with commercial investment in land 
and cash crops (jute, opium, sugar). Up till the middle of the twentieth 
century, the proportion of rural labourers remained the same, but in the 
late twentieth century this had increased to 55 per cent of the population. 
In 1888 there were about 13 million Bengalis who lived on wages derived 
from labour; in 1980 they numbered 60 million.” The regional differences 
which had existed at the end of the nineteenth century have become 


= TIC 1916-18, Vol. 6, Confidential Evidence, p. 103 

* WBSA, Commerce Department, Commerce Branch, 1W-15, A 1-15, May 1919. 

” Greenough describes the ‘prosperity of Bengal’ as a cultural construct, an ideal formulated 
by Bengalis, and contrasts this with the material situation under colonialism Paul R Gree- 
nough, Prosperity and Misery in Modern Bengal. The Famine of 1943-1944, New York/Oxford, 
1982. 

* Quoted ın Schendel and Faraizi, Rural Labourers in Bengal. 

* Schendel and Faraizi, Rural Labourers in Bengal, p. 46. In 1900, about 7 per cent of the 
rural population had labour as its primary occupation; in 1970 this was 27 per cent, census 
figures, in ibid., p 6. 
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blurred. An increasing number of labourers have become wandering desti- 
tutes.” 


Migration within Bengal 


At the end of the nineteenth century, there existed an intricate network of 
migration within Bengal which was mainly seasonal and circular. Foley” 
noted that labour could not be obtained from a large number of districts, 
particularly in central-south and eastern Bengal, where the population was 
‘too prosperous’, but that people emigrated from the following districts: 
Chittagong, Nadia, Murshidabad, Bankura, Midnapore and Birbhum. In 
Birbhum in the first half of the nineteenth century, it was said that labour 
was so cheap that a native would carry a box to Calcutta.“ At the end of 
that century there was immigration from and to the neighbouring districts, 
Burdwan and Murshidabad. Nadia, Foley noted, had a high population 
density and people migrated because the land tenure was bad, the climate 
unhealthy and the wages of unskilled labour low. There was some migration 
to Calcutta, but more to East Bengal and the Sunderbans. In Murshidabad, 
labour was almost totally local. Migrants went north to Malda for the 
paddy harvest and there was some migration to Jessore and Khulna. 
Bankura also had sufficient local labour, with a surplus in the winter 
months. According to Foley, there was no migration from east Bankura, 
but the rest of the district was comparatively poor and the people migrated 
at the beginning of the winter and in the period February—June. With the 
exception of Santhals and Bauris working in the collieries, the labourers 
found employment in agricultural operations and earthwork and ‘are not 
suited for factory work... 2 Many people migrated from Midnapore 
(almost 100,000 in 1911), mainly to 24-Parganas, Calcutta and Hooghly. 
According to Foley, the Santhals migrated, but they refused to go to 
Calcutta: they were said to be afraid of diseases. They were ‘recommended’ 
only for coal mines. 

Although the migration was over shorter distances than that of ‘up- 
country’ labour, there has been considerable migration between districts, 
and it was probably even greater in the beginning of this century than 
around 1950.“ During the period of industrialisation, when local labour 
was replaced, Bengal as a whole was more prosperous than other provinces, 
but within Bengal there was great variation. The western districts were 


© See also Schendel, Three Deltas. 

“ Foley, Report on Labour. 

€ Tinker, A New System of Slavery 

3 Foley, Report on Labour. 

“ Schendel and Faraizi, Rural Labourers in Bengal, p. 50 ff., Census 1951, Vol. 6, pt 1a, 
p. 298. 
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clearly poorer and a significant part of the population depended on wage 
labour and migrated. However, the migrants from the poorer Bengali 
districts in general did not go to Calcutta and industrial occupations. 


The ‘Character’ of the Bengali 

Racial or cultural explanations have also been widely given, and not only 
by colonial authorities, to explain why such few Bengalis joined the jute 
industry. A characteristic attributed to Bengalis was that they were not 
willing to give up agricultural work and wanted to work in open fields 
rather than in a factory. Labour from ‘tribal areas’ was seen as unsuitable 
for jute mills. Foley,“ for example, noted that people from different ‘tribal’ 
districts were not suitable for jute work: people from Santhal Parganas, who 
went to coal mines and tea plantations; people from Hazaribagh, who went 
to Assam; and people from Bankura and Sambalpur, who were ‘too 
jungly’. Indeed, few ‘tribals’ were found in the industry. According to the 
1921 Census, four main tribal groups constituted only 0.7 per cent of the 
jute labour force.“ 

This stereotype persists even today and was reflected in many interviews. A 
migrant labourer from Benares told us that very few Bengalis worked in 
factories because they were more interested in agriculture. Because they 
owned land, he said, Bengalis came for work for only two to four months 
per year, when there was no work on their land. A bara sardar (head 
supervisor) from Burdwan said that many people from his village migrated 
for work—for agricultural work, as house servants and for various occupa- 
tions in the town. Not many, however, went to the jute mills. He himself 
took some people from his village but they went back to the village, 
because they came from the ‘open field’ and could not adjust to factory 
work. Agricultural work was hard work too, but, unlike the migrants from 
Bihar, rural Bengalis were afraid to go to Calcutta. 

Another explanation refers to the Bengali as being unwilling to do 
manual labour. The RCLI wrote: 


The Hooghly . . . is surrounded by the heavily populated districts of 
Bengal, but does not draw the bulk of its factory workers from them. 
The Bengalis have less inclination for factory work than other Indian 
races; when the industries of the Hooghly were being built up, their 
economic: position was not such as to make the terms offered by 
industry attractive ... they, more than most Indian peoples, have 


“© Foley, Report on Labour. 
* The four tribal groups are Santhals, Oraons, Mundas and Bauris Of these only 1888 
people worked in the jute industry where a total of 279,854 people worked. 
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been realising the possibilities which industry offers to skill... .” 
(Emphasis added.) 


Bengalis worked in jute mills, but only in skilled, mechanical and admin- 
istrative employment. Mitra, the Chief Census Officer for the 1951 Census, 
discarding the myths of the affluence of Bengal and the immobility of 
Bengalis, replaced them with another: 


It has been argued that the reason why the Bengali does not go into 
industry as mill-worker as much as a man from other states of India is his 
opulence in agriculture which makes him disdain work at the mill... 
this story of agricultural opulence is largely a myth and as even a brief 
account of industries in decayed towns teaches us he is not loth to work 
with his hands at boiler and furnace. The reason is probably to be found 
elsewhere and it seems that what is held as virtue for some is held as a 
shortcoming against the Bengali workman. The latter is more precision 
worker, an artisan, a craftsman with a sense and gift of individual 
design, a sense of freedom of fabrication, than a mass producer.* 


These stereotypes were ‘common knowledge’ among the inhabitants of the 
industrial area. This is significant: the stereotypes may, in a sense, become 
true. Ideas about what groups of people usually do, or ought to do, are 
very important. It is clear that this ‘unsuitability’ was a myth, but at the 
same time it was a myth that worked: once certain patterns of migration 
and employment are established, they do not change easily. My argument 
is that if we free the myths from their racial connotation, they say some- 
thing about the existing division of labour, the segmentation in the labour 
market. If we read the descriptions of the ‘character’ of the Bengali as 
sociological categories, they do give indications about why certain groups 
joined in the industries and others did not. Social and cultural factors are 
important for the segmentation of the labour market. People’s identities, 
their belonging to certain groups and ideas about what certain groups 
should do and are good at, influence their patterns of employment. 


Refugees from East Bengal 


In 1942, Calcutta was bombed by the Japanese airforce, and as a result 
people moved out of the city. In 1943, Bengal was hit by the Great Famine, 


* RCLI, Vol. 5, pt 1, p. 11 A recent study argues that there ‘was, besides, the general 
disinclination of the labouring class in Bengal towards undertaking labour involving much 
physical strength and exertion and also such labour as was looked upon as degrading in a 
caste-ridden society. Bengal needed labourers principally for digging ground, sowing seads 
[sic] and harvesting crops, bearing palanquins, scavenging, and for leather-work Assamese 
labour was not available for such types of work, but the big-boned Bihari labourers were’ H 
Chattopadhyaya, Internal Migration in India, p. 252. 

= Census 1951, Vol. 6, pt 1a, p. 433. 
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which caused a wave of migration to Calcutta, probably largely temporary. 
Partition again caused huge waves of migration, and it is estimated that 
between 1946 and 1951 more than 2 million people moved from East 
Bengal to West Bengal” and that between 1947 and 1970 1 million refugees 
came into Calcutta Metropolitan Corporation.” 

The large-scale movement of people did not significantly alter the com- 
position of the industrial labour force. Few of the refugees from East 
Bengal have joined the industry. Before starting my research, I had assumed 
that it was not possible for them to enter the industry. But this was not the 
case. In the 1940s there was a shortage of workers because of the bombing 
and Hindu—Muslim riots. Also, the government attempted to stimulate 
industrial employment among the refugees. In one jute mill from which 
many Muslims left and which had a reported shortage of 500 workers, 70 
refugees were engaged as trainees. ‘By the end of the year, however, 38 
had left of their own accord, 16 had been discharged as unsuitable, 12 were 
still under training and the remaining 4 had been registered as budlis.’ 
About 600 new hands, other than refugees, were recruited.” Close to 
Titagarh, there is a large colony of refugees, but few of them have joined 
the mills; most are engaged in artisanal production, especially the produc- 
tion of bangles from conch shells, their caste work in East Bengal. We 
interviewed one person from this group: he works in a jute mill, but as a 
mechanical worker. 

The evidence indicates that it was not impossible for the Bengali refugees 
to get work in the mills. But they did not join in large numbers, and the 
employers wrote (again) that they were not interested or not adaptable to 
industrial work. Recruitment in the mills is along the lines of relatives and 
acquaintances, which would give the migrants who came earlier an advan- 
tage. But till the 1960s getting a job was not difficult. Also, Bengalis in 
general would not be without contacts, since most of the clerks are Bengalis. 
Nevertheless, very few joined the industry and the industrial labour force 
continued to be dominated by ‘up-country’ labour. 

Thus different groups of Bengalis had different reasons for not being 
interested in the industry. The local elite could hardly bear the sight of up- 
country labour and the sound of the factory whistle. The sons of the local 
landholders certainly did not need or want to join the industry, except in 
clerical jobs. Because of the expanding economy, artisans did not need to 
join the mills. There was sufficient demand for labour and for the products 


“” Census 1951, Vol. on West Bengal, p. 87. 

* K. Laxmi Narayan, ‘Growth of Metropolitan Cities and their Migrants: A Historical and 
Demographic Profile’, ın M.S.A. Rao, ed , Studies in Migration, Internal and International 
Migration in India, Delhi, 1986, pp. 85-159. 

5 Duff & Co., Manager’s Report, Samnuggur South, 1950, pp. 57-58. The reports of Thomas 
Duff and Company are available at the University of Dundee, Archive Department, MS 86/V/8 
(Manager’s Reports to Directors, 1930-1974). The Report on Victoria Mill in the same year 
noted that East Bengal refugees who were employed as trainees through the Regional Employ- 
ment Exchange did not show much enthusiasm: ‘most of them left after a few days work.’ 
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of small-scale industries,” so the poorer classes were also not forced to join 
the industry. It is in this context of an expanding economy, I hold, that it 
was possible for Bengalis to ‘shun’ industrial work. Further, during this 
period of economic expansion, the idea of jute work as chhoto kaj, low- 
status work, developed. Even today, it is said, Bengalis, including refugees 
from East Bengal, do not want to join the jute industry due to status 
reasons, because it may make their dowry lower. In contrast to Bengalis, 
Biharis had started taking up different kinds of work in Bengal. They 
‘replaced’ Bengali labour, but they did not push it out: Bengalis left of their 
own accord. In the next section a closer look is taken at how the migrants 
were recruited for the industry. 


Methods of Recruitment in the Jute Industry 


Because of the pre-existence of migration streams at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, little active recruitment was needed for the jute industry. 
Many of the historical studies of the methods of recruitment in this industry 
have emphasised the role of the middleman (sardar) as an instrument of 
power of the management. The sardar’s ‘traditional’ ties, his personal 
relations with the people from his village, have also been interpreted as 
means of control and as a reason for the segmentation in migration streams. 
Rather than emphasising the role of the sardar, I argue that recruitment 
was mainly through personal relations and the sardar was part of this 
personal relations network. The workers we interviewed did not perceive 
themselves as being controlled by the middleman. There were various 
channels to get a job: the presence of a middleman in one’s channel of 
relations provided an added opportunity. I argue that the position of the 
middleman arose primarily from his community background and that the 
institution of intermediation was no invention of the employers. 

Few subjects relating to Indian labour have stirred the imagination as 
much as the role of the sardar, the labour recruiter and foreman. The role 


2 This has happened probably more in the more skilled industries. Mahisyas, originally an 
agricultural caste, first took up work in engineering factories and then started small engineer- 
ing units. Raymond Lee Owens and Ashis Nandy, The New Vaisyas, Bombay, 1977. See 
M.D. Mormss, ‘The Growth of Large-Scale Industry to 1947’, in The Cambridge Economic 
History of India, Vol. 2, Cambridge, 1983, pp. 553-676, for a similar argument:‘ . . evidence 
suggests that the reduced importance of Bengali workers in the jute industry may be better 
explained by taking into account the response of urban groups to the advantages offered by 
the expanding occupational structure of Calcutta and its environs than by attributing un- 
changing cultural characteristics to Bengalis.’ 

3 Sardar, or sirdar, literally means headman. Scholars have created the image of a power- 
ful sardar, a headman from the village who not only recruited labour, but also controlled the 
workers in mill and town. Chakrabarty, Rethinking Working-class History, p. 109 ff., emphas- 
ises that a large part of the sardar’s authority was based on fear and the use of naked physical 
force. Also, he describes the practices of goondas (hooligans) ın the bustees and creates the 
image that both had the same role and means of operating. He emphasises that the sardar 
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of the sardar is generally seen as exploitative and functional to the mill- 
owners. Adams, the Chief Inspector of Factories, told the HC: 


At the present time, especially in textile factories, the labour is almost 
entirely in the hands of the sirdars and time-keepers, who systematically 
extort money from the workers and are not only the direct agents in 
causing strikes but are also responsible for the continuous shifting of 
labour from one factory to another . . . . The shifting of labour from 
one factory to another is arranged with a view to extortion of money 
before re-employment.” 


He thought it would be beneficial to both employers and the labourers if 
this system could be broken. Mill-owners complained to the commission 
that the system was ‘an obstacle to progressive management, and does not 
conduce to industrial peace’, but they professed their inability to alter 
matters: it was ‘essential to Indian labour’. 

The 1921 Census (and later ones) and the Royal Commission of Labour 
in 1931 both attributed an important role to the sardars in the process of 
recruitment and as foremen. According to the RCLI, they not only controlled 
labour, but were also moneylenders—workers often incurred debt to the 
same sardar to whose gang they belonged. In housing in mill lines, the 
sardar and babu had considerable say, and sardars or their friends often 
owned or controlled shops. The commission, noting the ease with which 
outsiders could persuade workers to go on strike, attributed this to the 
sardars.” 


cannot be equated with the goonda, that the sardar also needed a kind of legitimacy, but the 
image of violence and fear remains. Das Gupta, ‘Structure of the Labour Market’ notes the 
central importance of the sardari system before 1937, when the first Labour Officers were 
introduced: ‘. . virtually all the recruitment was made by the sardars at the mull gates. . In 
recruiting labour, kinship, caste and community ties played an important role. But that was 
not all. In a situation of limited job availability, the sardars and babus took full advantage of 
their position.” Goswami argues that since the industry had shown a preference for migrant 
labour, ‘it followed that this labour could only be tapped through sirdars’ Omkar Goswami, 
‘Multiple Images: Jute Mill Strikes of 1929 and 1937 Seen Through Other's Eyes’, Modern 
Asian Studies (hereafter MAS), Vol. XXI (3), 1985, pp. 558-60. 

4 ITC 1916-18, Vol. 2, p. 327 | 

5 IIC 1916-18, Vol. 1, p. 11 Ilegal practices were often attributed to the existence of the 
multiple-shift system ın the mills, and the change to single shifts in 1931 it was thought would 
end these practices (Report Indian Factories Act, 1931). The shifts were overlapping and this 
gave rise to a very complicated system in which, the SDO of Barrackpore wrote, ‘in some 
mills at 22 different times of the day workers were coming 1n or going out of the mill’. WBSA, 
Commerce Department, Commerce Branch 1933, 1A-21, Progs. A 5-37. For example, 
dummy names were written in the daily employment register, which may have meant an 
excess employment of 10 per cent. Goswami, ‘Multiple Images’, RCLI, Vol. 5, pt 2, pp. 119 
and 143, and pt 1, p. 280 

% RCLI, Vol. 5, pt 1, p. 152. The Government of Bengal noted that the recruitment from 
other provinces ‘is regulated by the industries concerned without official intervention,’ and 
done through sardars. Ibid., p. 3. 
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The picture of the sardar as portrayed in many of the colonial reports, 
and repeated in many historical studies, is not, I think, correct. A closer 
look at the evidence on the role of the sardar, shows that his role was not as 
important as often portrayed. There has been very little active recruitment 
in the jute industry, as has been mentioned above. The evidence in the 
Royal Commission report does not show the sardar’s role as essential. The 
Kankinnarah Labour Union wrote: 


Hardly any method is adopted to recruit hands who voluntarily find 
their way to the mill area in search of employment excepting those who 
are invited by the sirdars, or Indian supervisors, from their own villages 
in up country. In some mills, if the Burra sirdar (weaving supervisor) 
happens to be a native of Chapra district, most of his men (weavers) 
under him are natives of Chapra. For some time past owing to the 
abolition of multiple shifts there has been some surplus labour in Kan- 
kinarrah and no necessity is felt for any improvement in recruiting. New 
hands are generally locally employed by the sirdars who often charge 
‘Dustories’ or commission as a matter of tradition of the country or 
practice in the industry and serious complaints are received of hardships 
suffered by recruits on this account.” 


The oral evidence of the workers in this report, giving short life histories of 
20 jute workers, does not indicate the overriding importance of the sardars. 
For example: 


Noormahamad [a weaver in Titaghur Jute Mill] was only a boy when his 
mother was compelled to send him to work in some of the jute mills near 
Calcutta, being advised to do so by many of her well-wishers, some of 
whom were mill-employees of this province. 


A worker, born in Puri in Orissa 


was obliged to seek work outside of his native place some time after his 
parents died. He had married in the meantime. Work was hard to get 
and food scarce. Having heard of the good wages paid to workers in the 
mills in Bengal he decided to come here. Borrowed money to pay his 
fare. On arrival he was lucky enough to find work almost at once in the 
Howrah Jute Mill. . .* 


Neither do my interviews show that the sardar had a central role in 
recruitment. The most common pattern of migration and recruitment was 


7 Ibid ,p 262 
* RCLI, Vol. 11, pp 355-65. Only four of the 20 cases refer to recruitment through a 
sardar 
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through the contacts of family, neighbours or more generally people from 
the same village,” and it seems that, up to around 1960 it was not very 
difficult to get one’s relatives employed. Old workers told us that much of 
the recruiting happened at the railway station, where sardars, but also 
babus, asked the incoming migrant from where he came and to come to 
work in their mill. Many of these migrants, as they had relatives in the city, 
did not need to go through this channel. 

In one case, of a group of migrants from south Orissa, I have been able 
to trace the person who started a new stream of migration towards Calcutta. 
In the first decennium of this century, Patro and his two wives came on a 
religious visit to Calcutta. They were not the first persons from Orissa, and 
they were told by other Oriya people that work was available. He started a 
tea shop and one wife started working in Khardah Jute Mill. After one or 
two years he went back to the village and brought back a group of 10 or 20 
workers. Later he repeated this, went back to the village again, and in total 
he brought about 30 workers. This was the start of a migration process 
which continues till today. People of the area were informed by family or 
relatives about the possibility of work; as described by an educated and 
English-speaking member of this community: ‘birds of a feather flock 
together’. 

‘Anyone can become a sirdar’, the Chief Inspector of Factories said in 
1919. This was confirmed by the old workers I interviewed. The sardar in 
the jute mill did not have much power and was generally an ordinary 
worker who, after he had got more experience, was put in charge of a few 
machines and had to control a relatively small group of workers (15 to 50). 
Sardars were not powerful or rich, not ‘boro lok’ or ‘paisavalas’ , they were 
mere foremen in the mills. Wages of sardars—excluding the ‘bribes’ and 
the earnings by fudging entries in the register—were not exceptionally high: 
a weaver could be earning as much as a line sardar. Some of the sardars 
were house owners or moneylenders, but most of the sardars I interviewed 
were not. 

Without doubt, bribery was common, but it should be stressed that the 
notion of bribe is a problematic one.” In the past, often some money or 


* This pattern of migration was by no means specific to this kind of large industry. 
Probably it did not differ much from migfation to the rice fields. According to the Labour 
Investigation Committee, rickshaw pullers were attracted through ‘Chaudhuns’ and ‘Sirdars,’ 
usually old and ‘reliable’ pullers. GOI, Labour Investigation Committee, Report on Rickshaw 
Pullers, Delhi, 1946. Shah emphasises the importance of established links in migration 
processes, also for the ‘hereditary urban population’, trading groups, artisans and craftsmen 
A.M. Shah, ‘The Rural-Urban Networks ın India’, South Asia, Journal of South Asian 
Studies, Vol. 11 (2), December 1988, pp 1-27 Also M.K.A. Siddiqui, ‘Caste among the 
Muslims of Calcutta’, ın Surajit Sinha, ed., Cultural Profile of Calcutta, Calcutta, 1972, pp. 
26—49. 

© Oral Evidence for the IIC, 1916-18, Vol. 2, pp. 329-34. 

í Goswami (‘Multiple Images’) notes that the word corruption should be placed in a 
proper context: it is a sign of power, but also of duties. 
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food was paid to get a job. Women and children were more likely to have 
to pay. But, the workers told us, in the past bribe was not enforced: to give 
a senior person some tea, pan or money was socially accepted. A union 
leader told us that when he wanted to get permanent work in 1958, the 
English sahib told him to pay him Rs 100 and the babu Rs 40. But, 
according to him, this was not a bribe, it was a gift to please someone 
(‘khusi karbar janya’, ‘jalpani’); now it is bribe, since it has become 
compulsory. The term bribe (ghush) was in any case not appropriate; 
workers said at that time the sardars or babus did not demand this but the 
workers themselves offered it. 

Since the 1930s, attempts were made to limit the influence of the sardar. 
Labour bureaus were set up and labour officers employed to improve 
relations between the management and employees and to abolish the 
practices of sardars. Since then the employment and retrenchment of 
workers became increasingly formalised, more and more subject to regula- 
tions. For example, the Labour Commissioner was to be notified about 
cases of lay-off and retrenchment, who in turn was to supply mills with a 
list of the retrenched workers who were eligible for the vacancies, and in 
cases of retrenchment and re-employment, the seniority principle was to 
operate. In principle, recruitment became formalised and the role of 
sardars diminished. 

‘The sardar dies hard’, Mukherjee wrote in 1945.2 According to the 
Labour Investigation Committee of 1946, the attempts to eliminate the 
role of babus and sardars were not always successful, although most of the 
larger mills had appointed labour officers.“ Some sardars tried to resist the 
introduction of new systems of registration, and sometimes a struggle arose 
between trade unions on the one hand and sardars, head sardar or babus 
on the other. For example, in Victoria Mill in 1939, the introduction of a 
labour office and the taking of photos was resisted by workers, who were 
said to be under the influence of Red Flag (communist) unions. The unions 
were opposed by the sardars and the babus.“ But it is likely that in many 
cases trade unions were formed by sardars, the people with more power 
and status in the mills. At least today, union leaders are often people from 
higher castes, with higher positions in the mills. 

The disappearance of the labour shortage did influence the role of the 
sardar in another way. Although in the past people had to pay money to 
get employment, this was not substantial, or it was not regarded as bribe. 
As the interviewed workers said, why would one have to pay bribe if there 
was shortage of labour? But now the cost of getting a job has increased, 
and the middleman’s position has become stronger. 


“ Radhakamal Mukherjee, The Indian Working Class, Bombay, 1945 

© GOI, Labour Investigation Committee (S.R. Deshpande), Report on an Enquiry into 
Conditions of Labour in the Jute Mill Industry ın India, Delhi, 1946 (hereafter LIC). 

“ Duff, Managers’ Reports, 1939, Victoria Mill; also Titaghur No. 1 Mill, p. 77. 
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Although the role of the sardar changed, the personalistic character of 
recruitment did not. To start with, the fact that one labour officer was 
responsible for the recruitment of more than 3,000 workers, suggests that 
informal practices of recruitment may not have disappeared. Most of the 
interviewees said they got employment through personal relations, and it 
seems that the permission of the labour office was merely a formality. In 
my opinion, the labour office was just one more link in the network 
through which a person could get employment, and a table more where 
bribes would have to be paid.“ The same goes for the unions. They have 
not really altered the system. Although denied officially, unions do try to 
get ‘their’ people employed, and the vacancies are divided among the 
unions. As far as recruitment is concerned, unions merely form another 
intermediary, another link in the process of recruitment. ‘Informal’ means 
of recruitment are as old as the industry, or even older. 

In my opinion, the interpretation of the role of the sardar has been 
rather one-sided. The existence of sardars may be a sign of the lack of 
employers’ control as well as of power. Employers might very well have 
been indifferent to the lack of control: profits were high and wages low, 
making up for the lack of efficiency, and labour was in abundant supply. 
The sardars’ familiarity with the workers might often have been very 
convenient for the management, but at the same time it constituted a 
potential source of conflict. Sardars have been organisers of strikes as well 
as strike-breakers. For the workers, personal relations were central in 
getting a job and the sardar was not a powerful lackey of management. In 
the process of recruitment, a number of intermediaries were, and still are, 
involved, and the sardar has played a relatively small part. It is this 
personalism which is to a large extent responsible for the segmentation of 
migration streams and the labour market: people seldom migrate without 
established contacts, and people who already have a job try to get their 
relatives employed. 


© Hareven, in the study of a large factory in New England, describes how, when a 
centralised personnel system was created, overseers retained the right to request a specific 
worker through the employment office. ‘The pervasiveness of family influence over the 
employment process 1s expressed by Joseph Debski who, having been appoined to introduce a 
centralized and depersonalized hiring system in 1911, proceeded to hire his own relatives, one 
after another. His description of that process contradicts his raison d’étre: “I was the first in 
my famuly in the mills. Then I got my brother in, my other brother, my sister, and my wife 
[laughs] . . . But they don’t make jobs. But if there’s one job and three people looking, 
naturally you can give it to your own” . . . This practice was commonly followed by most 
workers, regardless of their levels of skill.’ Tamara K. Hareven, Family Tune and Industrial 
Time: The Relationship between the Family and Work in New England Industrial Community, 
Cambridge, 1982, p. 89. This shows that the influence of personal contacts 1s not something 
exclusively Indian, or pre-capitalist. 
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As described in the preceding pages, the migrants were drawn from specific 
areas, and the west—east stream of migration can be explained by lower 
wages for agricultural labourers towards the west. The rural areas from 
which the migrants came have been marked by continuity over the last 100 
years. Many of the areas remain characterised by a proliferation of small 
land-ownership. Because of increasing population, however, the number 
of the landless and those with too small a piece of land for subsistence has 
increased. 

In Saran (Bihar) in 1900, about one-fifth of the population lived below 
subsistence level. The wage of an unskilled labourer was two to three annas 
per day, while it was nearer five around Calcutta, and even higher towards 
the east. Old industries like weaving, indigo and opium declined during the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. The districts were densely popu- 
lated and new cultivatable land had not been available since the turn of the 
century. Transport was relatively well developed, first over water and later 
by train. Out-migration from Saran is an old and quantitatively important 
phenomenon, which existed before the colonial period.“ Desertion was 
common in the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries—in the later 
period often related to the extension of indigo cultivation—and the reasons 
for flight were indebtedness, poverty, inundation and decrees of the indigo 
planters. In 1891, 15 per cent of the inhabitants of Saran lived outside the 
district in which they were born. 

Saran has perhaps been exceptional in the degree of population pressure, 
but the characteristics of most of the other recruitment areas do not differ 
much. These characteristics explain why people from these districts 
migrated; they do not explain the segmentation in the migration streams. 
The districts were poor, but not necessarily the poorest districts. General 
explanations of the reasons for large-scale migration from some of the 
agricultural areas do not sufficiently explain the specific patterns of migra- 
tion. Saran is one of the poorer districts, with high population density, but 
this is not the whole story. First, I suggest that the density of population 
was to a large extent because of income from migrant labour: if the 
statistics are correct, it seems that one of every two households had income 
from outside the district. Second, I do not agree with the picture which 
portrays Saran as ‘victim’: instead it seems that, for reasons unexplored, 
the people from Saran were able to take the better opportunities available 
within the regional context; it seems that the direction of the people from 
Saran was not the worst option. 


= Yang, The Limited Raj, p. 182; see also Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System of Mughal 
Indta, 1556-1707, London, 1963. 
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Who Migrated? 


Contemporary writings on Bengal have created an image of the labour 
force as the poorest section of people, coming to the industry as their last 
resort, they were ‘pushed, not pulled’ as the Census and the Royal Com- 
mission on Labour put it, and this image has persisted in the writings of 
historians.” My research has convinced me that the image of the migrants 
as the victims of economic development needs correction. 

The migrant labour force had a mixed social and caste background, as 
noted for example in the 1911 and 1921 Censuses. Certain groups, parti- 
cularly ‘tribals’, did not form part of it, but in general the migrant population 
seems to have come from all strata of rural society: ‘The emigration from 
North India represented an average sample of the rural population, exclud- 
ing the trading, clerical and priestly castes—and also excluding many of the 
really downtrodden, the sweeper-folk, the lowest of the Untouchables’.® 

Data on the extent of land-ownership of migrants is scarce and unreliable, 
but the available information shows a diversity in the pattern of land- 
ownership. At the end of the 1940s, a survey found that 59 per cent of the 
mill workers were landless, and 21 per cent owned less than 2 bighas (two- 
third of an acre) of land, and 20 per cent more than 2 bighas.® The last 
large survey among jute workers, made around 1970, showed that although 
86 per cent of the workers were born in the village, 42 per cent of the 
families of workers did not own any land, and 29 per cent owned less than 1 
acre.” A survey in Bihar in the 1980s showed that 39 per cent of the 
migrants were landless, and that 38 per cent had less than 2.5 acres.” This 
distribution was not very much different from the distribution of the total 
sample population: people with land migrate almost as often as those 
without land. My field study confirms that patterns of land-ownership 
among migrants are diverse: people with and without land migrate. 

Further, not all people without land migrate. The amount of land people 
possess often is not sufficient to maintain the family, but then there are 


“ According to Das Gupta: ‘Ruined artisans, labourers failing to get adequate employment 
and subsistence in the rural economy, agriculturalists unsettled by the sort of changes taking 
place in the agricultural economy, unskilled of all trades, and peasant, artisans and labourers 
turned into destitutes and papers were the most numerous among the working mass employed 
in the jute mulls’ (Das Gupta, ‘Factory Labour in Eastern India’, p. 315, emphasis in orginal). 
“The push was felt particularly by persons of low economic and social status because “this class 
of population had little inducement to stay at home for agricultural wages are notoriously low, 
and (they) will be ready to go abroad ın order to earn a fair wage”’. Yang, The Limuted Raj, 
p. 196, quoting Fremantle, 1906. 

“ Tinker, A New System of Slavery, p. 267. 

® K.P. Chattopadhyay, Survey of Jute Labour, p. 29 ff. 

” Bhattacharya and Chatterjee, ‘Some Characteristics of Jute Industry Workers’. 

7 A.S. Oberai, P.H. Prasad, and M.G. Sardana, Determinants and Consequences of 
Internal Migration in India. Studies in Bihar, Kerala and Uttar Pradesh, Delhi, 1989, p 36. 
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many more people who might migrate. For example, migrants from an 
area in south Orissa, of which there is a large concentration in Titagarh do 
not form the poorest section of their village. When the first migrant left, he 
did possess a few acres of land and the family has been able to increase this 
land significantly. His family’s well-built houses now occupy a prominent 
place in the village market. Also, other migrants J interviewed did possess 
some land and generally the family did not farm this land themselves. It is 
not uncommon for land to be given out to sharecroppers. Not all the 
people in the village are as well-off as the families of the migrants, and it 
shows that the migrant workers, who m to belong to the poorest 
sections in the town, do not necessarily belong to the poorest in the rural 
area.” 

Almost all the people interviewed answered that they migrated and 
started work in the jute mills because of some crisis in their village, because 
their land was not sufficient to maintain their family, or their business was 
not profitable. But shortage of land, or family need does not fully explain 
the migration. Even people with more land say that there is a need to earn 
more income, as I will describe in the following pages. 


Decisions to Migrate... 


The majority of the people interviewed said that problems in the village 
were the reason they had left the village, and in most cases this refers to a 
shortage of land. Of the interviewed people, half said that they did not own 
any land, and many mentioned that the growth of their family forced them 
to migrate. Although insufficient land is the main reason why people have 
migrated, the decision to do so is generally more complex. Many of the 
people interviewed did not refer only to the ‘push’ of shortage of land, but 
also to the ‘pull’ of the industrial area. A person from Bihar improved his 
status by going to the city. Yang” describes that the migrants lived in better 
style, and were looked upon with respect. A Bhojpuri proverb says: ‘One 
who gets a job in the East, can fill his house with gold.’ However, the 
men’s departure was not always welcome, and another proverb says: 
‘Railways are not our enemy. Nor are the steamships. Our real enemy is 
nokari.’” 


n To my embarrassment, on my visit to Gurundi I did not recognise a worker who I had 
interviewed a few days before in Titagarh. As an excuse for this, and Wlustrating the point 
- made here, he looked totally different in the village, dressed ın a clean dhotı, sitting in one of 
the shops at the market place. Where he had seemed to be part of the proletanat in Titagarh, 
he seemed to belong to the upper strata in the village. 

3 The Limited Raj, pp 198-99. 

™ Quoted in Chakrabarty, Rethinking Working-class History, p. 187, quoting Gyan- 
endra Pandey, ‘Community Consciousness and Communal Stnfe’, unpublished manuscript 
Nokri (nokari, naukri) means service, and in mywiew commands respect rather than other- 
wise. 
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What is defined as need is not fixed and differs from person to person. 
For example, somebody from Arrah, with somewhat higher education and 
now owning a bookshop, said that because of serious poverty in the family 
he had to go to the city and started to work as cleaner. Two brothers were 
already ‘in service’, and had started a moneylending business. He left the 
village and when he came back after five years, the family condition was 
certainly not bad any more. Somebody else said that if he had had land, he 
would not have worked in the city; but through his work in Titagarh, he has 
been able to acquire 3 acres of land and he still stays in Titagarh. Another 
worker went back to the village after being dismissed, and stayed there for 
nine years, producing cigarettes, then came back to the town because the 
situation had become difficult—why at that time was not specified. Asked 
why he did not try another mill, he did not deny that it was possible but 
said that he did not try. 

Family situation is an important factor in the decision to migrate, but the 
ways in which the decisions are influenced are complex. Men migrated 
because they had to provide an income for the family, but how many of the 
brothers went varied. There is a need to maintain the land, but that does 
not mean that more brothers could not have come. Land is also given in the 
care of others. Changes in family composition may be crucial as well. 
‘Deserted women’ or widows constituted an important part of the labour 
force: for example a woman from Balia came with her children after the 
death of her husband when the family land was sold and she separated 
from the rest of the family. Division of the family, quarrels between 
brothers, also constitute an important reason for people to migrate. But 
there are also stages in the cycles of persons or households in which 
migration is a much more voluntary decision. For young men particularly, 
it is possible not to take any job available, but to look and move around; 
only after a certain age they are supposed to settle down. 


. . and to Return 


Although migration to the industrial area of Calcutta started over a hundred 
years ago, it is still an area dominated by migration. Surprisingly, many 
people did not settle permanently: while the jute mills offered relatively 
permanent employment, the workers maintained strong links with the 
places from which they came. The dominant form of migration has been a 
regular pattern of single male migrants moving to and fro between their 
village and rural or urban destinations, and I argue that this circulation 
contributes to the segmentation of migration and the labour market. 
‘Instability’ seems to have been a central characteristic of the Indian 
labour force.” The evidence seems to leave little doubt that the jute 


3 Part of the following argument has been presented in Arjan de Haan, ‘Migrant Labour in 
Calcutta Jute Mills Class, Instability and Control’, ın Peter Robb, ed , Dalt Movements, and 
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industry’s labour force was unstable, that workers left often. Foley con- 
cluded in 1906: ‘The mill employees are not as a whole attached to the mills 
in which they started working, but if they see a chance of making more 
money in any other mill, they will at once leave.’** The IFLC” likewise 
concluded that the Indian operative was independent and ‘fond of change’. 
Curjel wrote that about one-third of the workers in any mill were always 
‘on the move’.* The Royal Commission.estimated the annual turnover of 
labour to be’60 per cent, that is, in less than two years’ time the entire 
factory labour force was replaced.” Figures of the RCLI show that over 60 
per cent of the labour force was employed for less than five years. In 1946, 
according to the LIC, more than half of the workers were employed less 
than five years. But since the 1930s, job changes have become less common 
and people have stayed in their jobs for much longer. In 1972, 49 per cent 
of the workers of one mill had worked in the same mill for over 10 years.” 

The following life stories, one from the RCLI , and one from my field- 
work, illustrate that the workers indeed changed. The story of a Madrasi 
sardar runs as follows: 


On the death of his father his mother came to Serampore with him when 
he was 12 years old. His mother secured a job in the Serampore Cotton 
Mill while he got a job as a spinning shifter in the India Jute Mill. He 
worked there for two years and then left the place in order to secure 


the Meanings of Labour in India, Delhi, 1993. I use the term ‘instability’ primarily from an 
employer’s perspective, signifying that labourers left the mills, for various reasons. This was 
one of the most important themes 1n the government reports in the beginning of the century. 
Industrialisation was thought to be socially difficult, because the Indian ‘native’ did not 
conform easily to the capitalist work discipline. This idea has been criticised in the 1950s, 
especially by Morris, who unveiled the idea as being an employer’s concept without empirical 
basis M.D. Morns, ‘The Labor Market in India’, in W.E. Moore and A.S. Feldman, Labor 
Commutment and Social Change in Developing Areas, New York, 1960, pp. 173-82. 

* Foley, Report on Labour, p. 9. 

7 IFLC, pp. 19-20. 

” Dagmar F Curjel, ‘Enquiry into the Conditions of Employment of Women before and 
after Childbirth, in Bengal Industries’, Unpublished Report, 1923, WBSA. 

? RCLI Vol. 1, p 26, cited m Mukherjee, p. 35; The Indian Working Class, p 35; RCLI 
Vol. 5, pt. 1, pp. 262-79. The Managing Director of the Angus Jute Mill told the Royal 
Commussion that ‘about 13 per cent of the labour from other provinces leave the jute mull each 
month, either with or without leave, and are absent for periods of several weeks...’ (:bid , 
P 395, italics in original). For the figures, he assumed that an employee’s service terminates 
when he leaves for several weeks’ visit to his native village. On this basis the labour turnover 
was estimated to be about 12.5 per cent per month, so that the average duration of employ- 
ment was about eight months. 

” Titaghur Jute Mill No 2, Titagarh, Labour Office, Permanent Workers’ Register. In 
1972, the average number of years worked by the permanent workers was 18, and this had 
increased to 29 in 1991 
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some better job at Titaghur . . . Both of them remained at Titaghur for 
four years, then went home. His mother got him married and he then 
returned from his home with his mother and wife to Shamnuggur where 
he got a job as a rover . . . he associated with bad company and thereby 
got into bad habits of drinking and gambling . . . . He worked five years 
in his present job as a rover and was then promoted to assistant drawing 
sirdar . . . . Being unable to clear the debt (which he accumulated due 
to drinking and the ceremony at his mother’s death) he was compelled 
to leave this place and went to Jagatdal where he worked as arover.... 
He came back again to Shamnuggur and got drawing sirdar’s job... .™ 


While many of the workers now have worked in the same place for most of 
their working life, others changed often. In the past, workers said, it was 
possible to change work, to leave and come back to the same mill. The 
following is an extreme example of this: 


Ali is a retired worker of 75 years, a Bengali Muslim born not far from 
Titagarh. He started in Standard Jute Mill when he was 20 years old, 
(1930), as mechanic. After five years he left for the neighbouring 
Kinnison Mill where he also worked for about five years. Then he went 
to EMCO, also in Titagarh, where he left after a quarrel. He joined 
Laxmi Jute Mill near Shealdah but left after two weeks because he was 
not satisfied with the wage. He left the area and went to the western 
parts of Bengal and Bihar, and worked in a jute mill for one year. Back 
in Titagarh he joined a friend as radio mechanic. Finally he joined the 
paper mill in Titagarh, in the fire service, and worked there for 44 years. 
He said that he was not the only one who changed that often, that many 
workers in all departments changed, for various reasons. 


While studies of industrial labour contain few references to other kinds 
of occupations, we know that there used to be a fair amount of movement 
of labour between mills. There were different reasons for these shifts. In the 
first place, the proximity of the mills made this possible. Second, wage 
rates were not standardised, and differences in wages were said to have 
induced workers to try their luck in other mills. Further, the introduction 


“ RCLI, Vol. 10, p. 359 Foley said about a weaver: ‘He had worked in four or six jute 
mills; he had come home now because of his family He left one mull for another when he 
found he could make more at another; he preferred a new mill . . . Foley, Report on Labour, 
p. 16. ‘Instances are not rare where a worker comes back three or four years later to the 
Original mill having worked ın half a dozen other mills. Workers are sometimes re-engaged 
after three or four years having once been dismissed; while those turned out of one mill are 
almost always welcome ın others. The history of many of the fresh recruits would show that 
they have been employed previously in the same industry and even in the same mill’ 
Mukherjee, The Indian Working Class, pp. 35-36. 
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of electric light played a role. Employers told the IFLC in 1908 that 
workers went to mills with electric light and longer working hours, because 
they could earn higher wages. But workers and their representatives thought 
the opposite. The secretary of the Mohammedan Association ‘admitted 
that the weavers left non-electric light mills for electric light mills in the 
cold weather’ but the majority desired shorter hours. A representative of 
Victoria Mill told the IFLC (witness 166) that ‘they decided to close the 
mill at 3 PM on Saturdays for cleaning purposes but very soon they found 
their best weavers leaving for other mills where their earning period had 
not been reduced.’ Further, sardars and time-keepers were also responsible 
for the movement of labour between factories, so as to extort money 
before re-employing the workers.” Labour laws also caused some move- 
ment of workers: employers said that children worked in different mills 
after working hours were reduced,“ and the same was said of women, 
when they obtained the legal rights of maternity leave and benefit.” 

Over time, the workforce has become more stable. The workers say that 
nowadays it is very difficult to get a job, and the possibility of choosing a 
mill is not there any more. The average number of years of employment 
has clearly increased. In 1972, the estimated average period of employ- 
ment of the permanent workers was almost 15 years, and my computation 
from the figures of one jute mill shows that the trend towards longer 
employment continues. When the supply of labour became greater than 
the demand, and part of the labour force became permanent, changing 

tween mills decreased. The introduction of pensions and other facilities 
meant that people changed less often. In another respect, however, the 
workforce has remained unstable: the workers continue to go back to the 
village. 

Foley, noting that there was practically no shortage of labour in the 25 
jute mills he visited, concluded: 


There was a general complaint, however, that there had been deficiency 
of labour during the months of April, May and June . . . . The bulk of 
hands, it is said, are immigrants from the United Provinces and Behar: 
they make more money than they require, and a larger number than can 
be spared take a three months’ holiday every year, because it is their 


® IFLC, Vol. 1, witness 126, Vol 2, witnesses 176, 181, 182, 183 and 184. 

© Witness 126 of the IIC 1916-18, Minutes of Evidence. And 25 years later: “The excessive 
turn-over among the badlis... is largely due to the fact that jobbers are pecuniarily 
interested in extending their circle of patronage so that badh workers can obtain only a few 
days’ employment in a month ın the factory’. Mukherjee, The Indian Working Class, p. 34. 

“ RCLI, Vol 5, pt 1, p 298. 

® For example, the Oral Evidence of Adams in IIC 1916-18, Minutes of Evidence The 
employers also claimed that workers asked for more leave when they got nights to sick leave 
payment in 1949. Duff, Managers’ Reports, 1949, Samnuggur South. 

* Bhattacharya and Chatterjee, ‘Some Characteristics of Jute Industry Labour’ 
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cultivation and marriage season and because they wish to avoid the 
heat. Nothing will prevent them from going away at this time: they 
would not stay for an increase of wages, and the provision of excellent 
quarters and various kinds of comforts has no effect in restraining 
them.” 


This pattern can also be recognised in the answers of some of the workers 
to the Indian Factory Commission in 1890.* Taroni, a 20-year-old landless 
female worker from Bengal, employed for seven or eight years, said that 
she went home once a year, or once in two years. She stayed about four 
months the last time she went. An Oriya labourer of 25 years, working in 
the mill for eleven years, went home after every year or a year and a half 
and stayed there eight or ten months. 

My fieldwork shows that a hundred years later, many workers still go 
back to their village regularly.” A large section of the labourers leave the 
mill area each year, especially in the ‘hot months’, April and May, till the 
outbreak of the monsoon. About half of the workers interviewed still had 
links with the village from which they came, and they went to the village 
regularly. 

A number of explanations have been brought forward to explain this 
regular leave. Higher wages were supposed to lead to a less stable working 
force, but there is little relation between the highness of the wages and 
leave. The ‘hot weather’ was a favourite explanation of the employers. 
Foley agreed that this was important, but added that not all mills expen- 
enced this problem.” Work stoppages and seasonality of production in the 
industry have played little role in the pattern of yearly return, unlike in 
many other activities attracting migrant labour. The employers’ continuous 


” Foley, Report on Labour, p. 7. 

Œ Report of the Indian Factory Commission, Parliamentary Papers V/4/59, 1890-91, IOLR, 
p. 69 ff.; see also Ranajit Das Gupta, ‘Poverty and Protest A Study of Calcutta’s Working 
Class and Labouring Poor, 1875-1900’, in Arvind N Das et al , eds, The Worker and the 
Working Class: A Labour Studies Anthology, New Delhi, 1984, p. 227. 

© Studies by Bhattacharya and Chatterjee, ‘Some Characteristics of Jute Industry Labour’ 
and Indrani Mukherjee (Industrial Workers in a Developing Society A Sociological Study, 
Delhi, 1985) also show that labourers maintained their agricultural links and left regularly to 
visit their native village. This contradicts partly the argument by Morris (‘Growth of Large- 
Scale Industry’, pp. 553-676) and others that traditional structures crumbled when the new 
industries required this. In my opinion, although there was a large amount of mobility, the 
form mobility took has been influenced strongly by so-called traditional structures, in parti- 
cular by the system of extended family and the limits on the mobility of women. I have 
described this extensively in my Unsettled Settlers 

® Mulls with electric light were able to extend their working hours and generally worked as 
double shift, and ‘the shortage of labour during the hot weather has only been experienced 
since the introduction of electric light into the mills, since this enabled the hands to carn more 
by working longer hours They are in consequence better off, more independent, and able to 
take longer and more frequent holidays.’ Foley, Report on Labour, p 10. 
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complaints of shortages of experienced weavers and spinners show that this 
slack cannot be the reason workers leave. Available figures show that in 
the period April till June production remains at the same level as the rest of 
the year, but the number of absent workers, and therefore the number of 
badlis (substitute labour) employed, increase significantly.” Leaving in this 
period has little to do with demand for labour in agricultural areas either, 
as was already noted by Foley and the Royal Commission. In Saran, the 
main periods of demand in agriculture were August-September, November- 
December, March-April and June-July. The only agricultural activity in 
May is the harvesting of wheat, but the number of people required for this 
bears no relation to the number of migrants returning to their villages.” 

In my opinion, none of the explanations that have been discussed are 
sufficient to explain the pattern of circular migration and the moment of 
leave. The workers do indeed leave during the hottest months, but not 
because of the heat: during these months marriages and other festivals take 
place in the village. According to the workers, they leave because of 
obligations in the village. ‘Tana time’ means a shortage of people, not of 
work. Returning to the village is mostly not enforced by fluctuations in 
production in the jute mills.” Neither is it caused by a need to till the land. 
The hot months are the period in which marriages and other festivals take 
place, the period in which the migrant goes back to the village and meets 
his family and friends. Among the different reasons for this pattern of 
migration, the separation of the worker from his family is in my opinion the 
most important one. Most of the workers come alone and leave their 
families behind. 

Although many of the migrants have worked in the city for decennia, 
most of them define their village as their home. Economic problems forced 
them to migrate, but that does not mean that life was not good in the 
village: the weather is good in the village, goods are cheap, and it is their 
birthplace. People say that they work in the town to maintain or improve 
their position in the village. People are proud when they manage to buy 
some land: it was said that many overstate the amount of land they own, 
and a worker said that he works to invest in his land.” Many of the workers 


* Figures on the Labour Complement of Titaghur No. 2 Mill, 1969-70, Titaghur No. 2 
Mill, Labour Office. 

2 Yang, The Limued Raj, pp. 99 ff. Only the peak of leaving in November, also noted by 
the RCLI, might be caused by the labour demand in agriculture. At the beginning of the 
century, leaving the mills might also have been caused by demand for labour in agricultural 
Bengal. 

> The continuity of the regular leave, even when the single-shift system became common, 
working hours reduced and conditions improved, shows that the pattern of circular migration 
had little to do with the organisation of the industry Bad housing conditions were a cause of 
returning, but at the same time a consequence: workers invested their savings in the village, 
not in the city. 

* Maddox wrote that ‘saving in land [1s] the great ambition of every man in Onssa.’ S L. 
Maddox, Final Report on the Survey and Settlement of the Province of Onssa (temporanly 
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have some property in their village, although the quantity varies consider- 
ably, from just a house or a few kathas land (1/27 of an acre) to some acres 
which are rented out for sharecropping. The possession of property is one 
of the main reasons the workers go back, as many said, at any time they 
consider necessary. 

Most of them return periodically, every year for one or two months, or 
more (mills grat leave without pay), after retirement and at times of crises 
and unemployment. Most illuminating was the way many migrants talked 
about the leave. We asked them whether it was possible to leave for longer 
than the statutory one-month holiday (14 days with pay). It appeared to be 
a public secret that this could be done easily, for example by buying a 
medical certificate from a doctor. Equally illuminating was the way they 
answered the question about the loss in wages which accompanies long 
leaves. Many of them laughed, and said: ‘what to do, we have family in the 
village, some work or duty there’. In short, the long leave was not disputed. 

Economic necessity is not the main reason the workers go back. The fact 
that their families stay in the village is of course one of the main reasons for 
going back. And, one worker asked me, ‘would you be able to return after 
14 days (the official holiday with pay) when you have not seen your family 
for one year?’ The marriage season is very important, as was noted in some 
of the official reports and by most of the workers, and with the marriages a 
number of other social activities take place during the period. During the 
Marriage season, people may meet their friends, also returning from work 
outside the village. They may go after the harvest season, to take care of 
the sale of the crop or to build or repair their houses from their incomes in 
the city. 

Thus my picture of migration differs from the one portrayed commonly 
in Bengal’s labour historiography. The migration streams are clearly seg- 
mented, and industrial workers come from specific areas. However, the 
bad conditions in these areas do not explain this segmentation, it does not 
explain why the largest group of workers has come from Saran. Neither is it 
the poorest who migrate, and there are various factors which influence 
people’s decision to migrate. Finally, the circular character of migration 
shows, in my opinion, that migration was not undertaken as the last resort. 
My fieldwork shows that many of the migrants have continued to return 
home, and that this was not due to economic necessity or the seasonality of 
production in the industry; the form of migration has been determined by 





settled areas) 1890 to 1900 A.D., Vol. 1, Calcutta, 1900, p 134. The desire to maintain land 18 
not a characteristic unique to ‘the Indian’. For example, a study of farmers in the US shows 
that among yeoman German Catholics in Illinois the saying goes that ‘to sell land is lıke 
cutting off your arm’; part-time farming 1s considered to be the best of both worlds; and 
Georgia farmers say that they love to farm, to be their own boss. Peggy F Barlett, ‘Industrial 
Agriculture’, in Stuart Plattner, ed., Economic Anthropology, Stanford, 1989, p 275 ff 
(Note that the medium farm size is 131 acres.) 
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the resilience of the rural structures, the demands imposed upon the 
migrants by family life. This circular migration has contributed to the 
segmentation. Because of people going back to the villages regularly there 
are very close contacts between the urban and rural areas, and returning 
migrants try to get their own relatives employed. 


Segmentation within the Industry 


The circular migration has influenced urban society in many ways. It has 
contributed to the existence of strong regional identities within the city, 
patterns of living being structured along the lines of these regional identities 
and the segmentation of the labour market. 


Although it is fairly common to find in many industrial centres workers 
from a particular Province working in a particular department, this 
tendency is most pronounced in the case of the jute mill industry in 
Bengal. For instance, the United Provinces provide a large supply of 
weavers while in the batching departments of the mills, Oriyas and 
Biharis are usually to be found. Softener feeders are mostly chamars 
from Bihar, Bilaspur, etc. Heavy work in the mills such as the lifting of 
bales is generally done by men from Gorakhpur and Gaya. The Madrasis 
dominate the preparing departments. . .* 


There is amazing segmentation of the labour force, people with similar 
backgrounds performing the same economic activities and dominating 
specific departments.* The departments in the mill show concentrations of 
people with the same background (see Table 3). The following pages 
discuss three of the most remarkable cases of segmentation: people from 
Saran, particularly, Muslims, in the weaving department, ‘Madrasis’ (from 
the northern districts of Andhra Pradesh) in spinning and migrants from 
Orissa in the least-skilled departments. 


Weaving ‘by Tradition’ 


The weaving department has been dominated by people from Saran, 
particularly Muslims. In 1902, 33 per cent of the weavers in Titaghur Jute 
Mill came from Saran (13 per cent of all workers were from Saran) and in 
‘1991 this percentage had increased significantly, 74 per cent. In 1902, 79 
per cent of all weavers were Muslims, while of the total labour force only 
36 per cent were Muslims. Of the weavers from Saran 87 per cent were 
Muslims. Even more than in these figures, the concentration of Muslims is 


*% LIC, p. 72. 
% This section uses figures computed from the Titaghur No. 2 Mill Permanent Workers’ 
Register of 1972 and 1991; the 1902 figures are calculated from Foley, Report on Labour. 
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Table 3 
Main Concentrations in Titaghur No. 2 Jute Mill, 1991 


Group Main Percentage Percentage Percentage 

department of that of total of group in 

department labour force department 
Local clerical 70 11 54 
Saran weaving 74 43 70 
Muslims weaving 62 28 70 
Snkakulam spinning 5 1 45 
Ganjam spinning 10 4 24 
Cuttack beaming 10 2 24 
Women winding 15 ' 3 48 


Source: Computed from the Permanent Workers’ Register of Titaghur Jute Mill No 2. 


reflected in the personal testimonies. ‘Saral Sardar’, for example, born in 
Arrah, argued that there are almost only Muslims in the weaving depart- 
ment. Muslims, he said, carry out weaving in the village and Hindus do not 
know weaving. 

A common explanation for this concentration of Muslims refers to their 
‘traditional’ occupation. Indeed, in north India, much of the weaving is 
done by Muslims, and the decline in this has led to an exodus.” 


Samsuddin from Saran is an example of a hereditary weaver. His grand- 
father came about 80 years ago, and started working in the weaving 
department. The family carries out weaving in the village, but the 
income is only Rs 15 or 20 a day; so he, his father and brother work as 
weavers in the mill. He stated that they did not start weaving because 
they liked it—weaving is hard work and the wage is not more than in 
other departments—but because they had their ‘source’ there, because 
people from their ‘caste’ did this work, and because they had learnt the 
work in the village. 


But not all people who joined the weaving department already knew the 
work. Many of the weavers did not know weaving when they came, and 
acquaintances taught them the job or put them in contact with an overseer. 


Ramjan Ali is a Muslim who came from Saran when he was about 20 years 
old, in 1942. During the war he worked in a camp of the American military. 


” Grierson (Notes on the District of Gaya, Calcutta, 1893) wrote that the weaver or Jolaha 
was fast disappearing from the district, because of competition from Manchester and Bombay, 
and that many had to turn to other occupations, like agriculture and palki bearers (p. 118). 
Many people of the JolAihd caste took to weaving in the jute mills: ‘The Howrah mills are full 
of Gaya Jolah&s’ (p. 107). According to Curjel also (‘Enquiry into the Conditions’, p. 5), 
weavers were hereditary castes and carried on work in their homes 
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After that he joined the Titaghur Jute Mill. His father had worked in 
Titagarh for over 20 years, and went back to the village after Ramjan 
and his elder brother started work in Titagarh. Ramjan told that there 
were 25 to 30 people from his village in Titagarh. Like his father and 
brother, he joined the weaving department; after him a son and a 
nephew did the same. In the past, he said, there were mostly Muslims in 
the weaving department, only two or three Hindus. Personal links 
helped them get jobs in this department. Ramjan did not know weaving 
when he came, and his elder brother taught him, during the time he was 
working for the Americans. 


Samiuallah, a Muslim, said that his jatir kaj was weaver. Yet his grand- 
father had been boatman and had come to his village people living in 
Titagarh. His father started working as weaver in the Standard Jute 
Mill. Samiuallah also learnt weaving, in another mill, but took up biri 
work instead. i 


People who knew the art of weaving were naturally the ones taking up 
weaving in the mills. But this does not sufficiently explain the domination 
by one specific group. First, as described in the next sub-section, people 
from Andhra Pradesh could weave but they did not join this department. 
Second, many weavers did not know how to weave when they came to 
Titagarh, but were taught the job only after they came there and were 
introduced into the mills by relatives. Finally, often it is not one’s actual 
traditional occupation that determines segmentation, but the idea about 
what that tradition is, the idea of one’s caste work, of what one should do. 


Madrasis and Spinning 


Many of the migrants from Andhra Pradesh were weavers by caste, and 
actually had been weavers in their village. However, the men generally did 
not take up weaving, but rather spinning in the mills. Mill figures are less 
telling in this case, but they still show the concentrations. In 1991, local 
labour, present in spinning in the beginning of this century, had all but 
disappeared and the largest groups are now from Saran and Azamgarh. 
People from Srikakulam and Ganjam form respectively 5 and 10 per cent 
of the workers in spinning. Of the workers from Srikakulam and Ganjam, 
45 per cent, and 24 per cent, respectively, are in spinning.” 


Linga Raju (weaver caste) came here after his village in Srikakulam had 
been flooded, and his family—who had a weaving business—had tried 


™ The figures are less striking because they do not differentiate between Telugus and 
Oriyas from Ganjam, it is likely that the Telugus from Ganjam would show a much higher 
concentration Also, if the men would be differentiated from the women, the concentrations 
are likely to be higher because the men work in spinning. 
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their luck for some time in another village. He joined when he was 16 
years old, in the spinning department (nali khula). He said that he could 
not get a job in the weaving department, since he was only 16 years old; 
and later he did not try other work any more: he learnt to handle the 
spinning machines and became sardar; this work was good. 


Different reasons were given for the fact that these ‘traditional’ weavers 
did not join the weaving department. It might be accidental, as in the case 
of Linga. Many Telugu migrants stayed permanently in the town, and in 
the past their children took up work at an early age. The largest proportion 
of child labour was in the spinning department, where boys and girls were 
employed as ‘shifters’. Many boys remained in this department and were 
promoted to spinner. 

Some workers argued that it was not possible to get other work. Amma’s 
son said that although his family was weaver by caste, they did not know 
weaving and that he could get work only in spinning, where there were 
vacancies because it is hard work. Bansitty said that weaving in the village 
differs from weaving in the mill, but also that Muslims do not permit others 
to learn weaving. The fact that Telugus came to the jute mills some 
decades later than the north Indian migrants might indicate that the north 
Indian migrants have protected their occupation, but I do not believe that 
the labour market was already closed at that time. Over time there have 
been sufficient vacancies. Bansitty, in fact, invalidated his own argument, 
since’ he became a factory weaver later on. 

The contradiction between the stories about concentration in the weaving 
and in the spinning department shows that segmentation is caused by a 
variety of factors. Some Biharis, often Muslims, had been weavers in the 
village, so they did have a lead. But many did not have the actual know- 
ledge of weaving, and still they started weaving. On the other hand, 
Madrasis came to work in spinning although many knew the art of weaving. 
This was partly because they came later and because children joined in the 
spinning department. Again, once they started there, the pattern reinforced 
itself. The ‘segment’ of weaving was not closed, but because of the form of 
recruitment and the importance of community ties, it just did not happen 
very often that Madrasis joined weaving. 


Oriyas 


People from north Orissa are generally known as people doing the rough 
work, and in the mills they started coolie work. Of the 235 workers from 
Cuttack in Victoria Mill in 1902, 35 per cent worked as general coolies, 30 
per cent in batching, and 22 per cent in the beaming department.” All 
three departments involve less skill and training. 


” At present, 3 per cent of the labour force of Titaghur No. 2 mill comes from Cuttack, 
and 22 of the 92 workers are in the beaming department. 
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Surender is from Cuttack district and is a bara’ sardar in the beaming 
department of Khardah jute mill. He stated that he supervises mainly 
Oriya people, including people from south Orissa. Migration from north 
Orissa had decreased, but there were still many people from Cuttack 
and Baleswar in the beaming department. This was, he said, for two 
reasons: because it is hard work and some skill is required, and because 
of an ‘own people’s mentality’. 


The concentration of people from Ganjam in the batching department 1S 
most remarkable. Migrants from Ganjam came to work in the departments 
where the north Oriyas worked—the unskilled departments—but there 
was a difference: north Oriyas did the harder worker, people from south 
Orissa the somewhat easier work. Most people from Gurundi in Ganjam 
live next to and work in the Khardah jute mill, and within the mill most of 
them work in batching. Of the people whom we interviewed and their 
family members (about 43), around half worked in batching. The reason 
for this concentration is a clear analogy to the pattern of migration and 
concentration of living. Asked why so many people from Gurundi worked 
in this department, many referred to the story of the first family from 
Gurundi coming to Titagarh, who started in this mill in this department, 
and later brought relatives who got work in the same department. Also, 
they said, the work is not difficult, and it has become hereditary. An 
additional reason for the concentration of people from Ganjam (and not of 
people from north Orissa) is that many women from Ganjam worked, and 
most worked in the batching department. It is likely that the men from the 
same community concentrated there as well. 

Although the origins of segmentation are not always clear, it is clear how 
the concentration operates. This initial reason may be chance, but once a 
pattern is established, it reinforces itself and it does not change easily. 


Conclusion 


Opposing pictures of migration exist in the literature. On the one extreme, 
migrants are portrayed as the top layer of the area of origin, the young men 
with money and contacts taking opportunities when offered. On the other 
is the picture of the migrant forced by poverty to migrate under the system 
of indenture, ‘colonial migration’, or as landless labourers moving in 
groups from one job to the other. In the historiography of Bengal, the 
latter picture predominates, of the migrant as the victim of colonialism and 
capitalism, ‘pushed’ and not ‘pulled’. Indicative of this picture is the 
conceptualisation of segmentation of migration streams and the labour 
market: the migrant is supposed to be without choice, and limited to one 
niche within the labour market. 
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In my opinion, ‘pushed, not pulled’ is not an apt characterisation of the 
process of migration to the mills. Firstly, ‘push factors’ cannot be seen in 
isolation from ‘pull factors’: wages in the jute mills have clearly provided 
attractive opportunities. Further, the migrants have come from all strata of 
rural society. People who seem to be proletarian in the city often are not so 
in the village. Differences in economic background do not fully explain the 
pattern of migration: both people who were badly off and better off 
migrated. Rather than seeing the migrant labour force as the lowest rung of 
society, those who were pushed out, we should see the society of immigrants 
as a replica of rural society, or an extension, since links with the village 
were mostly retained. For the migrants, the jute industry was another 
option that developed in Bengal. And it was, in their view, not the worst 
alternative. The income was relatively high and work was stable; for the 
workers it was ‘naukri’, service, and getting service increased their status in 
the village. 

This paper started with a description of different streams of migration 
within Bengal in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. This showed 
various forms of segmentation, different occupations being dominated by 
people with specific backgrounds. For example, people from Saran went in 
large number for agricultural work in East Bengal and to Calcutta’s indus- 
tries, but not to coal mines, plantations or overseas as indentured labour. 
The historiography—hindered by an almost complete absence of material 
written by workers—has left many questions unanswered, in particular the 
question of how barriers between different segments functioned. 

In the second part of the paper, we have looked at the replacement of 
local labour. This was not enforced. While existing studies have emphasised 
employers’ policies as an explanation for the relative absence of Bengali 
labour in the industry, my conclusion is that the local population’s percep- 
tions of manual labour and of the illiterate ‘up-country’ migrants were 
crucial. For a part of the population in Bengal, economically perhaps not 
well off, the status of mill work was important: it was considered inferior 
work, and the fact that it was done by ‘Biharis’ reinforced this opinion. 
There was no active strategy to oust local Bengali labour. The long work- 
ing hours made the industry ‘unattractive’ for people living with their 
families close to the mills, but this was not designed to replace local labour 
with migrants. Clearly, a part of the local population did not need to join 
the mills. From certain parts of Bengal people might have been expected to 
come, but they did not come to the jute mills. Already at the end of the last 
century, in some districts more than 40 per cent of the population depended 
on wage labour, and they did migrate to other districts. In the colonial 
vocabulary, most of these labourers were ‘not suited’ for factory work, 
they were ‘too jungly’. There is little doubt that these characterisations or 
stereotypes were inventions by colonial authorities, and often had a racial 
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character. Nevertheless, the stereotypes ‘worked’; they indicate forms of 
segmentation in migration streams, which develop historically and are not 
easily changed. The dynamics of these have hardly been studied. 

Most authors have pointed to the role of the middleman to explain the 
segmentation of migration streams. Labour recruiters sent out by the 
management looked for labour in familiar villages, often their own villages. 
They used different methods, often coercive, to take villagers away from 
the village to a place of destination, which was perhaps not the closest or 
best paying. Even when formally free, these migrants were supposed to be 
tied by their relation to the middleman. But in my opinion, the role of 
intermediary is of much less importance than has often been argued. 
Personalistic or informal means of recruitment have been more important 
than the use of force by the sardar. The term ‘sardar’ has, in fact, been 
used in a very broad sense. His power can be great, but was relatively little 
in the case of the jute mills. Contract agencies were not used in the jute 
mills and the sardar in the jute mill is clearly different from the sardars who 
were employed by labour-recruiting agencies. In the jute industry, the 
sardar was a common worker with some more experience, who was in 
charge of a small number of workers. Recruitment was mainly through 
personal relations, and the sardar was as much part of this network as he 
was the-powerful lackey of the management. 

Many of the migrants continue to go back to their villages of origin, and I 
have argued that this shows that the migrants were not victims of the 
economic developments. Employers and colonial authorities have said that ` 
industrial workers were not committed, left the mills often, and returned to 
their homes every year. The workers’ testimonies very Often do not 
contradict this, and in my opinion this indicates that the migrants were not 
without alternative means of existence, that they did have some choice. 
The fact that people keep returning home, shows in my opinion that 
different options are open. The village, the ‘home’, the birthplace plays an 
important role in the decision, and so do the relatives who are left behind. 
Although the income from work outside is much more than is earned at 
home, in a way this remains of secondary importance. Although the 
migrant needs the income from outside to plough the land, his land is of 
primary importance to him. One’s origin, the place where one is born and 
where one’s family resides, one’s ‘native village’, is of great importance for 
the rest of one’s life. 

The last part of this paper described the segmentation of the labour 
market within the town, and I have argued that the form of migration has 
contributed to this. People from certain regions have concentrated in 
specific places and, within these places, in specific jobs. The segmentation 
has historical origin, and is often accompanied by ideas or myths about 
what groups of people are good at. Questions of why specific groups went 
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to specific places and came to dominate specific occupations, why there 
was a large concentration of workers from Saran in the jute mills, and why 
Oriyas did the most unskilled work etc., have not been answered sufficiently. 
The origins of these streams have not yet been explained. Once these 
streams have come into existence, and are accompanied by ideas or myths 
about what groups of people are good at, they do not change easily. These 
forms of segmentation are not determined by economic factors only. Social 
and cultural factors are important for the segmentation of the labour 


market, and more research is needed about how economic and socio- 
cultural factors interact. 
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Doubts concerning the foisting of modern scientific knowledge as a Western 
cultural import appear to have become marginal to the mainstream of the 
Indian intelligentsia by the end of the nineteenth century. Modern science 
as a form of knowledge had by this time acquired legitimacy as a valid 
cognitive enterprise.' The programme of cultural dialogue was initiated by 
the first generation of Orientalists seeking to transplant modern science on 
to a traditional knowledge base.? The orientation of this programme was to 
be altered by the first two generations of Indian scientists over the next 50 
years: a task that embodied divergent epistemic and political commitments.’ 
This legitimate knowledge form and redefined knowledge system, became 
in the early years of the present century a symbol of cultural achievement 
and an imperative part of the developmental pursuit. 

In a study of the unfolding of the engagement between science, technical 
education and industrialisation as manifest in the pages of the important 
magazine-cum-journal, the Dawn, edited by Satish Chandra Mukherjee 
between 1897 and 1913, the authors of this essay had sought to show how 
the web of science, culture and politics was woven together in the discourse 


* The authors thank S. Rajagopalan, Karnataka State Council of Science and Technology, 
for listening with onental resignation Professor Roddam Narasimha provided one of us 
(Dhruv Raina) necessary support at the National Aeronautical Laboratory and the Centre for 
Atmospheric Sciences, Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 

' Thackray points out that the easiest way to legitimise any activity 1s to emphasise its 
antiquity; Arnold Thackray, ‘History of Science’, in Paul Durbin, Gen Ed , A Guide to the 
Culture of Science, Technology and Medicine, New York 1976, p. 7; see also S. Irfan Habib 
and Dhruv Raina, ‘Copernicus, Columbus, Colomalism and the Role of Science in Nine-' 
teenth Century India’, Social Scientist, 1989, Nos. 3-4, pp. 51-66. 

* David Kopf, British Ortentalism and the Bengal Renaissance, Berkeley, 1969, see 
pp. 221-64, David Kopf, ‘The Brahmo Samaj Intelligentsia and the Bengal Renaissance: A 
Study of the Revitalization in Nineteenth Century Bengal’, in R J. Crane, ed., Transifion in 
South Asia, Durham, NC, 1970, see pp. 7-48; Shiv Viswanathan, Orgaruzing for Science: The 
Making of an Industnal Research Laboratory, Delhi, 1985, see pp. 8-38. 

> B.N. Seal, The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus, Delhi, reprint 1985; P.C Ray, A 
History of Hindu Chemistry from the Earliest to the Middle of the Sixteenth Century A.D., 
Calcutta, 1902. 
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on science.‘ In the present paper we shall discuss the manifestation of this 
construction in the institutional bodies founded by the participants in the 
Dawn debate, viz., the National Council for Education (NCE), the Society 
for the Promotion of Technical Education (SPTE), Bengal National College 
and School (BNC) and the Bengal Technical Institute (BTI); and the 
distance separating the programme outlined in the Dawn and its actual 
manifestation in institutional bodies and practices.’ In 1956 the NCE 
commemorating its golden jubilee, was to recognise two phases in the 
history of the council: the contemplative phase being that of the Dawn 
Society and the active phase, that of the NCE. In their words: “The 
philosopher of Dawn Society became the active executive of the National 
Council.” While institutional histories raise a number of problems that will 
not be raised here,’ this could be seen as a sequel to the earlier paper on 
the ideological reconstruction of science among the emergent Western- 
educated Bengali middle class, referred to as the bhadralok.’ 


The Institutional Face of Cultural Nationalism 


The first two decades of the twentieth century were to prove critical for 
science and technology in India, in its institutional manifestation. Two 
events were to radically alter the political topography of Bengal. On the 
one hand the Bengali bhadralok came to embody a large intellectual 
proletariat? who could not find jobs in the prevalent dispensation: this was 
to become then the breeding ground for sedition and political militancy. 
On the other, the partition of Bengal in 1905 came as a blow to the self- 
esteem of this newly emerging class.” The prevalence of unemployment 


* Dhruv Raina and S. Irfan Habib, ‘The Unfolding of an Engagement. The Dawn on 
Science, Technical Education and Industnalization’, Studies in History, Vol 9 (1), January- 
June 1993, pp. 87-117. 

5 As has been done ın our earlier reconstruction of the Dawn debate, we have relied merely 
upon the writings of members of the NCE in English and their representation of the 
conceptual distinctions underlying the divide. Our aim here ıs merely to map contesting 
epistemic distinctions relating to the sciences and technical education, and not to provide a 
history of institutions. 

* National Council of Educanon, Bengal: A History and Homage, Jadavpur, 1956, (here- 
after NCE) p. 2 

’ These include the tensions between the founders of the institution and the governing 
state, the different perceptions of the personalities constituting these bodies that often does 
result in institutional bifurcation, etc. 

* This could be read as a narrative on ‘local history’ inasmuch as ıt ıs addressed to a ‘history 
of groups of men, orders classes, etats, bodies and minds of the many,’ Pierre Goubert, ‘Local 
History’, Daedalus, Vol. 100 (1-2), 1970, pp. 113-127 

* The term as Sumit Sarkar points out (The Swadeshi Movement in Bengal, Delhi, 1975, 
p. 150) was first used in the ‘Bengal District Administration Report’, 1913—14 (1915). 

0 While ideas of national education were already ‘crystallizing in the nineteenth century’, 
the partition of Bengal was already regarded as ‘a deliberate outrage upon national sentument 
and a measure calculated to scatter the gathering force of nationalism . The spint of 
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and the partition of Bengal, which was emotionally a schism in Bengali 
self-hood, stoked the already raging nationalist movement. Sumit Sarkar 
has identified a four-fold classification of trends in Bengal’s Swadeshi 
Movement: moderate mendicancy, passive resistance, aggressive resistance 
and constructive swadeshi." While aggressive resistance required political 
mobilisation in the nationalist mould, it was characterised by armed revolt 
and acts of terrorism. Those committed to constructive swadeshi shifted 
the focus of the debate to technical education and the onset of industrial- 
isation.” An exceptional personality such as Aurobindo Ghosh, who was 
for sometime principal of the BNC and taught philosophy, straddled the 
two modes. In the wake of these events the National Council for Education 
came to be founded under the scrutiny of Satish Chandra Mukherjee.” 

We now proceed to an important event that marked the founding of the 
programme of cultural reassertion within the nationalist framework. On 7 
August 1905, the swadeshi call for the boycott of British goods was given, 
which in a way was the proclamation of the Bengali revolution. Three 
months later on 14 November 1905, Ashutosh Chowdhury brought out a 
manifesto, referred to as the Ashutosh Chowdhury Manifesto, exhorting 
the students of Calcutta University to boycott examinations. The relevant 
portion of the manifesto reads: 


A very large number of students has apparently determined not to go up 
for the University Examinations this year. The idea is to sever all connec- 
tions with Calcutta University, and join some educational institution under 
national control. There is no such institution now and the question of 
establishing one . . . must be taken up at once and finally determined.” 


national self-respect was aroused and the unparalleled outburst of public indignation became 
canalized in the Swadeshi movement for boycott of everything including education’, NCE, 
pP. 2; see also Sumit Sarkar, The Swadeshi Movement, Clive Dewey, ‘The Government of 
India’s “New Industrial Policy”, 1900-1925: Formation and Failure’, in K N. Chaudhun and 
Clive J. Dewey, eds., Economy and Society, 1979, pp. 215-57. 

'' Sumit Sarkar, The Swadeshi Movement, p. 33. 

Dewey, ‘The Government of India’s “New Industnal Policy” ’. 

> In the reconstruction of events that follow, reference will be repeatedly made to two 
documents, one of them already cited, National Council of Education, 1956, the other ıs 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar’s book, Education for Industrialisation An Analysis of Forty Years of 
Jadavpur College of Engineering and Technology (1905—45), Calcutta, 1946. Sarkar, a very 
important figure in the nationalist struggle as much as ın the cultural life of Bengal, was one of 
the actors in this institutional account At the moment we will merely mention that at the time 
of the founding of the BNC he was among those Dawn Society members who were called to 
teach at the BNC and was more sympathetic to the BNC and NCE than he was to the SPTE 
and the BTI However, he later revised his position and his account, as that of Haran 
Chakladar, is a cntique of the NCE position of the 1910s. Nevertheless. we are merelv 
concerned with the penod 1905-12 and not the later period by which time the major 
institutional differences had been ironed out. 

=" Benoy Sarkar, Education for Industnalisauion, pp. 43-44. 

5 Ibid., p. 73. 
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Two days later the intellectual blossom of Calcutta, educators and publi- 
cists, met at the Bengal Landholders Association, to explore the possibility 
of installing a system of National Education. The resolution passed at this 
meeting reads; ‘That in the opinion of this Conference it is desirable and 
necessary that a National Council of Education should be established at 
once to organize a system of Education—Literary, Scientific, Technical—on 
National lines and under National control.’ This itself clearly meant the 
lack of access to the much coveted educational and career opportunities 
within the government or even at Calcutta University. It is thus possible to 
conjecture that this could have been the first statement demanding the 
carrying over of the programme inaugurated by the founding of the Indian 
Association for the Cultivation of Sciences (LACS) of M.L. Sircar into the 
realm of pedagogy and scientific and technical education. If the programme 
of the latter was the creation of a scientific research system outside the 
state system, the former was a logical desire to extend this nationalist 
pedagogy beyond the state-controlled university, viz., Calcutta University. 

The strong similarity with Mahendra Lal Sircar’s protest against the 
neglect of the imperial government’s Universities Commission towards the 
spread of scientific education is difficult to bypass. In a tone that predates 
the seditionary exhortation of the Ashutosh Chowdhury Manifesto, Sircar 
was to call for the rejection of the recommendations of the commission 
concerning science education, ‘The country has arrived at a stage when 
self-reliance for one and all has become a paramount duty . . . . We must 
prove our enlightened liberality for the amelioration and elevation of our 
common country.’” 

The meeting was convened by leading nationalist figures, lawyers, some 
of whom were to become leaders in the Indian National Congress, and a 
few scientists and doctors. The group included Satish Chandra Mukherjee 
of the Dawn Society, which through its articles that critically re-examined 
both Western and Indian systems of thought, was proving to be a cultural 
tour de force; Brajen Seal, literator and philosopher and author of The: 
Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus; Rabindranath Tagore, the poet 
laureate; the botanist, Girish Bose; Ramendra Trivedi, the physicist and 
essayist; three medical practitioners, Nilratan Sarkar, Sasi Mitra and Acharya 
Govinda; followed, or actually led by a large number of retired judges, 
barristers, advocates and lawyers, including Rashbehan Ghosh, Gooroodas 
Bannerjee, Chitranjan Das and Hiren Datta. The meeting was financed 


*% NCE, p. 3. 

7 The Dawn, October 1902, p. 84 

4 Benoy Sarkar, Education for Industnalisation, p. 43. In passing, ıt 1s noted that a recent 
article that appeared in the Amencan Journal of Physics, by the Chinese physicist Fang Lizhi, 
who sought refuge at the American Embassy at Beijing following the events that led to 
Tianenmen, pointed out the leading role of physicists in pro-democracy movements. Fang 
Lizhi, ‘Guest Comment’, American Journal of Physics, Vol. 58 (9), September 1990, p. 809. 
While this might be true of China and the erstwhile Soviet Union, the Indian nationalist 
, Struggle ts repleré with the presence of barristers and lawyers. 
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by zamindars who later continued to be patrons of the NCE and its 
affiliates well into 1915, by which time Indian industry began to make its 
presence felt.” The Conference, as has been pointed out, constituted the 
National Council of Education, on 11 March 1906, under the chairmanship 
of Satyen Tagore and led during the early years by Satish Chandra Mukher- 
jee.” 

Since the NCE was heavily loaded with personalities committed to the 
programme of cultural nationalism, its commitment to science also being a 
cultural one, some of those present at the November 1905 Conference 
went on to found the Society for the Promotion of Technical Education on 
1 June 1906. The founders of the SPTE were not radically different from 
those of the NCE, and we shall come to the difference between the NCE 
and the SPTE later. However, the SPTE went on to create the Bengal 
Technical Institute that was inaugurated on 14 August 1906, while the 
NCE established the Bengal National College and School on 14 August 
1906. In this way the council institutionally planted the seeds of literary, 
scientific and technical education in Bengal along national lines. 

The demand for scientific education essentially revealed its underlying 
ideological grounding, for its absence, it was felt, resulted in further 
immiserisation.”* Thus from the early efforts of M.L. Sircar to the founding 
of the NCE, the refrain of the bhadralok was the excessive and undue 
emphasis accorded to education of a ‘literary character’. This neglect of 
science was seen as symptomatic of a no-win situation, ‘. . . the people 
were too poor to afford scientific education in the institutions directly 
supported by them; and government has hitherto been apparently too 
indifferent to place scientific education on anything like a sound basis.” 

Attempts were then made to reach out to ‘rich Indians’ sympathising 
with the swadeshi ideology to contribute generously to the BTI.” Through 
the ‘pecuniary efforts of patriotic gentlemen’ it would be possible to 
develop the infrastructure required for upgrading scientific knowledge and 
technical skills.“ The efforts undertaken to promote the idea of the BTT, 
announced as its principal objective the imparting of scientific and tech- 
nical education to the ‘Indian people to further their industrial progress’ .* 


Nationalist schools were first established at Rangpur and Mymensingh in Bengal, which 
is why Benoy Sarkar remarks that in the national education movement the ‘villages led, so to 
say, the towns and metropolis followed.’ Education for Industrialisation, p. 72. 

” NCE, p.5 Referring to the foundation day of the NCE, Surendranath Bannerjee was to 
write, ‘the first great constructive effort of the Swadeshi Movement—the first fruit of that 
Partition which was designed by its sponsors to weaken our political importance .. . the 
eldest and first born progeny of the Swadeshi movement,’ rbid., p. 5. 

71 Pramatha Nath Bose, A History of Hindu Civilization in Four Volumes, London, 1894 
The volume referred to in the text is volume III, 1896; p. xxii. 

2 Ibid., p. xxi. 

® Modern Review, Vol. 6, (7-12), August 1909, pp. 154-60. 

* Ibid., p. 154. 

3 Ibid., p. 154. 
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Before we go on to discuss the programmatic distinction between the 
NCE and the SPTE as manifest in the ‘tug-of-war’ between the BNC and 
the BTI, we shall touch upon the relation between the Dawn Society and 
these two groups. For what must be recognised is that in class terms the 
members of the two groups were one, committed to the same political 
programme of nationalism (which was also the raison d’étre for their 
breakaway from the restrictive environment of Calcutta University). Further, 
some of them were present on the governing councils of both bodies. But, 
and this is what is of interest, at stake were divergent perceptions of 
scientific and technical education and the modalities of industrial develop- 
ment and social transformation. The split within the bhadralok was prin- 
cipally over the place of science and technology in a ‘liberal education’, as 
much as what a technical education suited to the Indian environment 
involved. 


The Relation Between the Dawn Society and the NCE 


From the founding of the NCE in November 1905 to the formal inauguration 
of BNC, Satish Mukherjee is the principal actor, in so far as he was 
instrumental in amalgamating the Dawn Society within the much larger 
national role that was being visualised for the NCE.” The Dawn Society, 
which was founded in 1902, ceased to function in 1906 though its publication 
(Dawn) continued to be diligently brought out by Satish Mukherjee till 
1913. In a sense then the Dawn served as a cultural manifesto, a pedagogy, 
for the promotion of Indian Nationalism and in the words of Chakladar 
‘the harbinger of the Swadeshi movement in the Economic field’.” As a 
cultural forum it served two principal functions”: (a) it organised the 
student community around the emergent programme of nationalism; (b) it 
helped forge an ideological bond between all members of the intelligentsia 
who later came to be involved with the NCE. 

As a result, over the next half decade, the magazine would ‘supple- 
ment . . . the cultural education imparted by the NCE.’” Perhaps this was 


* Rabindranath Tagore, ın a speech delivered in Bengalt and reproduced in the Dawn was 
to throw light on the nature of this relationship. 


I was telling you about your society. I wish to raise another point here. Satish babu is the 
mainstay of this effort to establish a Swadeshi school. The effort has been influenced by 
him. So it can be said that Dawn Society 1s equally associated with the foundation of the 
Swadeshi school. It can also be said that those who led the debate in meetings and 
conferences can now do something concrete Now ıt 1s up to you further its success. 


Quoted by Haran Chakladar, in NCE, p 66, from the Dawn, 1905-1906, p. 38 
7” Chakladar, in NCE, p 59. 
æ Ibid , p. 59 
* Benoy Sarkar, Education for Industnalsation, p. 101 
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also the cause behind the crisis that would soon come to the fore, for the 
individuals present in the NCE were of liberal arts background, who 
visualised education even on scientific and technical lines as a ‘cultural 
transformation’ into an integrated personality. And while they assiduously 
pursued the founding of education on nationalist lines, the programme, 
they felt, must proceed on a cosmopolitan basis. In fact the assimilative 
ideal was spelt out even at the inauguration of the BNC, where provision 
was made for ‘the incorporation of the best assimilable ideals of Western 
life and thought with our own.’” 

Most of the regular contributors to the Dawn, joined the teaching staff 
of the BNC in 1906. These included the Sanskritist Durga Samkhya Vedan- 
tatirtha; the historian and anthropologist Haran Chakladar;” Radha Kumud 
Mukherjee, historian and economist, Rabi Ghosh, philosopher and liter- 
ator; and Benoy Kumar Sarkar, economist and historian.” While these 
individuals went over to teach, there were others associated with the Dawn 
Society who were closely involved in the development of a pedagogy for 
the new colleges that were being founded: the pedagogues included the 
former Vice Chancellor of Calcutta University and ex-judge Gooroodas 
Bannerjee (mathematics and education), Brajen Seal (literature, cultural 
history and philosophy), Ramendra Trivedi (himself a physicist, but who 
developed the courses in physics, chemistry and mathematics) and Rabin- 
dranath Tagore (literature).” It may be noted that there was not a single 
engineer, technologist or industrialist associate of the Dawn Society. 

The hagiology of the NCE mentions some important cultural events 
during the years 1907-14. These included ‘Extension Lectures’, instituted 
by the NCE on 3 July 1907, the publications brought out by the NCE or 
those associated with the NCE and the exhibitions, i.e., the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth century public spectacles of technological development. 
These cultural events organised under the aegis of the NCE are listed in the 
Appendix to this article. It is evident that the focus of the NCE’s activities 
was cultural recovery and interpretation in the light of the nationalist 
programme. This is evident from the number of lectures on history, its 
nature and the reconstruction of various aspects of Indian nationhood. 


» R.K. Dasgupta, ‘National Education’, in Concept of National Education in India, National 
Counci! of Education, Bengal, Calcutta, 1970, pp. 13-14. The absence of jingoism 1s particularly 
evident in Satish Mukherjee’s critical cosmopohitanism (quoted in rbd. , p. 15): ‘My idea is not 
to deprecate high English education as truly mischievous, but to prove that it might be made 
better to fulfil its functions, if ıt could be leavened with a higher informing spirit; if ıts lessons 
could be learnt in the critical spint and in the comparative method’. 

` His reminiscences on the NCE, 50 years later, are important for this essay. He was 
associated with the NCE, in the important capacity of assistant secretary, and assistant 
superintendent of the BNC; Chakladar, ‘The National Council of Education, Bengal: Its 
Formation, Course of Studies and Message’, in NCE, p. 57. 

2 Benoy Sarkar, Education for Industrialisation, pp 75-76. 

3 Ibid., pp. 75-76. 
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Further, only one lecture on science was given by a scientist, the others 
being given by those with a very broad appreciation of science. 

Outside the purview of the NCE a number of other cultural events, that 
were to have an important place in the political and intellectual life of the 
city, mark the year 1907-1908. Aurobindo’s ‘India for Indians’ appeared at 
this time in Bande Matram, which led to his arrest. At the time he was 
principal of the BNC. Ramendra Trivedi wrote extensively on the problems 
of science and society in Bangiya Sahitya Parishat.* In 1907, the second 
volume of P.C. Ray’s History of Hindu Chemistry appeared. This, Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar writes, proved to be a ‘veritable spiritual force among the 
intelligentsia as a document of old Indian nationalism and positivism.’* A 
little exegesis is required at this point. 

Both Ray’s book as well as that of Sarkar on the ‘Exact Sciences of the 
Hindus’, alongside that of Brajen Seal, member of the NCE, on the 
‘Positive Sciences of the Hindus’, share an ideological reading of science.” 
One of the central features of this ideological sharing is the weakness they 
display towards Baconian science, a science closely allied with the trades. 
The new knowledge was both theoretical and practical.” And while it is 
this theory of knowledge that provided a foundation for the pedagogy of 
the BTI and BNC, a scholarly attempt was undertaken to recover elements 
of this methodological dictum from within the tradition of the sciences of 
India.* While this was the legitimatory agenda of the programme, it was 
also a statement about Calcutta University and the imperial government’s 
Department of Public Instruction (DPI). The statement was in effect that 
from the indigenous systems of knowledge it was possible to cull a metho- 
dological dictum, proximate in spint to that of Baconian science; and this 
Baconian programme must be brought to bear on the transformation of 
Indian social life. 

Having thus specified the context within which a cultural movement 
provided the outlines for the national education movement and where 
scientific and technological knowledge were to be harnessed to the process 
of societal transformation, we come now to the internal tensions manifest 


* Ibid., p. 106. 

* Ibid., p. 106 Two of the leading stalwarts of Indian science ın those years, Ra‘ and J C. 
Bose, could not become members of the NCE since they were employed by Calcutta 
University and to do so would have invoked breach of contract and possibly a sedition charge. 
It was only after retirement that Ray went on to play a central role in the NCE. 

* Seal, The Positive Sciences; Ray, A History of Hindu Chemistry, P C. Ray, ‘Chemistry un 
Ancient India’, Address to Madras University, 1918, published in P.C Ray, Essays and 
Discourses, Natesan, Madras, 1918, pp. 73-89 Sarkar, 1914. 

” Dhruv Raina and S. Irfan Habib, ‘Technical Context and Social Context: Locating 
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within the programme. These tensions were to result in a four-year long 
‘Kultur Kampf’, the resolution of which was a major concession to the 
conception of what Thackray in another context called science as a ratifier 
of a new world order.” 


The Ideological Divide Between the BNC and the BTI and 
the Subsequent Rapprochement 


The SPTE was founded on 1 June 1906 and it went on to set up the Bengal 
Technical Institute on 25 July 1906; two weeks later under the aegis of the 
NCE, the Bengal National College and School was inaugurated. The 
speakers on the latter occasion included Gooroodas Bannerjee and Rabin- 
dranath Tagore. The advocate Rashbehari Ghosh was on the committees 
of both the BTI and the BNC. A substantial quantum of the endowment 
for running these institutes during the early years came from zamindars 
and the legal profession. For example, between 6 June 1906 and 9 July 
1907, about Rs 750,000 out of a total of Rs 850,000 came from zamindars 
from Mymensingh district alone.” Here we have two bodies, both convinced 
of the need for scientific and technical education to produce manpower and 
skills that could later be called upon for the task of nation building and 
economic transformation; but despite the common goal the modalities to 
be adopted for accomplishing this goal separated them. 


BNC or the Liberal Education Programme of the Nationalists 


We shall begin with the technical agenda of the BNC and the curriculum 
drawn up by it. The cause célébre of the NCE and thus of the BNC was the 
‘over literary, all too academic, unscientific and unindustrial’ educational 
system of Calcutta University.’ The imperial tables had been turned; the 
ignorant ruled were now accusing the rulers of the inadequacy of the norms 
they claimed to be their own. The intention of the founders of BNC was to 
establish a university on national lines that would be both the Harvard 
University and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology of the 1910s; to 
extend the contrast a little further to illustrate the point, they desired a 
Cambridge and a Mechanics Institute (of England) under the common roof 
of nationalism. What this nationalist programme meant for them both in 
pedagogic terms will be seen a little further in this sub-section. 

The executive council of the BNC consisted of seventeen members of 
whom nine belonged to the legal profession, the President being the 
eminent jurist Rashbehari Ghosh, who in August endowed the University 
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College of Science with Rs 1 million, four professorships and eight research 
studentships.” Two of the remaining members were medical practitioners, 
just one a scientist (a physicist), the remaining belonged to the avant garde 
of the Bengal Renaissance, Satish Mukherjee, Aurobindo Ghosh and 
Rabindranath Tagore.” From the membership of the council it is difficult 
to conclude who provided the inputs for the educational! reconstruction 
necessary for the promotion of industrialisation, mistrification* and eco- 
nomic modernisation of Bengal. There were no representatives from 
industry and business organisations in the council; a feature that was quite 
at variance with the membership of the council of the BTI. 

So while the technical intent of the BNC was to provide technical 
manpower for the emerging industry, the nationalist intent of the programme 
is inferable from the curriculum of the college. Teachers were recruited to 
teach subjects necessary for a liberal education at a British University; in 
addition to which there were faculties of Sanskrit and Indian Philosophy, 
Arabic, Persian, Urdu, Bengali, Pali, Marathi and Hindi.” Satish Mukher- 
jee, Benoy Kumar Sarkar and Radha Kumud Mukherjee shared these 
courses amongst themselves, constituting the constellation of Bengali cul- 
tural nationalism. The course on Pali was taken by Dhammananda Kosambi,” 
father of the renowned mathematician, historian and numismatist, D.D. 
Kosambi. The introduction of Indian cultural history into the curriculum 
was to serve as a pedagogic departure from the state educational system 
that purloined tales and glories of the empire and the West. 

This was later to become the practice throughout India in educational 
institutes that were prefixed with the appellation ‘National’. In addition the 
focus was also on the imparting of this education in the vernacular. In fact 
Gooroodas Bannerjee’s fascination with ‘National Education’ went back to 
the last decade of the previous century, where as Vice Chancellor of 
Calcutta University, he addressed the second convocation in 1891 in the 
following words, ‘We cannot have any thorough and extensive culture as a 
nation unless knowledge is disseminated through our vernacular.’ The 
point was reiterated in the convocation address delivered the next year, 
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‘One great reason why our university education fails to awaken much 
original thinking is because it is imparted through the medium of a difficult 
foreign language, the genius of which is so widely different from that of our 
own.” 

A brief word about the organisation of the science departments: the 
departments of biology and chemistry were separate; physics and mathe- 
matics were clubbed together in the same department; unlike the other 
departments, the faculties of the departments of the exact sciences were 
restricted to their respective departments, which is to say that the physics 
teachers did not double as biology or chemistry teachers.“ These disciplinary 
boundaries were taken rather seriously. The technical and commercial 
departments were quite marginal to the college. 


BTI: Towards Technical Education and Industrialisation 


The founders of the SPTE, who included in addition to Tarak Nath Palit 
and Dr Nilratan Sarkar, Rajendranath Mukherjee and Bhupendranath 
Basu, felt that since a literary and scientific education was already provided 
for under the existing system, the society’s efforts should really be directed 
exclusively towards technical education.” And though there was much that 
the two groups (the NCE and the SPTE) shared in common, the differences 
were not bridgeable in 1906 and the BTI was founded by the SPTE at 92, 
Upper Circular Road, at the house of Tarak Nath Palit.” 

Haridas Mukherjee, in the biography of Satish Chandra Mukherjee,” 
appears to construct the BTI and BNC tension in terms of two antagonistic 
camps within the nationalist movement; he himself being sympathetic to 
the NCE and BNC. He thus goes on to remark that while the NCE was 
headed by Satish Mukherjee, Gooroodas Mukherjee, Tagore and B.N. 
Seal, ‘the reaction was headed by Tarak Palit, Nilratan Sarkar.’ (The latter 
was the secretary of the institution and taught courses on practical and 
experimental soap making.) He wrote, ‘On the very day that the NCE 
was registered, a second organization—the SPTE—was set up under the 
leadership of Tarak Palit and his colleagues.’* It is certainly possible to 
reconstruct institutional differentiation in terms of tensions and differing 
perceptions between individuals; on the other hand it could be equally 
valid to reconstruct it in terms of the different theories of knowledge and 
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transformist ideas these personalities adopted, these in turn being related 
to the professional profiles of the concerned actors. 

For example, take the case of the noted geologist, P.N. Bose, one of the 
first Indians to be recruited to the Civil Service and Superintendent of the 
prestigious Geological Service of India, later associated with the founding 
of the Tata Iron and Steel Works. Bose was a geologist and himself in the 
Bengali Renaissance mould, having authored four erudite volumes on 
Hindu Civilisation under British Rule;* he was later to become the rector 
of the BTI.* On the one hand he shares with Satish Mukherjee, a moral 
critique of Western science, for he writes, ‘... Western civilization is 
based upon Natural Science, as the Eastern is upon Mental and Moral 
Science; and if I had any choice between the two, I would unhesitatingly 
decide in favour of the latter.’ There is for him an essential disharmony 
between the modern West and Indian civilisation. However, Bose repeatedly 
Suggests that to refuse to participate in the project of modernisation could 
Only limit the growth of the Indian economy and prove detrimental to the 
realisation of sovereignty. The imperative need of the hour was to adapt 
‘to ...the environment and cast (yourself) into the whirl of Western 
industrialism.’” 

Further, he goes on to outline the nationalist programme and in this 
incarnation decidedly underplays the role of a liberal education in this 
transformation: “The Indians must thoroughly grasp this fact—the para- 
mount importance of Natural Science in modern civilization which is 
essentially industrial. Their education must be more scientific and less of a 
literary character’. Almost a decade earlier, Bose had recognised the 
magnitude of (cultural) support required to undertake scientific activity. The 
dearth of resources, while not hampering endeavours of a literary character, 
could impose severe restrictions on ‘intellectual work of a scientific char- 
acter.’” Hence the elementary education programme of the NCE insisted 
that the ‘exact and materialistic sciences’ be made compulsory and that this 
be imparted in the vernacular. 

Thus it would be more appropriate to be guided by the hypothesis that 
differing conceptions of pedagogy were more important than the personality 
clashes between individuals. Further testimony is obtained when the 
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Advisory Board of experts of the BTI is examined: this is truly a star- 
studded board which includes B.N. Seal of the NCE, cultural figures like 
the renowned chemist P.C. Ray and the physicist—botanist J.C. Bose, the 
chemist E. Vredenburg and the botanist P.J. Bruhl.*' The members of the 
Advisory Board naturally had no teaching or administrative functions. 
Scientists like Ray and J.C. Bose, who were then employed by Calcutta 
University were there only in an advisory capacity. But the preponderance 
of chemists is noteworthy, in particular the place of Ray: Ray had been 
closely associated with the founding of the Bengal Chemicals and Phar- 
maceuticals; both Ray and the chemist Chandra Bhaduri® had experience 
with industry and industrial organisations: which is not to say that they 
were not cultural figures amongst the bhadralok, since they were as much 
literators and cultural figures as they were scientists. 

The executive body was not constituted in a radically different way: of 
the twenty-odd people on the Executive Council, again nine were from the 
legal profession, there were two scientists, one civil engineer and one 
industrialist.° The patrons during the early years continued to be zamindars. 
Amongst the faculty were three who had studied at engineering schools at 
Berlin and Leeds; these were Surat Datta, Gopal Sen and Jatin Das 
Gupta.“ However, bhadralok interest was quite transparent within the 
programme of the SPTE, which is why Benoy Kumar Sarkar remarks that 
the conditions of the middle classes mattered most to the members of the 
SPTE.® Professional considerations had begun to override caste injunctions 
and taboos. Most of the students came from the ‘higher castes’ and took to 
manual labour, working freely under the guidance of artisans not prctest- 
ing too much.“ 

The SPTE, and thus the BTI, concerns had to do with what were 
referred to as the primary, intermediate and secondary branches of tech- 
nical education. The task of the primary branch was to produce skilled 
artisans. The secondary education programme of the BTI prepared its 
students to take up jobs as prospectors, foremen, industrial chemists, 
assistant engineers who were competent to take charge of factories. Train- 
ing was imparted in mechanical and chemical engineering, geology and 
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chemistry. The course included the study of ceramics, dyeing, soap making, 
tanning and what was called technological chemistry.” 

The students underwent common courses during the first year, chose 
their speciality in the second and pursued it till the fourth. In 1908, there 
were 88 students registered in the course and in 1909, the number had gone 
up to 110. The intermediate branch was for those dropping out of the 
school system and turned out skilled operatives, assistants to foremen, 
engine drivers, fitters and mechanical draftsmen. The course included 
mechanical and electrical fitting, dyeing, carpentry, electroplating, litho- 
graphy, soap making and tanning. In 1908, 36 students had registered for 
the course and the number had gone up to 70 by 1909.° The choice of 
subjects was guided by the requirements of the burgeoning industrial 
environment. By 1911, the secondary programme was extended to cover a 
period of four years. The City and Guilds of London Institute while 
recognising the BTI exempted the students of Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineering from the Grade II Examination.” 

An examination of the syllabus reveals that the institute was really 
tailored to turning out students in the secondary branches of secondary 
education. This was in radical contrast to the students of the Kala Bhavan, 
Baroda, who belonged to the artisan classes and were admitted to the 
institute at the same level as those of the BTI. There was thus an organic 
upgradation of skills in the latter case. Furthermore, at the Kala Bhavan 
the courses were dovetailed to meet the needs of an emerging textile 
industry stretching from Ahmedabad to Bombay. The possibility that 
training schedules could be stimulated by demand in these extra-state 
ventures is evident in the excessive emphasis given to chemistry at Baroda, 
in particular those branches of chemistry related to the textile industry, 
such as the chemistry of dye-stuffs.” The focus on chemistry was also 
evident at the BTI but was not directed during the early years as at the 
Kala Bhavan. Ceramics and those branches of industrial chemistry linked 
with the laboratory, received special importance at the BTI. The BTI was 
on its way, even as early as 1908, to becoming an engineering college; a 
commitment that was realised by the second decade of the twentieth 
century. 


Science with and without Culture: Terms of the BTI-BNC Divide 


Members of both the BTI and the BNC were agreed that the central issue 
related to the attitude to be adopted ‘towards the Government’s DPI and 
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the Calcutta University.’” On the surface it might appear then that staunch 
disagreement that was to plague the BTI and the BNC till the NCE 
absorbed the SPTE and assumed responsibility for the BNC and BTI on 25 
March 1910,” was no more than fractional infighting within the bhadralok 
community. Nevertheless, these two programmes embodied two images of 
knowledge and the processes of modernisation. The BNC hoped to grow 
into an omnibus, ‘poly-facultied university, capable of eventually replacing 
Calcutta University,’ and further intended to promote ‘mistrification and 
technocratization of all grades through schools and colleges.™ On the 
other hand the BTI did not intend to intervene culturally in the process, 
being quite skeptical of making such inroads as could be relevant to the 
technocratisation of society. It saw itself functioning as a body ‘for the 
imparting of industrial education such as had been ignored by the Calcutta 
University and the DPI.” So both agreed to replace Calcutta University, 
and to undertake what it had ignored in the field of education. 

The radical and revolutionary programme of the NCE and the SPTE, 
attempted to break away from the clutches of Calcutta University on three 
counts: firstly, the University curriculum was ‘systematically over-literary’ , 
and neglected the exact sciences and technology. Further, it was alleged 
that the government had not paid due attention to the study of modern 
sciences and technology—the government was responsible for the fact that 
‘modern Indians had no address in the world of exact science.” This is the 
reason why we earlier conjectured that the NCE’s charter could be seen as 
an extension of the LACS charter into the realm of pedagogy. Underlying 
the grievance was the recrimination of an imperial but allegedly modern 
state that was not abiding by the norms and requirements of modernity— 
wherein the exact sciences occupied a privileged position. Almost 50 years 
after the founding of the BTI, one of the pioneering tasks imputed to the 
NCE was in the domain of scientific and technical education. The Bnitish 
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Government had over committed itself to a liberal education programme, 
at the expense of technical education.” 

The University and the DPI compounded their neglect of science and 
technology with the neglect of national ideals: the neglectful state had not 
pandered to the study of India’s literature, history, languages, philosophy, 
fine arts, economic and political achievements. In addition Bengali was not 
the medium of instruction at the primary, secondary and collegiate levels.” 
For the colonial state to have fulfilled the nationalist expectations of 
education would have been to undermine its own agenda, one that had 
been very finely constructed through the imperial oeuvres and consecrated 
in Macaulayan diktat. While members of both the NCE and the SPTE 
recognised that this was implicit in their programme, by invoking the duties 
of the state to its subject, they legitimated their subversive agenda. As an 
extension of the above, it was felt that the DPI and the university admin- 
istered without reference to national opinion, sentiments and will. This was 
by far the most obvious political statement; a corollary to swaraj: what was 
required as mentioned earlier was an educational system ‘not only on 
national lines but also under national control’. These then were the areas 
of agreement of both bodies, their common platform as it were. But in 
actual terms, the BTI ignored the format of a nationalist ‘liberal education’. 
In fact, it diluted the entire programme of cultural nationalism as manifest 
pedagogically in its own curriculum. The demand for engineers, technocrats, 
for the new industrial culture and the internal logic of development of 
engineering education were far too overpowering to be contained by the 
cultural programme drawn up the NCE. And since few of those sympathetic 
to the NCE or on the faculty of the BNC were technologists, they could 
never have anticipated this divide. 

A rather delicate difference of opinion, resulted in the defection of a 
segment of the NCE to the SPTE. Brajendra Kishore Roy Chowdhury 
proposed to make an annual endowment of Rs 2,000 to the NCE for ‘the 
imparting of Hindu religious education to Hindu youths.’ However, the 
Provisional Committee rephrased the clause in true liberal fashion to read: 


Promoting of physical and moral education and providing for denomi- 
national Religious education out of funds specially contributed... . 
Hindus, Mahomedans, Christians, Brahmos and members of other 
religious sects . . . should receive religious education in their respective 
creeds. Such religious education is not to include the enforcement of 
religious rites and practices.” 


Chakladar suggests that while the members of the SPTE endorsed the 
NCE’s programme of a liberal education, they saw in this latter move the 
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‘revival of Hindu orthodoxy’,® which he feels was the real cause for the 
separation. 

There could well have been an element of truth in this claim, for in the 
mutual name-calling sessions that marked the first four years of the history 
of these institutes, the BNC went on to characterise their counterparts at 
the BTI as materialistic, unpatriotic, denationalised, anti-national, and 
what may have been worse ‘Western minded’.® These (spiritualism versus 
materialism) oppositions on which the civilisational encounter between 
India and the West was predicated, naturally forced the BTI into a corner. 
But then there is also the question of professional specialisation of the 
individuals populating the two camps and that of the sorts of authority that 
could be potentially deployed in negotiating decisions of the council. The 
members of the SPTE, within the NCE, would have been clearly at a loss 
within the organisation. The charges imputed to the BTI were endowed 
with the authority of the cultural voices of Bengal and so the technocrats 
could only shift the venue of their argument to more secure ground. The 
BTI claimed that the battle was one between mistrification or technocrat- 
isation and culture. The NCE however conflated the technology—culture 
divide, in avowing that in working for literary, scientific and technical 
. education, combined with national glory, historic-cultural sense, all round 
nationalism, mistrification, they were in fact participating in the war against 
Western domination.® 


A Disappointing Denouement 


By the end of March 1910, both sides had called it quits. The SPTE was 
merged with the NCE and a Central National Institution set up to administer 
both the BNC and the BTI. Negotiations between the two bodies had been 
going on for some time; in addition persistent public pressure called for 
their merger.“ Further, two committees were established to advice the 
Executive Committee on how to manage these institutions. The BNC was 
at the time imparting a nationalist education in the arts and pure sciences 
or the literary and scientific side, while the BTI pursued the applied 
sciences and technology.” The differences were not readily resolved by 
thrashing out the basic issues at stake. Rather, the merger had more to do 
with the recognition on the part of the BNC that the applied sciences were 
a different ball game. A prevalent self-critique of the limited nature of the 
traditional sciences of India, that lauded an empirical, utilitarian conception 
of the sciences had anchored in the Bengali cultural milieu through the 
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writings and lectures of personalities like Ray, Seal and others. It is 
because these personalities were never considered distant from the NCE 
and the BNC, though they were on the advisory board of the BTI, that 
they played an important role in bringing about the rapprochement. P.N. 
Bose was appointed rector of the amalgamated body and was of the view 
that the two sister institutions were bound together by common interests, 
both being considered offspring of the national movement. ™ 

But what is more significant is that the BTI could not attract a sufficient 
number of students to its courses during these years*—industrial education 
in Bengal had not acquired a fillip during this period, as opposed to the 
pattern in Gujarat and Maharashtra.™ These were years when technical 
education throughout India was undergoing a crisis, and much debate 
followed. Shewaram Pherwani was to write, ‘Technical schools have not 
found favour with the masses nor have they attracted any good number of 
sons of working men.’” However, by 1916 the situation had been reversed— 
when the demand for literary education on national lines declined and that 
for technical education imparted by the BTI shot up. Probably during the 
crisis years the SPTE decided to consolidate its forces under the guidance 
of educationists of the NCE, once the disciplinary boundaries had been 
agreed upon. The schism might have also compromised the ability of the 
two groups to negotiate with the state.” 

Towards the last years of the second decade of the twentieth century the 
topography had changed. Industrialists of a nationalist persuasion recruited 
students from the BTI. A large number of students from the early batches 
entered the Tata Iron and Steel Works. By 1918, the managing committee 
of the BTI itself was radically transformed. Of the nineteen members, only 
nine were ‘non-industrial, non-engineering, non-business’ people.” Less 
than half a dozen of those present on the 1906 committee were present on 
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the 1918 committee: Gooroodas Bannerjee, an important figure from the 
previous decade now headed the BTI in his capacity as an educationist. 

The BTI students of the second decade, who came to be referred to as 
the Jadavpur engineers and technologists, went on to found industries or 
ended up as managers and proprietors in them; to that extent the nationalist 
programme progressed as scheduled.” In fact, the first generation of 
mechanical and electrical engineers in Bengal were NCE scholars. The 
Government Engineering College at Shibpur, near Calcutta, was turning 
out an army of civil engineers for government works.” The newly formu- 
lated BTI curriculum and the first firing of the coke ovens at TISCO in 
1911 almost coincided.” The BTI came to be referred to as a modern 
technical college. The nationalists were then largely instrumental in usher- 
ing the modern capitalist era in Bengal: 


The modernization of the people was set on foot as soon as families got 
associated with incomes derived from machine building, engineering, 
electrical, petrol, cement, chemical and other concerns. The pioneering 
of industrial careers for young men equipped with technocratic qualific- 
ations is a noteworthy contribution of the NCE alumni of the period 
1910 to 1919.* 


On the other hand, the BNC was sending its students to Yale, Harvard 
and Michigan, from funds locally mobilised by the NCE, to pursue advanced 
studies in physics, experimental psychology, applied chemistry, mechanical 
engineering, etc. In order to enhance the quality of the teaching staff, 
Benoy Sarkar and Radha Kumud Mukherjee raised Rs 30,000 between 
1910 and 1911 to send seven students abroad, on the condition that they 
served the council for at least seven years after completing their studies.” 
Of these, Narandra Nath Sen went to Harvard to study experimental 
psychology; Bejoy Coomar Sarkar to Harvard to specialise in economics; 
Hira Lal Ray to Harvard to take up further studies in pure chemistry; 
Dhirendra Kumar Sarkar to Yale to study applied chemistry; Hem Chandra 
Das Gupta to Yale to study engineernng, Surandranath Pal to study 
pharmacy at Michigan; and Jatindra Nath Sett to pursue physics at Harvard.” 
The two arms of the NCE came to be referred to as Jadavpur College and 
the Jadavpur College of Engineering and Technology.” It had taken the 
initiators of the NCE three decades to acquire a full-fledged educational 
system under national control and on what they considered national lines. 


2 For a listing of industries where these students found employment, see Ibid. , pp. 120-23. 
® Ibid., p 125 

* Ibid., p. 123 

5 Ibid ,p 125. 

* NCE, p. 5 

7 Ibid., p 20. 

æ Ibid., pp 50-51. 
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A Summing Up from the Other End of ‘the Dawn’ Debate 


We have here a rare instantiation of two accounts of the same group. One 
is the writing in the Dawn magazine of the leading cultural figures of the 
Bengal Renaissance, examining the relation between science, technology 
and industrialisation.” and addressing the primary question of how the 
process of modernisation could be rendered appropriate to the Indian 
environment.'® Such a scientific and industrial culture, more sensitive to 
nationalist concerns, and India’s resource base, material and human, could 
result in a more benevolent society. On the other hand the very participants 
in the Dawn were involved in the national education movement and were 
its leading lights. It has thus been interesting to elucidate the distance 
between their conception of what the relationship between science, tech- 
nology and industrialisation appears to be, and the institutions set up to 
realise these ends. 

To begin with, the new generation of Indian nationalists was quite at 
home with modern science and technology, though they were not so sure of 
the benevolence of industrial society. In their attempt to obtain a more 
humanised scientific and technological practice,'" they attempted to provide a 
moral scaffolding that could contain an overpowered science. The possibility 
that scientific and technological knowledge were inexorably coupled with 
the economic and social betterment of the social order, provided these 
nationalists with a political device to enable them to depart from the 
pedagogic system outlined for them by Calcutta University. We see then an 
attempt at appropriating natural knowledge to suit locally defined pro- 
grammes of development. (The NCE thus drew upon the nationalist- 
cultural impulse to develop a university for the promotion of the arts, 
sciences and general culture; while what the stated agenda was a Technische 
Hochschule, Berlin or the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers, Paris.” But 
surely the science and culture debate within the nationalist context was also 
politics. 

However, the NCE-SPTE differences on science, technology and culture 
proved to be unresolved in the very terms in which the debate was formu- 
lated. The NCE found it very difficult to attract students to a training 


® Raina and Habib, ‘The Unfolding of an Engagement’ 

1% The intellectual and political leadership in India and: China, Inkster writes, had to seek 
answers to three questions concerning the transfer of knowledge and machines: (a) what is to 
be borrowed from the West; (b) what 1s to be retained from the nation’s past; (c) what 
characteristics, habits and products of the masses are to be encouraged? Ian Inkster, ‘Prom- 
etheus Bound Technology and Industnalization in Japan, China, and India pror to 1914—A 
Political Economy Approach’, Annals of Science, Vol 45, 1988, pp. 399-426, 408 

1 Ray, Bose, Satish Mukherjee and others were skeptical of a science that could also be 
drawn to the needs of the armaments industry, while simultaneously espousing a critique of 
industrial society 

2 Benoy Sarkar, Education for Industrialisation, p 6. 
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school where both cultural education on national lines and a technical 
education were provided. Hence the two curricula developed autonomously. 
More than anything else, the perception of science and technology within 
the NCE was a rather dated one. As pointed out in the Dawn, the 
interlocutors most of whom belonged to the NCE, did not draw a disciplinary 
boundary between science and technology.’® This conflation of the two 
obscured their appreciation of what technology development was all about. 
During the early years most of the people in the NCE were those with a 
liberal arts background. 

On the other hand, the SPTE had a smattering of renowned scientists, 
who were both sensitive to what the engineering sciences were becoming as 
well as had some experience of their own in founding industry. These 
individuals realised that while the new technologies based as they might be 
in revolutionary developments in the exact sciences, such as synthetic 
organic chemistry, electricity, etc. as disciplines necessitated different kinds of 
specialisation and training.™ The problem arose when it was recognised 
that mechanical and chemical engineers and those trained in the area could 
not be drawn into the mould of a liberal arts background, which gave cause 
for much consternation reflected in charges of materialist and anti-national- 
ist, heaped on the students and faculty of the BTI. In the long run, more 
pragmatic considerations prevailed. The members reckoned with the un- 
tenability of their appreciation of the science-technology relationship— 
hence they conceded a space to the SPTE within the institutional framework 
of the NCE. The members of the SPTE simultaneously recognised that 
they could do with the expertise of the educationists in the NCE, whose 
authority in society would legitimise their position—once they were granted 
the autonomy to proceed with their own work. 

From hindsight it can be conjectured that the immediacy of politics and 
the ‘nationalist complicity’ of the two camps, in the long run prematurely 
sealed the fate of the science, technology, culture debate. On returning to 
the Dawn debate, one is sensitised to the desire to locate scientific and 
technological practice so that India would not have to run the path of 7 
Western industrialism. Here again, the question is left open. The need to 
do so is elaborated at great length, from economic, cultural and political 
perspectives. But save for the extensive citing of Chatterton, there is little 
around which the early generation of Bengali technologists could have 
initiated their activity. Secondly, the BTI, inspite of the presence of so 
many members of the Bengali scientific Renaissance, were developing 


1 Raina and Habib, ‘The Unfolding of an Engagement’. 

‘4 Rachel Laudan refers to the ubiquitous myth that ‘persists in the popular imagination’, 
namely technology as specialised science. ‘The specter of technology, the tedious and unexcit- 
ing result óf applying the results of science to practical ends . . . .’, Laudan feels is hard to 
exercise; Rachel Laudan, ed., The Nature of Technological Knowledge: Are Models of 
Scientific Change Relevant, Dordrecht 1984, p. 9. 
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their curriculum along lines quite similar to that of any American univer- 
sity at the turn of the century. The models for technical education came 
from Baltimore, Massachusetts and Berlin: the English institutions and 
technical societies provided the affiliations for their students. 

However, the interlocuters were already in sympathy with the Western 
model of industrialisation and the technical education that this required. 
But alternate conceptions of industrialisation and the educational regimens 
this entailed were already being thought up in both Bengal and other parts 
of India. By the late 1920s and most certainly by the 1930s a Gandhian 
technological alternative emerged; and important actors in India’s later 
technological scenario, such as Nehru, who thought along different lines, 
had to defend Gandhi.’* P.C. Ray in the 1920s came to be counted among 
the leading scientific proponents of this alternative. During these years, 
while he was more actively involved with the NCE, the engineering faculty 
had committed itself to the reigning paradigm of industrialisation. The 
point is further substantiated by the fact that the syllabus was revised in 
1921 and, following Ray’s approval, a course on chemical engineering 
initiated.” 

The Gandhian alternative could be seen as a later day variant of Chatter- 
ton’s programme and the overall programme outlined in the pages of the 
Dawn. However, in these pages is to be found the articulation of another 
technological alternative, that appears to have been drowned amidst the 
strident opposition between the partisans of the Gandhian alternative and 
the modern industrialisation lobby. 

Chatterton’s programme really fits into this other alternative, mention of 
which can be found in the early writings of Satish Mukherjee and P.C. Ray 
himself. The programme envisaged the application of technological know- 
ledge to the fabrication of devices that functioned optimally on much 
smaller scales, drawing upon the bank of existing technical skills while 
simultaneously upgrading them. This alternative was to surface almost half 
a century later. But in the Dawn debate, and the founding of the NCE and 
the SPTE, we have a particular instantiation of the construction of the 
discourse on science, technology and culture within the bhadralok class. 
More than anything else, this is politically reflected in the nationalist 
institutions founded for and by this class. 


'S For the evolution from Satish Mukherjee to the Gandhian alternative, see Bipan 
Chandra, The Rise and Growth of Economic Nationalism, New Delhi, 1969, p. 69 

‘* Jawaharlal Nehru, ‘Letter to Aldous Huxley’, 1 September 1933, Allahabad, in Baldev 
Singh, ed , Jawaharlal Nehru on Science and Society: A Collection of his writings and 
Speeches, New Delhi, 1988, pp. 15-18 

'? NCE, p. 30 
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Appendix 
Cultural Events of the NCE Between 1907 and 1914 


1907: EXTENSION LECTURES: 
Rabindranath Tagore: Comparative Literature 
Mohini Chatterjee: The Study of History 
1908/1909: EXHIBITIONS: 
First Exhibition of Articles Manufactured at the BNC Laboratories Second 
Exhibition 
1909/1910: EXTENSION LECTURES: 
Sarat Das: India Abroad 
Ananda Coomaraswamy: National Education; Indian Art. 
Gooroodas Bannerjee: Mathematics, Pedagogics, Ethics 
Hiren Datta: Upanishads 
Rattan Bannerjee: English Literature 
1911: EXTENSION LECTURES: 
Ramendra Trivedi: Electricity and Magnetism. 
1912: PUBLICATIONS: 
R.K. Mukherjee, A History of Indian Shipping, London 
Fundamental Unity of India 
B.K. Sarkar, The Science of History, London 
The Science of Education 
1913/1914: PUBLICATIONS: 
B.K. Sarkar, Folk Elements in Hindu Culture 
Hindu Achievements in Exact Sciences 
The Political Achievements and Theories of the Hindus. 
Hindu Art: Its Humanism and Modernism 
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Jonn R. McLane, Land and Local Kingship in Eighteenth-Century Bengal, 
Cambridge University Press, 1993. 


This is J.R. McLane’s second major project after his important book on 
Early Indian Nationalism. It explores the way in which the large zamindars 
of Bengal fulfilled certain cultural expectations about the right order of 
society, and how they fared in the eighteenth century transition from 
Mughal imperium to nawabi autonomy and then to Company rule. To 
summarise McLane’s conclusions, the sources of Zamindari political culture 
lay in ‘Hindu norms’, the raja won legitimacy ‘as if guided by a Hindu 
template’. The threat to the ‘indulgent practises of local kingship’ lay in the 
fact that ‘in eighteenth-century west Bengal, the state was controlled by 
people alien to the region and its largely Hindu culture, and who were 
intent on the maximisation of revenue’. 

McLane suggests that zamindari estates expanded in eighteenth century 
Bengal through their role as agencies of revenue collection for the nawabs 
rather than by their military power. The zamindars he notes, did not build 
up a Significant cavalry or artillery. His description is a persuasive one but 
leaves one wanting more information on zamindari expansion ‘from below’. 
Here one remembers McLane’s lucid article referring to landlord sponsor- 
ship of banditry on the western frontier (1985); a discussion of the frontier 
zamindaris may have taken us beyond ‘Hindu norms’ in the exploration of 
zamindari culture. McLane’s chapter on the expansion of the Burdwan Raj 
certainly gives us information about the recruitment of militias, alliance 
with the nayaka ghatwals who guarded the passes, and the penetration of 
zones inhabited by tribal and nomadic populations. But we are not told 
about the effect of these interactions on forms of seeking legitimacy. Left 
with McLane’s strong emphasis on Hinduism as the normative source for 
zamindari dominance, some disturbing questions emerge. Would the 
patterns of fiscal extraction and the level of zamindari ‘beneficience’ have 
been very different in a Muslim zamindari? After all, as this book informs 
us, the founders of the Burdwan Raj were Punjabi Khatris, well-versed in 
the Mughal-Persian court culture before they developed local roots in 
Bengal. Can we assume that a Muslim zamindari, with origins in a similar 
emigration, would not evolve a model of cultural ‘domestication’? Underlying 
McLane’s discussion is an argument that Hindu culture had a chronological 





The Indian Economic and Social History Review, 32, 1 (1995) 
SAGE New Delhi/Thousand Oaks/London 
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primacy in normative models of kingship, a position which could veer 
towards the notion of a timeless dharmic ‘template’. 

McLane argues that the zamindars did not pose any challenge to the 
nawabs, though Calkins (1970) hinted that from the 1730s the nawabi was 
being weakened by zamindari accumulation of power. In a suggestive 
article Rajat Ray (1985-86) explored the pressures on the nawabi polity as 
it was assailed, first by the Maratha invasions in the 1740s, and then by the 
Company’s challenge to its sovereignty. To augment its military capacity 
the nawabt regime increased the fiscal pressure on its political partners, the 
zamindars and the merchant-bankers, with dangerous consequences for its 
stability. McLane’s account, tending sometimes to emphasise the similarities 
between the nawabi and the Company as ‘alien’ and extractive, does not 
engage with the way in which the threat posed by the Company contributed 
to the upward spurt in the nawabi revenue demand. Instead this escalation 
in fiscal pressure is examined at another level, for its impact on zamindari 
political culture. This develops into a suggestive analysis of the cultural 
context of the coercive environment. McLane argues that zamindari coercive 
processes in rent collection focused on the human body rather than on 
property, because of difficulties in establishing individual property right 
and in assessing capacity to pay. From the mid-eighteenth century the 
increase in state demand, first from the nawabs and subsequently from the 
Company, escalated coercion beyond the usual norms. It was only by the 
end of the century that the Company instituted major changes in the forms 
of revenue realisation, using the processes of distraint and sale. 

The period from the 1790s to 1820 was a turbulent one for zamindars as 
Company rule dismantled much of their personal authority. In the analysis 
of this authority McLane examines the role of the political gift and of 
patronage in the political discourse of a ‘segmented society’ and shows how 
Company rule diminished opportunities for beneficience. Perhaps this 
indicates an important qualification to the argument about the ‘commer- 
cialisation of kingship’ in the pre-colonial period, i.e., that a market had 
emerged in the perquisites of lordship over land. McLane’s account of the 
Burdwan Raj makes it clear that this ‘market’ was restricted by a political 
culture that still depended significantly on the maintenance of patrimonial, 
long-term, often hereditary relationships. He argues that by the late nine- 
teenth century one important aspect of the zamindar’s political power, the 
right to choose subordinate renters, had been dismantled. This relationship 
now became far more contractual and dependant upon British courts of 
law. What was left was the zamindar’s role as the ‘enabler of ritual’. 

The second half of the book focuses on the Burdwan Raj, which survived 
this shake-up and innovated the system of auctioning permanent leases for 
subordinate rent-collection rights. This provides us with a very rich case 
study of the complex political transitions of the eighteenth century. What 
this reviewer found particularly interesting was the intervention of the 
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colonial administration to protect the reputation of the Raj family and to 
enforce “Hindu behavioural norms’. McLane seems to share the official 
perspective on the difficulties of enforcing ‘Hindu ideals of abstemiousness, 
self-denial, and mental-discipline’ on wayward ranis and heirs rendered 
‘dissolute’ by luxury, indulgent parenting and sycophantic servants. If, as 
McLane argues, the Raj family became irrelevant to the work of revenue 
extractions then surely the issue of pedagogy was not only about adminis- 
trative training. In fact, the section on the family politics of the Burdwan 
Raj has wonderful material on issues of female seclusion, female morality 
and child rearing as intimately connected with efforts to wrest control from 
the widowed ranis. The book concludes with a fascinating and yet largely 
unexplored theme in Indian social history, the story of a ‘pretender’ who 
claimed the estate. 


Radhika Singha 
Indian Institute of Advanced Study 
Shimla 


HarjoT OBEROI, The Construction of Religious Boundaries: Culture, Identity 
and Diversity in the Sikh Tradition. Delhi, 1994, xxii + 494 pp., Rs 
475. 


Harjot Oberoi expounds a thesis about the constructed character of the 
Sikh community and identity on the basis of an impressive body of primary 
and secondary sources, with a laudable clarity of argument. For him, Sikh 
identity has at no stage been simply given or unproblematic, unfolding in a 
unilinear development. It has always been negotiated between contending 
parties located in particular time-space settings. This is linked to his 
conception of religion and culture generally, embedded in the everyday life 
of the people, as an activity and a process, not a fixed state of being. 
Essentialist views are completely eschewed. 

Oberoi points out that the teachings of the early Sikh gurus (the first to 
the fifth) produced a following, focused on reverence for the guru and, 
later, the Holy Book. Beyond these fundamentals there was much variability 
and flexibility about what one could believe and do. The notion of a 
bounded community was absent. Although different symbols and markers 
kept accumulating, the situation was basically the same at that dramatic 
moment in Sikh history in 1699, when Guru Gobind brought the Khalsa 
into existence. Becoming a Sikh through a ritual of initiation, and having 
one’s body transformed into a visible master symbol of the new identity, 
were indeed daring innovations. Codes of conduct were also introduced to 
secure the gains. But not every Sikh fell in line, and a new distinction 
between keshdari or amritdhari and sahajdhari Sikhs emerged. In the 
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shaping of keshdhari identity the influx of the Jats into the Sikh fold and 
the changing character of the Mughal state also played significant roles. 

The community of the Khalsa was, however, quite successfully challenged 
by the Sanatan Sikhs who retained loyalty to the pre-Khalsa flexible 
tradition. Ironically, the paradigmatic text for the Sanatanis, besides the 
Granth Sahab of course, was Guru Gobind’s Dasham Granth, which is 
based on Puranic literature. Ideas such as divine incarnations, and practices 
such as pilgrimages and caste endogamy, continued to flourish among the 
Sanatanis. At the village level, the universe remained enchanted (in the 
Weberian sense). Village cults, goddesses, evil spirits, sorcerers, Sufi saints, 
etc. prevailed. Festivals such as Holi and Diwali were widely observed by 
the Sikhs. At this level, then, religious practice was defined by locality 
rather than by religious community. A Sikh could be a Khalsa; alterna- 
tively he could be a Nanakpanthi, Sahajdhari, Udasi, Nirmala, Nirankari 
or Sarvaria. Many of them did not keep their hair unshorn. 

This situation came to be radically altered in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. A new elite emerged among the Sikhs (and the Hindus) 
after the British conquest, and it is they who developed a new consciousness 
of identity. They supported a purist interpretation of the faith, attempted 
to suppress diversities and evolved a standardised Sikh identity. To achieve 
these goals, the elite took recourse to forming associations, establishing 
schools and newspapers, distributing pamphlets, holding meetings, and 
ultimately getting the government to pass legislation recognising the non- 
Hindu identity of the Sikhs. The new awareness conceptualised as the Tat 
(pure) Khalsa (Sikhs) was propagated by the Singh Sabhas which came into 
being in the early 1870s, and proliferated through the rest of the century. 
The Tat Khalsa had to face opposition from the Sanatan Sikhs and the 
peasantry, but they decisively had the upper hand by 1909 when the 
distinctive Anand marriage ceremony was made the law. Oberoi attributes 
the triumph of the Tat Khalsa to ‘the fundamental changes in Punjabi 
society under colonial rule’ and to ‘the initiative, organization, and appro- 
priation of resources’ by the new elite. In other words, circumstances 
combined with agency to bring about the change in the attitudes to identity. 

Oberoi tells a story that is not in its broad outline altogether unfamiliar. 
For instance, the fluidity of religious identities has been written about by 
other scholars also, such as K. Jones. What is new and impressive is the 
manner of telling the story. There is a richness of detail (verging on the 
excessive occasionally), a sociological perspective of seeing the diachronic 
in terms of the synchronic, and the employment of certain concepts from 
the field of cultural studies to produce order in the mass of data. I may add, 
however, that, the explication of various concepts (such as Foucault’s 
notion of the ‘episteme’) is more than somewhat intrusive. 

There are many specific points of Oberoi’s interpretation which will 
generate debate and discussion. To give but one example, there is the key 
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question of whether the Sikhs generally experienced a sense of demoral- 
isation in the second half of the nineteenth century. Oberoi questions the 
thesis of decline and regards ıt a construction of the Bnitish and the new 
elites who spearheaded the Singh Sabhas. While Oberoi pays due attention 
to the opportunities that the British rulers (including the army) generated, 
he plays down, I think, the impact of the collapse of the kingdom bequeathed 
to the Sikhs by Ranjit Singh. There is a strong parallel between this 
situation and the collapse of the Mughal empire in the early eighteenth 
century. In both situations many traditional intellectuals linked the loss of 
power to the decline in the quality of the religious life, and initiated 
corrective steps. I have argued elsewhere that in these developments we 
see the beginnings of what we today call Sikh fundamentalism. 

Harjot Oberoi has produced an interpretation of a crucially important 
period of Sikh history, which is not just a good book; it may well turn out 
to be a turning point in Sikh studies. 


T.N. Madan 
Institute of Economic Growth 
Delhi 


BISWAMOY PATI, Resisting Domination: Peasants, Tribals and the National 
Movement in Orissa 1920-50, Manohar 1993. 


Historiography on the Indian National Movement over the last two decades 
has been considerably enriched by regional studies. The restricted terri- 
torial focus has allowed a more penetrating analysis of the minutiae and 
momentum that propelled anti-imperialist struggles. Many of these works 
have substantially demonstrated that the National Movement rather than 
constituting a homogenous response against colonialism, had its agenda 
determined by the various interests situated in Indian polity. 

Such questioning has also resulted in a valuable interest in other dimen- 
sions of protest. Scholarly attention, consequently, has been directed at 
‘popular responses’, ‘elite politics’, a nuanced study of crime and looting 
vis-à-vis their causes and relation to protest, isolated struggles especially 
those outside the rubric of the Congress, the diverse modes and methods of 
mobilisation and organisation, etc. Some of these studies have dovetailed 
into the more nebulous area of ‘consciousness’, the most celebrated of 
which, perhaps, is Guha’s Elementary Aspects of Peasant Insurgency in 
Colonial India. Any addition therefore to existing work on the National 
Movement is compelled to debate with a vast corpus of literature. 

Pati’s regional study on Orissa, to its credit, engages skilfully with the 
basic frameworks by which events of the National Movement have been 
explained, and in a promising manner tries to cut new ground. He attempts 
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to walk a middle path between Nationalist historiography arguing for the 
‘centrality’ of the Congress and the Subaltern emphasis on ‘popular auto- 
nomy’ and the duality of nationalisms (i.e., elite and subaltern nationalisms). 
For Pati, popular translations of swaraj were drawn into a ‘process of 
interaction’ with the Congress and the National Movement, which conse- 
quently were being shaped and were shaping the ‘common people’. 

The first chapter is a broad survey of the changes initiated by colonialism 
in the deltaic tracts and the interior forested hills which are ecologically 
contrasting zones. In the coastal districts of Cuttack, Balasore and Puri, 
powerful upper caste zamindars were created by the land settlements and 
money economy. This arrangement differed from the interior garjats or 
princely states of Dhenkanal, Nilgiri, Rangpur and Gangpur where colo- 
nialism grafted itself onto the local rajas who ruled as ‘authoritarian 
despots’. The agrarian order in both zones, however, was regulated by 
feudal property relations with an array of levies, cesses and forced labour 
demands. This outline is rounded off by a stimulating section on popular 
perceptions towards caste tensions, exploitation and the intricate processes 
involved in the Hinduisation of tribals. 

The middle three chapters discuss the central argument by analysing 
mass politics, protest and popular revolts in three phases: the Non- 
cooperation and Civil disobedience movements (1920-34), the Prajamandal 
and Kisan Sabha Militancy (1936-39) and the Quit India movement (1942). 
Pati argues that the concept of swaraj at the popular level and action was 
anti-feudal in content whereas the Provincial Congress Committee sought 
to dilute this radical programme and confine it to an essentially anti- 
imperealist agenda. This dynamic, however, did not operate as exclusive 
contradictions but rather as intertwined currents where the anti-feudal and 
the anti-imperealist interacted. Thus the PCC was often compelled to link 
with local struggles such as no rent campaigns, violation of forest laws, 
opposition to chaukhidhari taxes, etc. Infact the peasant-bdsed and left- 
dominated Kisan Sangha had forced the PCC during its 1936 election 
campaign to issue a radical supplementary election manifesto which 
demanded the abolition of the zamindari system. 

The last chapter outlines some of the complexities of the transition 
period (1943-1950) with a focus on the formation of the ‘new ruling class’. 
Though the Congress emerges victorious in the elections of 1946 by har- 
nessing popular aspirations, it shifts its allegience to the landlords and rich 
peasants. Even the feudal chiefs and rajas of the princely states are incor- 
porated into this new configuration of power and rule. This trajectory of 
the Congress, however, leaves us questioning Pati’s assertion that the 
Congress and the popular were drawn into a process of interaction wherein 
they shaped each other. Rather the relationship appears to be one where 
the Congress appropriates popular enthusiasm by tactically aligning itself 
with some of the demands. This perhaps would explain why the Congress is 
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never decisively made to alter its programme and agenda in favour of the 
peasants and tribals. 


Rohan D’Souza 
Centre for Historical Studies 
Jawaharlal Nehru University ' 


VELCHERU NARAYANA RAO, DAVID SHULMAN, SANJAY SUBRAHMANYAM, 
Symbols of Substance: Court and State in Nayaka Period Tamilnadu, 
Delhi, Oxford University Press, 1992. 

NOBORU KARASHIMA, Towards a New Formation: South Indian Society 
under Vijayanagara Rule, Delhi, Oxford University Press, 1992. 


Currently, the dominant, though by no means unquestioned model for the 
study of south Indian history is Burton Stein’s formulation of the “segmen- 
tary state’. In this view, the centre is weak and possesses only ritual 
authority; the relatively autonomous peripheral centres are diminished 
mirror images of the centre; and relations between the centre and the 
margin are in a state of flux. The books by Shulman et al. and Karashima in 
different ways try to engage with the existing Steinian paradigm, refining 
but not effectively displacing it. Karashima’s is a more conventional historical 
account meticulously going through several hundred inscriptions of the 
Vijayanagara period to establish patterns of political devolution and the 
rise of new social groups. Shulman and his collaborators have produced an 
exciting and highly suggestive work which uses the literary sources of the 
Nayaka kingdoms to integrate notions of self, the body and sexuality with 
wider issues of kingship and state formation. This. book represents a 
landmark in the study of south Indian history. 

The general historical background for the period from the fourteenth to 
the seventeenth century was set up by two seminal works: Stein’s study of 
peasant state and society in medieval south India and Ludden’s longue 
duree monograph on Tirunelveli. From the middle of the fourteenth century, 
Telugu and Kannada warriors began settling in the northern Tamil coun- 
try. This Telugu incursion could not break the monopoly of the Brahmans 
and Vellalars over the riverine fields and settlement characteristically 
tended to be in the dry black soil areas. After 1500, the pace of agricultural 
expansion quickened from earlier zones of wetland, riverine cultivation to 
the drier, upland tracts. And it was in these regions that the nayankara 
system exercising supralocal authority and independent from superior 
authority emerged. This is the backdrop against which the books under 
review are set. Karashima provides inscriptional evidence for these trends. 
From the sixteenth century onwards inscriptions begin to refer to the 
nayakattanam, and interestingly enough mainly of Telugu and Kannadiga 
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rather than Tamil nayakas. Moreover, a majority of the nayakas controlled 
local production in their own territory, and few served the king directly in 
the capital. While Karashima provides valuable empirical substantiations 
of the trends only broadly delineated in the existing historiography, his 
excursions into systemic comparison are forced. It is difficult to understand 
why he compares the nayaka system to the ‘feudal regimes of medieval 
western Europe and Japan’ or how ‘state feudalism’ in south India was 
similar to that under the Tokugawa shogunate. 

Earlier studies concentrating on the riverine heartlands had created an 
image of the genuflection of parvenu political elements to Brahmanical 
authority. In the newly colonised black soil areas there was the growth of 
powerful generalissimos who displaced Brahmans and temples as the reci- 
pients of prebendal rights. Might rather than metaphysics determined 
status. As Shulman et al. point out, heroic achievement came to be 
celebrated and non-ascriptive criteria determined status. From a world 
dominated by Brahmanical discourse and Sudra anxiety we move to an 
expression of Sudra self consciousness and a landscape peopled by bandits, 
merchants and others. Tirunelveli and Ramnad were Nayaka kingdoms 
built around military adventurers and even in the Kaveri delta the alien 
Telugu elite were absorbed as the superstructure over the stable agrarian 
system. By Nayaka times the varna model is stood on its head: ‘It is now 
good to be a Sudra’. Between the fourteenth and the sixteenth centuries, 
the profile of landholding changes, with the numbers of non-Brahman 
magnates from communities like the Gounders and Reddis increasing. 
Karashima provides significant inscriptional evidence for the rise of artisanal 
and cultivator groups who organised themselves into valangai and idangai 
groups in the newly colonised and economically vibrant regions like 
Valudilampattu. In 1429, in response to excessive taxation, a revolt of 
valangailidangai groups originated in this region against Brahman and 
Vellalar landlords, spreading to the area between the Kaveri and Kollidam 
rivers. So what happens to the Brahman? The number of stone/copper 
inscriptions recording dana to Brahmans decreases, implying the breaking 
of the erstwhile web of bilateral relations. Karashima records instances in 
some brahmadeya villages like Kaveripakkam, where Brahmans fought a 
rearguard action. They held on to lands by buying back land purchased by 
the government, and distributing the shares of those who had died among 
the survivors. Shulman et al. observe that in the Nayaka period, annadana 
(the giving of food in charity) comes to replace brahmadeya (grants of 
land) as the primary mode of donation to Brahmans. This is coeval with the 
emergence of a new character within parodic texts; of Brahmans charac- 
terised more by Rabelaisian gourmandising rather than scholarship or 
piety. However, the emergence of these types should not blind one to the 
fact that a significant number of Brahmans rode the Sudra wave and 
became political men, collaborating with the Rayas and subsequent kings 
within new political formations. 
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In Shulman’s magisterial work published a decade ago, The King and the 
Clown in South Indian Myth and Poetry, he argued that because of the 
divorce between the sacred and the secular realms and the king’s ultimate 
separation from transcendent values vested in the Brahman, medieval 
kingship was fundamentally illegitimate. The south Indian king was a 
‘shadowy escapist’, ‘torn by inner contradictions and implementing an 
equally elusive, internally divided dharmic order’. The present work by 
Shulman and his collaborators bears the imprint of this seminal text and 
refines and historicises many of its insights. Following the Hocartian shift 
initiated by Dirks in The Hollow Crown, the king occupies centrestage. 
He is no longer an angst ridden Woody Allen figure, but someone more like 
James Bond, given to action and lust. Moreover, the Brahman and the 
king are not locked in combat, doomed to a fraught relationship; a unitary 
_ model of kingship has surfaced embodied in the ‘lone, individualised more 
centred ruler’. The new school of historiography emerging in the seven- 
teenth century pivots on the passionate and dramatic acts of the nayaka 
little kings. The Telugu text Raghunathanayakabhyudayamu provides an 
account of a day in the life of the king replete with eroticism, and the 
literary trope of noble, tumescent lover is merged with the bhakti vision of 
god. The nayaka image of Rama is elided with that of Krishna: the paragon 
of kings is the paragon of lovers as well. This is indicative of a significant 
shift; the king has been apotheosised and his sexuality is legitimised by his 
divinity. In the Yakshagana corpus, a ‘workshop in which the royal image 
is fashioned’ there is the suggestion that the status of god in the temple has 
emerged has emerged out of the gifts made to him by the nayaka. How- 
ever, shades of Shulman’s earlier formulations cast their long shadow over 
this work; nayaka kingship is characterised as that of the ‘twilight zone’. 
The lusty, ambitious and apotheosised kings never fully claim sovereignty 
and nayaka states are constantly in the process of ‘becoming’. If in the 
early Shulman, the king was an anxious individual, here he is confidently 
diffident, a walking oxymoron undermined by the imperatives of the 
deconstructive mode. 

The elaboration of the textual celebration of a new trope of kingship is 
sensibly not transformed into a royal hagiography by the authors, though it 
is kings and their doings which dominate the book. They explore in a 
sensitive and nuanced way the consequences of this explosion of courtly 
sensuality. In what is probably the most suggestive chapter in the book, the 
growth of a new sensibility with relation to the human body is delineated. 
Characteristic of the move away from Brahmanical values and the emergence 
of a nascent Sudra sensibility is the experience of knowledge and reality 
through the body. Even the bhakn gods are human in their passions, 
libidinous and longing for forbidden pleasures with courtesans. ‘The cour- 
tesan herself is elevated to the ideal for devotion, acquiring knowledge of 
god through indulgence in excess. There is a remarkable transition from 
the earlier bhakti trope of viraha or separation, so meticulously examined 
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by Friedhelm Hardy, to bhoga or union as the dominant mode of devotion. 
In an imaginative rereading of the legends of Sarngdhara and Ahalya, both 
of which deal with transgressions on conventional morality, the authors 
Show how violation has become the norm. Violations happen for their own 
sake, unconsciously, for soteriological reasons, as protest and as part of the 
equation characteristic of this period between sexual union and union with 
the Absolute. Less worked out is the intriguing idea that there is a general 
tendency towards feminisation of the king, court and god; a privileging of 
the feminine voice which implies that bisexuality implies wholeness. It is 
arguable that the texts, composed wholly by male writers, construct an 
inordinate female sexuality for the male ‘gaze’; a new audience of parvenus 
given over to an overindulgence of the senses. 

What do all these constructions of flux, sex and the rex tell us about 
broader processes of state formation? Sanjay Subrahmanyam does not 
disappoint us as he anchors the metaphysical mellifluity of the textual 
exegeses in the nitty-gritty of the rise and fall of nayaka polities. The 
prerequisites for statehood have become characteristically fluid; the earlier 
sequence of a kingdom before wealth has been reversed. Money, conspi- 
cuous consumption and display are the markers of sovereignty. A new 
culture averse to accumulation or investment emerges; even parsimonious 
Chettis are bitten by the bug of pleasured living. Mobility has become 
important and the new aspirants to kingship are not tied to the land, they 
are tax-farmers and investors in commerce. While they seek out vertical 
linkages with higher authority, professions of fealty mask the slow with- 
drawal from subordination towards increasing autonomy. Against this 
shimmering horizon, Subrahmanyam charts the rise and fall of minor 
chiefly lineages in the Tontai region like that of the Velugotis and Damarlas 
which go through stages of gradual expansion, consolidation, intervention 
in court politics and then sudden reversal and loss of power. Their ephemeral 
political existence is dictated by a complex interaction of factors: the region 
having no tradition of statehood; an inherently unstable agrarian base; the 
ambiguity of the political centre at Aravidu which though superior to these 
lineages yet intermarried with them; and the inability of these aspirants for 
a wider monarchy to break free of kin and clan affiliations. 

Symbols of Substance brings to life the exuberance, dynamism and 
vitality of seventeenth century south India; an age when existing norms of 
status, hierarchy and wealth were being exploded. A book to be celebrated. 


Dilip M. Menon 
Centre for Development Studies 
Thiruvananthapuram 
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VEENA SACHDEVA, Polity and Economy of the Punjab during the Late- 
Eighteenth Century, Manohar, 1993, xi + 229 pp., Rs 200. 


Veena Sachdeva in her discussion on the polity and economy of Punjab 
during the eighteenth century makes an important contribution to early 
modern historiography. Her arguments reinforce the ongoing debate on 
the relationship between region and empire in pre-colonial India, explain 
the spirit of continuity and change and challenge the notion of the central- 
ised structure of Mughal empire. 

Based on Persian, Punjabi, European manuscripts and archival sources, 
the author rejects that there was any correlation between political dis- 
integration and economic decline in the Punjab of the eighteenth century. 
Decline of the old and rise of the new powers can be seen as two aspects of 
the same process during this period. Resilience of the institutions is evident 
from the developments of the early nineteenth century which showed 
continuity with the eighteenth century and therefore with the earlier period 
Moreover, the expression of Punjabi identity in Punjabi literature and the 
growth of Punjabi regional sentiment were also feature of the eighteenth 
century. The book is also significant for setting aside the views of N.K. 
Sinha and H.R. Gupta, who had expounded and stringently held the 
eighteenth century to be a ‘dark century’ in Punjab. 

The Mughal empire, it emerges from the arguments of the author, was 
never a centralised empire. Although the empire could exercise immense 
political control in its heyday, the Punjab chiefs asserted their indepen- 
dence and resisted the payment of tribute and contingent to the empire. 
While the empire showed elements of decline, the chiefs of Punjab continued 
to carve independent principalities, supported by vast resources and poli- 
tical strength. The eighteenth century, therefore, witnessed a remarkable 
stability. Within the Mughal framework of suzerain—vassal relationship, 
the chiefs could legitimise political aggrandisement and a system of tribute. 
While the non-Sikh chiefs, i.e. the Muslims and the Hindus, who had 
formerly been in the Mughal service, continued with the Mughal patterns 
and institutions, the Sikh chiefs, originally the cultivators of the Mughal 
times, broke away from the Mughal framework. Their stability was facilitated 
by the institutions that they had evolved like the gurmata, dal khalsa, rakhi 
and misl. The discussion of these institutions, no doubt, resolves the 
characterisation of eighteenth century Punjab as ‘theocratic, confederate, 
feudalism’ perpetrated by Cunningham, Polier and the rest, but they still 
do not explain the change. In fact, these institutions lost their significance 
in the polity, admits the author, once the chiefs had acquired power and 
established themselves. They had no direct bearing on government and 
administration. 

Although the author claims ‘notable changes’ in Punjab between 1750 
and 1800, there appears to be more continuity than change, whether in the 
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politico-administrative or economic sphere—a fact affirmed in the book at 
various points. Change, if there was, has failed to make any impact. More 
space has been devoted to exploring the background of the principalities 
rather than evolution or change. For instance, the jagirdari system, it has 
been stated, ‘accomodated social change’ and ‘introduced political stability’. 
Nonetheless, except for this statement, there is no elaboration on the 
change. The reader, of course, is richer by the enumeration of the number 
of grantees. Similarly, the book makes other pertinent points—which clan 
or caste dominated, the extent of their zamindari and tribute, and the 
evolution and changes in their power and status. But they are so embedded 
in the political narration that the actual argument loses its significance. The 
reader, ultimately, remains ignorant of the power structure of the different 
Clans or castes or the inter-relationship between them. 

Notwithstanding, the book is empirically quite strong. It has attempted a 
different pespective to study the history of Punjab in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The issues that it has raised should certainly open new vistas of 
research and study on eighteenth century Punjab. 


Meena Bhargava 
Department of History 
Indraprastha College 
University of Delhi 


MaNIsHA Roy, Bengali Women, The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1992, 213 pp. 


This study deals with a very select group of Hindu women who are upper 
class (and probably upper caste), well-educated (with as many as eighteen 
graduates and post-graduates in a sample of fifty) and belong invariably to 
urban-based Bengali joint families. That the protagonist inhabits an exclu- 
sive universe is perhaps most tellingly borne out by the observation that 
her birth is a joyous occasion and her upbringing is not marred by gender 
bias. Her story, therefore, may not have much in common with the multi- 
tudes of women representing the less fortunate socio-economic classes. 
This caveat apart, Roy presents a fascinating account of the roles women 
play within the structured parameters of Bengali society of the 1950s and 
1960s. 

A practising psychologist, Roy introduces the socio-cultural context 
through an analytical survey of selected scriptures, folklore and literary 
works in vogue ín contemporaneous Bengal. This provides an important 
backdrop to which she relates the shaping of the feminine psyche which is 
also deeply influenced by role models in the joint family and cues emanating 
from the external domain. 
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Roy’s portrayal of woman as daughter, sister, pupil and bride-to-be in 
the natal family and as wife, mother, daughter-in-law, sister-in-law and 
mother-in-law in the conjugal family is nch in detail and authenticated with 
autobiographical excerpts. A major theme in the role sequence concerns 
the divergences and/or consistencies that arise when a woman’s ideations/ 
expectations are tested against her experience of reality. The ideal—real 
divide is found to be most pronounced in the early years of her marnage 
because, the author argues, her deep-seated sentiments of romantic love 
nurtured by the powerful Radha—Krishna legend are not reciprocated by 
her spouse. He is constantly troubled by a dual and conflicting imagery: his 
wife appears partly as Durga, the venerable mother-goddess and partly 
Kali, the goddess with sexual attributes which cannot be assimilated without 
inhibition. However, given a young man’s comparable exposure to romantic 
literature, films, etc., his insensitivity to romanticism in the marital rela- 
tionship is not entirely plausible. 

The woman’s sense of deprivation is only partly assuaged by her close 
but changing bond with her son and tenuous ties of affection between the 
spouses. She seeks alleviation by becoming the busy ginni-ca (matriarch) 
or clinging to religious activity or placing herself under the tutelage of a 
guru to whom, at last, she can relate spontaneously both as child and 
woman. The outpouring of her love, devotion, and adoration becomes a 
catharsis of pent-up feelings. 

Frustration, echoed by the refrain that ‘something must be wrong with 
life itself...’ (p. 123) seems to be the cardinal experience of Roy’s 
women. Yet, surprisingly, none of them even think of possible options, 
such as development of personal interests, work outside the home or 
breaking away from the joint family. 

A fair number of informants belong to the age group 25-33. With their 
distinctly superior education and exposure, these women may well have 
deviated from the stereotype. Some data on this subgroup’s experiences in 
later life would have enriched Roy’s brief ‘Afterword’ which refers to some 
of the recent changes in Bengal’s social life. 


Mukul Mukherjee 
Maitreyi College 
University of Delhi 


CHITRA SIVA KuMaR and S. Srva Kumar, Peasants and Nabobs: Agrarian 
Radicalism in Late Eighteenth Century Tamil Country, Hindustan 
Publishing Corporation, Delhi, 1993, xii + 110 pp. 


The core of this book is a detailed study of the Thirumazhisai episode of 
the 1790s. In the pre-British state of Tondaimandalam, the pivotal point 
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had been the kaniyatchi system of control over land and other productive 
resources of villages. The early rumblings of discord between the revenue 
farmers of the English East India Company and the local nattars of the 
Poondamalli pargana were symptoms of later large-scale events which are 
vividly described in the book. 

An interesting aspect of this study is the focus on the indigenous socio- 
economic institutions which evolved over centuries, but which were found 
by the authors in their dying phase, these include the extensive purambokku 
lands that were left for communal purposes. 

Some sociological concepts like jati and kulam are analysed at length. 
The jati-kinship nexus played an important role in the management and 
regulation of local institutions like tanks and temples, in addition to the 
landed estates. Each group of villages called nadu was headed by a local 
nattar and a number of them belonged to specified jatis. A good number of 
nattars and kaniyatchikars were Reddys, Naidus and Brahmins, while a few 
Muslims joined their ranks at a later stage (p. 25). 

The title is not strictly accurate in that the kaniyatchikarars were not 
strictly peasants, and the term nabobs misrepresents the British revenue 
officials. Again, ‘agrarian radicalism’ is not the subject of the book. On the 
whole, the book is brief and well documented with a rich flavour of local 
terms, and is a new path of research in the socio-economic history of 
southern India. 


M. Atchi Reddy 
Department of Economics 
University of Hyderabad 


Honour in chains: The problem of 
hitti-bitti-chakri in jamma tenure 
in Coorg, 1800-1930 


T.P. Vijaya 


Department of History 
Mangalore University 





In Coorg jamma tenure means a proprietary right over land. It used to be 
conferred on those who rendered ‘military and civil service’ to the raja. As 
a right it was inalienable outside the family. The chief characteristics of the 
jamma tenure were, first, that it was hereditary; second, the assessment 
was fixed permanently at Rs 5 for every 100 batties of land (approximately 
3 acres); and third, the land was to be cultivated by bonded labourers 
attached to the proprietor.! The jamma holder, on his part, was expected 
to perform hitti-bitti-chakri (i.e., bitti or compulsory services for hitti or 
food) to the raja or the government.’ It involved such assignments as 


1 T.P. Vijaya, ‘Inner Tensions in Jamma Tenure and their Impact on the Social Structure of 
Coorg (1800-1956)’ in, Perspectives on Dakshina Kannada And Kodagu, Mangalore Univer- 
sity Decennial Volume, Mangalagangothri, 1991, p. 73; also, ‘Aspects of Slavery in Coorg in 
the Nineteenth Century,’ in Indica (Heras Institute of Indian History and Culture) Bombay, 
September 1992, pp. 107-8. B.D. Ganapathy argues that the ‘special tenure’ (jamma) was 
exclusively bestowed on the Kodava community, though there might be jamma holders of the 
other communities whose number was ‘negligible’ and who got it by virtue of service to the 
king. B.D. Ganapathy, Kodavas, Madikeri, 1980, pp. 72, 73. In 1870, Richter stated that the 
‘privileged class’ called jamma ryots comprised the Coorgs (Kodavas), Amma Coorgs (Amma 
Kodavas), Heggades, Aimbokalas, Airis, Koyavas, Moptas and Gaudas. He pointed out that 
excepting old men and boys, there were 7,070 active jamma ryots of whom 4,910 were 
Kodavas and, 1,244 were Gaudas. Rev. G. Richter, Gazetteer of Coorg, Delhi, 1870 Second 
Edition, 1984, pp. 401-2. It means that in the 1870s the number of non-Kodava jamma 
holders was 2,160, which was not negligible as B.D. Ganapathy would have us believe. T.P. 
Vijaya ‘Kodagina Ithihasada Mele Kelavu Tippanigalu’ [in Kannada] in Artvu-Baraha, Vol. 
III, Mangalagangotri, 1992, pp. 98-100. 

2 The Kannada word bitti is usually translated as ‘free service’. Since the service is 
remunerated at least in terms of the food, it cannot be described as entirely free. Hence my 
preference for the translation, ‘compulsory service’. 
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accompanying the king and beating drums on his hunting excursions, 
carrying post, milk, fruits, vegetables, etc., from the villages to the palace 
and performing other manual work in road-making or in digging wells. 
This feudal relation continued under the British who used it as reward for 
their supporters in the Coorg insurrection of 1837. 

This essay presents the twentieth century ideological constructions on 
the jamma tenure and in the process seeks to lay bare these myths by 
archival evidence. It examines the changing relations between the jamma 
landholder and the British government. While, for the former the jamma 
tenure meant humiliating inconvenience, for the latter it was a matter of 
administrative convenience. It was the British who first linked this land- 
holding to the martial tradition. This questionable play is still being employed 
in full measure. 

The jamma tenure has been looked upon by nineteenth and twentieth 
century scholars as a ‘privileged tenure’, conferring not only definite 
advantages on the holder in terms of remission of taxes, but also other 
privileges linked thereto. In 1855, Moegling noted (mistakenly) that the 
Coorgs were enjoying great privileges by paying only 5 per cent of the 
produce of their jamma lands, while other lands were assessed between 10 
and 20 per cent.’ In 1911, A.J. Curgenven pointed out that the jamma ryots 
enjoyed their ‘ancient privileges’ largely, and in most cases entirely, 
untrammelled by corresponding obligations.‘ According to M.N. Srinivas 
the jamma tenure conferred a ‘double prestige’ on the holder in addition to 
its undoubted economic advantages. It signified that the holder had his 
roots in Coorg while the duty of rendering ‘military service’ to the state in 
all times of emergency conferred on him a second type of prestige.* B.D. 
Ganapathy, writing in the 1980s on jamma tenure, was also convinced that 
it not only boosted Kodava ‘patriotism’ but also gave the people the 
necessary opportunities to exhibit their ‘martial traits. In a recent study, 
Peter Franz Owsanecki has pointed out that it was not surprising that-the 
British, upon their arrival in the area (Coorg) in 1843 (in fact, it was in 
1834), considered the Coorgs (Kodavas) as belonging to the ‘Kshatriya 
caste’. According to Owsanecki the Coorgs had a ‘colourful and well- 
defined military tradition,’ and during the course of their ‘recorded history’ 
there were numerous references that give evidence of their ‘martial qualities’. 


> H. Moegling, Coorg Memoirs; An Account of Coorg and of the Coorg Mission, 
Bangalore, 1855, p. 69. 

* The Hukumnama of Lingarajendra Wodter, Raja of Coorg, trans , and Introduction A.J. 
Curgenven, Mercara, 1911 (hereafter Hukumnama), p x; in 1931, Pandanda Muthanna 
noted that the Coorgs who held the land by tenure were the ‘lords of the soul,” following the 
customs, manners and other practices of the ‘Aryan on the banks of Indus.’ Pandanda 
Muthanna, Coorg and the Coorgs, Mangalore, 1931, p. 22. . 

3 M.N. Srinivas, Religion and Society among the Coorgs of South India, Bombay, 1952, 
Second Edition, 1978, pp. 16-17. 

é Ganapathy, Kodavas, pp. 73-74. 
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He argues that under the rule of the rajas the Coorgs established themselves 
as the ‘aristocracy, monopolising the army and intermarrying with the 
royal family.” In a very recent study, Veena Poonacha has noted that the 
Coorgs were essentially a ‘land owning agricultural community with a 
martial tradition.” 

However, these flattering images of the jamma tenure take a dent or two 
when subjected to closer scrutiny. Evidence shows that what is claimed as 
an exclusively privileged tenure also involved service obligations which 
were not always dignified. In 1924, Pandiyanda I. Belliappa, a prominent 
member of the Coorg Legislative Council, had contended that no mention 
was made of the ‘service’ rendered to the state in the sanads. He wanted to 
establish that there was no bitti-chakri (compulsory labour) involved in the 
jamma land tenure.” However, there have also been equivocations about 
the privileged nature of the tenure and its holders as it entailed the 
obligation to perform compulsory service. The records (particularly the 
sanads of the rajas) of the early nineteenth century speak of the ‘services’, 
namely aramane chakri (palace service) or swamy karya (duties required 
by the raja) or hitti-bitti-chakri."° The earliest records on the subject are 
linked with the Aukumnama (royal mandate) issued in 1811 by Raja 
Lingarajendra Wodier, although an office note of the Chief Commissioner 
of Coorg laments that the hukumnama was not clear about the nature of 
the duties of the jamma ryots." But the hukumnama of 1811 does explain 


7 Peter Franz Owsanecki, ‘ “Kanni-Mangala”: A Microcosm of Coorg Identity Toward an 
Alternative Interpretation and Analysis of the Coorg Marriage Ceremony’, in Sociological 
Bulletin, Vol. 34 (1 & 2), Bombay, March, September 1985, pp. 102-4 and 114; M.N. 
Srinivas points out that: 


the classical Kshatriyas, as one of the three ‘twice-born’ castes, were entitled to 
perform certain rituals at which sacred verses (mantras) from the vedas were cited by the 
priests. Coorgs do not perform any of these rituals and vedic mantras are not recited when 
a Coorg is given a name, or marries, or dies (Religion and Society, p. 33). 


® Veena Poonacha, ‘A Contract in Social Relation. The Samband Edipa Ceremony among 
Coorgs in South India’, Economic and Political Weekly, 29 October 1988, pp. ws-50, 51. 

® Resolution No 39, moved by P.I. Belhappa, Proceedings of the Coorg Legislative 
Council, Vol. II, 1925, pp. 129-30, Coorg Record Office, Madikeri. 

» Sanads issued by Raja Veerarajendra Wodier (1780-1809) to (a) Kuma chama Subbama 
of Horur Noorkkaluunad on Kalisanda 4901, Shidharthi Samvatsara Margashira, 20th Kuja- 
vara (Tuesday); (b) Pattamada Appu, Bengur village, Bengurnad on Kalisanda 4905- 
Rudhirodhgari sam Ashwija, 20th Wednesday; (c) Sulya Seeme Kedhampadi Tuluvara Sanna 
of Kundhacheri village of Shettumaninad on Kodhana Samvatsara of 4907, Ei Margashira, 
26th Tuesday; Sanads issued by Raja Lingarajendra Wodier (1809-1820) to Dalavayi 
Ramayya of Harangi village on Kalivarsha 4919, Eshwara Samvatsara Karthika, dated 15th 
Chandravara (Monday), cited in D.N. Krishnaiah, Kodagina Iththasa (in Kannada), Mysore, 
1974, pp. 196-97, 341-42, 416; Sanads issued by Raja Lingarajendra Wodier (1809-1820) to 
Shivaacharada Santhayya of Rudrabeedu village ın 1809 and a ryot of Uluguli village, 
Moodigerenad 1n 1809, File No. 234 of 1899 Coorg Record Office. 

1 Office Note, para 11, p. 11, File no 15 of 1885, Coorg Record Office 
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their obligations and ‘privileges’. The Military Reminiscences of Colonel 
James Welsh, the account of Dr Jefferson (1830), the report of Le Hardy, 
the first Superintendent of Coorg (1835), and the correspondence of 
subedars (native revenue officers) of Yedenalknad, Mercara, Kiggatnad, 
Padinalknad, Nanjarajapatna and Yelusavirasheme taluks also give us 
clear evidence of the compulsory labour in the form of ‘service’ extracted 
from the jamma ryots by the rajas’ government.” According to K.P. Chin- 
nappa there were three classes, namely, the government, the jamma holders 
and the jamma coolies during the rajas’ regime. He compares the Coorgs 
with the barons of medieval Europe and asserts that the service they 
rendered was only a matter of ‘patriotic duty’ and was not done ‘under any 
obligation’.” In 1886, a few Kodava headmen argued that during the rajas’ 
period, owing to the absence of a ‘regular military and police force,’ their 
ancestors ‘willingly co-operated’ with the rulers in defending the country 
from outside enemies and performed a few simple duties such as arresting 
offenders and escorting prisoners and treasure." But, the hukumnama of 
1811 states that the jamma ryots had to attend the palace on the occasion of 
festivals and accompany the raja on hunting excursions ‘with knife and 
with gun in the full belief that duty to the Sovereign [was] the chief duty’.”* 
These ryots were required to prepare camping grounds and provide food 
for the shikar party without payment. Colonel James Welsh’s Military 
Reminiscences refers to the beating of drums during the raja’s hunting 
excursions by the jamma ryots in the second decade of the nineteenth 
century.“ Dr Jefferson’s travel account of 1830 concurs with the statement 
of Welsh.” Accompanying the raja on hunting expeditions was more a 
hazard than a privilege."* The jamma ryots were also required to work as 


2 Also see H Moegling and C.H. Weitbrecht, Das Kurgland und Die Evangeliscie Mission 
in Kurg (in German), Basel, 1866. 

D K.P. Chinnappa, while discussing Resolution No. 13, Proceedings of the Coorg Legis- 
lative Council, Vol. I, 1924, pp. 120-21. 

“M Enclosure to Serial No. 24, memorandum, 13 August 1886, from Apparanda Bopanna 
and 370 jamma ryots to J.B. Lyall, Chief Commissioner of Coorg, Bangalore, File No. 169 of 
1885, Coorg Record Office. 

5 Hukumnama, hukum No. III, p. 3; Serial No. 4, letter No. 492, 21, May 1897 from the 
Commissioner of Coorg, Mercara, to the Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Coorg, 
Bangalore, File No. 19 of 1897, Coorg Record Office; Senal No. 7/D, Statements of Kongetti 
Nanjappa and Goudugala Kakira Hamimia of Mercara taluk and statements of Tulundamada 
Birapa, Tippe Gouda and Kambli Pupe Gouda, ryots of Nanjarajapatna taluk, File No. 75 of 
1885, Coorg Record Office. 

£ Quoted in Moegling, Coorg Memoirs, p. 180; Richter, Coorg Gazetteer, p. 306. 

" A Travel Account of Dr Jefferson (1830), quoted in Krishnaiah, Kodagina Ithihasa, 
p. 487. 

* The land tax which the subjects paid was nominal. However, they had to render free 
service, or ‘bith’ during the royal games in the forest. The people of the area had to battue the 
animals, especially tuskers, to the tree on which the king seated. Without the king’s permission 
they would not shoot at or use any other weapons on such dnven animals. They were to 
encircle the elephants battued, like a fence, and not budge an inch. Even if leeches sucked 
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sepoys at 14 frontier stations and escort treasure and prisoners from nads to 
Mercara."® Every day thousands of jamma ryots were attending the palace 
to perform aramane chakri. Moegling wrote that they were expected to 
guard the palace, fight enemies when they attacked the country and 
accompany the rajas when they went out to plunder the neighbouring 
countries. In consideration of this, they had to pay a very moderate tax for 
their family property, and received during such service food from the royal 
kitchen, ‘but often such bad food was supplied that even the stomach of 
Coorg could not digest it.” The hukumnama of 1811 says that in requital 
of their services, jamma holders would receive food, raiment, money, and 
umbli (privileged land tenure) according to the merits of their work.” They 
were also rewarded with knives, guns and bangles. In times of need, they 
were supplied with cattle, seed and slaves to cultivate their fields or, when 
their houses were burnt, they were helped to rebuild them at the sirkar’s 
cost, and they were also provided wives and marriage expenses.” 

It has also been argued at times that the ‘military service’ of jamma 
owners to the raja had nothing to do with the tenure held by them.” 
However, the hukumnama unambiguously states that those jamma ryots 
who did not carry knife and gun and could not join in the hunting and also 
those who were not jamma ryots cultivated sagu (on which full assessment 
was paid) lands attached to the palace and were ordered to pay two and a 
half varahas (Rs 10) per 100 batties of land. The jamma ryots were the 
‘servants of the sovereign’, and the parpattegars (revenue officials) were to 


their blood,.their limbs froze in the cold and wet ground and their bodies ached they were not 
to change their position. If they did, they were liable to be punished severely. Once in 1828, a 
tusker escaped from the king of Mysore and his men on the Mysore—Coorg border, and 
entered Coorg territory. Immediately, Chika Virarajendra ordered 40 men to battue it to a 
particular place for his gun. But the tusker escaped again. The furious king ruled that if those 
40 men failed to trace and chase the tusker in front of his gun within a stipulated time, all of 
them would be beheaded. Unfortunately, they could not trace it, and all of them were 
mercilessly butchered. After three or four days, the tusker was traced in the Puttur area and 
brought to the king. However, the animal succumbed to the injuries ıt had suffered as soon as 
it was brought to the king, as it had been attacked by various people essaying to capture it. 
Krishnaiah, Kodagina Ithihasa, pp. 459-60; and also p. 488. 

® Serial No. 4, File No. 19 of 1897; Serial No. 7/D, Statement of the ryots of Nanjarajapatna 
taluk, File No. 75 of 1885, Coorg Record Office. 

2 Moegling, Codagu Survey, p 32; Moegling and Weitbrecht, Das Kurg Land, p 240. 

2 Hukumnama, hukum No. II], p. 4. 

™ Enclousre to Serial No 8, letter, September 1882 from C. Soobiah and others to Col. 
Hill, the Commissioner of Coorg, Mercara, File No. 245 of 1885, Coorg Record Office; Serial 
No. 7/D, Statements of Manepandaa Thimia who was Munshi during Rajas’ regime and Head 
shirestedar under British government, Patel Inanda Iyappa, formerly a writer ın the time of 
Raja and Patel Machimada Poovanna of Yedenalknad taluk, and the statements of the ryots 
of Mercara taluk, File No. 75 of 1885, Coorg Record Office; T.P. Vijaya, ‘Aspects of 
Slavery’, p. 108. 
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recover from them one and a quarter varahas (Rs 5) per 100 batties of 
jamma land. According to the hukumnama: 


Those ryots who enjoy concessions of revenue shall send from a house- 
hold composed of three members one member to perform Palace duties 
for a term of fifteen days in one month, and he shall accordingly remain 
for fifteen days in the Palace, and thereafter return home for fifteen 
days.” 


A.J. Curgenven’s observation that this feudal tenure holder was rewarded 
for his services by lands or remissions of revenue reinforces this point.” In 
1817, Connor noted that a ‘military tenure’ exempted its holders from all 
burdens. He pointed out that the ‘spirit of feudalism’ did not admit of 
‘burthensome’ taxation.* But some documents suggest that in those days 
there was no clear line of distinction between the ‘police and military 
service’ and ‘general service’ of the state.” The jamma ryots were expected 
to carry the post (anche), milk, fruits and vegetables from nads to the 
palace.” The jamma ryots had to carry loads to dig, build, etc., and they 
could be asked to do any manual work. The demand for forced labour on 
these tenure holders went up to even 50 per cent or above.” They had to 
give information to the police about any unnatural deaths, thefts and 
robberies and assist the village patels and nad parpattegars to detect and 
arrest suspicious characters. They gave assistance in the detection of illicit 
manufacture of spirits and aided in preserving order at public gatherings, 
such as those which took place annually at Talacauvery.™” 

The hukumnama tells us that on rendering ‘important services’ to the 
state, these ryots had their assessment reduced to five-eighths of a varaha 
(approximately Rs 3 in 1811). For still ‘greater services’ it was reduced to 
Rs 2.50 and for still ‘higher services’ to Re 1.” Connor pointed out that 
those services were rendered at every instance with an ‘alacrity and 


* Hukumnama, hukum No. Ill, p. 4. 

* Ibid., Introduction, p. iv. 

* Lt Connor, Memoir of the Codagu Survey Commonly written Koorg, Part I, Bangalore, 
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ryots of Nanjarajapatna taluk, File No. 75 of 1885, Coorg Record Office. 
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Bangalore, File No. 169 of 1885, Coorg Record Office. 
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promptitude that knows no murmurs.” Lewis Rice also noted that the 
jamma ryots rendered duties with ‘cheerful obedience.’” When the jamma 
ryots neglected their duties or disobeyed orders, however, they were 
subjected to corporal punishment, including whipping.” According to J.B. 
Lyall there was no description of punishments to disobedient jamma ryots 
in the hukumnama.* But, it was made clear that persons who did not 
render ‘service’ to the palace would lose their jamma lands and would have 
to pay Rs 10 per 100 batties of land.* In 1834, J.S. Fraser, the Commissioner, 
noted that the land granted to a ryot was cancelled on the commission of a 
crime or sufficient offences.” But, J.B. Lyall points out that the rules 
regarding the forfeiture of jamma tenure were not very clear. It is true that 
the subedars and parpattegars were in the habit of fining ryots for disobedi- 
ence. This imposition of the fine was known as mamool and it was not 
uncommon for the parpattegars and subedars to overstep their revenue 
authority in imposing the fine. The village patels maintained the roster by 
which the jamma ryots’ duties were meant to be regulated. The patels, 
however, chose the ryots as they liked. Hitti-bitti-chakri could fall on the 
same batch of men who had already completed their quota of work.” The 
ryots of Kiggatnad taluk complained against this arbitrary nature of the 
patels’ choice. In spite of the government’s efforts to persuade them, sagu 
ryots refused to enrol their names as jamma ryots.” This was in all 
probability on account of their dread of hitti-bitti-chakri. 


2 Connor, Codagu Survey, Part II, pp. 30, 82. 
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The obligations of jamma ryots were drastically changed under the 
British regime. Moegling noted that the people were freed from the forced 
labour which existed earlier.” He also claimed that there was no province 
in India where a ‘race of natives’ was fiscally as highly favoured as the 
Coorgs in their principality and in the former days they had, for their light 
assessment, to perform ‘bodily service’ to their rajas, but the jamma ryots 
were treated by the British officials with ‘honourable equality’.“’ The 
officiating Superintendent of Coorg echoes the statement of Moegling.* 

In the British regime, however, they were liable to be called out to repel 
external aggression or quell internal disturbances and to furnish police and 
treasure guards, and to perform such other duties in times of peace. They 
were also expected to protect the jails. Every jamma ryot was required to 
render duty for half a month each year, which incidentally meant a sub- 
stantial reduction in the demand for Aitti-bitti compared to the exaction by 
the rajas (15 days in a month). The British officials required more manual 
assistance during their travel.“ The jamma ryots assisted them in pitching 
tents and furnishing ‘ordinary supplies’. The taluk officials of the British 
government made them carry their records when they visited the villages.” 
Under the rajas’ administration, their work was in the palace, but under 
the British these ryots were required to perform their duties in their nads 
(villages).“ However, this process raised the status of jamma ryots to that 
of ‘rural police’ under the colonial administration.” Under the changed 
circumstances of British rule, which was apparently more benign than the 
despotism of the rajas, the jamma landholders could muster courage to 
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abandon jamma landholding and escape the entailing duties.“ ‘The response 
of the British government was very tactful. They created an aura of martial 
grandeur around the jamma land tenure. In 1865, L. Bowring observed 
that many ‘impoverished Coorgs’ wished to dispose of their lands. He was 
afraid that it spelt danger to the ‘nationality of Coorgs’ and that the tenure 
itself of which ‘conditions of service were a main feature,’ would be 
abrogated by permitting such land to fall into the hands of Europeans or 
natives of Mysore from whom ‘. . . a service like that rendered by the 
Coorgs could not be enforced.’ Bowring here clearly recognises the practical 
problems posed by the desertion of jamma land tenure.” 

The British administration tried to overcome this problem by flattering 
the ego of the Coorgs. It is here that we see a racial and martial ideology 
crystallising around jamma land tenure as a process of modern mythmaking. 
The government had earlier exempted the jamma ryots from the Disarming 
Act of 1861 ‘. . .in consideration of the exalted honour, loyalty and intre- 
pidity, characteristic of this little nation of warriors and in recollection of ` 
its conspicuous services in aid of the British Government.’” The British 
administration tried to flatter the Coorgs by telling them that the jamma 
was an inalienable right. However, we have already seen that under the 
rajas jamma was more an obligation than a right. It is possible that the 
rajas enforced the jamma system to see that land did not pass to settlers 
from outside Coorg from whom they could not have extracted service. In 
the following excerpts from the Gazetteer we see Lewis Rice presenting an 
admixture of racial and practical concerns. He felt that if 


the ownership of the soil, which rightly belongs to them as a nation, ever 
passes away from the Coorgs, not only will the independence and self- 
respect of a fine race be sacrificed, but the Government will be deprived 
of the services of a nation of warriors who in loyalty to British rule are 
second to no people or class of India, and whose country is in itself a 
stronghold... .* 


Rice wrote in 1878. However, eight years earlier Richter had honestly 


“8 A few ryots gave up their jamma lands because they did not want to identify themselves 
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recognised that the cause of desertion of jamma land tenure was humiliation 
which a respectable ‘race’ could not put up with. ‘Many Jamma- ryots, it is 
Said, are on the point of resigning their Jamma—with the intention of 
holding their land on Sagu-tenure and thus escaping these vexatious 
services.” 

However, what even Richter fails to note is that menial duties had 
always been performed by the jamma landholders, even under the rajas, 
and that their slaves only cultivated the land. Richter would have us 
believe that after the ‘emancipation’ of the slaves their masters had to do 
what once their slaves had done.” 

A new face of the problem of hitti-bitti-chakri showed itself in the 1870s 
when it was transformed into an official service. This was an attempt to 
make the jamma landholder a public servant with accountability. A few 
jamma ryots were reluctant to render hitti-bitti-chakri in spite of all the 
efforts of the colonial government (which always tried very hard to convince 
them that they were ‘privileged people’). Consequently, the government 
began to confiscate jamma lands for the ‘misconduct’ of these ryots.™ It 
often imposed fines, and even imprisoned ‘recusant’ jamma ryots who 
would not render hitti-bitti-chakri.® However, we can see a lot of contra- 
dictions in the British attempt to officialise hitti-bitti-chakri. In 1878, the 
First Assistant Superintendent of Coorg sentenced, for the first time, a 
jamma ryot to three months imprisonment for having allowed a prisoner to 
escape. But the Judicial Commissioner, J.D. Sandford, ruled that the 
jamma ryots were not ‘public servants’ under the Indian Penal Code, and 
he quashed the conviction and sentence. However, James Gordon, the 
Chief Commissioner of Coorg, ordered that in ordinary cases, a fine might 
be imposed by the executive authorities and recovered if necessary as 
‘Tevenue demand’. But he himself suspended the operation of this early 
order and ordered instead the suspension of the jamma privileges of 
recalcitrant ryots for two years. This appeared to him to be a fitter mode of 
punishment for jamma ryots who had refused to escort prisoners in one 
incident.* It has been claimed that the Aitti-bitti system continued up to 
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1878” and that the imposition of fines by the taluk and nad authorities for 
the refusal to perform duties was disallowed and bitti-chakri or ‘customary 
duty’ was formally abolished by order of the Chief Commissioner only in 
1880. This, however, was not implemented. In April 1878, the Superin- 
tendent of Coorg had suggested to the Chief Commissioner that this would 
involve a heavy expenditure on the police establishment and that it would 
be cheaper to make use of the hitti-bitti service of the jamma ryots for this 
purpose. The jamma ryots felt that the idea of organising a new police 
system would be an ‘extra burden’ on them because they might have to 
perform service in parts of Coorg where the jamma system did not exist. 
Some ryots felt that their service might take them beyond the frontiers of 
Coorg, while others felt that with the increase of the number of coffee 
estates, additional work would be imposed on the police. It was generally 
felt that their additional duties should be suitably remunerated in the form 
of batta (allowance). Some went so far as to risk punishment rather than 
have their jamma right interfered with. These ryots strongly advocated the 
maintenance of the jamma tenure, as the basis of their ‘national life and 
character.” C. Soobiah, the Assistant Superintendent of Coorg, pointed 
out that within their own limits the jamma ryots would readily submit to do 
service in a ‘systematic’ form at the bidding of the government and the 
assurance of the ‘integrity of their jamma tenure would render them the 
happiest and most loyal subjects of Her Imperial Majesty.’ The Chief 
Commissioner then asked his subordinate to clearly define the obligations 
of the jamma ryots and to make careful enquiries by using any ‘available 
old records throwing light on the subject.’ The Chief Commissioner sug- 
gested that the jamma system should be supplemented by a ‘regularly 
constituted rural police.” In January 1879, C. Soobiah and other local 
officials (who were also jamma ryots) suggested that if a jamma ryot 
without ‘good reasons’ refused to attend to work when summoned, he 
should, in the first instance, be summarily fined Rs 5 and, in the second, Rs 
10. In case of non-payment of the fine, the fine should be recovered from 
his property and if ‘he had no property,’ seven days of simple imprisonment 
should be imposed." It was ironic that the local officials themselves suggested 
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that the government ‘maintain’ the hitti-bitti system and proposed punish- 
ments which were more stringent than in the rajas’ time. The Superintendent 
of Coorg accepted the proposal of the jamma ryots and sent it to the Chief 
Commissioner.® 

Thus, on the one hand, C. Soobiah and other local officials acted as local 
collaborators to the British government and assisted them in formalising 
the hitti-bitti-chakri while, on the other, they (and a few other Kodava 
headmen) appealed to the government to exempt takkas (the ‘guardians 
and councillors’ of the nad communities, as they styled themselves) from 
hitti-bitti-chakri.° The District Magistrate reported to the Commissioner 
that the takkas often had great social influence amongst the Coorgs and 
that it was very desirable that this influence should be brought to bear on 
the side of law and order. He added that some penalty might be imposed 
on them where they failed to use their influence and render assistance 
where it was legally required.“ The Commissioner also advised that the 
Chief Commissioner ‘maintain’ the takkas’ status.® Hence, in September 
1882, the Chief Commissioner exempted the takkas from hitti-bitti service.© 
But, in 1881 itself, some of the Kodava headmen had demanded that this 
exemption be extended to all the members of the okka (Coorg joint family 
of which the korokkara was the head; it was in his name that land under 
jamma tenure was usually registered). The British government considered 
their plea and exempted five leading Kodava families, namely, Biddanda, 
Mathanda, Cheppudira, Kodendera and Cayapanda.” The British officers, 
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Shamanna, M. Belliappa, N. Monnappa, B. Iyanna to Col. Hill, the Commissioner of Coorg, 
Mercara, File No. 169 of 1885, Coorg Record Office: T.P. Vijaya, ‘Ambivalences in Colla- 
borative Politics: The Case of Colonial Coorg’, Paper presented at the Warangal Session 
(53rd) of Indian History Congress, 1992-93. Takka means Coorg headmen. These were four 
kinds: (a) uru takka—headman in a village; (b) nadu takka—headman in a nad; (c) devara 
takka—manager of a temple, and (d) seeme takka—headman of a district comprising 
several nads. Serial No. 9/a, Glossary of the Important Vernacular Terms Occurring in Coorg 
Official Coorespondence, p. 14, File No. 11 of 1888, Coorg Record Office. 

“ Enclosure 1 to Serial No. 4, letter No. 258/70, 21 July 1882 from H.M.S. Magrath, 
District Magistrate, Mercara, to the Commussioner of Coorg, Mercara, File No. 169 of 1885, 
Coorg Record Office. 

® Serial No. 4, letter No. 430/210, 12 September 1882 from the Commissioner of Coorg, to 
Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Coorg, Bangalore, File No. 169 of 1885, Coorg 
Record Office. 

“ Senal No. 5, letter No. 1236/512, 25 September 1882 from. Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner of Coorg, Bangalore, to the Commissioner of Coorg, Mercara, File No. 169 of 
1885, Coorg Record Office. 

” This recommendation by the Superintendent of Coorg does not have the order by the 
Commissioner of Coorg on the file. However, there are other references to say that ‘certain’ 
families were exempted. Serial No. 36, Gen. No. 45/No. 8, 1881-82, 5 April 1881, from 
Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Coorg, Bangalore, to the Commissioner of Coorg, 
Mercara, File No. 474 of 1885, Coorg Record Office; Serial 35, No. 1013/503, 21 March 1881, 
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particularly in the Education Department, made many attempts to convince 
the well-to-do jamma ryots to construct school buildings for exemption 
from hitti-bitti-chakri. Those families which constructed school buildings 
obtained a sanad from the government exempting them from hitti-bitti- 
chakri. Thus the British government successfully manipulated the custom 
and law of the land with the help of the ‘exempted’ local collaborators, to 
exploit the rest.* A few jamma ryots had escaped hitti-bitti-chakri in the 
1860s itself. For instance, in 1865, 19.06 acres of sagu wetland and 29.72 
acres of sagu bane land which belonged to Sivachar Kotturaya, Kundarayya 
and others of Dhanugala village, Ponnampetnad, were converted to jamma, 
and registered in the name of the pattedar (head of the family) of the 
Cheppudira family, though the Sivachars continued to be in actual possession 
of the lands. The members of the Cheppudira family accepted this to 
escape from hitti-bitti-chakri, which was exacted from the jamma ryots. 
Although in 1881 the Cheppudiras were granted official exemption from 
hitti-bitti, they continued this arrangement to cover up the pre-1881 act of 
fraud. The Sivachars did hitti-bitti for several decades on behalf of the 
Cheppudira family.® 

Although the British government tactfully exploited the duties and 
obligations of the hitti-bitti-chakri with the help of local collaborators, the 
discontentment against the system continued. The new regulation concern- 
ing the hitti-bitti was not helpful to the people at the lower level of the 
jamma tenures, and they continued their protests. Between 1811 and 1882 


from the Superintendent of Coorg, to the Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Coorg, 
Bangalore, File No. 474 of 1885, Coorg Record Office; Enclosure to Serial No. 35, Opinion of 
the Coorg headmen, to the Superintendent of Coorg, Mercara, File No. 474 of 1885, Coorg 
Record Office; Serial No. 36, Gen. No. 45/No. 8, 1881-82, 5 April 1881 from Secretary to the 
Chief Commissioner of Coorg, Bangalore, to the Commissioner of Coorg, Mercara, File No. 
474 of 1885, Coorg Record Office. 

“ Serial No. 1/A, Petition 10 January 1896 from Odiyana Mudiah, Garvale, to the Chief 
Commissioner of Coorg, Bangalore, through the Commissioner of Coorg, Mercara, File No. 
16 of 1886, Coorg Record Office; Order that Kuttanda Nanjappa and his son be exempted 
from hitti-bitti-chakri on the ground that the former completed the school building at Ammatti, 
Serial No. 19, Camp No. 35, 10 February 1897 from Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of 
Coorg, Somwarpet to the Commissioner of Coorg, Mercara, File No. 198 of 1886, Coorg 
Record Office. 

® In the 1930s the government issued notices to Cheppudira T. Cariappa, the pattedar to 
evict the tenants Sivachars. Cariappa replied that in the former days, for avoiding Aitti-bitti the 
Sivachars transferred the jamabandi to his ancestors. If this was the case, the question would 
arise as to why the Sivachars agreed to continue Aitti-bitti-chakri on behalf of the members of 
the Cheppudira family. Ironically, the fraud was detected by the officials after 65 years of the 
manipulation by the members of Cheppudira family who had key posts in the government 
machinery in nineteenth and the early twentieth centuries. Serial No. 1, No. C.1.1049/33, 
Enc.1, 4 June 1935, from G.S. Bozman, the Commissioner of Coorg, Bangalore; Enclosure to 
Serial No. 1, an extract of the report of 15 September 1933, from Govt. Pleader, to the 
Assistant Commissioner of Coorg, File No. 542 of 1935, Coorg Record Office. 
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no attempt was made to draw up any definite set of rules to regulate the 
duties of the jamma ryots. In November 1882, the Chief Commissioner 
pointed out that it would be right and useful to employ jamma ryots as 
‘village police,’ as large remissions of land revenues had been made to 
them. He added that it was unnecessary to give them legal status and, 
accordingly, the Draft Rules of 1882 were passed and published.” They 
recommended the forfeiture of jamma lands of a ryot refusing to do forced 
labour.” Amendments, comments and modifications came from various 
British and native officials and the ‘leading men’ of Coorg.” The Commis- 
sioner of Coorg felt that the Draft Rule had considerably expanded the 
requirement of bitti in comparison to what was originally conceived. He 
also felt that the confiscation of jamma land was neither right nor politic. 
The Coorg headmen pointed out that the rule authorised the police officers 
to call for the aid of jamma ryots indiscriminately.” In 1886, the Chief 
Commissioner of Coorg redrafted the regulation by issuing a notification 
known as the Coorg Jamma Raiyats’ Regulation, 1886.” 

The regulation was vehemently opposed by 370 jamma ryots under the 
leadership of Apparanda Bopanna who sent a memorandum to J.B. Lyall, 
the Chief Commissioner of Coorg. It was alleged that the revenue of the 
country had increased by about 10 times while even one half of it was not 
spent on the improvement of the country. Hence they asked the govern- 
ment why the duties mentioned in the regulation should not be performed 
by the police or other members of the government themselves.” The Chief 
Commissioner received the memorandum and instituted an enquiry into 
the conditions in Coorg. Thereupon, T.G. Clarke, the Commissioner of 
Coorg, pointed out that it was impossible that a man could leave his house 
for the nad office, often 8 or 10 miles away, without incurring some 
expense. He observed that the present stand was a considerable amplification 
of what was ‘originally’ designed and it would be a severe strain upon the 
loyalty and contentment of the people if the regulation was to be applied as 


™ Serial No. 7, File No. 169 of 1885; the total number of the jamma ryots in 1864-65 was 
3,308. The revenue assessment paid by them was Rs 47,264-15-11. The total number of sagu 
ryots in 1864—65 was 5,828 and the revenue assessment paid by them was Rs. 89 ,332-13-10. 
Annual Report of the Administration of Mysore and Coorg for the year 1864-65, pp. 3-4, 
Coorg Record Office. 

7 Enclosure to Serial No. 7, Draft Rules (regarding (hitti-bitti Service), File No. 169 of 
1885, Coorg Record Office. 

7 Serial No. 10, letter No. 136-15, 21 April 1883 from the Secretary to the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Coorg, Bangalore, to the Secretary to the Government of India, File No. 169 of 
1885, Coorg Record Office; Serial No. 12, letter No. 1110/151, 27 November 1884 from J.B. 
Lyall, the Chief Commissioner of Coorg, Bangalore, to the Secretary to the Government of 
India and also in Serial No. 14, 16 and 17 of File No. 169 of 1885, Coorg Record Office. 

3 Serial No. 14, File No. 169 of 1885, Coorg Record Office. 

™ Serial No. 16, Notification No. 30, 14 May 1886 by the Chief Commissioner of Coorg, 
Bangalore (Published by E.A. Fraser, Secretary), File No. 169 of 1885, Coorg Record Office. 

7 Enclosure to Serial No. 24, File No. 169 of 1885, Coorg Record Office. 
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it was. He urged that ‘great caution’ should be observed before introducing 
any new cause for discontent. He suggested that in the absence of any 
specified rules in this matter, some duties had been imposed upon the ryots 
in preceding years.” 

In the meantime, jamma ryots frequently evaded or bluntly refused to 
obey summons of the officers.” Hence, in 1888, the Officiating Chief 
Commissioner ordered that any refusal on the jamma ryots’ part to perform 
the stipulated duties would result in the enforcement of the sagu rate of 
assessment on jamma lands.” Responding to the order of the government, 
30 ‘leading’ jamma ryots ‘unanimously resolved’ that the proposed reorgan- 
isation of the police in Coorg was mainly required for the coffee planters 
and other ryots of whom jamma ryots were a minority and that it would 
therefore be equitable if the government were to impose a general cess on 
all the ryots in Coorg and not on the jamma ryots alone.” Interestingly, in 
October 1890, the Secretary to the Government of India pointed out that 
the government was unwilling to enforce a compulsory execution of their 
police duties or put pressure on the jamma ryots. He also added that the 
government would call jamma ryot to render service ‘in case of need’ and 
they might ‘volunteer’ in case of any military crisis, but they would be 
relieved from anything like obligation to hitti-bitti-chakri.™= The jamma 
ryots refused to procure supplies for officers travelling in the villages. 


* Enclosure to Serial No. 24, File No. 169 of 1885, Coorg Record Office; Serial No. 25, 
D.O. letter 14 August 1886 from T.G. Clarke, the Commissioner of Coorg, Mercara, to J.B. 
Lyall, the Chief Commissioner of Coorg, Banaglore, File No. 169 of 1885, Coorg Record 
Office; Serial No. 27, D.O. letter 13 September 1886 from T.G. Clarke, the Commussioner of 
Coorg, Mercara, to J.B. Lyall, the Chief Commissioner of Coorg, File No. 169 of 1885, Coorg 
Record Office. 

7 Serial No. 28, letter No. 834/469, 24 January 1887, from the Commissioner of Coorg, 
Mercara to the Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Coorg, Bangalore, File No. 169 of 
1885, Coorg Record Office; Serial No. 43, letter No. 48/32, 20 April 1888 from the Commus- 
sioner of Coorg, Mercara, to Secietary to the Chief Commissioner of Coorg, Bangalore, File 
No. 169 of 1885, Coorg Record Office. 

” Serial No. 46, letter No. 984-1695, 7 June 1888 from the Chief Commissioner of Coorg, 
to the Commissioner of Coorg, Mercara, File No. 169 of 1885, Coorg Record Office; Serial 
No. 48, letter No. 1088-1695, 21 June 1888 from the Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of 
Coorg, Bangalore, to the Commissioner of Coorg, Mercara, File No. 169 of 1885, Coorg 
Record Office. 

” Serial No. 68/A, No. 91, 13 December 1889, from K. Ganapathy, Second Assistant 
Commissioner of Coorg, to the Commissioner of Coorg, Mysore, File No. 169 of 1885, Coorg 
Record Office. 

” Serial No. 72, letter No. 806, 23 October 1890, from C.J. Lyall, the Officiating Secretary 
to the Government of India, Home Dept./Police, Simla, to the Chief Commissioner of Coorg, 
Bangalore, File No. 169 of 1885, Coorg Record Office. The same obligation was held to be 
binding on ryots not only in Coorg but also in the neighbouring state of Mysore and also 
several parts of British India. But this obligation, it was submitted, derived its sanction from 
‘old custom’ and the obligation was ‘very vague’ in nature. Office Note, para. 10, p. 10, File 
No. 15 of 1886, Coorg Record Office. 
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Earlier, the parpattegar had the power to fine recusant jamma ryots. In the 
1880s the British stopped this fining system on the ground that it was not 
sanctioned by the law. The ryots were conscious that they could not be 
punished if they refused supplies. Consequently the patels found it difficult 
to control them.” This kind of unorganised ‘non-co-operation’ agitation 
appears to have been an expression of the resentment of angry agriculturists 
who were not ‘exempted’ from hitti-bitti-chakri. In 1897 the Commissioner 
of Coorg requested the Chief Commissioner to empower him to punish the 
recusant jamma ryots by imposing sagu.rates of assessment on their jamma 
tenure. Instead, the Chief Commissioner asked him to appoint men of 
‘weight and authority’ to the post of patels. He ordered that the patel in 
Coorg was bound by his sanad to assist generally in administration and, if 
he was unable to secure the required assistance, he must go for ‘stronger 
men’ or if the failure was beyond his control, the officials must help him. 
At the same time, he warned the Coorg ryots that ‘they must behave as 
their fellows in every other part of India do.” 

However, by introducing the Coorg Land and Revenue Regulation 1 of 
1899, the British government could successfully impose hitti-bitti-chakri. 
Section 138 of the regulation stated that if a person failed to render 
‘service’ to the government, the state would ‘recover’ a portion of his 
land.” In fact, in 1901, the Chief Commissioner of Coorg ordered that if a 
person disobeyed the orders of the government, the government would 
impose the sagu rate of assessment on his jamma land.” Despite the 
regulations, jamma ryots refused to render hitti-bitti. Consequently, they 
were forced to pay the sagu rate of assessment on jamma tenure.® But in 


* In Titimati (South Coorg), for instance, when the Chief Commissioner of Coorg visited 
in February 1896, the ryots practically refused to turn out and help. Serial No. 2, letter No. 
3414, 26 March 1897 from the Commissioner of Coorg, Mercara, to the Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner of Coorg, Bangalore, File No. 19 of 1897, Coorg Record Office. 

© Serial No. 3, letter No. 538, 17 April 1897 from Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of 
Coorg, Bangalore, to the Commissioner of Coorg, Mercara, File No. 19 of 1897, Coorg 
Record Office; Office Note, paras 22, 23, File No. 19 of 1897, Coorg Record office. 

© The Revenue Manual Containing the Coorg Land and Revenue Regulation (1 of 1899) and 
the Rules Issued There Under, Mysore, 1954, p. 31. 

” Tranglation of the Circular No. 73 with letter No. 138, 18 January 1901, from the 
Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Coorg, Bangalore, File No. 37 of 1901, Coorg Record 
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Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Coorg, Bangalore, to Lionel Davidson, the Officiat- 
ing Commissioner of Coorg, Mercara, File No. 502 of 1902, Coorg Record Office; Senal No. 
2, letter No. 1430, 15 August 1902, from C.L.S. Russell, the Secretary to the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Coorg, Bangalore, to Lionel Davidson, the Commissioner of Coorg, Mercara, File 
No. 429 of 1902, Coorg Record Office; Serial No. 1, letter No. 2294, 19 February 1904, from 
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Bangalore, File No. 154 of 1904, Coorg Record Office; Serial No. 1, No. 789, 16 July 1904, 
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December 1907 L.T. Harris, the Commissioner of Coorg, reported that 
there was a strong tendency among jamma ryots to forget ‘their position.” 
In the 1920s the jamma ryots protested against the government’s attitude in 
sophisticated ways owing to the changed political scenario. K.P. Chin- 
nappa’s argument in the Coorg Legislative Council regarding the enforce- 
ment of hitti-bitti provides a stark contrast to the glorification of hitti-bitti in 
the twentieth century. While, the fundamentalist pseudo-historical con- 
structions of the twentieth century have us believe that Aitti-bitti is con- 
comitant to the martial traits of the Coorgs, Chinnappa, member of the 
Coorg Legislative Council (1924) pointed out that the very conception of 
the word bitti was ‘aboriginal’ and ‘very repulsive to modern civilisation.’ 
He also pointed out that to escape from this vexatious and awkward 
situation, the jamma ryots were prepared to resign their jamma lands. 
Jamma ryots felt that it was wounding their self-respect. Hence, he requested 
the Chief Commissioner to put an immediate end to the system.” 
Recently, K.B. Ganapathy has incorrectly noted that the British govern- 
ment abrogated the hitti-bitti system in 1924." But, in 1925, Pandiyanda I. 
Belliappa, a prominent Congress leader moved a resolution in the Coorg 
Legislative Council and recommended that the Chief Commissioner put an 
end to hitti-bitti-chakri. Belliappa alleged that the government treated 
jamma holders like ‘slaves as they were doing with the Negroes in America’. 
Some of the holders were so disgusted with the enforced labour of hitti-bitti 
that they were willing to even resign their ‘highly cherished right’ of 
jamma, preferring the life of sagu holders. But, T.J. Taskar, Member-in- 
Charge, had the cheek to say that the government never exacted compulsory 
free labour from jamma ryots. He contended that the resolution was 
against the policy of the government, it was contrary to ‘facts’ and ‘history’, 
and that it went against the ‘very basis of the tenure.” While rejecting the 
resolution, the government assured that action had been taken to reduce 
the calls on jamma ryots by arranging for police escort for remittance 
between certain treasuries.” (Ironically, I.C. Subbiah, a prominent member 
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of the Coorg Legislative Council (and himself a jamma ryot), pointed out 
that when a jamabandi camp (to fix the land revenue) was held in a remote 
corner of Coorg, the officers ‘.. . as a matter of right requisitioned the 
services of jamma ryots to assist them in the performance of their official 
duty owing to the lack of cheap facilities for conveyance . . . .”" Notwith- 
standing these assurances, the government punished in 1927, under Section 
138 of the Coorg Land and Revenue Regulation of 1899, Airi Kalu, Airi 
Appu of Bellur village and Kechamada Ayanna of Badaga village, Sriman- 
galanad by imposing full assessment for a year on 1 acre of their jamma 
land since they had refused to escort treasure from the nad office at 
Srimangala to Ponnampet sub-treasury. The Assistant Commissioner of 
Coorg reported that he received complaints frequently from the parpat- 
tegars that jamma ryots did not comply with requisitions to escort treasure 
and therefore it was not possible to arrange police conveyance for treasure 
unless the strength of the police increased.” 

After 1927, we do not hear much about hitt-bitti. Apparently it was 
allowed to die out owing to the development of a systematic police force in 
Coorg during the 1920s. In 1935, for example, I.C. Subbiah pointed out 
that on account of the facilities for communication and for various ‘other 
reasons’, possibly on account of ‘more civilised notions now obtaining’, 
these duties were not insisted upon: ‘It is left to the will and pleasure of the 
officer; it is now put on a more liberal and voluntary basis . . . °” There was 
also another important factor which ensured the demise of the system. The 
national movement had created many problems for the British in other 
parts of India. The British did not want such problems in Coorg. They did 
not want to provide a platform for agitation in Coorg which the Congress 
could exploit to its advantage. The loyalty of Coorg to British rule at such a 
critical time was looked upon as more important than petty haggling over 
hitti-bitti. After all, it was something which the British could afford to lose, 
while for the Coorgs it was a matter of national honour. Hence for political 
and strategic reasons, the British decided not to exact the Aitti-bitti from 
the ‘privileged’ jamma holders. The British policy in Coorg, all through, 
had sought to ensure a cosy insularity of the region and keep out the 
nationalist infection by harnessing the geographical and cultural factors of 
Coorg, and also by appealing successfully to the ‘national’ honour and the 


* Budget Motion No. 11, by I.C. Subbiah, Proceedings of the Coorg Legislatrve Council, 
Vol. XII, 1935, p. 110. 
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uniqueness of the region. As B. Surendra Rao points out, the British policy 
in Coorg was to treat its people as special, flattering their prowess and 
loyalty, underlining the uniqueness of their history and culture, granting 
them certain privileges, and, on the whole, making them feel distinct and 
different. He further notes that, ‘This not only ensured a smooth, noiseless 
administration, but it also secured an isolation of the people and insulated 
them from the more troublesome infections of the external world.™ 

In the jamma system, which today is linked with Coorg identity and 
honour, hitti-bitti-chakri is generally looked upon as an inconvenient com- 
ponent, and several writers tend to push it under the carpet. It is curious 
that what is now claimed as a privileged tenure once entailed humiliating 
obligations. It was originally palace service (aramane chakri), which the 
British took over to secure services that were necessary to run local 
administration. But in the interests of collaborative politics they had to 
yield to the complaints that the continuation of hitti-bitti-chakri amounted 
to the denigration of the proud people of Coorg. Even here, the complaints 
came from the more influential sections of the Coorg elites, and the 
differential response of the British in the matter merely reveals the admin- 
istrative and political exigencies which they had to reckon with. 


* B. Surendra Rao, ‘The Monitored Insularity of Coorg (1924-1947)’, in The Proceedings 
of the Indian History Congress, Delhi, 1992, pp. 528-29. 
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Plantation agriculture has commonly been cast as a universally homogeneous 
system of production. Jn seeking to nominate the definitive features of 
plantations as production units, William O. Jones’ description has provided a 
starting point for a number of later writers. Jones nominates ‘the way in 
which the factors of production, primarily management and labour are 
combined’ as the primary, distinguishing feature of plantations. According 
to Jones, plantations differ from other forms of agricultural production 
because they employ only a few, skilled supervisor—managers to closely 
direct large numbers of labourers ‘whose principal skill is to follow orders’.’ 
Sounding a broader note, G.L. Beckford has argued that the distinctive- 
ness of plantation agriculture has also arisen from the historical circum- 
stances which led to its establishment by Europeans in tropical colonies. 
Beckford stresses the international character of plantations: while they 
commonly employed labour imported from other tropical areas, their 
origins, export markets, sources of capital and enterprise all lay in Western, 
capitalist economies.” These features have served to set plantation produc- 
tion apart from subsistence cultivation which was characteristic of the 
colonies in which many plantations were initially established. This rigid 
division has been noted by Dick Kooiman who comments that, ‘Handbooks 
on Asian History do not stop reminding us that plantations are not local 
plants, but foreign implantations.” 

The view that colonial plantatioh agriculture was distinctly different and 
separate from indigenous cultivation in Asia has also derived much impetus 
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from some explanations of underdevelopment in the Third World. Accord- 
ing to the Dual Economy school, colonial economies can be neatly divided 
into two economic sectors. Plantations and other colonial industries were 
part of the Western, capitalist, export orientated sector which was char- 
acterised by its dynamic and progressive nature. In contrast, the Asiatic, 
subsistence, domestic sector is said to have possessed social and cultural 
traits which inhibited its own economic development. 

Empirical studies of industrial development in South Asia have already 
established a more complex picture than that presented by the Dual 
Economy school. The importance of pre-capitalist, Indian mores in deter- 
mining social and contractual relations in colonial enterprise has been 
clearly demonstrated in Dipesh Chakrabarty’s study of the Bengal jute 
industry,‘ and acknowledged to a lesser degree across a broad band of 
colonial enterprise.* In colonial labour markets, Gail Omvedt has asserted 
that the pre-capitalist nature of Indian agriculture remained ‘and influenced 
the forms of exploitation existing in factory and plantation sectors.” With 
respect to plantation agriculture, both Kooiman and Bandarage have 
indicated that plantation and village are closely interlinked.’ Kooiman, 
in particular, has pointed out that while many of the sources on which 
historians rely attribute the growth of planting enterprise to European 
initiative and perseverance, commercial coffee production in both Travan- 
core and Ceylon preceded European development of the industry. 
Moreover, many small-scale producers were engaged in both subsistence 
cultivation and the production of coffee for export, and they therefore 
‘straddled both sectors that the dual economy had so carefully set apart’.* 
Kooiman’s conclusion that ‘many of the barriers to (indigenous) entre- 
preneurship came from the supposedly “modernizing presence” of the 
plantations and the colonial state” runs counter to both the segregation of 
Western and Asian economic sectors by Dual Economy school theorists 
and to their argument that the domestic sector was solely responsible for its 
own lack of development. 


* Dipesh Chakrabarty, Rethinking Working Class History: Bengal 1890-1940, New Delhi, 
1989. 

* Ranajit Das Gupta, ‘Structure of the Labour Market in Colonial India’, Economic and 
Political Weekly, Special No. 16 (44-46), 1981, pp 1788-89; Eamon Murphy, Unions in 
Conflict: A Comparative Study of Four South Indian Textile Centres, 1919-1939, New Delhi, 
1981, pp. 3-4; Richard Newman, Workers and Unions in Bombay, 1918-1929, Canberra, 
1981, p. 1. 

é Gail Omvedt, ‘Migration in Colonial India: The Articulation of Feudalism and Capitalism 
by the Colonial State’, Journal of Peasant Studies, Vol. 7(2), January 1980, p. 203. 

” Kooiman, ‘Plantations in Southern Asia’; Ashoka Bandarage, Colonialism in Sri Lanka: 
the Political Economy of the Kandyan Highlands, 1833-86, Berlin, 1983, p. 325. 

* Kooiman, ‘Plantations ın Southern Asia’, p. 56. 

” Ibid., p. 75. 
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This paper contributes to an understanding of the interrelationship 
between the Western and domestic sectors in colonial economies by 
examining the growth of economic and contractual ties between British tea 
plantations in the Nilgiri hills of southern India and those Tamil villages 
which came to supply the bulk of the plantation labour force by the end of 
the nineteenth century. The development of capitalistic enterprise in the 
form of tea plantations in the Nilgiri district did not automatically engender 
the rise of a modern wage labour force permanently committed to the new 
workplace. Rather, this new labour force had to be deliberately created by 
planters from surrounding communities still steeped in pre-capitalist pro- 
duction relations. Although plantation labour supply always lagged behind 
the growing needs of an expanding planting sector in the Nilgiri hills, the 
planters’ success in creating a large-scale, circularly migrating labour force 
was made possible by the unequal interrelationship of village and plantation 
economies and by the interplay of their respective mores of labour recruit- 
ment. 

The development of Nilgiri district as a region of plantation agriculture 
began in the mid-nineteenth century. Large tracts of virgin forest and 
sparsely populated grasslands were cleared by British planters and culti- 
vated with coffee trees. In establishing and cultivating their estates it is 
apparent that the planters were initially able to secure local tribal labour to 
meet their demands. However, as in most areas of colonial plantation 
agriculture, the local population was insufficient to meet the planters’ 
labour needs. From 1846 coffee planters on the Wynaad plateau,” north- 
west of the hills proper, were dependent upon labourers from the Ernaad 
taluk of Malabar, from Coimbatore and Salem districts and from Mysore 
state to open their estates." By 1865 the Collector of the Nilgiris reported 
that approximately 80 per cent of the estate labour in the district came 
from Mysore.” Overall, it is likely that Mysoreans remained predominant 
among migrant workers on Nilgiri plantations until at least 1876. 

This migration of plantation labour was seasonal rather than permanent. 
Having planted their crops at the time of the first monsoon, the labour 
migrated to work on the coffee estates in the Nilgiri hills until harvest 
time in the home village. The timing of these migratory flows altered from 
region to region, while the length of an individual labourer’s stay on the 
plantation could vary from a few weeks to the full season. Coffee planters 
were able to readily accommodate these variations since coffee did not 
require the same degree of attention throughout the year. Moreover, the 


10 The Wynaad region was included in Malabar until 1877. In that year it was divided 
between Malabar and Nilgiri districts. 

1" Planting Opinion, 21 November 1896, p. 14 See also Rhodes Morgan, “The Wynaad’, in 
John Shortt, ed., The Hill Ranges of Southern India, Part 4, 1870, pp. 60-61. 

2 Report of the South of India Planters’ Enquiry Committee, Madras, 1896, p. 10. 
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peak season for coffee extended from November to March when grain 
harvests in the plains had already been reaped. 

Although coffee remained the dominant commercial crop of the district 
until the twentieth century, the introduction and rapid expansion of tea 
cultivation from about 1860 was instrumental in shaping plantation labour 
relations in the area. The growth of tea estates and the widespread replant- 
ing of unprofitable coffee fields with tea after 1880, led to a rapid increase 
in the demand for labour. Moreover, tea production was more labour- 
intensive than coffee,” and unlike coffee it required a year-round labour 
force. This increased demand for labour came at a time when the labour 
supply, already insufficient to meet the planters’ needs, began to contract. 

In the decades following the great famine of 1876 the migration of 
Mysorean labour to the Nilgiri hills declined. The famine itself was partly 
responsible since it greatly reduced the pool of available labour. As a result 
of the general shortage of labour within Mysore state, agricultural wages 
there rose dramatically. High agrarian wages allowed many a plantation 
labourer to become a small landholder,” especially as uncultivated land 
was more readily ‘available in Mysore after the famine.” Nilgiri coffee 
growers found it increasingly difficult to match increases in agricultural 
wages particularly as they were beleaguered by falling prices of coffee and 
by the infestation of their coffee trees with the ‘coffee bug’, Hemileia 
vastatrix.'* Additionally, the development of the Kolar gold fields after 
1881 attracted a proletarian workforce which was well paid.” By 1891, 
census officials stated that the demand for labour on the Kolar gold fields 
and on coffee estates located within Mysore had been responsible for an 
overall reduction in emigration from the state.” Similarly, in 1901 the 
Marikaname irrigation project employed a large number of Mysorean 
labourers, thereby increasing the state’s capacity to utilise its own labour.” 
This rapid and continuing decline in the migration of plantation labour 
from Mysore to the Nilgiris is evident in the Indian census statistics. 
Whereas in 1881 Mysorean migrants comprised more than half the total 
migrant population enumerated in Nilgiri district, by 1901 this proportion 


3 L.A. Wickremeratne, ‘The Establishment of the Tea Industry in Ceylon: The First 
Phase, c. 1870 to c. 1900’, Ceylon Journal of Historical and Social Studies, Vol. TI (2), 1972, 
pp. 142-43. Wickremeratne estimates that tea cultivation required two field labourers per 
acre whereas coffee could be worked with less than one. 

J. Daniel Moore, ‘Plantation Development and Labour Response in Nineteenth Century 
Mysore’, Ph.D. thesis, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1983, p. 282. 

5 Ibid., pp. 58-59. 

$ C.G. Warnford Lock, ed., Coffee: Its Culture and Commerce in all Countries, London, 
1888, p. 84; W. Francis, The Nilgiris, Madras District Gazetteers, Government of Madras, 
1908, pp. 175~76. 

Robert H. Elliot, Gold, Sport and Coffee Planting in Mysore, London, 1894, pp. 198-204. 

" Census of British India (hereafter CBI) 1891, Vol. XUNI, Madras, 1893, pp. 202ff. 

° CBI, 1901, Vol. XV, Madras, 1902, p. 28. 
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had shrunk to less than one-quarter.” Furthermore, this trend is lent 
additional credibility by the findings of the South of India Planters’ Enquiry 
Committee which calculated that Mysorean labour comprised only 38 per 
cent of Nilgiri plantation labour in 1896.” 

This decline of a longstanding labour source was crucial to Nilgiri planters, 
and particularly affected tea growers. In order to extract maximum profits, 
tea planters required a sufficiently large and preferably stable labour force. 
Neither local tribespeople nor Mysorean labourers were suitable sources of 
the new tea plantation workforce since they were often primarily committed 
to agricultural production in their home villages. More importantly, they 
could not be obtained in sufficient numbers. In an attempt to satisfy the 
rising demand for relatively permanent plantation labour in the Nilgiri 
hills, planters were forced further afield to locate suitable labour pools 
from which the new tea plantation workforce could be moulded. 

However, such labour had to be available cheaply. In the labour- 
intensive business of tea production, Nilgiri planters could only remain 
internationally competitive if the very cheapness of the labour they 
employed outweighed the significant disadvantages they bore in the form 
of higher freight charges in relation to Ceylon and Java, and in inferior 
quality in relation to Assam. The planters’ economic position was further 
eroded by the government’s closure of Indian mints in 1893. As the value 
of the rupee rose in terms of sterling exchange, the tea planters’ export 
earnings were reduced and their international competitiveness declined. 
The planters petitioned the Government of India to provide them with 
economic relief by permitting the free fall of the rupee,” but as this policy 
would have had serious repercussions for all of British India, it was never 
seriously contemplated. Faced with an unfavourable rate of exchange and 
low world prices for tea, the planters’ slim profits could only be increased 
by lowering the costs of tea production. However, there were few cost- 
cutting measures available to planters. They could not, for instance, turn 
easily to advanced technology to reduce their outlays. Further mechanisation 
of tea production was difficult and in any case would have favoured the 
larger corporations rather than the undercapitalised individual planters 
who comprised the bulk of Nilgiri growers. Significantly, the drive to 
reduce expenditure coincided with the planters’ rapid development of the 
Tamil speaking plains of Coimbatore and adjacent districts as a labour- 
recruitment zone. 


%2 CBI, 1881, Vol. I, Madras, 1886, Tables X, XI, p. 173; CBI, 1891, Vol. XIV, Madras, 
1893, Table XI, p. 150; CBI, 1901, Vol. XV-A, Madras, 1902, Table XI, p. 123. 

1 Report of the South of India Planters’ Enquiry Committee, Appendix IX, p. 94. 

n Indian Currency Commission, 1898, Minutes of Evidence taken before the Committee to 
Inquire into the Indian Currency, together with an Analysis of Evidence, Part I, Sessional 
Papers of the British House of Commons, 1898 Session, Vols. hi (c. 9037), Readex Microprint 
Edition, p. 460. 
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However, there was little to attract plains labour to permanently commit 
itself to work on plantations in the hills. For example, early attempts to 
retain migrating labour in the Nilgiris were often undermined by environ- 
mental conditions. The climate of the Nilgiris was commonly recognised as 
‘too cold and wet for the natives of the low countries.’” Aside from bitter 
cold and a prolonged, severe monsoon season to which they were un- 
accustomed, labourers also stood a high risk of contracting malaria on tea 
plantations, especially in the Wynaad plateau in the district’s west. European 
residents and visitors to the Wynaad commonly claimed that the area was 
infested with fever.” With the growth of tea cultivation malaria became 
more common. The malarial ‘season’ began soon after the onset of the first 
rains. Tea estate labour was present in the hills at this time, whereas the 
majority of coffee workers were usually absent until June or July. This fact 
alone may account for the extraordinary rise in deaths due to fever in 
Gudalur taluk (which encompassed the Wynaad) in the early part of the 
twentieth century. Statistical records for the district indicate that between 
1898 and 1902 fever in Gudalur caused 20 deaths per one thousand head of 
population.” In the quinquennium 1908-12 this rate accelerated to an 
average of 76 deaths per one thousand. In this period the prevalence of 
fever in the Wynaad was the major cause of Gudalur taluk’s high death 
rate which ran at approximately twice the rate recorded in the two other 
taluks of Coonoor and Ootacamund in Nilgiri district.” 

Nor did plantation wages appear to provide substantial inducement to 
potential plantation labourers in the late nineteenth century. In this period 
the standard of living prevailing amongst plantation labour fell in the 
Nilgiri hills. Between 1898 and 1903 daily wage rates remained static but 
grain prices rose, even though the dire food shortages which had marked 
the famine years of 1896 and 1897 had disappeared. By 1903 workers on 
fixed wages were only able to purchase 63 per cent of the quantity of ragi 
(the major grain consumed by both Mysorean” and Tamil labour”) that 
they had been able to buy in 1898. Similarly, their capacity to purchase rice 
had also been reduced to around 80 per cent of the 1898 figure.” By 1903 
workers clearly had less purchasing power with regard to foodgrains than 
they had on average in the famine year of 1896. While Dharma Kumar 


2? E.C.P. Hull, Coffee Planting in Southern India and Ceylon, 2nd Edition, London, 1877, 
p. 25. 

* See for example M.A. Handley, Roughing it in South India, London, 1911, p. 155. 

3 Madras District Gazetteers, Statistical Appendix for the Nilgırı District, Government of 
Madras, 1905, p. 4. 

%* Madras District Gazetteers, Statistical Appendix for the Nigiri District, Government of 
Madras, 1915, p. 8. 

” Report on Conditions of Tea Garden Labour in the Duars of Bengal, in Madras and in 
Ceylon, Shillong, 1904, p. 12. 

* Planting Opinion, 26 June 1897, p. 389. 

3 All calculations in this paragraph are based on data tabulated in Madras District Gazetteers, 
1905, p. 15. 
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has documented a corresponding fall in agricultural wages,” it is apparent 
that the purchasing power of plantation wages was declining at a much 
faster rate. 

While the use of average rice prices reveals the long-term decline in the 
purchasing power of plantation labourers, it simultaneously conceals both 
periods and pockets of severe distress in Nilgiri district. In 1896 the district 
average price of ragi is given at 17.3 seers to the rupee, but a perusal of the 
planters’ periodical, Planting Opinion, indicates that over a period of three 
months the price of ragi ranged from a low of 30 seers per rupee” to a high 
of 11 seers to the rupee.” With individual monthly consumption estimated 
at 36 seers,” a labourer in 1903 would have required approximately Rs 3 per 
month simply to purchase grain at the district’s average annual price. In 
1896, when daily wage rates equalled those of 1903, the actual monthly 
earnings of labour were reported to be no more than Rs 3 ‘at the outside’.™ 
Where earnings were equal to immediate expenditure on a staple food it is 
obvious that any increase in the price of ragi above the annual average 
price was a critical blow to labour. 

In a similar fashion, local variations in grain prices were disguised by the 
use of district averages. The 1900 average district price for ragi at 14.7 seers 
per rupee fails to show that in Gudalur taluk the average annual price was 
as low as 17.6 seers per rupee while the comparable price in Coonoor taluk 
was 12.8 seers per rupee.” Large differences in grain prices have also been 
recorded between small settlements located within a dozen miles of each 
other.” Similarly, on isolated estates where grain was supplied by only a 
few merchants, prices could be easily inflated. 

The failure of Nilgiri planters to raise a workforce commensurate with 
their needs was also partly due to their inability to match the remuneration 
offered to emigrant Indian labour. Competition for labour from overseas 
colonies was sorely felt by Nilgiri planters, even in the nineteenth century. 
As early as 1874, planters in the Wynaad complained to the Governor of 
Madras, Lord Hobart, that: 


though suffering from an increased want of labor [sic], we are unable to 
compete with settlers in other more favoured countries, who are attract- 
ing our own coolies from the very districts which should supply us, and 
are, moreover, able to keep them.” 


% Dharma Kumar, Land and Caste in South India, Cambridge, 1965, pp. 163-65. 

31 "Planting Opinion, 24 October 1896, p. 6. 

“n Ibid., 21 November 1896, p. 6. 

» Report on Conditions of Tea Garden Labour, p. 12. 

% Planting Opinion, 24 October 1896, p. 10. 

% Madras District Gazetteers, Madras, 1905, p. 15. 

*% Planung Opinion, 19 December 1896, p. 6. 

5 India Office Library and Records (hereafter IOLR), Madras J udicial Proceedings, 1875, 
Nos. 31-36, Wynaad Planters’ Association Memorial to Lord Hobart, 9 January 1874. 
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In Ceylon, as in the Nilgiri, the changeover from coffee to tea cultivation 
created an increased demand for plantation workers. This, coupled with an 
acceleration in public works programmes in Ceylon, affected Tamil labour 
catchment areas.” Between 1871 and 1901 the annual net emigration of 
Tamils to Ceylon rose from approximately 123,000 persons to 440,000.” In 
the twentieth century, Trichinopoly and the surrounding districts of Salem, 
Tanjore, Ramnad and Madura, provided the bulk of emigrants to Ceylon.” 
By 1902 keen competition for estate labour led recruiters in these districts 
to offer large advances ranging between Rs 50 and Rs 90 per person.” 
Coimbatore district, which was rapidly becoming the major supplier of 
labour to the Nilgiris, provided only small numbers of recruits for Ceylon 
estates” but this was only because Ceylon planters provided minimal 
competition for estate labour in the district. However in districts immedi- 
ately east of Coimbatore, recruitment for Ceylon very probably restricted 
the attempts of Nilgiri planters to draw in labour from further afield. When 
south Indian planters conducted recruitment drives in western Trichinopoly, 
southern Salem and northern Madura, these campaigns produced only 
small numbers of recruits for the Nilgiris.° Where migrating Tamil labour 
had the choice between long-range destinations such as Ceylon (and after 
1900, Malaya“) and the Nilgiri hills, it clearly preferred the former. 

To the potential plantation labourer, emigration to Ceylon appeared 
more lucrative than migration to a Nilgiri tea estate. By 1894 wage rates in 
Ceylon were calculated by south Indian planters to annually exceed those 
of Nilgiri district by an average of Rs 20 per adult male.“ Significantly, the 
cost of living in Ceylon was also dramatically higher.“ However, the 
information required to make such calculations, subject as they were to 
large local variations, would not have been available to the freshly recruited 
labourer. A simple statement of wage rates, rather than actual earnings, 
coupled with a high advance often proved sufficient inducement for 


* R. Jayaraman, ‘Indian Emigration to Ceylon: Some Aspects of the Historical and Social 
Background of the Emigrants’, Indian Economic and Social History Review (hereafter IESHR), 
Vol. IV (4), 1967, p. 326. ` 

» Ibid., p. 325. 

“ Ibid., pp. 333-34. 
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1902, pp. 44-45. 

“ Jayaraman, ‘Indian Emigration to Ceylon’, p. 333. 

© CBI, 1931, Vol. XIV, Part I, Madras, 1932, p. 81. 

“ Although south Indian labour emigrated to Malaya well before this date, it is only after 
1900 that the number of emigrants increased dramatically. (Kernial Singh Sandhu, Indians in 
Malaya, Some Aspects of their Immigration and Settlement, 1786-1957, Cambridge, 1969, 
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emigration. That Ceylon tea estates were able to retain their labour may be 
attributed more to the impact of labour laws on the island” than to either 
superior conditions of labour or higher standards of living. 

Nevertheless, the lack of attractiveness of plantation employment in the 
Nilgiri hills was reflected both in the actions of the plantation labour force 
and in its composition. 

‘There can be no doubt that labour abscondence was a common occurrence 
in the Nilgiris prior to 1903. Labourers were most likely to desert estates 
during harvest time in the plains.“ At this time landlords in the plains 
offered the highest wages for casual agricultural labour. It is likely that 
these wages were well in excess of plantation earnings, although the data 
available allow for only a rudimentary comparison. In Coimbatore district 
between 1898 and 1900, government officials estimated that permanent 
agricultural labourers received on average Rs 4 per month which was paid 
in second sort rice.” On Nilgiri tea plantations the earnings of field labourers 
were roughly equivalent but the purchasing power of those wages in terms 
of grains was probably lower since its transportation from the plains added 
to its price. As the earnings of casual agricultural workers were higher than 
those engaged permanently, it is clear that absconding tea plantation 
labour could earn more in the plains at harvest time than in the hills. 
Additionally, where wages at harvest time were paid in grain, many Tamil 
labourers had the opportunity to consume rice which they corsidered 
superior to ragi. 

The readiness with which tea plantation labour deserted the Nilgiri hills, 
particularly during the plains’ harvest season, puts paid to the planters’ 
claim that labourers were pulled into plantation employment by high wages 
at the turn of the twentieth century. When alternative employment was 
available in the plains, tea estate labour frequently absconded. Similarly, 
planters experienced increased difficulty in recruiting labour in years when 
the plains’ harvest had been abundant.” If conditions of labour and real 
earnings in the tea fields had been sufficiently attractive to draw agricultural 
labourers out of their home villages, then the plantation labour supply 
would have been more constant and absconding labour less frequent. 


“ A comprehensive coverage of labour law pertaining to Ceylon plantations is contained in 
Vijaya Samaraweera, ‘Masters and Servants in Sri Lankan Plantations: Labour Laws and 
Labour Control in an Emergent Export Economy’, JESHR, Vol. 18 (2), 1981, pp. 123-58. 

= IOLR, Madras Judicial Proceedings, 1876, No. 26, Secretary, Wynaad Planters’ Associ- 
ation to Chief Secretary to Government, 6 March 1876. 

© Kumar, Land and Caste in South India, pp. 163-64. 

œ IOLR, Madras Judicial Proceedings, 1879, No. 98, H.B. Winterbottom, Secretary, 
Wynaad Planters’ Association to Chief Secretary to Government, 14 June 1878; IOLR, 
Annual Reports on the Workings of the Madras Planters’ Labour Law of 1903, 1908, Govern- 
ment Order (G.O.) No. 589, L.E. Buckley, District Magistrate, Nilgiris, to Chief Secretary to 
Government, 12 February 1908. 
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The composition of the plantation labour force in the Nilgiris also 
reflected the low rates of remuneration offered on tea estates. The census 
statistics compiled in Nilgiri district provide a rare opportunity to examine 
the age and caste structure of an internally migrating labour force. This 
examination is possible because the boundary of the administrative 
district largely corresponded to the limits of tea cultivation in the region, 
plantation employment was the only significant employer of migrating 
labour in the district and prior to the introduction of British rule, the 
plateau had been occupied exclusively by tribal peoples. The results of the 
Indian censuses of 1891, 1901 and 1931 afford a comparison of the age 
structure of male and female populations in the Nilgiris with their counter- 
parts in the Madras Presidency as a whole. These figures clearly demonstrate 
that the age structure of the population of Nilgiri district was, over at 
least four decades, skewed by the inclusion of large numbers of people, 
predominatly male and aged between 10 and 40 years. At the same time 
there was a dearth of children, both male and female, and also of aged men 
and women in the Nilgiris.* 

Planters often declared that their policy was to encourage family migration 
but such a policy was at odds with their desire to create the most productive 
labour force possible. In reality, dependants, such as grandparents and 
infants, were frequently left at home. As a result, plantation workers were 
largely drawn from that sector of the population with the least potential for 
ill-health. Moreover, plantation workers were also largely relieved of their 
familial obligation to provide time-consuming care of the old, the infirm or 
the very young. In short, they were remarkably free to work. 

At the same time the new labour force was largely composed of those 
castes which ranked lowest in the social order. Although there are inherent 
difficulties in the census statistics concerning castes,” it is, nevertheless, 
possible to calculate the proportion of outcastes in the Nilgiri population 
for the years 1871, 1881, 1891 and 1901.” 


| CBI, 1891, Vol. XIV, Table XIII; CBI, 1901, Vol. XV-A, Table VII; CBI, 1931, Vol. 
XIV, Part II, Table VII. 

2 The data contain in-built errors because of numerous problems with nomenclature and 
the desire of some peoples to upgrade their caste status. Additionally, the strength of non- 
Brahmanism in Madras Presidency in the 1920s led to the widespread use of terms such as 
Adi-Dravida in place of caste names in census returns. For this reason any detailed analysis of 
caste origin after the 1911 Census is precluded. 

3 In 1871 the census report showed Chakkili, Mala, Madaga, Pariah, Pulayan and Valluvan 
peoples grouped under the category of Pariahs. In the 1881 census the castes grouped under 
the heading Pariah were not given In order to aid direct comparison, the functional grouping 
of castes employed in 1891 has been applied to the 1901 census. However, it should be noted 
that the 1901 total outcaste numbers only included those castes whose membership amounted 
to more than 200. Therefore the percentage of outcastes appearing in Table 1 against 1901 
should be considered a minimum figure. 
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Table 1 
Outcastes as a Proportion of Population in Nilgiri District, 1871-19017 
Year Outcastes as % of Hindu Population 
1871 47 
1881 39 
1891 53 
1901 50 


From Table 1 it is readily apparent that outcastes formed a very significant 
proportion of the Hindu population in Nilgiri district. That proportion, 
varying from 39 per cent to 53 per cent, was unusually high. A direct 
comparison with the whole of Madras Presidency is afforded by the 1881 
census which concluded that the average proportion of outcastes in the 
total population of the Presidency was only 15.6 per cent.“ While it is 
impossible to distinguish the caste composition of the immigrant popula- 
tion of the Nilgiris from that of the district-born population on the basis of 
the quantitative data available in the censuses, the information contained 
in the census reports does indicate that it was these outcastes who comprised 
the bulk of plantation workers in the Nilgiri hills. In 1921 when the number 
of Pariahs was everywhere found to be on the rise except in the Nilgiris, the 
Census Report attributed this to the fact that there had been ‘less recruit- 
ing on the tea estates’.* In 1931, census officials concluded that ‘practically 
all the labour recruited for these estates is drawn from the depressed 
classes.’” In order to account for the composition of the new plantation 
workforce it is necessary to look beyond the general provision of employ- 
ment opportunities by the planter, to examine the economic circumstances 
in which potential workers were already immersed and the interaction of 
the planters’ recruitment system with the pre-existing systems of contractual 
relations. 

Initially, the severe famine years of the 1870s may have prompted the 
migration from Coimbatore, then a district hard-hit by famine, to the 


# Report on the Census of the Madras Presidency, Vol. 1, Madras, 1874, p. 328; CBI, 1881, 
Vol. I, Madras, 1883, Table V, p. 305; CBI, 1891, Vol. XIII, Table XVI-A, pp. 358-77; CBI, 
1901, Vol. XV-A, Part II, Table XIII; Madras District Gazetteers, 1905, p. 5. In the 1901 
census the Kota and Toda tribal people were included in the Hindu population. If their 
number is excluded then the proportion of outcastes in the Hindu population rises to 52 per 
cent. All figures are rounded to the nearest whole number. 

3 CBI, 1881, Vol. I, p. 305. Note that this proportion may have been slightly lower than 
normal for it was also reported by census officials that famine in the 1870s fell more heavily on 
the lower castes. However, if this proportion remained even roughly constant, then the high 
proportion of outcastes in the Nilgiris must be seen as a peculiarly distinctive feature of the 
district’s population. 

% CBI, 1921, Vol. XIII, Madras, 1922, pp. 158-59. 

7 CBI, 1931, Vol. XIV, p. 81. 
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Nigiri hills. Although no district-of-birth figures are available in the 1871 
census to aid comparison, it is possible to demonstrate that migrants 
enumerated in the Nilgiris in 1881 were more often from famine areas than 
from non-famine ones. The 1881 census shows that 16 per cent of males 
and 13 per cent of females in the Nilgiris were born in famine districts. In 
contrast only 11 per cent of the district’s male population and 9 per cent of 
the female population originated in non-famine districts. This breakdown 
of Nilgiri immigrants according to their origin in famine and non-famine 
regions indicates that Nilgiri district must be excepted from the state- 
ment contained in the Madras Census Report of 1881 claiming that no 
significant migration from famine districts to non-famine ones had occurred.” 
In addition, the presence of migrants from the famine districts of Salem, 
and especially from North Arcot which is relatively remote from the 
Nilgiris, may also be significant evidence that famine promoted pathways 
of out-migration which continued to be utilised long after the threat of 
famine ceased to be imminent. 

The growth of a plantation labour force was also made possible by the 
continued economic interrelation of plantations and labour’s villages of 
origin. Prior to the famine of 1876, the relatively high earnings of plantation 
labour had allowed workers to accumulate savings and this surplus was 
channelled back into labour’s home villages at the end of a working 
‘season’. As early as 1870, Mysorean, Tamil, and west-coast plantation 
workers in the Wynaad who accumulated savings were reported to be 
returning home and investing it in land.® It is highly probable that this 
influx of plantation earnings contributed to the decline of agrestic bondage 
in Mysore State as Nilgiri planters claimed.“ High wages partly redressed 
the unequal relations between landlord and bondsman—a development 
acknowledged both by contemporary observers and modern researchers.* 
However, by the end of the nineteenth century, dramatic reductions in the 
purchasing power of plantation earnings had undermined labour’s capacity 
to save and this contributed to the preservation of the pre-existing socio- 
economic order in labour’s home villages. 

The lack of a true family wage characterised employment on tea plant- 
ations from around 1890. In 1904, 2 government enquiry into conditions on 
tea estates in the Madras Presidency accepted that the food expenses of an 
adult, male estate worker were approximately Rs 4 per month.® At the 
same time the maximum male wage per month would probably never have 
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exceeded Rs 6 and 14 annas.“ Real earnings were commonly a great deal less 
than the stated wage rates since illness often prevented labourers from 
working and because it was customary for most planters to make regular 
deductions from wages for lateness, short work and other misdemeanours. 
Real earnings for adult males probably hovered around Rs 3 per month® 
and the planters’ claim that male workers were able to save between Rs 24 
and Rs 33 per season is undercut by their view that, ‘Tamil coolies are as a 
race improvident, and many of them save nothing.’ Even where planters 
made rent-free land available, workers proved unwilling to settle perman- 
ently near plantations.” Although planters continued to believe that they 
would be better served by a resident workforce, plantation wages had 
become insufficient to support non-working dependants. 

The skewed age structure of the Nilgiri population and the predominance 
of males in the migrant stream illustrate that plantation employment did 
not, and could not, engender true family migration. Where women and 
youths migrated they generally did so as workers, and not as the dependants 
of a working male. As a result, the non-working population of dependant 
family members was frequently maintained at home by small family plots 
of land and alternative sources of income. Plantation wages were insufficient 
for familial maintenance and the real cost of reproducing the labour force 
was borne in the home village, not on the tea plantation. In this sense 
plantation employment constituted labour exploitation. 

Whereas surplus earnings had originally flowed from plantation to village 
in the period before 1875, by the turn of the nineteenth century the 
direction of this flow had been largely reversed. Originally Mysorean 
coffee workers had retained their village ties by choice but in the late 1890s 
low earnings among Tamil labourers created an economic imperative for 
the retention of village ties. For tea planters, labour exploitation was a 
significant factor which helped to offset some of the economic disadvantages 
of their geographic location. Tea cultivation continued to expand in Nilgiri 
district partly because it was subsidised by the pre-capitalist economies of 
Tamil villages. 


“ Ibid. The figure has been calculated by taking the maximum daily rate of pay for 22 
working days per month. Although labourers were expected to work for six or even seven 
days each week, an individual worked on the average 20 to 22 days per month. (Report on an 
Enquiry into Conditions of Labour in Plantations in India, Delhi, 1946, p. 146.) Many 
planters regularly made deductions from their labourers’ wages, but these have not been 
taken into account here. On Nilgiri estates it was not customary for labourers to earn 
supplementary pay. (Report on the Conditions of Tea Garden Labour, p. 12.) 

© Planting Opinion, 24 October, 1896, p. 10. 

“ Report of the South of India Planters’ Enquiry Committee, p. 14 

7 Ibid., p. 11. In the mid-1940s less than 10 per cent of plantation workers in south India 
were estimated to be permanently resident on their estates. (Report on an Enquiry into 
Conditions of Labour, p. 119.) 
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The planters’ exploitation of Tamil labour was made possible in part by 
the forces of economic change which were acting upon the wider socio- 
economic order in south India. At the beginning of the census period and 
probably ‘even before the impact of British rule was felt,* there was a 
sizeable group of agricultural labourers in the Tamil speaking regions who 
could not for ‘economic or social reasons, hold land of their own’. The 
commercialisation and alienation of traditional landholdings on the plains 
swelled the number of these landless labourers and provided more potential 
recruits for plantation employment. The impact of these forces was parti- 
cularly felt in Coimbatore district where they were exacerbated by an 
unreliable rainfall pattern.® Tea planters specifically sought those landless 
labourers who ranked lowest in the economic and social hierarchy of the 
village. In addition, planters targeted those groups who ranked marginally 
higher, but whose economic circumstances were being eroded by poor 
harvests, by population increase in marginal areas, and by rack-renting, all 
of which undermined their retention of small plots of agricultural land.” 
Circumstances similar to these have already been acknowledged as provid- 
ing the impetus for labour migration to Bombay’s cotton mills,” and for the 
in-migration of that city’s considerable corps of sweepers.” On Nilgiri tea 
plantations, depressed class agricultural workers formed the core of field 
labour which ranked lowest in the plantation’s occupational hierarchy. 
Fieldwork was both the least skilled and the poorest paid employment on 
tea estates. Migration for unskilled work was a selective process and the 
‘bottom of the industrial hierarchy was formed in the main, by those at the 
lowest rung of the traditional social order.” In this respect, the existing 
village social hierarchy was broadly replicated in the new workplace 
despite capitalist transformation of the rural economy. 

While labourers suitable to estate work were available in the plains, they 
needed both the will and the means to migrate. The willingness of Indians 
to engage in long-distance work migration is demonstrated both by the 
large numbers of indentured and contracted emigrant labourers in the 
nineteenth century, and by historical studies of the colonial labour 
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market.” On the same point, Chatterji notes that the availability of local 
labour was never a major consideration in determining the location of 
factories in the colonial period, since labour was prepared to travel long 
distances to exploit new economic opportunities.” 

However, it is also apparent that the majority of labourers, including 
migrating plantation labourers in south India, required financial assistance 
prior to their departure. Since planters preferred able-bodied labourers 
who were in the prime of their working lives, some provision had to be 
made for the sustenance of those family members left at home. Additionally, 
the journey of the new recruit had also to be funded. At the same time, 
many potential workers were debt-bonded to local moneylenders and 
village landlords. By providing advances to cover the villager’s obligations 
at home and the costs arising from his migration, the planter freed the 
labourer for alternative employment on plantations. 

Plantation advances to debt-bonded labour were increasingly channelled 
by planters through indigenous, peer group recruiters termed maistris.” 
Initially, Nilgiri tea planters, like other colonial employers, used a variety 
of means to attract labour: professional labour suppliers were used on 
occasion while estate clerks were sometimes expected to possess a labour 
connection which could yield field labourers for the plantation.” However, 
the maistri system had already been extensively and routinely utilised by 
coffee growers in the region and it soon became the conventional means by 
which Nilgiri tea planters obtained the vast majority of their migrating labour. 

The use of the maistri system was not confined to the Nilgiris nor did it 
originate there. In Ceylon the system had been used to obtain south Indian 
plantation labour from about 1820,” while J. Daniel Moore in his study of 
the Mysorean coffee industry has asserted that the maistri’s original position 
was that of a spokesman for a migrating, agricultural labour gang. He was a 
leader, either elected or simply acknowledged, who led his gang in search 
of work, saw to their welfare, and mediated in the case of disputes either 
between gang members or between the gang and the planter. He also 
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negotiated on the gang’s behalf with the planter in such matters as the size 
of the advances paid, the duration of the labourer’s stay on the plantation, 
and the wage rate. Moore designates this type of labour foreman an ‘old’ 
maistri, adding that he was usually a man of some importance in his village 
though not a caste leader. His gang would frequently include his relatives 
and acquaintances. Moore claims that the ‘old’ maistris dominated plantation 
labour supplies in Mysore until about 1875.” 

In the Nilgiris there is scant evidence concerning the pioneering planters’ 
employment of the mastri system. A.A. Wright, who was engaged in 1845 
and 1846 to establish coffee fields in the south-east Wynaad, later recalled 
that gangs of workers were imported with ‘great trouble and expense’, 
their maistris being paid monthly salaries and no commission. The fact that 
Wright expressed surprise that the members of such gangs would ‘bolt 
away without the knowledge of even their maistry’ indicates that a personal 
tie commonly bound gang members to their ‘old’ maistri.” However, it 
would be easy here to make too much of a flimsy record of evidence. On 
smaller plantations, office clerks continued to share the supervision of field- 
workers with maistris," whose coercion of their workers is implied in their 
early description as men not only of superior intelligence and influence, 
but also of superior ‘physique to the average run of cooly’.” These facts 
would appear to seriously undermine the notion advanced by Moore that 
‘old’ maistris originally functioned as labour spokesmen rather than as 
labour foremen on the early coffee estates. Moreover, Moore’s assertion 
that the maistri system ‘was in existence long before the British introduced 
new cash plantation crops’® is unsubstantiated and doubtful in any case. 
Francis Buchanan who took a particular and detailed interest in agriculture 
whilst traversing much of south India at the turn of the nineteenth century, 
makes no mention of maistris.“ Lastly, the source materials cited by Moore 
in depicting ‘old’ maistris are circumscribed and they have the additional 
disadvantage of being composed around a quarter of a century after the 
‘old’ maistri was replaced by a system of estate maistris.“ Rather than 
accept Moore’s views, it is more probable that the maistri system of 
recruitment was imported by pioneer planters and grafted onto a pre- 
existing system whose contractual arrangements were already marked by 
relations of inequality. These established arrangements also served to 
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make plantation practices readily acceptable and legitimised the maistri’s 
position. Once this process had taken place, planters could subsequently 
claim that their handling of labour was in line with long standing Indian 
conventions.” In the Nilgiris this system was then adapted so that it grew to 
resemble that of earlier Ceylon coffee plantations where many south India 
tea planters had gained their initial experience of planting.” 

Although the origins of the maistri system are uncertain, it is evident that 
the planters transformed the maistri’s position to meet their own ends. 
According to Moore the recruitment of coffee plantation labour in Mysore 
after 1875 was increasingly undertaken by men promoted by planters from 
the plantations’ permanent labour ranks.” Similarly, Roberts reports that 
in Ceylon by the 1850s the maistri had become merely a planter’s agent.” 
These ‘new’ maistris were selected for their long service and loyalty to 
planters. The operation of the ‘new’ maistri in the Nilgiris was probably 
accelerated by the rapid increase in the demand for labour which accom- 
panied the changeover to tea production. By the 1880s the ‘new’ system 
was firmly entrenched.” In 1896 the South of India Planters’ Enquiry 
Committee found Nilgiri planters to be heavily reliant on annually migrating 
labour recruited by maistris and concluded ‘that the employment of maistries 
for recruiting plantation labour is absolutely necessary.’ Each ‘new’ maistri 
was said to have recruited between 100 and 250 labourers who would often 
arrive at estates in gangs of 20 to 40 under the control of the maistri himself 
or a headman termed a cole-maistri. However, the composition of the gang 
appears to have been little different from Moore’s description of the gang 
under an ‘old’ maistri: the members would be drawn from a single village 
or at most several villages, they would often be accompanied by close 
relatives and by their own caste members.” If, as Moore asserts, the ‘new’ 
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maistri drew heavily upon those labourers ‘who knew little or nothing 
about him”™ it is not readily apparent in the Nilgiris by 1896. Even in 1930, 
Nilgiri planters still considered that maistris would be likely to recruit 
labour through ‘a family connection’.* 

Under the ‘new’ maistri system the personal ties between the gang 
members and their leader were replaced by an economic bond. The ‘new’ 
maistri bound his labourers by an advance of money prior to their com- 
mencing work on an estate. That the new debt-bond came to utterly 
supersede a personal tie to the maistri was evident in the words of one 
‘new’ maistri before the 1930 Royal Commission on Labour who declared, 
‘unless I give them (labourers) an advance I will have no hold on them.™ It 
is for this reason that a competent maistri would only advance money to 
labourers he knew thoroughly.” In the ‘new’ maistri system, the maistri 
and his labourers had separate economic interests, and it was the maistri’s 
knowledge of his workers which protected him from being defrauded. 

The feature which most readily distinguished ‘new’ maistris from ‘old’ 
maistris on Nilgiri tea estates, and simultaneously signalled a step in their 
conversion to the side of capital, was their receipt of a commission. Both 
the South of India Planters’ Enquiry Committee* and A.A. Wright” noted 
in 1896 that maistris now commonly received 10 per cent of their coolies’ 
wages as commission. Commissions in reality reduced the earnings of 
labourers. This, irrespective of whether the maistri arose from within the 
gang or was promoted from the estate workforce, exemplified that the 
‘new’ maistri and the planter had a common interest in ensuring that the 
maximum number of workers turned out to labour in the fields each day. 
In order to extract the largest commission the ‘new’ maistri assisted the 
planter in extracting the maximum profit from labour. 

Despite the changes evident in the ‘new’ maistri system, sound economics 
underpinned plantation labour’s retention of village ties. Maintenance of 
these ties was necessary to secure plantation employment. While plantation 
wages were not high, the migration of workers to the hills could, at the very 
least, reduce a family’s demands for sustenance when alternative, local 
employment was not forthcoming. 

There can be no doubt that the advances proffered by maistris were 
essential to mobilise depressed class labour. Advances were employed 
throughout the Tamil speaking regions amongst castes such as Palli, Pariahs 
and Pallans, who were traditionally employed in agricultural work; as 
casual day labourers, as share-croppers and debt-bonded workers. Existing 
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indebtedness and agrestic debt-bondage amongst recruits were nominated 
by planters as factors which made the provision of advances essential.” 
Further, the predominance of outcaste labour in the Nilgiri migrant stream 
reinforces the argument that there was a strong nexus between labour 
recruitment to plantations and various forms of debt-bonding. 

The predominantly depressed class migration of plantation labour to 
Nilgiri plantations was, in Coimbatore, also partly the result of the different 
recruitment practices of plantation maistris and labour recruiters from the 
town’s burgeoning textile mills. Potential recruits to the cotton mills some- 
times provided gifts or free services to the mills’ jobbers and this practice 
has led Murphy to conclude that ‘perhaps abject poverty inhibited mobility 
amongst the very poorest, who were mainly the low castes and Untouch- 
ables.” Moreover, plantation employment was not well regarded by those 
higher ranking Gounder cultivators whose insolvency had forced them to 
seek alternative employment, and those within the mills exercised their 
influence in favour of their relatives and caste fellows whenever vacancies 
arose. In contrast, the system of pre-employment advances used by tea 
planters amongst the same population gave the poorest the means of 
accepting alternative employment on tea estates. On Nilgiri tea estates no 
barriers existed to the employment of outcaste field labour. From the 
outset, planters treated field labour as a cost of production and regarded 
individual labourers as undifferentiated, interchangeable units of labour 
power. This view was encouraged by the nature of plantation employment 
since all fieldwork was unskilled, training was experiential and no task 
contravened caste prohibitions. Nor was the supply of plantation labour 
ever sufficient to allow for caste clustering in specific occupations as had 
occurred in other colonial industries." In Coimbatore district, the develop- 
ment of capitalist enterprise resulted in two separate labour streams whose 
composition was largely determined by the interaction of different methods of 
recruitment with labour’s pre-existing socio-economic order. 

Although the maistri system was employed by planters to mobilise and 
discipline plantation labour in order to reduce labour costs, it was also the 
means by which the cultural divide between the pre-capitalist world of the 
rural village and the capitalist realm of the plantation was bridged for 
labour. In accepting plantation advances, recruits to Nilgiri estates were 
provided with a continuity of experience in relation to their terms of 
employment. By providing an advance against work to be completed, the 
planter acquired a traditional hold over labour which was a powerful and 
familiar instrument of coercion. The widespread use of the maistri system 
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encouraged the simple transposition of existing. relations between landlords 
and the agrestic poor to plantations. The labourer’s debt bound him to 
both the plantation maistri who had recruited him, and to his new employ- 
ment. Advances made under contract attracted the added advantage of 
legal backing, but in the majority of cases it is clear that planters and 
maistris relied not only on labour’s fear of prosecution, but on labour’s 
inability to check methods of debt and earnings calculations, as well as 
the traditional responsibility which south Indian labourers accepted for 
clearing their debts. Recruits simply transposed village mores regarding 
debt to the maistri’s advances. The degree to which this process took place 
can be gauged from the promotional pamphlet of one foreign labour 
recruiter, who advised fieldworkers on Shevaroy estates to rid themselves 
of their maistris’ grip and: 


Go to Ceylon gentlemen . . . with the chit of Goodfellow ... . As soon 
as the labourers arrive on our estates they will be given free, two cloths, 
a woollen blanket and a cooking vessel . . . (and) a present of Rs 2 to 
each man and woman... . They are not bound to clear the debts of 
their parents and ancestors.'” 


There is no evidence to suggest that maistris in the Nilgiris ever attempted 
to dispel labour’s belief that their new debts were heritable. In summary, it 
was the maistri system of labour contracting which facilitated the transposi- 
tion of pre-capitalist constraints governing agrarian labour in the dry Tamil 
speaking regions of Madras Presidency to the capitalist sector in the Nilgiri 
hills 


The relationship between maistris and their labourers is best described in 
pre-capitalist terms, despite the agri-industrial character of plantation 
enterprise. The term patron-client can profitably be applied to this relation- 
ship. Clearly the maistri had patronage to distribute: he could offer or deny 
employment, vary the amount advanced to any worker, supply credit, 
allocate housing and grant other petty favours on estates. The more intensely 
the labourer exercised his claims to his maistri’s patronage, the more 
difficult it was for him to sever the relationship. In this way, the labourer’s 
working season was commonly extended beyond the contracted period. 
Similarly, the maistri’s practice of distributing supplementary advances 
when labour was entitled to return to their villages could extend indefinitely 
the period for which labour was obliged to work.'® By these means the 
maistri hoped to command the diligence and the loyalty of the labourer 
because any loss of labour power would reduce the maistri’s commission 
and would require time and expense to replace. However, the two parties 
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in this relationship cannot be considered as equals. The maistri clearly had 
the lesser Obligation. For these reasons, it is as apt to speak of industrial 
servitude as agrarian bondage when describing the relationship between 
maistris and Tamil labourers on Nilgiri tea plantations. 

The history of labour recruitment in the Nilgiri hills indicates that no 
clear boundary can be drawn between the economies of colonial tea estates 
and villages engaged largely in subsistence production. Prior to 1875 plant- 
ations provided surplus earnings which spurred development of the Mysorean 
rural economy. However, by the end of the nineteenth century plantations 
were extracting rural surpluses from Tamil villages to subsidise their own 
operations. The ‘unequal interdependence’ with which Kooiman has char- 
acterised the relationship between jobbers and Bombay mill labour™ 
appears as marked in the economic relationship between plantation maistris 
and their labourers as in the economic interdependence of Nilgiri tea 
plantations and Tamil villages. By the end of the nineteenth century 
plantation labour’s maintenance of village ties had been transformed from 
a matter of choice to a necessity dictated by economics. In the interplay 
between rural life and an encroaching and enveloping world economy of 
development and capital, the village had become economically subordinate 
to the needs of the planting sector. 

The economic subordination of the Tamil villages was facilitated by the 
customising of plantation contractual relations to their specific cultural 
setting. While maistris had their equivalents in other migrant labour streams 
to colonial enterprise, the history of labour recruitment in the Nilgiris 
provides a rare opportunity to examine how planters were able to adapt 
pre-existing practices among agrarian labourers and to then attune these 
practices to capitalistic ends. Plantation contractual relations retained both 
a traditional facade and the traditional mechanism of debt-bonding. These 
developments help to explain why, in the interaction of these rural and 
industrial spheres, the pre-capitalist social order was partly replicated on 
tea estates rather than transformed in labour’s home villages. Similarly, the 
planters’ employment of the maistri system provides the primary explanation 
why pre-capitalist forms of exploitation and subjugation, which remained 
at the core of other colonial enterprises, also characterised production 
relations on the Nilgiri tea estates. 

The international character of plantation agriculture in the Nilgiri hills 
was not merely due to the contrasting origins of factors of production such 
as labour and management, land and capital. Rather, the mechanics of 
labour recruitment indicate that indigenous socio-economic and cultural 
mores were of prime importance in shaping the terms on which these 
factors of production would be interfaced. This is plainly evident in the 
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composite origins of plantation contractual relations. For this reason there 
is little value in regarding plantations as a universally homogeneous system 
of production. Neither were their economic activities confined within the 
bounds of a Western, capitalist, export orientated sector. Those Tamil 
villages which represented the subsistence, domestic sector in this study, 
did not bring about their own economic subordination to the colonial 
planting industry. Rather, this was the product of wider forces such as poor 
harvests, increasing alienation of land and the lack of alternative employ- 
ment, coupled with the Nilgiri tea planters’ persistent exploitation of the 
economic opportunities that these circumstances provided. At the same 
time, the economic downturn experienced by tea planters in the hills was 
readily transported to labour’s home villages via reduced wages and exploi- 
tative systems of labour recruitment and retention. In drawing their parti- 
cular mechanisms for interrelating labour and capital from both the 
labourer’s realm and their own, tea planters indicated that their plantations 
were neither Western nor Asiatic in design but distinctly colonial. 
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My whole Estate is the country which has been twice plundered, there is 
not much Product to be got by it. I must collect some things from the 
country to pay the army. The inhabitants of the said country are running 
away frequently which induc’d me to place strong guards in different 
Parts of the country, notwithstanding the Inhabitants are unwilling to 
continue in it because of the former Fear. Thus a great Affliction 
attends me. It is impossible to support the Army before I can get part of 
the product of the country. 
—Pratapasimha, Raja of Tanjavur, 
to Governor Thomas Saunders in 
Fort St. George, Madras (1754).’ 


Of the rule of the Bhonsle dynasty of Maratha rulers in Tanjavur from 
1676 to 1799, we know too much and too little. Reviled by British 
historians of the colonial period as effete, weak-willed, and prone to 
listless luxury, the Tanjavur Bhonsles have equally suffered from the 
comparison with their ostensibly more virile and vigorous Deccan-based 
cousins. The comparison has been too facile and based on a curious neglect 
of the material history of the Tanjavur region in the eighteenth century. 
Recent years have produced monographs on the work and life of the 
musician-saint Tyagaraja (1767-1847), who lived first under Maratha and 
then under British rule in Tanjavur, and even on an obscure text in 
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Sanskrit from the Tanjavur court, prescribing the ideal behaviour of Hindu 
upper-caste women; but no reconsideration has appeared to provide a 
sense of the changing political, social and economic context within which 
these literary effusions were produced.’ 

Older clichés have resurfaced in these works. Thus, William Jackson’s 
work on Tyagaraja assumes that the eighteenth century was characterised 
by repeated natural disasters and generalised material decline in the region, 
forcing the unfortunate poet-composer to avert his eyes from the social 
reality to the ethereal other world of Kodanda Rama.’ Again, I. Julia 
Leslie, writing an extended exegesis on a Sanskrit text for the comportment of 
the perfect wife by Tryambaka, appears quite certain that it reflects the 
conservative atrophy and isolation of eighteenth-century Tanjavur society: 
‘It is against this background of double isolation that the Tanjavur dynasty 
should be considered: the cultural isolation of a ruling Maratha elite amidst 
a Tamil-speaking population; the political and psychological isolation of a 
Hindu kingdom struggling to retain both independence and identity in the 
face of Mughal might.” 

The present essay cannot pretend to provide a comprehensive reconsider- 
ation of eighteenth-century Tanjavur. It is instead a preliminary and rather 
schematic reconsideration, utilising mostly published sources and a limited 
set of archival documents.’ A rapid summing up of the state of play on 
eighteenth century South Asian history may be in order here. Until the 


? This is an apparent contrast to the situation for the nineteenth century for which see, 
among a host of other writings, David A. Washbrook, ‘Political change in a stable society: 
Tanjore District, 1880-1920’, in C.J. Baker and D.A. Washbrook, South India: Political 
Institutions and Political Change, 1880-1940, Delhi 1975, pp. 20-68. The work by Saraswathi 
Menon, ‘Social characteristics of land control in Thanjavur distnct during the nineteenth 
century: A sociological study’, Ph.D. thesis, CSS, Jawaharlal Nehru University, 1983 1s also 
useful. 

’ William J. Jackson, Tyagaraja: Life and Lyrics, Delhi, 1991; also Indira V. Peterson, ‘In 
Praise of the Lord: The Image of the Royal Patron in the Songs of Saint Cuntaramurtti and 
the Composer Tyagaraja’, in Barbara Stoler Miller, ed., The Powers of Art: Patronage in 
Indian Culture, Delhi, 1992, p. 136. Jackson is heavily influenced by the celebrated (but 
highly problematic) contemporary letters of the German missionary C.F. Schwartz (1726-98), 
for which see Hugh Pearson, Memoirs of the life and correspondence of the Reverend Christian 
Frederick Swartz, 2 Vols, London, 1834. 

* I. Julia Leslie, The Perfect Wife: The Orthodox Hindu Woman according to the Stri- 
dharmapaddhati of Tryambakayajvan, Delhi, 1989, pp. 14-15. 

3 For the archival documents, see the comments in Elisabeth Strandberg, The Modi 
Documents From Tanjore in Danish Collections, Wiesbaden, 1983, pp. 9-12; R.S. Shelvankar, A 
report on the Modi Manuscripts in the Saraswati Mahal Library, Tanjore, Madras, 1933, refers 
to only 27 bundles of manuscripts, largely from the period 1801-1887, so that it is clear that 
this is not a complete survey of the available materials even in this collection. For the Marathi 
literary materials in the Saraswati Mahal Library, see the massive work edited by Sarojini 
Shende, Marathi natakanchi gangotri, arthata tanjavan marathi sangita natake, Bombay, 1986, 
pp. 75-885, containing 37 texts from the period of Shahaji to that of Shivaji in the nineteenth 
century; the manuscript references may be found there on pp. 11-17. 
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late 1970s, the assumption in a large portion of the historiography was that 
the eighteenth century represented a period of political anarchy and serious 
economic disruption between the collapse of the Mughals and the establish- 
ment of Pax Britannica. The focus in this interpretation was largely on 
north India and to a lesser extent on eastern India. As against this, a 
‘Tevisionist’ view came to be established in the course of the late 1970s and 
early 1980s. This was partly the result of methodological considerations, as 
a disaggregated picture was now proposed, with quite different regional 
trajectories being seen in, say, Punjab, Mysore, Travancore-Venad and 
Maharashtra.‘ Some of these areas seem to have witnessed a drive on the 
part of states towards regional consolidation until very late in the eighteenth 
century and hence hardly conform to the rhythms of central Mughal 
politics. Concomitantly, an attempt was also made to separate the economic 
from the political in the argument. It was argued that even if the larger 
political edifice at the level of the subcontinent disintegrated, local and 
regional economic expansion remained possible in a number of cases. The 
point was hence to question the linear relationship established between 
economic growth and political consolidation on the part of states: the 
former was seen neither as a necessary consequence of the latter, nor as 
leading ineluctably to the latter.’ 

It may also be useful to clarify here that the ‘revisionist’ position itself 
has at least two (if not more) clear strands to it. Simply put, one of these 
strands is the handiwork of individual historians who are immersed in work 
on earlier periods, and is hence aimed at seeing eighteenth-century devel- 
opments in the context of what emerges out of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries.” This is a rather different project, intellectually speaking, than 
that of writers of another, perhaps more celebrated, ‘revisionist’ strand, 
who seek to pose the eighteenth century primarily as background action for 
their real interest, namely, the history of the British Raj in India (thus, 
many of them are participants in a section of the New Cambridge History of 


* C.A. Bayly and Susan Bayly, ‘Eighteenth-Century State Forms and the Economy’, in 
Clive Dewey, ed., Arrested Development in India, Delhi, 1988, pp. 66-90, provides a sche- 
matic overview. 

’ For the recent debate, cf. M. Athar Ali, ‘Recent Theories of Eighteenth-Century India’, 
Indian Historical Review, Vol. 13 (1-2), 1986-87; Burton Stein, ‘Eighteenth-Century India: 
Another View’, Studies in History, (n.s.), Vol. 5 (1), 1989, pp. 1-26, and still more recently, 
M. Athar Ali, ‘The Mughal Polity—A Critique of Revisionist Approaches’, Modern Asian 
Studies, Vol. 27 (4), 1993, pp. 699-710. 

* The central work is clearly that of Muzaffar Alam, The Crisis of Empire in Mughal North 
India: Awadh and the Punjab, 1707-1748, Delhi, 1986; and earher Muzaffar Alam, ‘The 
Zamindars and Mughal power in the Deccan, 1686-1712’, The Indian Economic and Social 
History Review (hereafter JESHR), Vol. 11 (1), 1974, pp. 74-91. Also see, more recently, 
Alam, ‘Eastern India in the early eighteenth century “crisis”: Some evidence from Bihar’, 
IESHR, Vol. 28 (1), 1991, pp. 43-71. The recent monograph by Richard M. Eaton, The Rise 
of Islam and the Bengal Frontier, 1204-1760, Delhi, 1994, while methodologically distinct, 
appears largely to conform to this strand as well. 
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India entitled ‘Indian States and the Transition to Colonialism’).’ It is 
historians of the latter strand (who come close at times to being a school), 
who have been responsible in good measure for the unfortunate continuity- 
change dichotomy in studying this period. Also, inevitably, it is historians 
of this tendency who have been most sympathetic to treating the entire 
period from the eleventh to the eighteenth centuries as a congealed struc- 
tural whole, wherein certain simple static or cyclical formulae (borrowed 
from Kautilya, Ibn Khaldun or some other suitably Oriental sage) can be 
used to enunciate the workings of the system.” 


Inauspicious Beginnings 


And what of Tanjavur under the Marathas? The political outlines of 
Maratha rule from the accession of Vyamkoji (or Ekoji) Bhonsle, son of 
Shahaji and half-brother of Shivaji, in 1676, to the takeover by the East 
India Company of the management of the Tanjavur territories (with the 
exception of the town itself) from Sarabhoji in 1799, are usually presented 
in a classic fashion. The death in battle of Vijayaraghava Nayaka of 
Tanjavur in late September 1673 led to an interregnal regime under a 
certain Alagiri Nayaka, brother-in-law of Chokkanatha Nayaka of Madurai 
(1659-82). The Marathas first intervened militarily in the situation in 
June-July 1674, in support of a grandson of Vijayaraghava, a certain 
Chengamaladasa. A Dutch report from Nagapattinam, dated 1 July 1674, 
notes the arrival of news from the interior concerning the goings-on in 
those days: 


Before mid-day, the Brahmin Timmersa appeared before the Honour- 
able Superintendent [Rijkloff van Goens], and stated in his presence 
that he had been sent in the name of the Neyck’s former minister 


* I have in mind historians such as Richard B. Barnett, C.A. Bayly, Susan Bayly, David A. 
Washbrook and Michael H. Fisher. Their approach is adequately summed up in C A. Bayly, 
Indian Society and the Making of the British Empire, Cambridge, 1988 (The New Cambridge 
History of India, Vol. I. 2). For two of the most recent examples of an approach of this type, 
see John R. McLane, Land and local kingship in eighteenth-century Bengal, Cambridge, 1993, 
and Michael H. Fisher, ed., The Politics of British Annexation of India, 1757-1857, Delhi, 
1993 (which incidentally has no mention of Tanjavur at all). 

Robert E. Frykenberg, ‘Indian History as seen “From Below”’, Journal of Imperial and 
Commonwealth History, Vol. 17 (3), 1989, pp. 433-37. Also see, much earlier, Frykenberg, 
Guntur District. 1788-1848: A History of Local Influence and Central Authority in South 
India, Oxford, 1965. 

1 Cf. Velcheru Narayana Rao, David Shulman and Sanjay Subrahmanyam, Symbols of 
Substance: Court and State in Nayaka—Period Tamil Nadu, Delhi, 1992, pp. 305-13. An 
elaborate view of politics in the period is provided by Adolff Bassing, a Dutch Company 
official, in 1677 in an unpublished manuscript account; cf. The James Ford Bell Library, 
University of Minnesota, B—1738, ‘Beschrijvinge van de oorspronk der Naijken van Madure hare 
politicque, regenng, finantie, militie, justitie, religie, civilen en domestijcquen ommegang.. .’. 
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Narane aije, Harie maniapoereaijen the minister of the Teuver, also 
Kistapa Neijck and others, in order to seek His Honour’s help to save 
their lives, the cause being that they had all received some news, that 
the young Neyck of Tansjaur with his entire army had been attacked 
and defeated by that of the Neijck of Madure, and that it had entirely 
dispersed with great confusion before the town of Tansjaour (that he 
had besieged), and he had fled, without any possibility of being able to 
recover for lack of both money and manpower, or to be able in any way 
to resist the army of the Neijck of Madure, as also that on this account 
already diverse adigaers and other officials living in the Gentile quarter 
{of Nagapattinam] had wholly abandoned their houses, and others were 
ready to flee... . 


The culpability of the Marathas in the affair is stated bluntly then as 
follows, from the mouths of some men who had come from the battlefield: 


That Egosie Ragia had dealt knavishly with the young Neijck, and let 
himself be corrupted by the power of money, and had hence personally 
with his entire army retired to the other side of the river Colleron 
without offering a fight or struggle, or leaving a single man behind . .. .” 


However, within a year and a half of Chengamaladasa’s defeat by 
Madurai forces in the vicinity of Tanjavur town, Vyamkoji had established 
himself there on his own account, prompting later British historians, like 
the contemporary Dutch observers, to accuse him of treachery. On the 
other hand, various contradictory versions are available to us of this 
transition and the precise nature of the ‘treachery’. The early eighteenth- 
century Telugu chronicle from Madurai, Tanjavuri andhra rajula charitra, 
offers an elaborate (but rather confused) account in which the evil genius is 
that of a certain Rayasam Venkanna, a Niyogi Brahmin. It was Venkanna, 
the chronicle states, who took Chengamaladasa (who was supposedly 
concealed all the while in a merchant’s house in Nagapattinam after the fall 
of Tanjavur in September 1673) to Bijapur, in order to seek ‘Adil Shahi 
aid. Returning with Vyamkoji, Chengamaladasa won several victories, 
among other reasons, because of divisions between Alagiri and Chokka- 
natha. Alagiri now fled Tanjavur and Chengamaladasa was crowned, while 
Vyamkoji is said to have retired to Kumbhakonam on receiving due 
payment for his military participation. Thereafter, Venkanna fell out with 
Chengamaladasa and invited Vyamkoji to take the crown for himself; the 
latter did so, but prudently got rid of this all-too-clever minister.” 


" Algemeen Rijksarchief, The Hague (henceforth, ARA), Overgekomen Brieven en 
Papieren (OB), VOC 1298, fis. 274-74y, ‘Vijff stux copie resolutien getrocken primo July in 
de stadt Nagapatnam .. .’. The translation is mine. 

> Excerpts from the Tanjavuri andhra rajula charura, in S. Krishnaswami Ayyangar, ed., 
Sources of Vijayanagar History, reprint, Delhi, 1986, pp. 325—27. 
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This particular account is flatly contradicted in many of its details by 
Dutch sources, although they confirm some earlier sections of the Telugu 
chronicle. Dutch letters suggest instead that Chengamaladasa, after a 
sojourn at Nagapattinam (where he had sought their help), had already 
approached Vyamkojji (den visiapoursen veltheer) and Sher Khan Lodi, the 
Bijapur governor resident at Senji, for aid, in late 1673. Vyamkoji was 
reluctant to step in, since he was being paid a tribute by the Madurai 
Nayaka.“ Later too, as we have seen, Vyamkoji is alleged to have abandoned 
Chengamaladasa at the moment of battle, although he eventually helped 
drive out Alagiri Nayaka. On the other hand, an apologist Sanskrit text, 
namely, Venkatakavi’s Bhosalavamsavali, asserts that Vyamkoji having 
captured Arni, had advanced as far as Tirumalavadi (near Tiruvadi) on the 
banks of the Kollidam, where he chose to rest after having defeated 
Chokkanatha Nayaka of Madurai. Vaidyanathasvami, the temple divinity 
at Tirumalavadi, is ther said to have appeared to him in a dream and told 
him that he was fated to settle down in the country rather than return 
westwards. Influenced by the sign, Vyamkoji accepted the offer made to 
him by a faction in Chengamaladasa’s former following and established 
himself in Tanjavur.” 

The following years are usually portrayed as those of turmoil, while 
Vyamkoji sought unsuccessfully to free himself of his half-brother Shivaji’s 
shadow.“ Vyamkoji apparently wished to create a sphere of influence for 
himself extending well north and north-west of the Kollidam river and 
perhaps even into the part of his father Shahji’s territories (mokasa) that 
lay north of Mysore; he also sought to shake off the tutelage of a minister, 
Raghunatha Pandit, imposed on him by his family. Shivaji for his part 
asserted his own superior rights over the whole Arni—Senji area, as well as 
Kolar, Hoskote, Bangalore, Sira and Dodda Ballapur. There were conflicts 
between the two in 1677, when Shivaji led an expedition as far as the 
Kollidam river, threatening Tirucchirappalli and demanding tribute from 
the Madurai Nayaka. Eventually, an agreement was signed between the 
two brothers, demarcating the limits of influence that each would possess.” 


“= ARA, OB, VOC. 1298, fls. 325-26, letter from Rijkloff van Goens at Colombo to 
Batavia, dated 23 January 1674. 

” K.R. Subramanian, The Maratha Rajas of Tanjore, Madras, 1928, pp. 10-11. For the 
temple in question, see C. Mookka Reddy, The Tirumalavad: Temple: History and Culture 
through the ages, Delhi, 1986. 

$ Cf. Lotika Varadarajan, trans., India in the 17th Century: Social, Economic and Political 
(Memoirs of François Martin, 1670-1694), Vol. I, Part Il, New Delhi, 1983, pp. 511-12 (for 
Vyamkoji’s seizure of Tanjavur by early 1676), and pp. 595-96 (for the dispute with Shivaji) 

" Cf. G.S. Sardesai, New History of the Marathas, 3 Vols., Bombay, 1946—48, Vol. I, pp 
245-51, cites the text of the agreement between the two from the Siva digvyaya bakhar. For 
another set of contemporary perspectives, see Teotonio R De Souza, ‘Jesuit Records in 
Portuguese on Shivaji’s South Indian Campaign and its impact on the people’, Indica, Vol. 
XXIII, 1986, pp. 89-100. 
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After these teething troubles, there apparently followed a ‘Golden Age’ 
of the Marathas in Tanjavur, under Shahaji (r. 1684-1712), wherein material 
security was supposedly accompanied by a cultural efflorescence of some 
dimensions. Expansionary ambitions to the north were more or less given 
up; in the 1690s, when Mughal armies fought a long and bitter struggle with 
Marathas from the other branch of the Bhonsle family for control of Senji 
fort, the Tanjavur Marathas remained largely bystanders, only providing 
occasional assistance to their cousin Rajaram. On the other hand, success- 
ful campaigns to the south, especially in Ramnad, helped buttress the 
Tanjavur ruler’s image, and his payment of periodic tribute to the Mughal 
representatives at Kanchipuram and Arcot after the mid-1690s is often 
glossed, over in the accounts from his own court. As the hero of the 
Saharaja vilasa natakam (a Telugu text which credits Shahaji with the 
defeat of the Muslims and the Nayakas of Madurai and the conquest of all 
the lands lying between Tanjavur and Benares!), as well as of Ayyaval’s 
Sahendravilasa and the author of numerous other literary works (most 
notably of the penta-lingual Panchabhasavilasam), it is easy enough to 
make of Shahaji a philosopher-king, as we see from standard portrayals.” 
It was possible in Shahaji’s reign for the Tanjavur poets to still write with a 
certain bravado, as witnessed in the following comparison in the Sahendra- 
vilasa between Shahaji and the Mughal emperor Aurangzeb: 


In his forest hide-out, the cowardly 

king of Delhi hears the drums 

of our king’s victory-parade, and looks for comfort 
to the crickets’ broken song.” 


No mention is to be found, naturally, of the fact that the Mughals 
considered the Maratha Raja a peshkashi zamindar, required to pay a half 
of his estimated annual jama‘ to the Mughal emperor.” 

As has been noted elsewhere, Shahaji’s image in the literary works of his 
court is remarkably close to that of the Nayaka rulers of Tanjavur, Raghu- 
natha (1612-34) and Vijayaraghava (1634-73). Many of these works are 
characterised by colloquial Tamil and an alternation of ‘high’ and ‘low’ 


* C K. Srinivasan, Maratha Rule in the Carnatic, Annamalainagar, 1944, p. 221; also see 
Subramanian, Maratha Rajas of Tanjore, pp. 26-36 

° Sridhara Venkatesa (Ayyaval), Sahendravilasa, V. Raghavan, ed., (Tanjore Sarasvati 
Mahal Series no. 54), Tiruchirappalh, 1952, 8.68 and 75, translation by David Shulman. For 
other texts of the period, see for example, V. Raghavan’s edition of Sahajı Maharaja, 
‘Chandrasekhara Vilasa Natakam’ {in Sanskrit), Journal of the Tanjore Maharaja Serfojt 
Saraswati Mahal Library, Vol. 17 (2), 1963, and the compendium of eight texts in Marathi, 
including the Panchabhasavilasam (pp. 181-212), published in Shende, ed , Marathi natakanchi 
gangotn, pp. 75-212. 

» Cf. M.A. Nayeem, ‘Mughal documents relating to the Peshkash of the Zamindars of 
South India, 1694-1752 A.D’, IESHR, Vol. 12 (4), 1975, pp. 425-32. 
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passages of a type that have rendered literary critics of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries distinctly uncomfortable. The polymath Shahaji is 
portrayed in these as infinitely desirable, leading a succession of princesses 
to fall in love with him, though occasionally, as in the Sanskrit work 
Sringara manjari sahajiyam of Periyappa Kavi, it is he who falls violently in 
love and is tormented by the agonies of separation.” His successes in war 
against a series of real and imagined foes are only matched then by his 
success in the boudoir and his literary and musical gifts are the icing to the 
cake. 

The succession of Shahaji’s brother, Sarabhoji (1712-1730) then repre- 
sents to most historians a rather more conservative interregnum, wherein 
marriage and other alliances with the Deccan cousins of the Tanjavur 
Bhonsles were strengthened; efforts were hence also made to promote 
literary works (the Sanskrit Sivabharata, the Tamil Sivajicarittiram), stress- 
ing the links of the Tanjavur Bhonsles with the figure of Shivaji. At the 
same time elite migration appears to have been encouraged from the 
Deccan, of families who came to dominate and dispute the highest positions 
in the Tanjavur administration. The most important event cited from this 
reign in standard histories is the intervention in the ‘succession politics’ of 
the Marava kingdom of Ramanathapuram, to the south, in the 1720s. By 
hiving off the autonomous state of Sivaganga from the Marava Setupati’s 
domains, the Maratha rulers hoped to check the threat from the south that 
had destabilised the Tanjavur Nayakas in the 1670s.” 

But once into the 1730s, troubles began. First the accession of yet 
another brother, Tukkoji (1730-35) and then the contested succession on 
his death, are alleged to have paved the way for times of turmoil. These 
troubles had commenced in the last year of Sarabhoji’s reign, in July 1729, 
when Vijayaranga Chokkanatha Nayaka of Madurai (1706-32) is reported 
by Dutch sources to have allied himself with the Wodeyar ruler of Mysore, 
to mount an attack on Tanjavur via Salem. Their intention, the Dutch 


71 Subramanian, Maratha Rajas of Tanjore, pp. 29-31. For an important set of consider- 
ations on these themes, see Velcheru Narayana Rao and David Shulman, ‘The Powers of 
Parody in Nayaka Tanjavur’, in A. Appadurai, F.J. Korom and M. Mills, eds., Gender, 
Genre and Power tn South Asian Expressive Traditions, Philadelphia, 1991, pp. 428-64; also 
David Shulman, ‘Poets and Patrons in Tamil Literature and Literary Legend’, in Miller, ed , 
Powers of Art, especially pp. 109-17. 

2 On Tanjavur-Ramnad relations, see Narayana Rao, Shulman and Subrahmanyam, 
Symbols of Substance, pp. 309-12, as also S. Kadhirvel, History of the Maravas, 1700-1802, 
Madurai, 1977, pp. 56-61. For an early statement of Maratha intentions in respect of the 
Maravas, see the olai from Parasi Pandiyan, the general of Shahaji, to Rutgaert de Heyde at 
Kayalpattinam, dated 25 May 1685, ARA, OB, VOC. 1416, fls 1242v-43 In 1716, Sarabhoji 
demanded Dutch naval aid in his campaign against the Setupati, see the letter from Governor- 
General Van Swoll etc. dated 23 March 1717, in W.Ph. Coolhaas, ed., Generale Missiven van 
Gouverneurs-Generaal en Raden aan Heren XVII der VOC, Vol. VO, (1713-1725), The 
Hague, 1979, p. 285. 
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report says, was to displace the Marathas and reinstate a certain Vijaya- 
raghava Nayaka, a descendant of the Nayakas of Tanjavur (and perhaps son 
of Chengamaladasa). A famine in interior south India in that year put paid to 
their plans and they had to retreat by September for lack of supplies.” The 
death of Sarabhoji in March 1730 (and not 1728, as is commonly stated) led to 
further problems as Tukkoji could only secure his succession at the cost of 
a peshkash of 35 lakh rupees to Saʻadatullah Khan. Still, disputes on the 
right of succession continued as late as 1733 and even the Dutch caught 
echoes in these times of the ruler’s weakness and ‘inconstancy’.* 

The mid-century decades, of the rule of Pratapasimha (1739/42-1763), 
are then the key in standard accounts to the beginning of the decline, which 
accelerates with the Arcot succession dispute of the late 1740s and the 
multi-comered war that reached a climax with the death of Chanda Sahib 
(or Husain Dost Khan) in 1752. The transition from the Navayat dynasty to 
the rule of the Walajahs is thus seen as having a determining influence on 
the fate of not merely Arcot but Tanjavur as well. This, as we shall see, is 
not wholly implausible, though not for the reasons commonly posited. 

From the last third of the century, the picture is portrayed as one of 
more or less unremitting gloom, as one incompetent ruler followed another. 
After the long and interrupted reign of Tulajaji (1763-73; 1776-87), the 
truncated, decade-long, rule of Amarasimha (1787-98) set the seal to a 
process of decline; the curious episode of the setting aside and eventual re- 
accession in the mid-1770s of the former in the so-called ‘Tanjore Revenue 
Dispute’, marked the beginning of effective East India Company domination 
of the region.” The invasions of Haidar ‘Ali and Tipu in the early 1780s 
completed the tale of woe, leading ineluctably in the 1790s to the British 
takeover of Tanjavur, once Arcot had successfully been absorbed into the 
Company’s fold. 


The Commissioners’ Narrative 


This classic portrayal in the form of a sine wave, of dubious beginnings, 
consolidation, flowering, early atrophy and slow deterioration, is largely 
due to the servants of the East India Company and we find its echo in a sort 
of biological theory of state formation, set out in the late nineteenth 
century by William Hickey, who writes: 


P Letter from Governor-General Didenk Durven etc. dated 30 November 1729, in J. van 
Goor, ed., Generale Misstven van Gouverneurs-Generaal en Raden aan Heren XVII der VOC, 
Vol. IX, (1729-1737), The Hague, 1988, p. 42. 

* Letters from Diderik Durven, Dirk van Cloon and Abraham Patras (and their respective 
Councils), dated 17 October 1730, 31 October 1733, and 16 December 1735, in Van Goor, 
ed., Generale Missiven, Vol. IX, pp 116, 506 and 681. 

3 For details, see Jim Phillips, ‘Private Profit and Impenalism in Eighteenth-Century 
Southern India: The Tanjore Revenue Dispute, 1775-1777, South Asia, (New Senes), Vol. 9 
(2), 1986, pp. 1-16. 
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Of the Mahratta dynasty of Tanjore we have no authentic records. It 
lasted about 176 years . . . . The country they obtained, through easy 
treachery, they had a wealthy people to rule over and a rich province to 
support them, and in the process of time they sunk into listlessness and 


luxury.” 


Historians of the Marathas, for their part, have acquiesced implicitly in 
this portrayal and have hence been reluctant to dwell overly on these 
southern Bhonsles. The recent volume on the Marathas in the New Cam- 
bridge History of India by Stewart Gordon scarcely mentions them at all.” 
Older writers like G.S. Sardesai refer to the Tamyavur clan largely in the 
context of the dispute between Vyamkoji and Shivaji in the 1670s and 
portray the former in largely negative terms, as the pawn of ‘Muslim evil 
advisers’. A later mention-of Sarabhoji in the 1720s is in patronising terms. 
It is noted that Shahu, ruling in Satara at the time, had ‘a deep sentimental 
attachment towards his cousins of Tanjore, where at this time Raja Sharfoji 
ruled on a precarious tenure in the midst of unsettled and hostile surround- 
ings.’” 

Perhaps the first structured attempt by the East India Company at 
producing a history of the Marathas in Tanjavur was in 1798-99, during the 
period when Benjamin Torin was Resident there. Assisted by Charles 
Harris, George Stratton and W.R. Irwin, Torin produced the so-called 
‘Tanjour Report’ in late January 1799, which purported among a number 
of other objectives to contain a version of the ‘Civil History of the Tanjour 
country’. The report begins bluntly enough with ‘the usurpation of the 
Tanjour country from the ancient Gentoo Rajahs in 1674 by Eckojee a 
Mahratta of the Military Tribe.” It then goes on to portray Shahaji in 
largely positive terms, as follows: 


Sahagee the son and immediate successor to the usurper Eckojee, is said 
to have held his power complete during a reign of 20 or 30 years and at 


% William Hickey, The Tanjore Mahratta Principality in Southern India, the land of the 
Chola, the Eden of the South, 2nd edition, Madras, 1874, p. 76. 

7 Stewart Gordon, The Marathas, 1600-1818 (The New Cambridge History of India, II.4), 
Cambridge, 1993, in which there are only two brief mentions of Tanjavur (spelt Thanjur) 
(pp. 95, 194). The earlier monograph by André Wink, Land and Sovereignty in India: 
Agranan Society and Politics under the eighteenth-century Maratha Svarajya, Cambridge, 
1986, also contains practically no mention of Tanjavur, though it presumbly formed part of 
the Maratha svarayya. 

a Sardesai, New History of the Marathas, Vol. I, pp. 235-36, 245-53; Vol. I, p 87. In 
contrast, see the bnef but admirably even-handed treatment dealt out to the hterary patronage of 
the southern Bhonsles in S.G. Tulpule, Classical Marathi Literature from the Beginning to 
A.D. 1818 (in A History of Indian Literature, gen. ed. Jan Gonda), Wiesbaden, 1979, 
pp. 411-18. 

2 Oriental and India Office Collections, London (henceforth O1OC), P/316/90, Madras 
Board of Revenue Proceedings: Tanjore Commissioner's Proceedings. There ıs a published 
version of this text, Report of the Tanjore Commissioners, A.D. 1799, Tanjore: District Press, 
1904, but I have been unable to consult it. 
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this time the Inhabitants were in perfect obedience, and paid a very 
large proportion of the produce to the Circar. Sirfogee and Tuckogee 
succeeded their Brother Sahagee, and benefited by the good order he 
had established without appearing to have contributed any thing to the 
power or advantage of the musnud. The short space of five years 
comprised the three succeeding reigns of Baba Saib, of Suja Bay, his 
Queen, and Regent, and lastly of the pretender Katoo Rajah. We may 
easily infer that the sovereign power lost ground considerably under 
such rapid transitions, and also at the time the Marathas deposed the 
Pretender, and placed Pretaub Sing, the natural son of Tuckogee on the 
Throne. 


These last somewhat cryptic references are to the uncertainty that followed 
the death of Tukkoji in 1735, when his three surviving sons Baba Sahib, 
Siddhoji and Pratapasimha (the last being low-born) were embroiled in 
extended disputes. The first to succeed, by December 1735, was Baba 
Sahib, who is thereafter known by his official name of Vyamkoji (or 
Ekoji); Dutch sources report that power was wielded in his brief reign by 
an all-powerful favourite (albeschik) called ‘Iman Chancorosie Sahib’. 
Early on in his reign, he faced a major destabilising challenge, with the 
extinction of the Madurai Nayaka line and the fall of Tirucchirappalli to 
Arcot forces in April 1736. On being besieged by the army of Chanda 
Sahib and Safdar ‘Ali Khan, Vyamkoji is reported to have bought off his 
attackers with a payment of 75 lakh rupees (which they added to the 
400,000 pagodas plundered from Tirucchi).* On his death, probably in early 
1737, Dutch sources report that he left behind two pregnant wives; a third 
wife, Sujana Bai, ruled briefly as regent with the aid of Sa‘id Khan, a 
military commander employed in Tanjavur (and often termed the qil‘adar 
of the town), in the name of her brother-in-law Siddhoji. The pretender 
called Kattu Raja (or Forest-King) referred to above, was a certain Sahujji, 
who claimed to be a son of Sarabhoji—the Dutch sources call him a ‘false 
half-brother’ of Vyamkoji—and managed to expel Siddhoji from Tanjavur, 
probably in 1738. Sahuji’s rule did not last long; he was deposed by the 
intervention of the agents of the Arcot Nawab Dost ‘Ali Khan, who for 
their part placed Tukkoji’s third son, Pratapasimha, on the throne in 1739. 
Sahuji did return to power briefly though in 1740-42, when Pratapasimha 
fell out temporarily with the Arcot Nawabs and then again attempted to 
displace Pratapasimha in 1749, with English Company aid.” | 


X Letters from Abraham Patras and Council, dated 6 April 1736 and 2 April 1737, in Van 
Goor, ed., Generale Missiven, Vol. IX, pp. 729, 822-23. 

*! Cf. Henry H. Dodwell, Calendar of the Madras Despatches, 1744-1755, Madras, 1920, 
pp. 94, 129, and 141, for references to Sahuji. A Marathi text of the period produced at 
Pratapasimha’s behest even claims for him victory over Dost ‘Ali Khan, apparently referring 
to the latter’s death in battle against the Marathas from the Deccan in May 1740; cf. 
Ramakrishna Pandit, Pratapasimhendra vyaya prabandha, in A. Krishnaswami Mahadik, ed., 
(Madras Government Oriental Series, Vol. 53), Tanjore, 1950. 
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These rather convoluted disputes led in fact to three major shifts in the 
context within which Tanjavur politics were played out. First, they brought 
in the Nawabs of Arcot as the real arbiters in the succession to the 
Tanjavur throne, confirming the role that they had long claimed and which 
Sa‘adatullah Khan had already played on one occasion in 1730, when he 
intervened for a substantial price to support the claims of Tukkoji.” 
Second, they appear to have led Sahuji to appeal to the Deccan for 
resolution and brought about an intervention from the main body of 
Deccan-based Marathas in the politics of the region for the first time after 
Rajaram’s expulsion from Senji. The 50,000-strong expedition of Raghuji 
Bhonsle and Fateh Singh Bhonsle—which invaded the region, attacked 
Pondicherry and Tirucchirappalli and carried off Chanda Sahib as prisoner 
to Satara—marks a major shift in Tanjavur’s relations with Satara and 
Pune. The attack had been premeditated as far back as 1738 by a combi- 
nation that included (besides Raghuji and Fateh Singh) such magnates as 
Vishvanatha (Babuji) Naik Joshi and Murarji Hindurao Ghorpade.” 
Anxious to promote their own families’ fortunes, these leaders of war- 
bands aimed to reconquer the areas that had fallen under the control of the 
Nawabs of Arcot, while at the same time striking a blow at the vaulting 
ambitions of the Peshwa Baji Rao, who had been successful in campaigns 
in the north (in Malwa, for example). It was essential for them to have a 
pliable ruler at Tanjavur to help further their plans; Sahuji’s invitation 
furnished them with the perfect pretext.” 

A third consequence of the struggle of the late 1730s, delicately glossed 
over by Torin and friends in their account, was that the French and British 
managed to gain considerable leverage from it. Early on in his reign, in 
1738, Sahuji had appealed to the French governor of Pondicherry, Benoit 
Dumas, for aid, promising him the coastal territory of Karaikal as a bait. 
When the French sent emissaries to conclude the negotiations in July that 
year, Sahuji attempted to go back on the bargain, but in 1739, was 
eventually forced by Chanda Sahib to hand over the territory (with its 


n Cf. letters from Diderik Durven and Council, dated 17 October and 30 November 1730, 
in Van Goor, ed., Generale Missiven, Vol. IX, pp. 116 and 168; also Nayeem, ‘Mughal 
documents relating to Peshkash’, pp. 429-30 (Lokoji in that account is Tukkoji, and Sarmaji 
is Sarabhoji). For the relationship of Sa‘adatullah Khan (1651-1732) with the Tanjavur rulers 
prior to 1723, see OIOC, Persian Mss. I.O. 3177, containing the Sa‘id Nama of Jaswant Rai 
Munshi (fls. 1-184); the bref Wagqai‘-i Sa‘adat (fls. 193-204) which follows is of limited 
importance. I am grateful to Muzaffar Alam for discussions on the former text. 

3 For details, see G.S. Sardesai, ed., Selections from the Peshwa Daftar, Vol. 28: Peshwa 
Balajirao Karnatak Affairs, 1740-1761 (Pesve daphtaramtun nivadalele kagad, Balaji Bajirav: 
Karnatak, 1740-1761), Bombay, 1933, Introduction, especially the discussion of Venkaji 
Shivdev’s letters of 1741. 

™ Cf. the letter, reportedly from Shahu at Satara to Nawab Anwaruddin Khan and carried 
by Fateh Singh Bhonsle in 1746, in J. Frederick Price and K. Rangachari, eds. and trans. The 
Private Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai, Dubash to Joseph Francois Dupleix, Governor of 
Pondicherry, 12 Vols. Madras, 1904-1928, Vol. I, pp. 355-57. 
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12,000 inhabitants and 10 odd villages) for a sum of 50,000 pagodas.” 
Later, in June 1749, the English too gained a foothold at Devikottai, as the 
price for another of Sahuji’s misadventures, this time against Pratapasimha.* 

Returning to the master-account of Torin and the Tanjore Commissioners, 
we find a rather different manner of looking at matters there. Thus: 


It is to this period [ca. 1740] that we attribute the origin of a great part of 
the present evils, for we think it may very reasonably be presumed, that 
the revolution could not fail of transferring a great portion of privileges 
and advantages into the hands of the People, whose joint suffrages and 
personal exertions were the means of affording to Pertaub Sing the 
authority he was in future to exercise over them. 

When we consider the Circumstances that attended Pretaub Sing’s 
accession to the musnud, we think it probable that he did not venture to 
compel the landholders to a just settlement. His son Tulgajee though a 
more enlightened Prince, succeeded with ideas of Government very 
little improved and during the days of his prosperity, as the Revenues of 
Tanjore at all times ample, were more than enough, the dues of the 
Circar were so long neglected, as to be at length unattainable. 


The argument thus is that the manner of Pratapasimha’s accession had so 
compromised him with the powerful landholders of the area that he was 
unable to return to the draconian (but to Torin’s eyes, altogether just) 
settlement of Shahaji’s times. Concerns of internal legitimacy are seen as 
paramount for Pratapasimha in his struggle to stabilise his own situation. 
But there are also some specific charges laid at Pratapasimha’s door in this 
context. 


We therefore conclude that the present tenure of the Inhabitants has 
subsisted, ever since the revolution which placed Pretaub Sing on the | 
musnud, and we may add for 5 years before, on a system of collusion 
and extortion, as bribery and force were found successively to prevail, 
we are strengthened in the opinion as we proceed in our enquiries, from 
Pretaub Sing having departed from the custom of His Predecessors in 
the Personal Government of the country by introducing the office of 
Sirkeel, whom we may safely believe he selected from the Party whose 
influence brought him forward. A minister appointed under such terms 
was likely to govern with less attention to the internal vicissitudes of the 
Kingdom, than to the private interests of his friends. 


The reference is to the Persianised title of sar-i khail, akin to that of 
peshwa and indeed both deriving from usages in the Deccan Sultanates in 
* Ibid., pp. 49-53, 64 and 82, for the negotiations. ` 


*” The account in K. Rajayyan, A History of British Diplomacy in Tanjore, Mysore, 1969, 
pp. 23-29, is useful, but should be interpreted with caution. 
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the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The office of peshwa had been 
held under Sarabhoji and Tukkoji by a certain Anandarao and later on by 
his son Tryambaka Rao. The same post was held for much of Pratapasimha’s 
reign, and perhaps into that of Tulajaji, his successor, by Manajirao 
Jagatap, who is variously referred to in Maratha documents as senapati and 
sarakhela at Tanjavur.” The English Company’s records contain at least 
some letters from him to English officials, notably three addressed to 
Robert Clive in 1754, asking him to intercede in favour of a Tanjavur 
envoy, Bakhshi Ragho Pant, sent to Arcot in that year; and we know that 
he was still present at Tanjavur fort when it was taken by the English 
Company’s forces in 1773.* 

The Commissioners’ account suggests that Pratapasimha had more or 
less abdicated control of the kingdom to the sarakhela, in what is obviously 
meant to be a comparison with the relationship between the Peshwa and 
the Bhonsle ruler at Satara. This is not wholly borne out by the English 
Company’s own papers of the 1750s, which suggest, on the contrary, that 
Pratapasimha struggled to control Manaji, and had only limited success in 
this endeavour (among other reasons) because the latter was in fact politic- 
ally supported by the English.” To the Commissioners, such disputes were 
irrelevant, or they were ignorant of them, as they were of Pratapasimha’s 
keen interest to stem the tide of expenditure and limit the extent of his 
debts. To them, the case against the ruler and his sarakhela was clear; the 
two had implicitly gifted away a large proportion of the state’s share of the 
produce (melvaram) to the landholders. In their view this led, on the one 
hand, to a great unevenness in the revenue-burden in different parts of 
Tanjavur, and on the other, it, altogether unfortunately, encouraged ‘the 
uniform spirit of independence and resistance in the landholders’. 

The Commissioners were scarcely alone in their negative view of Prata- 
pasimha and his government. A violent polemic had been directed against 
him in the 1770s, in the context of a larger debate on British policy in 
peninsular India, and in respect to Arcot and Tanjavur in particular. One 
anonymous writer, throwing historical veracity to the winds, had painted 
the following dark-hued portrait: 


” For mention of Manajirao Jagatap (or Jagathap), see Sardesai, ed., Selections from the 
Peshwa Daftar, Vol. 28, Letter 83 from Ramray Nagnath, 14 September 1752; Sahu daphta- 
ratil kagadpatramci varnanatmak suci, 2 Vols. Nagpur, 1969-70, pp. 70, 875; P.M. Joshi, ed., 
Selections from the Peshwa Daftar, New Series, Vol. I: Expansion of Maratha Power 
(1707-1761), Bombay, 1957, pp. 91-93, 110-11, 166-69, letters of Ramray Nagnath to the 
Peshwa, March 1751 to February 1753. The papers of the Sahu daphtar equally contain 
numerous references to Khandoji Jagatap and a few mention of a certain Gangaji Jagatap. 

* OIOC, London, Orme Manuscripts, No. 288, ‘Manaujy Rove Jagadhap the King of 
Tanjore’s Prime Minister and General of the Army to Mr. Clive Bahauder Saubit Jang’, pp. 
25-26; also see OIOC, Orme Collection No. 33, fis. 323-24, for references to ‘old Monagie’ at 
the fall of Tanjavur to General Joseph Smith. 

% Records of Fort St. George, Country Correspondence, Military Department, 1753, 
Madras, 1911, ‘From Pertapa Sing The King of Tanjore Recd. the 19th of Febry. 1753’, Letter 
No. 29, pp. 17-18. 
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Tanjore, before the conquest of it by the Moguls, was governed by its 
native princes, who became Zemindars or vassals to the conquerors. 
One of these princes, being pressed by his neighbours about eighty years 
ago, imprudently called to his aid a Marattoe plunderer, named Eckogee, 
who with a perfidy common to his nation, seized Tanjore, and drove 
into exile the unfortunate man to whose assistance he came. Eckogee 
and his family governed Tanjore. ever since, with the cruelty and 
ferocity natural to their race.“ 


An inauspicious start, but worse was to follow, after this somewhat in- 
accurate view of the relations between Chengamaladasa, the Mughals and 
Madurai: 


The Mogul emperors, as long as the tribute was paid, gave little attention 
to the title or inherent right of the Renter [sic]. They, however, augmented 
the tribute to thirty lacks per annum which sum was always paid to the 
Nabob of Arcot, within whose Government Tanjore was always con- 
sidered to lie. After several assassinations, one Pertaub Sing, a bastard, 
of the family of the usurper Eckogee, took possession of Tanjore in the 
years 1741. This perfidious tyrant, being execrated by the public, Ali 
Doost Chan, Nabob of Arcot, imprisoned him, upon an allowance of 
half a crown a day, to the great joy of the people of Tanjore. Pertaub 
Sing, however, upon the death of Ali Doost, in the year 1744 [sic], 
obtained the Zemindary, upon engaging to pay annually fifty lacks of 
rupees, or six hundred and twenty five thousand pounds sterling. 


Subsequent references to the ‘treacherous mind of Pertaub Sing’, and the 
fact that he was a disloyal ‘vassal’ to his ‘feudal lord’, the Nawab of Arcot, 
are not calculated to gain the reader’s sympathy for Pratapasimha. Nor is it 
intended in the rather garbled description of him as ‘a tributary Zemindar 
or Renter’, that recurs through the text, or the portrayal of his descent 
from a ‘plunderer’ of a cruel and ferocious race. 

Compared to this the Commissioners’ account is the very epitome of 
sobriety. True, certain peculiarities and lacunae in the institutional structure 
at Tanjavur are noted by the Commissioners. The most important of these 
are the absence of the posts of ganungo and nattukarnam, the former a 
common term in Indo-Persian administrative parlance, the latter very 
probably a translation into Tamil of the term deshkulkarni. They argue 
that this was not a recent innovation, but rather one that went back at least 


” Cf. Anon., Original Papers relative to Tanjore, containing all the Letters which passed, 
and the conferences which were held between His Highness the Nabob of Arcot and Lord Pigot, 
on the subject of the Restoration of Tanjore (Together with the Material Part of Lord Pigot’s 
last Dispatch the East India Company. The whole connected by a Narrative and illustrated 
with Notes and Observations), Dublin: John Exshaw, 1777, pp 1v—-vi. 
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to the 1770s, when the Nawab of Arcot, Muhammad ‘Ali Khan Walajah 
(r. 1750-95), had with the aid of the East India Company seized the 
Tanjavur revenues for several years, from 1773 to 1776. Attempts in those 
years to look into the Tanjavur revenue papers, and ascertain a global 
notion of the overall settlement (jama-i kamil) had met with somewhat 
limited success. The Commissioners compared their own situation with 
that of the Nawab: 


Precluded therefore from all official information in the Villages for want 
of Conongoes and Nautcurnums, and baffled by the little regularity that 
appears to have prevailed in the preservation of the Circar records, we 
fee] ourselves in a similar predicament with the Nabob in 1773 after His 
Highness had possessed himself of this country, being at a loss to 
ascertain the Revenues, he had recourse to a person named Naro 
Pandit, styled the Dubbeer, to renew a previous attempt in Tuljauh’s 
time, to form a village settlement, for which purpose he called on the 
Inhabitants for their own accounts of the produce, in order to comple- 
ment a settlement from such partial statements upon the average of ten 
years’ past; in the meantime, His Highness appointed Village Account- 
ants and other officers, and placed the country under Aumani Manage- 
ment. 


Some of the papers of this enquiry, the so-called Dabir’s Settlement, are in 
fact available to us in the documents collected for Robert Orme.” A 
perusal of them points to a division of the Tanjavur kingdom into six 
administrative divisions (or subas): Kumbhakonam, Mayavaram, Mannar- 
koyil (or Mannargudi), Tiruvaiyaru, Sirkali and Pattukottai. The total of 
land-tax and customs assessed on each of these areas in 1773 is as stated in 
Table 1. 

How was this tax in fact assessed? In five of the six provinces, an attempt 
was made to arrive at a somewhat detailed account of the revenue economy. 
The suba was divided into mahals, the Tiruvaiyaru suba for example 
having 16 of them. These were then subdivided into ‘districts’; the ‘districts’ 
(vatas or maghanams) in each province are actually named and the number 
of villages in each listed. These vary considerably: in Kumbhakonam, for 
example, there are maghanams with one village (such as Ariyakudi and 
Kilmattur) and one, Kovanur, with as many as 96. The average is about 15 
villages per maghanam in this area, whereas in Mannarkoyil the average is 
far higher, around 30. There is then a statement of the extent of taxable 
land per maghanam as measured in velis (the veli being reckoned by 


41 OIOC, Orme Mss. No. 33, ‘A General Account of the Kingdom of Tanjour, showing the 
Names of Provinces and Districts, as well as the Number of Villages, extent of land bearing 
produce, quantity of produce, land tax, customs etc., of the whole revenues per annum’, Fort 
St. George, 7 December 1773, fls. 325-31. 
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Tabłe 1 
Tax Assessed by the Dabir’s Settlement, 1773 
(in star Pagodas) 

Province (suba) Land Revenue Other Taxes Total 
E a a a O U 
Kumbhakonam 476,727 36,364 513,091 
Mayavaram 365,452 20,457 385,909 
Mannarkoyil 609,721 19,361 629,082 
Tiruvaiyaru 416,072 40,683 456,755 
Sirkali 194,182 11,818 206,000 
Pattukottai — — 219,545 
TOTAL — — 2,410,382 


Source: OIOC, Orme Mss. No. 33, A General Account of the Kingdom of Tanjour . . ., Fort 
St George, 7 December 1773, fls. 325-31. 


English Company servants at 6.75 acres). Here, figures appear to be rather 
approximate for they are always nicely rounded off. And finally, there is 
the produce in terms of rice (measured in kalams). This seems to have been 
arrived at in many instances by multiplying the taxable land by a certain 
factor of 200 or at times 250, but there are also clear exceptions to this rule. 
Once the’ total quantity of grain had been arrived at, the Farmer’s Share 
(kudivaram) was calculated at 40 per cent, leaving the ‘Neat Share to the 
Circar’. This in turn was converted to cash at a fixed rate of 40 pons per 100 
kalams (with a star pagoda being reckoned at 2 pons and 2 panams). To 
this was added the Rent, Land-Tax and Customs, with the Land-Tax here 
apparently being a separate minor category, probably referring to taxes on 
crops other than rice. The Rent, Land-Tax and Customs taken together 
account for between 5 and 10 per cent of the tax on rice. In Kumbhakonam,, it 
accounted for 80,000 pons, in Mayavaram for 45,000, in Mannarkoyil for 
42,600, in Tiruvaiyaru for 89,500, and in Sirkali for 15,000 pons, plus an 
additional 5,000 pagodas in the last instance for the customs collected at 
the port of Tirumullaivasal. 

The clear exception to this procedure was the relatively dry and poor 
southern area of Pattukottai, for which no details are available in the 
Dabir’s Settlement, whether in terms of a listing of districts, an enumeration 
of villages, or of tax-paying land and its produce. Land in Pattukottai 
largely did not conform to the description of nanjey (irrigated), and the 
system of crop-sharing was probably not in vigour there. Further, the tax 
collected from Pattukottai almost certainly was on the basis of a tribute; 
the area was after all heavily contested with a number of Marava clans with 
whom the Tanjavur rulers had for long had problematic relations. 

Indeed, in early 1771, before General J oseph Smith commenced the first 
set of operations against Tanjavur on behalf of the Nawab of Arcot, we 
find references in Tulajaji’s correspondence with Fort St. George to a 
campaign against the Marava Setupati. In the course of the succession 
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dispute of the early 1720s, referred to earlier, Tulajaji notes that his own 
grandfather, Sarabhoji, had sent his general Anandarao Peshwa with an 
army and placed a Bhavani Sankara Maravar on the throne in Ramanatha- 
puram. It is noted that ‘at that time, Maraver’s country was divided into 
three Divisions, one my Grandfather gave to the Said Bavany Sankar, one 
to Nalcooty who was a Relation to the Said Bavany Sankar, and the other 
he reserved to himself.’ Subsequently, ‘Nalcooty’ (in fact, Sashivarna 
Tevar, palaiyakkaran of Nalkottai and later the ruler of Sivaganga) is said 
to have ceded two maghanams to Tanjavur ‘to shew his gratitude’. The 
settlement did not endure though; Bhavani Sankara’s successors ‘revolted’, 
and took back the Pattukottai region, which was then retaken by Tanjavur 
forces led by Manajirao Jagatap and held for fifteen years, at the end of 
which the Maravas once more established their hold over it. This control 
was, however, disputed and in 1773, the Pattukottai region seems once 
more to have been—however tenuously—under Tanjavur rule. 

Here then (in Table 2) is how the agrarian/fiscal situation in Tanjavur 
appears as viewed once more through the prism of the Dabir’s Settlement 
(Pattukottai being excluded for the reasons stated above). 


Table 2 
The Tanjavur Revenue-economy in 1773 








Province Districts Villages Land (velis) Grain (kalams) 
Kumbhakonam 46 661 17,360 4,370,000 
Mayavaram 40 852 14,180 3,350,000 
Mannarkoyil 56 1,628 27,840 5,590,000 
Tiruvaiyaru 46 646 19,080 3,814,000 
Sirkali 15 438 6,750 1,780,000 
TOTAL 203 4,225 85,210 18,904,000 





Source: OIOC, Orme Mss. No. 33, A General Account of the Kingdom of Tanjour . . ., Fort 
St George, 7 December 1773, fls 325~31. 


We should not suppose, despite the Commissioners’ pessimism, that 
these statistics were produced out of thin air. After all, each of the subas 
had a fairly elaborate administrative apparatus in the early 1770s, as we see 
from a budgetary account of the structure of the kachahri at Tiruvadi 
(Tiruvaiyaru).“ Heading the kachahri and drawing the princely salary of 
120 chakrams was a kamavisdar (also titled amildar), assisted by a kar-o- 
bar or peshkar. Each suba had a hajib or vakil, who resided at the palace in 


#2 OIOC, Orme Mss. No. 33, Letter from the Raja of Tanjore to his vakil Sambhaji Pant in 
Fort St. George, fls. 162-66; also see Orme Mss. No. 33, Document 14, Fort St. George 
Consultation of 3 April 1771, concerning the Origin and State of the Maravars from 1500 and 
farther back to the date 1771, fls. 170-72. 

4 OIOC, P/316/90, Tanjore Commissioners’ Proceedings: Appendix D, ‘Public Servants 
employed in the Trivady Soubah under the Dubbeer’s Management in the Year 1770’. 
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Tanjavur, to facilitate communications, as well as a number of Marathi 
scribes (chitnavis) and Tamil accountants (kanakkapillais) and scribes 
(rayasams). Among the other officials mentioned are pallikkarars (‘apprai- ` 
sers of the crops’), shroffs, as well as 66 harkaras, the all-purpose messengers 
and information-bearers of the period. Besides, the palace in Tanjavur had 
a staff of 14, including a madhyasthi, a pathakanavis, a hajib, a chitnavis, 
and a number of harkaras, to act as a check on the functioning of the 
officers of each suba. 

The system extended further down as well. Each mahal in Tiruvadi had a 
havaldar in charge, who was also the head manigar. He too had a khasanavis 
or accountant to aid him, two kanakkapillais, a rayasam, and a number of 
vattam-manigars who worked under him to keep track of the maghanams. 
Not only this, the dabir or chief accountant in Tanjavur had a system of 
information in place in each mahal, to the extent of having a majumdar 
with his staff, plus a sampardi and a gumashta in each maghanam. The few 
published documents in Marathi that we have from the mid-century suggest 
moreover that the central treasury (or rakhtakhana) had a fairly elaborate 
system of maintaining receipts and accounts; the receipts given to the 
Danish governor of Tranquebar in September 1744 and December 1754 for 
tribute and cash-rent (tophiyam babati va nakhti gutagiya) are signed and 
counter-signed by officers titled hujuranavis, khasakhela, surunavis, and 
palamganavis.“ The system thus approximates an evolved Mughal—Maratha 
one, with not only its characteristic checks and balances, and parallel 
systems of information flows, but also embodies in it elements of local 
terminology and institutions that had been inherited from the Nayakas. 

Nevertheless, the reliability of these statistics is naturaily approximate 
and the Tanjore Commissioners for their part were extremely reticent 
about the worth of the Dabir’s Settlement. As they wrote: 


It does not appear that this effort under a Mahomedan Government and 
in the full tide of the Nabob’s power was able to accomplish the object 
even with the aid of such servants as His Highness was able to bring 
from the Carnatic in order to introduce His new mode of management 
in the Tanjore country (. . . .) the Rajah Tulgagee, no sooner had his 
country restored in 1776/7 than he put it under aumani a second time, in 
hope of completing what the Nabob had left undone. During the aumani 
[amani], the Rajah made some recoveries of the Circar rights, as the 
Nabob had done, particularly in the soubahs of Manargoody and Mai- 
veram, but encountered the same opposition and resistance from the 
Inhabitants, and after a struggle of two years, His Excellency was 
obliged to relinquish the attempt, from the conviction that his power, 


“ Strandberg, The Modi Documents from Tanjore, docs. 3 and 5, pp. 92-93, 96-99 (text), 
and pp. 286, 288-89 (translation). 
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when opposed to the general interests of his people, was unequal to the 
undertaking, and that the very servants He appointed as checks upon 
the Landholders were individually interested against Him. 


Not all observers had been so condemnatory of the fiscal system under 
Tulajaji. Indeed, the very simplicity of crop-sharing when paddy was the 
sole crop appealed to some; how much less cumbersome this was than the 
measurement of land, and its attendant problems! The opinion was force- 
fully expressed for example by Dalrymple in a defence of the “Gentoo 
Internal-Government’ written in this period. In Dalrymple’s view, this 
form of administration had two major advantages: first, the autonomous 
locality looked to preserve its own resources (most notably, tanks) through 
the application of ‘Free-Gifts-Lands’, and second, the Circar could inter- 
vene in the grain market at moments of shortage, because the mode of 
revenue collection gave it access to large quantities of grain. “The public 
granary at Tanjour,’ wrote Dalrymple, ‘is a stupendous Building.’”® 


The Problem of Revenue-farming 


One of the significant aspects of the Dabir’s Settlement of 1773 is its claim 
that the total paddy production on taxable land was of the order of 18.9 
million kalams. It is interesting to compare this with estimates for earlier 
periods. In the Fourth Report of the Committee of Secrecy of the House of 
Commons, it was claimed, for example, that an East India Company 
servant who was looking into the question in 1782 had been told by an old 
revenue-scribe in the kachahri at Tanjavur that between 1675 and 1711 
(that is the reigns of Vyamkoji and Shahaji), paddy production had been as 
high as 32 million kalams, and that it had then fallen during the period 
1711-35 (the reigns of Sarabhoji and Tukkoji) to 24 million kalams. A 
further fall is then said to have been registered thereafter, to the vicinity of 
20 million kalams, which is not far from the Dabir’s Settlement’s figures.“ 
Whether this fall simply reflects a fall in total production, or whether it also 
reflects a shift between taxable and non-taxable land is a question we shall 
discuss later. Suffice it to say that an estimated ‘total production’ of 20 
million kalams in fact means that the Circar collected roughly 12 million 
kalams, which is something in the vicinity of 341,000 tons. In fact, the 
Circar share through the latter half of the 1770s was far lower, never 
exceeding 7 million kalams. Only in 1775, when the Nawab of Arcot was 
still deriving revenues, was the situation better; the total taxable production is 
stated to have been 13.3 million kalams, and his revenue from the Circar 


“ Dalrymple, A short account of the Gentoo Mode of Collecting the Revenues on the Coast 
of Choromandel, London: G. Bigg, 1783, p. 1, also see pp. 10-11. 

“ S. Arasaratnam, ‘The Rice Trade in Eastern India, 1650-1740’, Modern Asian Studies, 
Vol. 22 (3), 1988, pp. 540-41. 
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share alone 1,745,625 star pagodas. On the other hand, between the 
restoration of Tulajaji and 1781 (a year whose significance we shall discuss 
later), the paddy and other revenues appear as in Table 3. 


Table 3 
Tanjavur Paddy and Other Revenues, 1775-1780 
Year Paddy Produce  Curcar Share Value Total Revenue 
(in kalams) (in Star pagodas) 
1775-76 9,122,385 5,081,313 715,469 960,199 
1776-77 12,229,905 6,811,733 596,405 855,401 
1777-78 12,173,745 6,781,582 537,594 794,511 
1778-79 11,426,569 6,365,762 747,848 1,001,666 
1779-80 11,909,085 6,630,452 478,075 733,597 | 


Source: OIOC, P/816/90, Tanjore Commissioners’ Proceedings, Table 5, General Comparative 
Statement of the Tanjore Revenue Under the Rajah and the Company’s Manage- 
ment.... 


The difference between the last two columns in Table 3 is accounted for 
by two items: first, a supplementary tax called ‘chellary coodathul’, and 
second and rather more substantially, a sum of 170,000 to 180,000 star 
pagodas which was termed “Tribute for Dry Grain including Pattukottai, 
Nine Naud, Customs’, with the Nine Naud referring to nine nadus which 
were dominated by Kallars (the so-called Collery Nauds). We should note 
moreover that fluctuations in paddy prices were considerable, and were 
reflected typically in the conversion between the money-of-account termed 
pon, and the star pagoda (called hona phuli in Marathi documents). This 
accounts for the fact that even though the tax collected in terms of paddy in 
1777, say, was higher than in 1776, its value was less. 

From 1781-82 (the Fasli Year 1191), matters ernie take a turn for 
the worse from the point of view of revenue-collection. Tulajaji had long 
been suspected by some in the East India Company of maintaining secret 
links in the late 1760s and early 1770s with Haidar ‘Ali Khan of Mysore, to 
whom they alleged he had given ‘money, elephants and provisions; he 
enabled him, in short, to push the war to the very gates of Madras.” 
Indeed, in 1773, this was one of the ostensible reasons given for his 
deposition by the Nawab and the Company. Tulajaji’s restoration as Raja 
of Tanjavur after the Revenue-Dispute of the years 1773-76, seems though 
to have led him to be wholly identified with the English Company. It was a 
natural consequence then that Tanjavur should be regarded by Haidar as a 
legitimate target, in a south-eastward thrust from areas such as Coimbatore, 
Satyamangalam, Erode, Namakkal and Salem that he had held since at 


© Cf. Anon., Original Papers relative to Tanjore, pp. vi, 177-79 
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least the late 1760s and which reputedly yielded him a revenue in 1768 of 
Rs 2.28 million.* 

The attack began in February 1781 and by May that year Haidar had 
taken almost all of Tanjavur with the exception of a few areas and the 
capital town itself, which had an English Company garrison. The Nizam’s 
newsletter-writer at Pune, Haibat Rao Gopal, reported with anxiety, the 
goings-on in the Karnatak and the triumphal feelings in the Peshwa’s court. 
The news of Tipu’s attack on the Dutch factory at Nagapattinam (where he 
is reported to have taken 12 lakh kons in loot), is followed in these letters 
by further details of actions north of the Kollidam. The newsletter-wmiter 
reports that in early July, Haidar suffered a reverse against the English at 
Porto Novo (Mahmud Bandar); by November 1781, he was forced to 
retreat northwards and continued operations near Madras and Kalahasti.” 
Tipu, however, continued to maintain the pressure and in February 1782, 
defeated an English force on the banks of the Kollidam. Occasional raids 
on Tanjavur went on as late as 1784. The short-term consequences of these 
attacks (locally termed Haidarkalapam) were fairly dramatic, both on 
paddy production and prices (which suffered a sharp fall and rise respectively) 
and on the population of Tanjavur. We can trace the trajectory of the first 
set of changes from 1780 to the end of the 1780s (in Table 4).* 

It is only in the early 1790s, and that too for a brief period of three years 
from 1791 to 1793, that Tanjavur revenues crossed the 1 million pagoda 
mark. 

On the other hand, where population is concerned, we do not have 
annual statistics. But two sets of figures, one for the year 1779-80, and the 
other for 1788-89, tell the story clearly enough.“ The population falls 


“ OIOC, Orme Mss. No. 33, fls. 111-19, ‘An Account of Hyderally’s Revenues, his 
provinces, his expences, sent by G. Mackay to R.O’. 

@ R.M. Josh, ed., Poona Akhbars, Vol. 1, Hyderabad, 1953, letters 55, 56, 57, 59, 65, and 
73, June-July 1781, pp. 148-58, 161-67, 187-92, 218-23. Tanjavur is, incidentally, referred to 
throughout as ‘Chandavar’. 

2 Th figures in Table 4 derive from OIOC, P/316/90, Tanjore Commissioners’ Proceed- 
ings, ‘Statement of the Nunjah or Paddy Produce of the Tanjours Country for a series of years 
extracted from the Palace Dufters’. They are consistently higher than the figures to be found 
in Subramanian, Maratha Rulers of Tanjore, p. 65 and Srinivasan, Maratha Rule in the 
Carnatic, p. 309, by a factor of roughly 14 per cent. Those figures are also used by Kathleen 
Gough, Rural Soctety in Southeast India, Cambridge, 1981, pp. 10-11, who converts them into 
metric tonnes using an equivalence of 1 kalam = 29 kg. 

* National Library of Scotland, Edinburgh, The Walkers of Bowland Papers, Mss. 
13615—B, Census of Tanjore. These data were brought to my attention while reading a draft 
version in French of Roland Lardinois, ‘Deserted Villages and Depopulation in Rural 
Tamilnadu, c. 1780-c. 1830’, which later appeared in Tim Dyson, ed., India’s Historical 
Demography: Studies in Famine, Disease and Society, London, 1989, pp. 16-48. However, the 
published version of the paper has been shortened to exclude the Tanjavur demographic data. 
I am grateful to Dr. Lardinois for allowing me access to the draft version. 
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Table 4 
Fluctuations in Tanjavur Revenues, 1780-1790 








Year Paddy Produce Circar Share Value Total Revenue 
(in kalamns) (in Star pagodas) 
1780 11,909,085 6,630,452 478,075 733,597 
1781 1,800,807 1,107,567 271,901 368,904 
1782 1,563,122 873,258 582,172 768,486 
1783 4,360,911 2,432,102 500,173 707,168 
1784 6,087,473 3,385,388 597,268 848,407 
1785 7,454,397 4,331,231 495,836 766,206 
1786 6,901,311 4,055,304 418,138 665,300 
1787 7,527,956 4,349,894 449,929 695,850 
1788 7,496,538 4,152,715 749,199 965,711 
1789 8,108,306 4,451,190 650,845 881,262 
1790 9,119,863 5,044,416 650,554 901,194 





Source: OIOC, P/316/90, Tanjore Commissioners’ Proceedings, Statement of the Nunjah or 
Paddy Produce of the Tanjours Country for a series of years extracted from the 
Palace Dufters. 


sharply from just over a million in about 1780 to about 650,000 by the close 
of the decade (as shown in Table 5). This drop had important implications 
in the medium term. Indeed, even as late as 1823, the Tanjavur population 
had not quite recovered to the 1780 levels and was of the order of 900,000. 
It is only in 1827 that the figures crossed the one million mark and touched 
1,165,560 and then climbed by the mid-century (more precisely in 1851-52) 
to 1,676,089 despite a slight drop in the late 1820s and early 1830s.” 

An inspection of Table 5 reveals that there were substantial differences 
in the demographic effects of the invasion from province to province. The 
worst sufferers were undoubtedly Sirkali and Mayavaram, where half or 
more of the population disappeared (i.e., had died or emigrated). Next 
were Kumbhakonam and Mannarkoyil, where losses were over a third and 
Papanasam (or Tiruvadi) where losses were just under a third of the 
population. Not surprisingly, Pattukottai, which was geographically the 
most insulated from the Mysore forces, was also the area to suffer the least 
on account of the troubles of the period. 

In view of this situation, the Tanjavur state sought new institutional 
means to speed up the recovery of the agrarian economy. The major 
innovation was the so-called pathakam system introduced in 1782-83 by 
Tulajaji’s sarakhela Baba and continued by Amarasimha’s minister Shivarao 
Sambhaji. Initially introduced in the northern subas of Kumbhakonam, 


2 For nineteenth-century population statistics on Tanjavur, see Dharma Kumar, Land and 
Caste in South India: Agricultural Labour in the Madras Presidency in the Nineteenth Century, 
Cambridge, 1965, pp. 120-21. 
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Table 5 

Tanjavur Demography in the 1780s 
Province Number of Villages Population 

1779-80 1788—89 1779-80 1788-89 
Kumbhakonam 1,120 1,093 257,040 165,643 
Mayavaram 635 586 142,017 71,850 
Mannarkoyil 1,292 1,252 272,132 170,182 
Papanasam 626 626 220,679 149,427 
Sirkali 396 327 87,556 32,169 
Pattukottai 407 407 79,000 66,000 
TOTAL 4,476 4,291 1,058,424 655,271 





Source: National Library of Scotland, Edinburgh,-The Walkers of Bowland Papers, Mss. 
13615—-B, Census of Tanjore. 


Sirkali and Tiruvadi (Tiruvaiyaru), these pathakams were small revenue- 
farms, combining two villages, so as to allow them to pool their resources 
in terms of cattle, ploughs, carts and so on. As the Commissioners say, ‘a 
principal Landholder selected by the Inhabitants and approved of by the 
Circar was considered as the intermediate agent of both and denominated 
the Puttuckdar.’ He then signed an agreement (qabuliyat), binding himself 
to the cultivation of a certain portion of the land and committing to the 
payment of revenue at the usual nancey rate of 60 per cent. The implication 
was that if he managed to have more land cultivated, the additional 
revenues would not flow to the state, which engaged, moreover, to with- 
draw its usual servants from these areas. Under these circumstances then, 
the paddy produce rose from 1.5 million kalams in 1782 to 7.4 million in 
1785, which was regarded as a measure of the efficacity of the new system. 

The pathakam system was, as we have noted above, in effect one of 
revenue-farming, resorted to here, as in many other eighteenth-century 
Indian states, in order to restore a degree of normalcy to cultivation. 
Indeed, the East India Company itself practised revenue-farming in respect of 
the territories in coastal Tanjavur, such as Nagapattinam, Naguru and 
Karaikal, which it held either temporarily (Nagapattinam from the Dutch, 
Karaikal from the French) or in grant from the Maratha ruler.” The 
Tanjavur state left it to the pathakdars to find the means to extend 
cultivation, which meant to persuade settlers who had left for neighbouring 
areas to return, and also to draw in settlers from neighbouring regions such as 
Pudukkottai, Udaiyarpalaiyam and Ramanathapuram. The situation seems 
rapidly to have transformed itself into one where, by the late 1780s, the 


3 OIOC, P/316/87, Madras Board of Revenue Proceedings: Letters from Basil Cochrane at 
Negapatam, December 1781, December 1783-January 1784, fls. lv-6v, 14v—15v, 17-19. 
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pathakams had extended from two or three villages to much larger swathes 
of territory. The pathakdars, as the Commissioners exaggeratedly remark, 
began to transform themselves into small zamindars, seeking to make their 
tenures indefinitely long and even heritable. Eventually, by the early 
1790s, there appear to have been about 225 pathakams operating all over 
Tanjavur and not merely in the three northern subas to which they had 
initially been confined. 

There is a tendency in the Commissioners’ Report to suggest that the 
pathakdars were for the most part drawn from a group of privileged 
landholders—the mirasidars. Now, the mirasi right; at least under that 
name, does not predate the Maratha presence in Tanjavur; it is in fact a 
Perso-Arabic term that passed into usage in the Tanjavur region through 
Marathi, as it did in areas to the north (Arcot and Chengalpet) directly from 
Persian. It appears to have derived at least loosely from the notion of kani, 
used with various and changing meanings from at least Chola times in the 
region. The term mirasi appears to have gained currency in Tanjavur by 
the early eighteenth century, for in the territory of Karaikal (which the 
Maratha rulers ceded to the French Company in 1739) it was already 
common usage, though the term kani and its derivatives also survived.™ In 
1805, it was claimed by an early colonial official that there were 61,048 
mirasidars in Tanjavur, of whom 42,442 were Sudras, 17,149 Brahmins and 
1,457 Muslims; their power over the economy is noted by another contem- 
porary observer as follows: 


Every extensive property in land is held by the Mirassidars; many 
possess from three to four thousand acres, not always a separate and 
distinct property, in whole villages, but in various proportions of the 
Mirassi of different villages. But the prosperity of a much greater 
number is very small, [and] many of those whose property is extensive . . . 
are said to have acquired this property by means that are not always 
justifiable.“ 


The Commissioners had in mind a simple scheme of land rights which 
could be divided into three categories: (i) arudikkarai (‘adeckrain’), also 
called palabhogam, wherein ‘every landholder is separately accountable 
for the government share of the produce,’ but where villages were held in 


4 For details see Joseph Cordier, Histoire et Statistique de Karikal (1825), Vol. I, ed., 
Francois Gros, Vol. II, ed., Jean Deloche, Pondicherry, 1971/1989, Vol. I, pp. 3-8, 136-37, 
on mirasi and other tenures such as ulavatatkan and kolkani. Karaikal, though taken over by 
the French in 1739, was held by the English from 1760-65 and 1793-1807. The terntory 
comprised 5 maghanams. The Cordier text, which is rich in information, awaits detailed 
analysis. 

3 The Tanjore Committee’s Report of 1807, cited in Kumar, Land and Caste, p. 18; also 
Subramanian, Maratha Rajas of Tanjore, p. 90. 
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shares (pangu), so that land was actually redistributed after every ten 
years; (ii) samudayam, or pasunkarai (‘peshengaroy’), where landholders 
were jointly responsible for the revenue; these were better from an admin- 
istrative viewpoint, but were not all that common on account of the 
‘litigious disposition’ of the natives and (iif) ekabhogam, which approxi- 
mated landed estates, with ‘Pariar slaves, a description of people whom 
they bought and sold to each other, as they did their cattle.’ A later report 
of February 1807 claimed that of a total of 5,783 villages in Tanjavur, 2,202 
fell into the first category, 1,774 into the second, and 1,807 into the third. 
Now, it is not wholly evident that the pathakdars were entirely or even 
largely drawn -from the group of mirasidars. What is clear, on the other 
hand, is that in order to survive and prosper, and no matter who they were, 
they had to come to an arrangement with a set of militarily powerful 
individuals in the localities—the so-called kavalkarars. It is of course well 
known that the population movements of the Vijayanagara and Nayaka 
periods affected the regional political geography of Tanjavur rather differ- 
ently than it did other parts of the Tamil country. In Madurai and Tiru- 
nelveli, or Coimbatore and Erode, the centuries from 1300 to 1700 saw the 
proliferation of a lattice-work of small, fortified centres—the palaiyams. 
The chiefs resident in these centres, the palaiyakkarars, appear to have 
been drawn either from Telugu stock or from groups of autochthonous 
inhabitants such as the Kallars and Maravars, who in this period were in 
the process of transition from lifestyles of herding, hunting and slash-and- 
burn cultivation to settled cultivation and incorporation in the mainstream 
of peasant society. In Tanjavur, which (with the exception of the Pattu- 
kottai region noted earlier) had been settled early and densely, such 
palaiyams are not a common feature. By the close of the reign of Amara- 
simha, we can trace only thirteen palaiyams of any significance, paying 
tributes ranging from a paltry 164 chakrams to 2,000 chakrams. Almost all 
of these lay in the frontier zones, on the borders with Pudukkottai or in 
Pattukottai country. Further, some of the palaiyams, such as that of 
Venkatachala Singappuli in Pattukottai, were of very recent origin. 
However, in the eighteenth century, we observe the presence of kaval- 
karars within each of the subas of the Maratha kingdom, who ‘kept the 
peace’ in the countryside—for a price. They appear to share a large 
number of features and functions with their predecessors of the same name 
and with the so-called talaiyaris of Nayaka Tanjavur, who held limited 
amounts of privileged land in a tenure termed talaiyarikkam. From the 
mid-century onwards, the Marathi correspondence between the Tanjavur 
administration and the Danes in Tranquebar contain several references to 
the activities of these kavalgaras, as well as to their recalcitrant qualities. 


* OIOC, P/316/90, Tanjore Commissioners’ Proceedings: Appendix; T. Venkasami Row, 
A Manual of the District of Tanjore, in the Madras Presidency, Madras, 1883, pp. 408-09 
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One of the earliest such documents mentions a certain Ramalinga Nayakkar, 
who was active in the ‘northern district’ (vadaka vatacha kavalagara), and 
whose activities had created problems so as to prompt his arrest and 
replacement by a certain Perumala Nayakkar. The letter, dated May 1741, 
is written by a certain Amnaji Rau Setage, titled mamalakatamadara—or 
revenue officer for a district (maghana or vata). Later letters of the 1760s 
continue to mention tensions between Perumala Nayakkar and a certain 
Rama Nayakkar (perhaps the same as Ramalinga), who appear to dispute 
the kaval of the area.” Finally, a particularly revealing document from 
October 1779 sets out details of a complaint directed at a certain Rama- 
chandra Nayakkar, the kavalkarar of Mayavaram, resident in the vicinity 
of Tranquebar. This man, it is stated, had committed ‘violent oppressions’ 
(juluma joravari) on numerous occasions in the Tanjavur kingdom and had 
even killed men; he had also refused to respond to the amaladara’s summons 
(kaula). Now, it appeared he had gone so far as to loot the house of a 
merchant (setyache ghara lutuna) in the town of Kuttalam and had to be 
brought to justice. The Danish authorities were asked, despite their close 
relations with him, to hand over Ramachandra Nayaka to a harakara sent 
from the court and one other official, titled a mahaladara, who was 
accompanied by an armed guard.* 

Now, for two of the subas, Tiruvadi and Kumbhakonam, we actually 
have details of the number and influence of the kavalkarars in the late 
eighteenth century. In the former case, they drew a total allowance (kaval) 
of 24,258 chakrams and in the latter of 21,452 chakrams. They were drawn, 
moreover, from a variety of groups, as Table 6 indicates. 

The pathakdar’s task was thus to arrive at a modus vivendi with the 
kavalkarar, while at the same time pushing along the business of cultivation 
so that it would be profitable to him as well as to the state. The Commis- 
sioners were convinced that things were otherwise: 


The power of the Puttuckdar may be carried to the highest degree of 
oppression without much fear of detection from the few remaining 
Circar servants in the soubahs and of late, as their influence has gradually 
increased, they seem no longer to acknowledge any control; they possess 
no sunnuds of appointment, and although considered removable at the 
pleasure of the Rajah, that privilege has been but in few instances 
cautiously exercised from their known connection with the Cavalcarras, 
and the fear of exciting their joint revenge, which is shown by plundering 
the Inhabitants, and forcing them to disperse if they seem in any way 
disposed to cultivate their lands, and conform to the orders of the 
Circar. 

* Strandberg, The Mod: Documents from Tanjore, docs. 2, 11, 12, 13, pp. 90-91, 116-23 

(text), pp. 285, 297-99 (translation). 
* Ibid., doc. 17, pp. 130-33 (text); pp. 303-4 (translation). 
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Table 6 
Kavalkarars in Kumbhakonam and Tiruvadi 





Caste Kumbhakonam Tiruvadi 


Number Villages Peons Number Villages Peons 





Balija — — - 3 115 145 
Kallan 32 114 114 64 246 256 
Valaiyan — - - 1 3 3 
Padaiyatchi 38 425 462 6 28 28 
Sudarman 6 14 14 5 297 297 
Nattaman 1 15 15 4 25 25 
Udatyan 7 111 111 - — - 
Idaiyan 1 1 1 — - 

Tuluvan 1 49 49 - — - 
Tevar 1 4 4 - - - 
Velalan 2 9 9 — — - 
Jetti 7 135 135 2 21 21 
TOTAL 96 877 914 85 735 TIS 





Source: OIOC, P/316/90, Tanjore Commissioners’ Proceedings, Appendix C, Account Parti- 
cular of the Number of Cauvulcarrahs and their allowance etc. 


The conclusion of this detailed exposition was thus that there was no 
reason to believe that the landholders of Tanjavur were at all disadvantaged 
economically; rather they enjoyed extraordinary privileges. Further, it was 
argued that even the idea of the depopulation of the country as a conse- 
quence of Haidar and Tipu’s invasions was vastly exaggerated, for in fact 
under Amarasimha, people, often of the ‘inferior classes’, had begun to 
flock into Tanjavur from Arcot, Udaiyarpalaiyam and even Ramanatha- 
puram.” There is thus a three-tier model implicit in the Commissioners’ 
argument. They argue that the pathakdars have reduced the Circar’s finances 
to a pitiable state while at the same time enriching themselves; and that 
more generally, since the time of Pratapasimha, the melvaram (or state’s 
share) of the paddy produce has been systematically encroached upon by 
agrarian interests. At the same time, the underprivileged among the ‘In- 
habitants’ are being set upon by the unholy combination of pathakdars and 
kavalkarars. The villains of the piece are thus clearly the mirasidars, who 
had accumulated privileges by stealthy encroachments both ‘above’ and 
‘below’. But this was not the only category of privileges that the Commis- 
sioners regarded as illegitimate. 


3 This issue is discussed in some detail in David A. Washbrook, ‘Land and Labour in late 
eighteenth-century South India: The Golden Age of the Pariah?’, in Peter Robb, ed., Dalit 
Movements and the Meaning of Labour in India, Delhi, 1993, pp. 68-86. 
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Inams and the Fisc 


Among the noteworthy data furnished by the Tanjore Committee appointed 
in 1806 and which submitted its report in February 1807, is the claim that a 
very high proportion of lands in Tanjavur was held in some form of inam. 
Their estimate was, to be precise, that of a total of 2,393,094 acres of 
cultivable land, 189,204 acres (or less than 10 per cent) lay under palaiyak- 
karar (or zamindar) control, but that other inam accounted for as much as 
612,085 acres. The bulk of this land lay, as it happened, in Pattukottai 
(which accounted for 359,899 acres), but the figure ıs nevertheless an 
impressive one (slightly over 25 per cent of cultivable land).® 

Some of these inams were undoubtedly of relatively recent origin and a 
list of such privileges (both inams and other concessions) granted in the 
time of Amarasimha and amounting to 75,094 star pagodas (or 180,227 
chakrams) in value, was prepared by the Commissioners in 1799 (see Table 


7)" 


Table 7 
Grants and Remissions in Amarastmha’s Reign 


Category Amount (in chakrams) 
Sarvamanyam 22,028 
Srotiyam 5,395 
Land on favourable rent 3,584 
Inams in money and land 9,854 
Jagirs 11,248 
Remissions in Varam 125,557 
New Palartyams 2,560 
TOTAL 180,226 


Source: OIOC, P/316/90, Tanjore Commissioners’ Proceedings, Paragraph 18. 


The Tanjavur rulers had never attempted to conceal these extensive 
alienations of revenue and even took a certain explicit pride in them. In a 
letter of May 1753 to the English Governor at Fort St. George, Pratapasimha 
had noted: ‘Your Honour may observe that my country is of a small extent 
which is crowded with numerous Pagodas and Charity Houses for the 
Bramines. You may see them in every village.™® Towards the end of the 
century, Sarabhoji (1798-1832) boasted that before 1760, his forefathers 
had supported over a thousand large temples and feeding houses (chatti- 
rams or choultries), where some 40,000 pilgrims and ritual specialists were 
fed and housed per year. A large number of these lined the route to 


© Venkasami Row, A Manual of the District of Tanjore, pp. 464-65. 

* OIOC, P/316/90, Tanjore Commissioners’ Proceedings, Paragraph 18. 

“ Letter from Pratapasimha, Raja of Tanjore, received 17 May 1753, Records of Fort St. 
George, Country Correspondence, Muitary Department, 1753, pp. 56-57. 
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Rameswaram and were meant for pilgrims to the Setu—a pilgrimage that 
grew in importance in the eighteenth century. We may number some of 
these from the time of Pratapasimha, such as Vinnarchattiram on the road 
from Tanjavur to Tiruvadi (founded in 1749), Draupadambapuram in 
Pattukottai country near Adirampatnam (built in 1752), or Yamunamba- 
puram Chattiram on the road from Kumbhakonam to Adirampatnam (a 
particularly large choultry, endowed with the lands of 4 villages and founded 
in 1761). In the reign of Tulajaji too, there were a number of such 
choultries, which once again concentrated on the pilgrim route, especially 
on the Adirampatnam—Mimisal section. One of these, at Mohanambapuram, 
had an endowment of 10 villages, while another at Mimisal itself had one of 
21 villages and a third at Sulakshanambapuram, an endowment of 12 
villages. A remarkable feature of these establishments is the fact that 
almost every one of them is associated with (and named after) the wives of 
either Pratapasimha or Tulajaji; the punyam therefrom also presumably 
was to accrue to them. 

Now, the support to temples (devadana) and to choultries were traditions 
inherited by the Maratha rulers, the former quite clearly from early medieval 
times, the latter largely as a legacy of the Nayakas. These Telugu rulers 
had made the patronage of such charitable foundations a cornerstone of 
their policy and an integral part of their broadcast image, which centred on 
visible public feeding and encouragement to pilgrims and itinerant ritual 
specialists. The reader of parodic texts from Nayaka Tanjavur like Puru- 
shottama Diskhitudu’s Annadanamahanatakamu (also known as the Sat- 
ramarulu Natakam) would recall the insistence on feeding masses of 
Brahmins (many of them patent frauds and ignoramuses), to ensure that 
virtue accrued to the Nayaka.“ The Bhonsle rulers, anxious to appear as 
legitimate successors to the Nayakas, mimicked them in this respect and 
even expanded the scale of operations in view of the changed circumstances 
and ever-expanding pilgrimage networks of the eighteenth century. The 
creation and sustenance of new public spectacles and ritual events such as 
the bhagavata mela at Melattur and the ubiquitously performed kuravanchi 
natakams and the encouragement of centres like Tiruvaiyaru, whose 
importance grew apace under the Marathas, also called for the use of 
scarce resources.“ 

On the other hand, if recent research is to be credited, Tanjavur was not 
unusual by south Indian standards in the proportion of its lands held in 


& For a preliminary and rather narrowly focused consideration of this pilgrimage route, see 
Jean Deloche, ‘Etudes sur la circulation en Inde, V: Le chenal de PAmpan et la route de 
pèlerinage de Ramegfvaram: Un exemple d’aménagment ancien’, Bulletin de l’ Ecole Française 
d’Extréme-Ortent, Vol. LXXIV, 1985, pp. 167-82. 

* Narayana Rao, Shulman and Subrahmanyam, Symbols of Substance, pp. 202-16. 

6 Clifford R. Jones, ‘Bhagavata Mela Natakam, a traditional dance-drama form’, Journal 
of Asian Studies, Vol. 22 (2), 1963, pp. 193-200; Edwina Ranganathan, ‘Bhagavata Mela’, 
Sangeet Natak—Journal of the Sangeet Natak Akademi, nos 64-5, 1982, pp. 40-50. 
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inam. The early nineteenth-century surveys of the Ceded Districts in the 
interior of south India suggest that roughly a half of cultivable land there 
was held in inam. Religious establishments accounted for roughly a third of 
this and village servants for another third. The last third was divided 
between accountants, headmen and militiamen. In Pudukkottai, under the 
Tondaiman rulers, an even higher proportion of total land was held in inam 
in the mid-nineteenth century, a good portion of it by extended clansmen 
of the ruler.“ 


Was There a Fiscal Crisis? 


What ailed the state of Tanjavur then? Why were its rulers indebted to 
English Company servants and other private Europeans by the 1760s, to 
the extent that by 1793 five creditors (Alexander Brodie, Duncan Baine, 
George Ramsay, Col. Macklekan and Major Burrows) could claim some 
250,000 star pagodas in outstanding debt from Amarasimha? Indeed, in 
1804 alone, the deceased Tulajaji’s creditors were paid out 576,110 star 
pagodas and this was not a complete settling of accounts. The Reports of 
1799 and 1807 highlight mismanagement by the rulers, leniency on their - 
part in respect of the mirasidars and profligacy with respect to inams. Had 
the Tanjavur rulers run a tighter ship, it is implied, they would have 
remained solvent and perhaps even independent. The roots of this problem 
can be traced, as we have seen, to the compromises made by Pratapasimha 
at the outset of his reign, to placate those groups in Tanjavur hostile to 
him. 

It is interesting to note in this context how the Company fared once it 
took over Tanjavur revenues in 1799-1800 (Fasli year 1209). Gross revenues 
in the years up to 1816 never exceed 1.17 million star pagodas, a figure 
attained in 1813; in nine years out of eighteen, they do not even cross the 
one million pagoda mark.” Matters improve somewhat by the early 1830s, 
but there is hardly a dramatic expansion in revenues with the onset of 
Company rule. Despite a more rigorous enforcement of salt-tax, akbari, 
muhtarifa, and stamp-tax, the Highest revenue-collection in the years 
1829-33 was in 1832-33, when Rs 4,464,116 (or 1,275,462 star pagodas) 
was collected.* 


“ For the Ceded Districts, see Burton Stein, ‘On Patronage and Vijayanagara Religious 
Foundations’, in Miller, ed., The Powers of Art, p. 165, citing OJOC, Mss. Eur. F/151/106. 
For Pudukkottai, see Nicholas B. Dirks, The Hollow Crown: Ethnohistory of an Indian 
Kingdom, Cambridge, 1987, pp. 407-34, suggesting that in the period 1856-82, between 59 ` 
per cent and 66 per cent of the cultivated land there, was held in inam. Also see, for Mysore in 
about 1830, Sanjay Subrahmanyam, ‘A note on early nineteenth-century Inam records ın the 
Karnataka State Archives’, JESHR, Vol. 28 (4), 1991, pp 435-43. 

1 OIOC, F/4/1349, No. 53, 498, pp. 27-29, ‘Revenues of Tanjore, the Ceded Distncts and 
Carnatic’. 

* OIOC, F/4/1349, No 53, 503, pp. 22-23, ‘Tanjore Accounts current with the Rajah’; 
F/4/1459, No. 57,433, pp. 12-13, 28-29, ‘Statements of the account current with the Rajah’. 
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Since the Company, for all its talk of draconian measures, could not 
tighten the screws on revenue-payers, it is clear that the new-found solvency 
of Tanjavur after 1799 lay in a decrease in expenditures rather than an 
increase in incomes. Successive treaties, we may recall, had placed some- 
thing of a burden on Tanjavur since the mid-1770s when Tulajaji on his 
restitution was forced to disband his troops and pay the Company Rs 
400,000 annually to maintain troops on his behalf. This position only 
worsened with the treaty signed by Amarasimha in 1792, wherein the 
Company reserved the right in case of war to take over the Tanjavur 
revenues, leaving the ruler 100,000 pagodas, and one-fifth of the revenues. 

With regard to incomes, we may briefly look into the Company’s attempts 
in the early nineteenth century to dismantle the pathakam system (which 
they regarded as an unwholesome innovation) to return to a more pristine 
centralised working, albeit preserving the role of the kavalkarar (which 
was subsequently also done away with). The papers of Charles Harris, 
Collector resident at Kumbhakonam, point to the strengthening of the 
hands of tahsildars, who became the key figures in the new system. Operat- 
ing at the level of a taluka, they were served by manigars (maniyakkarars), 
who were to assess and collect revenue in each village and to keep the 
peace with the aid of the kavalkarars and talaiyaris (who were headed in 
each taluka by a vicharippukkaran). Most of these officials continued to be 
paid in the form of land-grants such as the chutantiram and the manyam, but 
others also received a salary determined according to the mu‘aiyan zabita 
(‘Moyen Zabita’, or fixed regulation). The tahsildar had considerable 
powers, to the extent of being entitled to inflict corporal punishment on all 
his employees and subordinates, though not on the nattukarnams or other 
accounting staff. Further, mirasidars were to be forced to produce as much 
as possible. 


One plough or yoke of strong and healthy Bullocks and one man and 
one woman whether Paragoodies [paraiyakkudis| or slaves are indis- 
pensable to any Vayly of land. The Meerasadar who has less or whose 
Bullocks are old and sickly is to be reported to the Collector or His 
assistants. If the fault be occasioned by the avarice of the Meerasadar 
and he refuse to complete the Establishment, the Excess of land will be 
taken from him.® 


As for the assessment, it was to be made once and then verified twice over. 
The instructions ran as follows, both for nanjey and punjey: 


When the ear of grain is formed and begins to incline downwards, the 
Monigar is to make his Estimate and send it to you. You are then 


e OIOC, Madras Board of Revenue Proceedings, P/286/80, ‘Public Regulations for the 
Tasildars’, p. 2235, Item 41, 9 February 1802. 
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immediately to despatch a Hircarrah who is to return to you with his 
Estimate. 


If the two estimates differed by less than 10 per cent, the harvest could 
begin. If the difference was larger, then ‘the reaping, beating and measure- 
ment [was to] be made in the presence of the Monigar, Maugaunam 
Monigar and Hircarrah.’ And finally, once the reaping had been completed, 
the tahsildar’s assistant was to measure the extent of land and compare it 
with the actual produce to see if there had been any defalcation. Harris was 
certain that all of this was no more than a writing-down of the ‘usages’ of 
the country as had prevailed in the years before 1773; we may reserve our 
judgement on that question. 

We have noted that the effects of this ‘restored’ system were not appreci- 
ably better in a number of respects than that of pathakam. Indeed, the first 
serious complaints concerning the ‘budgetary deficit’ at Tanjavur come 
from a period when pathakam did not exist as a tenure, namely, the reign 
of Pratapasimha. We have already seen that his accession was a contested 
one and that in the early years, he had to contend with Sahuji as well as the 
latter’s allies. The years from 1742 to 1748 were relatively uneventful.ones 
from a military point of view, with the action being largely concentrated to 
the north, where the Arcot Nawabi was undergoing rapid changes. The 
death in 1748 of Nizam ul-mulk Asaf Jah and the return to the arena of 
Husain Dost Khan (Chanda Sahib) from a seven-year incarceration in 
Satara, changed matters. In July 1749, Chanda Sahib attacked Arcot and 
killed the Nawab Anwaruddin Khan; three months later, he, together with 
Muzaffar Jang (one of the contenders for the Hyderabad nizamat) and a 
French contingent, laid siege to Tanjavur. With the garrison on the point 
of surrender, Pratapasimha bought off the attackers, paying the first 
instalment to Chanda Sahib and the second one to the French, in J anuary 
1750.” 

This measure brought relief only in the short term. The campaign 
continued, with the English Company, the Wodeyar Rajas of Mysore and 
Murarirao Ghorpade, all entering the fray, initially in support of the 
Nawab of Arcot, Muhammad ‘Ali Khan Walajah. The campaign ranged 
over a part of Tanjavur territory, as the contest for Tirucchirappalli fort 
emerged as the key and access to the town logically meant a march through 
Tanjavur for the most part. The death of Chanda Sahib in early June 1752 
at the hands of the Tanjavur troops, while initially seen as the resolution to 
the war, in fact did not turn out to be so. Murarirao Ghorpade proved to 
have ambitions of his own on Tirucchi, as did Nanjaraja, the Mysore 
dalavay. 


® See ‘Colonel Lawrence’s Narrative of the War on the Coast of Coromandel, from the 
Beginning of the Troubles to the Year 1754’, in Richard Owen Cambridge, compil. An 
Account of the War in India between the English and the French on the Coast of Coromandel, 
from the Year 1750 to the Year 1760 . . ., London: Jefferys, 1761, pp. 2-10. 
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By mid-1753, therefore, Pratapasimha found himself ranged willy-nilly 
with the English Company and the Arcot Nawab against the Mysore army, 
the French Company and the cavalry force of Murarirao. One faction in 
the court, headed by a certain Sakkhoji wished to make terms with their 
opponents, the other pro-English group of Manajirao Jagatap wished to 
oppose Muranrao, who posed the most immediate threat to their territories. 
Pratapasimha, for his part, was keen to keep up appearances of magnific- 
ence in the face of shrinking resources. Stringer Lawrence describes a 
meeting with him in early May 1753 at Kanduru, due north of Tanjavur 
town: 


The King met us at the place appointed, attended by his whole court, 
who on the occasion made a very magnificent and splendid appearance. 
He was escorted by 3000 horse, well mounted, and a great many 
elephants in silver trappings. After ceremoniously passing each other in 
our Palankeens, we were conducted to a pleasant garden, and there 
received by the King, under a pavilion, supported by pillars of silver, 
elegantly covered and furnished.” 


But troubles lay concealed behind these elegant covers and furnishings, as 
we see from a letter from Pratapasimha to Fort St. George in February 
1753, where he writes: 


Now is the time of the harvest in my country, I hope therefore that 
you'll consult a method which may be conducive to the good of the said 
country and acquaint me therewith. By that I shall be able to collect the 
Revenues to support myself for a whole year and to pay my People their 
pay in arrear and satisfy my Creditors.” 


A subsequent letter of late February or early March is even more 
explicit. It notes that Mysore troops had begun making incursions at 
Koyiladi and Tirukkattupalli, while the French and Danes had for their 
part shown signs of expanding their territories at Karaikal and Tranquebar. 
Chanda Sahib’s attacks of the past few years, moreover, had ruined the 
country. Added to this is the excessive expense on troops hired by Mana- 
jirao Jagatap. Thus, Pratapasimha laments his condition: 


There is a considerable Ballance due to the Seapoys in Regard to their 
Pay who are pressing me very hard for it. The Ballance is of 4 years 
standing. In my opinion I shall not be able to clear what Manozey has 
done, even in Two Years. If the country is safe and the affairs thereof 
are very well managed, I shall be able to Discharge the said Ballance 


" Ibid., p. 44. 
n “From Pertapa Sing The King of Tanjore Recd. the 19th of Febry. 1753’, Records of Fort 
St. George, Country Correspondence, Miltary Department, 1753, Letter No. 29, pp. 17-18. 
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and pay my creditors within 3 or 4 years. As an extraordinary number of 
men have been enlisted in my Service, I have no money to pay for them, 
for which reason they are making heavy complaints. The Mayasore 
people are very rich, they don’t value money, they have now begun to 
debauch the People in my service with an offer of rewards and by 
sending cowls to them but I am intreating my People as well as I can not 
to be seduced by the Enemy.” 


The troops have now refused, he writes, to obey his orders, claiming that 
‘they have been constantly in the field and they must now cross Coladam 
River and [to] go to fight they must at least be paid their Ballance.’ 
Besides, the harvest was on hand, and if the troops were not present, the 
grain heaps would be plundered ‘partly by the Enemy and partly by the 
Parriors, Polligars etc’. 

By May, things had taken a turn for the worse. The harvest in Tanjavur 
having been completed, the English pressed Pratapasimha to send troops 
to aid the Nawab of Arcot; he replied that though ‘the corn in the country 
is cut and threashed but it will take up a whole Month before I can collect 
the Revenues,’ without which his soldiers could not be paid. But worse 
still, Murarirao Ghorpade had begun his raids in earest. 


Morarey was enraged that the Nabob was suffered to pass thro’ my 
country and sent some Horsemen/Robbers who entered the Choula- 
mandalam alias my Country and have plundered and ruined it entirely. 
They have killed about 100 or 200 Bramines and ravished a great many 
women. The Soudras (alias the Malabars and c) murdered by them were 
sO numerous that it was impossible for one to count them. The chariots 
of our Gods were burnt and they Defiled our Pagodas by committing 
hostilities in various manner. No one has hitherto committed the like 
Insults in my country. They have been so barbarous as to set the Pady 
heaps and the Houses on fire. I Dare Say that Chenda never did the like 
injury tho’ he acted against me. My loss was computed at Ten Lacks. . .” 


Pratapasimha blamed not only Murarirao but also the English for having 
led him into an alliance and then abandoning him. His finances appeared 


7% ‘From Pertapa Sing King of Tanjour, Recd.: Ye 5th of March 1753’, Letter No 42, in 
tbid., pp. 24-25. Compare ‘Colonel Lawrence's Narrative of the War’, pp. 40-41, for a view 
that is not sympathetic to Pratapasimha’s plight. 

™% ‘From Pretapa Sing, King of Tanjour, Recd: Ye 17th May 1753’, in Records of Fort St. 
George, Country Correspondence, Military Department, 1753, Letter No. 98, pp. 57-58. The 
Peshwa’s agents too expressed their disapproval of Muranrao’s conduct in this campaign; cf. 
letter from Ramaray Nagnath at the Arcot court to the Peshwa, 30 January 1753, Letter No 
168, in Joshi, ed., Selecuons from the Peshwa Daftar, Vol. I, pp. 163-66. The Peshwa was 
urged in these years to intervene militarily humself. 
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to have plunged deep into a morass, as he noted that Rama Nayakkar, the 
revenue-farmer appointed by him for a three-year term, had disappointed 
and cheated him.” 

Murarirao continued his attacks into August 1753, crossing the river at 
Chidambaram, burning crops and forcing the merchants of the area to flee. 
Not content with this, he sent letters to Pratapasimha, urging him to 
abandon his support for the Nawab of Arcot.” Pratapasimha vacillated, 
reinstated Manajirao Jagatap as sarakhela, then deposed and imprisoned 
him, reinstated him again, only to depose him once more in early 1754. 
The English pressed hard for Manajirao’s management of Tanjavur affairs, 
painting the alternative candidate Sakkhoji in lurid colours. Then, in April 
1754, as another harvest neared, Murarirao once more threatened to enter 
the Tanjavur country. Nervous, residents of the north-western provinces 
began to abandon their lands and Pratapasimha appointed men to guard 
the borders to prevent a major exodus, asserting ominously: ‘A great 
Affliction attends me’. He was correct, for in late May 1754, as Prata- 
pasimha prepared to meet the Nawab, a mixed force of 3,000 infantry and 
2,000 cavalry under Murarirao Ghorpade and M. de Messain marched to 
Koyiladi from Pudukkottai and—it is stated—breached the Grand Anicut, 
the main artificial channel that controlled the distribution of water at the 
head of the Kaveri delta.” The breach was a substantial one, made in three 
or four places and wreaked havoc in the irrigation flow into the Kollidam. 
Pratapasimha wrote mournfully soon after to Fort St. George: 


As soon as the Enemys heard of the Nabob’s Arrival in my Fort they 
destroy’d the Banks of Anacat (or a Rivulet which supply’d the Tanjore 
country with water). One shou’d shew his Bravery by fighting but not by 
destroying the banks of the said Anacat which stands for general Good. 
Tis indeed a very bad Action. Even the Jentue Queen in her reign at 
Terchenepelly did not chuse to do the like action. If the said Rivulet 1S 
safe and full the country will be fruitfull but they have destroy’d it as 
aforesaid, thus they began their Hostilities against me.” 


3 Letter from Pratapasimha received on 12 February 1753, in Records of Fort St. George, 
Country Correspondence, Military Department, 1753, Letter No. 27, pp. 16-17. It is unclear 
whether this Rama Nayakkar was the same as the kavalkarar of the same name in Strandberg, 
The Modi Documents from Tanjore, docs. 11 and 13. 

7% Murarirao Ghorpade to Pratapasimha, undated, 1753, in Country Correspondence, 
Military Department, 1753, p. 54. 

7 ‘Colonel Lawrence’s Narrative of the War’, p. 67. For French operations in this period, 
see Max Vignes, ed., Memoire de René Madec: Nabab dans Empire Mogol, Commandant 
d'un parti francais au service de l'Empereur (1736-1784), Pondicherry, 1983, pp. 26-30. 
Madec does not however mention the breach of the Anicut. Ananda Ranga Pullai’s diary has a 
gap for this period, and hence, sheds no hght on the incident either. 

7 ‘From the King of Tanjore Rec’d the 13th of June 1754’, in Country Correspondence, 
1754, Letter No. 185, pp. 99-100. Also see ‘Colonel Lawrence's Narrative of the War’, p. 67. 
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In fact, in the early 1710s, a breach had occurred in the Anicut for natural 
reasons and for a time the Madurai Nayakas had impeded its repair. Soon 
enough though, the matter was resolved; such economic warfare was not a 
part of the Nayaka scheme of things. Things had changed however by the 
mid-century; although the Anicut was patched up in August 1754, it 
needed further repairs in the 1760s and the Nawab of Arcot placed obstacles 
in the way. For Muhammad ‘Ali Khan, the Anicut was a point of leverage 
in his unequal relationship with the rulers of Tanjavur.” 

The wars of the mid-1750s were eventually resolved by a payment to 
Murarirao Ghorpade, who temporarily withdrew into the Deccan, to con- 
tinue his ventures in Gutti and Savanur. But Pratapasimha’s troubles were 
far from over. The Nawab of Arcot claimed arrears in tribute from Tanja- 
vur, besides an annual tribute of the order of Rs 400,000. His claims were 
backed up by the English Company, which had emerged as an interested 
party. For, the Nawab owed large sums of money to a number of English 
Company servants and if he were not solvent, he could not pay back his 
own debts either. A chain of indebtedness was thus established, running 
from Pratapasimha to powerful financial interests in Madras. But Prata- 
pasimha could not pay, as he noted in early 1756, even after Murarirao had 
been bought off: 


In the beginning of the present Year an excessive rain fell which broke 
open the Dams of the Rivers and washed away all the corn, afterwards 
there fell no rain and the Rivers cou’d not supply the country with water 
which caus’d all the Plantations to be withered away besides which on 
account of the War and Disturbance my Country was in a ruinous 
Condition for these 2 or 3 years. For want of Plantations a famine 
attends my country this year. Notwithstanding we took care to satisfy 
our Army and keep it in good order and we maintain them in a better 
manner than before.” 


The Tanjavur revenue-economy had thus become a delicate one. And 
Pratapasimha had not touched here on a further problem, namely, the fact 
that he was expected annually to disburse taqavi loans to cultivators to the 
tune of 100,000 star pagodas a year, if not more. The vice thus tightened 
with each successive year, as the Tanjavur rulers did their annual balancing 
act and the Arcot rulers grew ever more embroiled with private European 


” Subramanian, Maratha Rajas of Tanjore, pp. 38, 54-56. For evidence on the incident of 
the 1710s, he cites a Tamil text Advaita kirtana, and a Sanskrit text, Sarabhoji charitra. 
” Letter from Pratapasimha to Fort St. George, received 7 March 1756, in Records of Fort 


St. George, Country Correspondence, Military Department, 1756, Madras, 1912, Letter No. 
63, p. 31. 
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capital.” The inevitable outcome was the move in the 1770s to take over 
the Tanjavur revenues, a move that suited the Nawab as much as it did the 
interests of his creditors—men like Paul Benfield. Later. in the 1780s, the 
Tanjavur Rajas had themselves recourse to the local capital market, through 
Trimala Raya, their court-banker (samsthanache sahukara), with connec- 
tions in Pondicherry and elsewhere.” And in September 1788, the sarak- 
hela Shivarao Sambhaji was even sent to Tranquebar to raise an urgent 
loan of 100,000 star pagodas with the aid of the Danish governor there. But 
these attempts to tap politically innocuous sources of finance came far too 
late to have any impact. 


Conclusion 


With the benefit of hindsight, it may even seem surprising that Tanjavur 
survived as a partly sovereign state until as late as 1799. The ease with 
which the Nawab of Arcot and the English Company took over the Kaveri 
delta state in the 1770s suggests that on its own, the kingdom founded by 
Vyamkoji in the 1670s had little military weight left a century later. The 
survival of Tanjavur was thus the result of hesitation in the English Com- 
pany and the House of Commons about the legitimacy of taking the 
kingdom over, which explains too why Tulajaji was restored to the throne 
in 1776. 

The military weakness of Tanjavur was undoubtedly related to its fiscal 
problems, which had begun—we have noted—in the course of the wars of 
the late 1740s and early 1750s. In turn, the fiscal problems were exacerbated 
by the drive to maintain an army that the Tanjavur of Pratapasimha could 
ill-afford. This led Tanjavur into a cycle of indebtedness, which its sub- 
ordinate relationship to the Nawabs of Arcot and to the English Company 
(at whose behest the Walajah ruler acted) only worsened. Further, by the 
mid-century, access to many of the crucial seaports had been lost to 
European powers, a situation that only worsened later in the century with 
the English takeover of Naguru and its immediate hinterland: 

There are other instances of the gradual constriction of an Asian state by 
the limitation of its access to the sea in the eighteenth century, such as 
Mataram in Java, Kandy in Sri Lanka, to an extent Arcot, as also Hyderabad 


*! Jim Phillips, ‘A Successor to the Moguls: The Nawab of the Carnatic and the East India 
Company, 1763-1785’, The International History Review, Vol. 7 (3), 1985, pp. 364-89. In the 
context of the Nawab’s actions in Tanjavur in the 1770s, it is revealing to read the letters in 
OIOC, Mss. Eur. C. 307/2 (Paul Benfield Papers), fls. 103-104v, passim. Benfield was one of 
the Nawab’s major creditors, who took over the revenues of Mannarkoyil and a part of 
Papanasam. 

€ Strandberg, The Modi Documents from Tanjore, docs. 23-25, pp. 158-77 (text); 313-18 
(translation). 
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further to the north. Tanjavur under the Nayakas in the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries had played a significant role in coastal and seaborne 
trade and the coastal Europeans (whether the Portuguese in Nagapattinam, 
or the Danes in Tranquebar) had been kept on a relatively tight leash until 
the reign of Vijayaraghava Nayaka (1634-1673), when the Portuguese 
fortified Nagapattinam against his will in 1642-43. 

Tanjavur in the 1680s continued to export substantial quantities of rice 
through ports such as Nagapattinam, Naguru and Karaikal, with Nagapat- 
tinam alone exporting 704 tonnes of rice and 243 tonnes of paddy in 
1681-82 and smaller but still substantial quantities in the following year. As 
late as 1744, a Dutch estimate suggested rice exports for the kingdom 
worth 1.35 million pagodas!® The state and its high officials benefited 
from this trade, for which a major market was Sri Lanka; important 
revenue-officials participated as traders and the system of state granaries 
was put to effective use even to create temporary monopolies in the reigns 
of Shahaji and Sarabhoji, which the European traders piously decried.” 
Perhaps, in the second half of the eighteenth century, this flow was partly 
channelled overland, via Ramanathapuram, but revenue figures suggest 
this had become no more than a minor source of income. The options of 
the Tanjavur rulers were thus further limited as the reign of Pratapasimha 
drew on, and the growth of European enclaves on the coast must be seen as 
an integral part of the problem. 

Yet, writing in the late eighteenth century, it was only natural that the 
Tanjore Commissioners would not see-matters thus. To them, Tanjavur’s 
relationship with the English Company or indeed the other Companies had 
no part to play in the slow fiscal collapse of that state. It would appear a 
problem of internal balance of power, of over-mighty mirasidars managing 
inflated estates at the cost of the state’s revenues and of weak and in- 
competent rulers whose problems stemmed from the very illegitimacy of 
their rule. Inevitable too that the key indictment in this would be the use 
made of revenue-farming (or pathakam), of which they would write: 


We think it unnecessary to enlarge on the obvious impolicy of this 
measure, to show that the Circar authority so mutilated was unequal to 
any of the functions of Government and almost an abrogation of obedi- 
ence and submission; for on the minds of a people, who for a length of 


© Arasaratnam, ‘Rice Trade in Eastern India’, pp 540-41; also see Sanjay Subrahmanyam, 
The Potttical Economy of Commerce: Southern India, 1500-1650, Cambridge, 1990, pp. 
53-54, and S. Arasaratnam, Merchants, Companies and Commerce on the Coromandel Coast, 
1650-1740, Delhi, 1986, passun. 

* For disputes between the Dutch and Sarabhoji on commercial questions, see the letters 
from Van Swoll and Council, dated 20 November 1713 and 26 November 1714, in Coolhaas, 
ed., Generale Missiven, Vol. VII, pp. 20, 108-09. For the problems in Shahaji’s reign (and 
the violent dispute of 1691), see Arasaratnam, Merchants, Companies and Commerce, 
pp. 78-81. 
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time appear to have been encroaching upon the powers of government, 
such an emancipation could not fail to make a deep impression and to 
confirm in them those habits of resistance and unanimity which we now 
feel called upon to oppose.® 


This was written in the nominal reign of Sarabhoji (1798-1832), a ruler 
famed not only for his library and his patronage of Tyagaraja, Muttuswami 
Dikshitar and Shyama Sastri, but also noted for pious solemnity (the 
product of his Lutheran education) rather than a sense of irony. Had it 
been otherwise, he might well have replied to the Commissioners with this 
padam, attributed to Mannarudeva, heir-apparent to the Mewar kingdom 
of Tanjavur, before his last battle in 1673:* 


Throw a ruby and a straw into the sea: 
the ruby sinks, the straw floats at the top. 
Only the ocean is at fault. 

The ruby remains a ruby, 

and a straw is but a straw, 

O victorious king of this earth, 
Vijayaraghava! 


5 OIOC, P/316/90, Tanjore Commissioners’ Proceedings, Paragraph 17. 
* From the Tanjavuri andhra rajula charitra, translated in Narayana Rao, Shulman and 
Subrahmanyam, Symbols of Substance, p. 307. 


India’s history revealed in a dream* 


Bhudev Mukhopadhyay 





Translator’s Note 


Bhudev Mukhopadhyay (1827-94) belongs to the first generation of Bengali intel- 
lectuals who confronted Western education even while retaining their firm affiliation 
with Hindu tradition. Starting his career as ‘second’ teacher of the Calcutta 
Madrassah, he rose to be a Class I Inspector of schools, a post no Indian had 
occupied before him. Among his many writings are two school textbooks, Inglander 
itihas (History of England, 1862) and Romer itihas (History of Rome, 1863), while 
the third part of Banglar itihas (History of Bengal, 1904) was written by him. He is 
also credited with having pioneered the writing of historical fiction in India on the 
evidence of two narratives he published under the joint title of Aitihasik upanyas 
(Historical novel, 1857). The first story, of about 22 pages, is entitled Safal swapna 
(Dream Which Came True) and it tells of the advent of Sabuktigin, father of the 
notorious Mahmud of Ghazni. The second, Anguri vinimaya (Exchange of Rings), 
runs to about 60 pages as it fabricates a romance between Maratha hero Shivaji and 
Mughal princess Roshinara. 

Translated here is another essay by Bhudev which now is making history out of 
fiction, Swapnalabdha Bharatvarsher itihas (1862). It has not been possible to 
recapture in translation the pedantic formality of Bhudev's prose. But, in the hope 
of suggesting some flavour of the original, the translator has retained all the Indian 
names of places and of people as written in Bangla by Bhudev Mukhopadhyay 
about 150 years ago. 

For a fairly recent and balanced estimate of Bhudev Mukhopadhyay’s role, 
readers may like to look up the chapter on him in Tapan Raychaudhuri’s Europe 
Reconsidered, Delhi: Oxford University Press (1988). 


Preface 


A relation of mine is writing a history of Bharatvarsha. At his request I 
have been reading the text as he writes it. On the day I read his version of 
the Third Battle of Panipat, my throat grew dry, the hairs on my body 
stood on end, the very act of reading became a great burden. I ceased 


* Translated by Sujit Mukherjee. 
ee eee ee 
The Indian Economic and Social History Review, 32, 2 (1995) 
SAGE New Delhi/Thousand Oaks/London 
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reading and began to ponder what might have been if that battle had 
produced a different result. But the physical distress I had experienced got 
worse. I lay down in order to allay it. While asleep J dreamt many dreams 
and cannot now recall them in sequence. When I woke up in the morning I 
was surprised to see several sheets of paper behind my pillow. The writing 
on these sheets at times appeared to be mine, at other times not. As a 
result I cannot say anything with certainty about it. There are many 
accounts of how somebody has acted as if awake while actually being 
asleep. This had not happened to me earlier and it has not happened now. 
But, just as it is possible to be awake while asleep, so it is possible to sleep 
while in a waking state. Be that as it may, the shastras say that any 
medicine or counsel obtained in a dream should never be disregarded. In 
deference to the shastras J have permitted this history of Bharat obtained 
in a dream to be published in the Education Gazette. 

Publisher 


The Battle of Panipat 


At last the Maharashtri commander-in-chief woke up to what was rieeded. 
He realised that, just as caste distinctions cause differences in other matters, 
similarly there can be differences in battle strategies. Those who win only 
by employing a particular strategy are likely to be defeated if some other 
strategy is employed. As soon as this perception flashed through his mind, 
he ordered his commanders to withdraw from frontal battle and attack the 
enemy’s flank instead. The Maharashtri troops fully grasped the implication 
of his orders and changed their formation very quickly. Within minutes the 
huge mass of troops rearranged itself into a half-moon. Ahmad Shah’s 
formidable cavalry came charging up. Who could withstand that force? 
What obstacle can hold its position against a river current? Perhaps a rocky 
hill can—and a heap of sand, even if it cannot stand still, can gradually suck 
up the entire flow of water. The Maharashtris, who had first thought of 
standing immovable in place and meet the charge, gave up that idea by a 
stroke of providence. Assuming the nature of dry sand heaps they moved 
away from confronting the forceful main current and, closing upon it from 
both sides, began to absorb it. The river flow diminished in pace, then 
slackened, and finally disappeared altogether into the sand. 

Ahmad Shah accepted this dreadful happening. He said to himself that 
he would not return to his homeland but lay down his life in battle instead. 
With this end in view he sought to reassemble his Durrani companions, 
the Rohillas who were on his side, and the Ayodhya soldiers. At this time a 
Hindu chieftain named Kashiraj, who owed allegiance to Nawab Shujaud- 
daulah, came into Ahmad Shah’s presence, made his salutations and said: 


Maharaj, as a captive of the Maharashtris I am acting as their messenger. If 
you permit me, I shall state what they have to say. 
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When Sahebuddin Muhammad Ghori first invaded Bharatvarsha he 
was captured by that glory of the Chouhan dynasty, Prithvirao. Prithvirao 
released him subsequently. But the following year, when he was himself 
captured, Sahebuddin had him killed. These events show how Hindus 
had treated Musalmans in the past and how Musalmans had treated 

` Hindus. However, even if acts of forgiveness have caused harm to 
Hindus, their conduct cannot be contrary to their social character. Even 
now Hindus are prepared to act with kindness as before. You may go 
back to your native place with your followers and there will be no 
hindrance to your going. Should any Musalman native of Bharatvarsha 
wish to accompany you, there will be no opposition to that either. Only, 
such persons must not come back to this country within the next five 
years. 


The messenger paused a little, then added: 


The Maharashtri commander-in-chief has also said that you and your 
troops are his guests at present. Therefore, until you have reached your 
own kingdom across the Sindhu river, you may kindly accept his hospit- 
ality. He would like to meet the expenditure for those few days from his 
own treasury. 


After the messenger had finished, Ahmad Shah remained silent for some 
time, sunk in thought. Then he told the messenger, ‘Tell the Maharashtri 
commander-in-chief that I am greatly impressed by his generous reaction. I 
shall never plan to invade Bharatvarsha again’. 


The messenger bowed and said: 


Maharaj, your wishes will be carried out. I have been directed to convey 
something more to you. It is this—all the native Musalman nawabs, 
subedars, jamindars, jagirdars and the like who will not accompany you, 
they should return immediately to their own estates and residences. The 
Maharashtri commander-in-chief has assured that all of them have been 


pardoned. 


On hearing this Nawab Shujauddaulah of Ayodhya, Rohilkhand jagirdar 
Najibuddaulah, Nizam Ali, the brother of Salabat Jang and the Nizam of 
Haidarabad, looked at each other before saying, ‘It will disappoint us 
inordinately if we go away without meeting the commander-in-chief’. The 
messenger bowed to all of them and said, ‘I have permission to advise you 
to proceed to the city of Dilli. A meeting will be arranged there’. 
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A Change of Empire 


A short distance away from that part of ancient Dilli known as Indrapat 
(Indraprastha), stands Prithvirao’s iron pillar at the centre of an assembly 
arena. When Brahmans well-versed in yajna procedures had, at the bidding 
of Prithvirao, imbedded this sacred pillar into the ground, they had said 
that its lower end touched the head of Vasuki—hence, whoever set his 
throne over this spot, that throne would remain unmoved there for ever. 
Today that pillar is no longer visible because it had sunk much farther into 
the soil. A high and shining throne had been placed over it. The dilapidated 
walls surrounding the arena had all been repaired and made to look new. 
All the rajas, nawabs, subedars of Bharatvarsha and other dignitaries had 
assembled here and taken their appropriate places. What a splendid show! 
The assembly hall constructed by Moydanav for Yudhisthir, the king of 
kings, has been described as being more resplendent and charming than 
the court of Indra. This was the very place where Yudhisthir had held his 
court—had it surfaced again after being buried under the flow of time for 
so long? There were steps leading up from both sides to the throne at the 
centre. A grave-featured middle-aged person was standing on one of the 


lower steps and speaking: 


This land of our birth had been burning for so long in the fire of 
dissension—that fire will be put out today. The loyal sons of the land of 
Bharat will join today and sprinkle holy water on the soil. 

Although this land is truly the motherland of the Hindu community, 
although only Hindus are born from her womb, Muslims are not alien to 
her because she has held them to her breast and nursed them for long. 
Muslims are therefore her adopted children. 

Can a brotherly relationship not develop between a son from the 
womb and another son who has only drunk the same mother’s milk? Of 
course it can—and it will be approved by the shastras of all communities. 
That is how [a] brotherly relation came into being between Hindus and 
Muslims. Quarrelling results in destruction of that relationship. Shall we 
then continue to quarrel as before? Shall we always indulge in fraternal 
disputes which ultimately reduce us to penury while others become well- 
fed? (At this point the assembly resounded with shouts of ‘No—no— 
never!) Ah, what heavenly sounds are being heard by me! By me? Who 
am I? The sounds have been heard by Motherland herself. This life- 
giving mantra has entered—her eyes open—her face lights up in a smile, 
she rises as from a death-bed and becomes as resplendant as before. 

We shall now have to join hands and assume the responsibility of 
serving this goddess our mother. However, even a combined endeavour 
needs an individual to lead it. Who will be our leader? Providentially, 
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we do not have to debate this question. The throne that has been set up 
here for the great king Ramachandra—its foundation has penetrated the 
earth and rests upon Vasuki’s forehead. It shall not move even if the 
earth shakes. And you will see that the noble emperor Shah Alam has 
come here voluntarily to present Ramachandra with his crown and hand 
over charge of the empire. 


There was a spacious canopied pavilion to the south as well as to the 
north of the main assembly. Trumpets sounded simultaneously from both 
sides. From the southern side a tall, fair-complexioned, middle-aged man 
of grave expression entered the assembly and walked somewhat rapidly 
towards the throne. When he came near, the aforementioned speaker took 
him by the hand and guided him up the steps, one by one. At the same 
time, a dark-skinned lean young man, whose down-turned face showed he 
was deeply absorbed in thought, walked slowly towards the throne and 
climbed the steps without assistance. Right in front of the throne he and 
the other person came face to face. The fair-skinned person immediately 
took off his diamond-studded crown of gold and set it upon the other’s 
head. Having done so, he retreated and sought to go down the steps. But 
the younger man held him by both hands and, enfolding him in an embrace, 
did not allow him to leave. 

There was not an eye in the assembly, whether of a Hindu or of a 
Musalman, which did not fill with tears of joy. Everybody cried, “Victory 
to Raja Ramachandra—victory to Shah Alam Badshah’, in voices thick 
with emotion. All bowed to the throne. 

When they stood erect again they could no longer see Shah Alam. Raja 
Ramachandra, descendant of Shivaji, sat all by himself on the throne of 
Dilli. On his head was the imperial crown bestowed by Shah Alam. 


The Basic Order and the Governing Council 


Juma Masjid is situated at the heart of the new city of Dilli built by Shah 
Jahan. The plan according to which the city has been laid out becomes 
apparent if one were to view Dilli from the top of the masjid. The masjid 
seems to be the navel of the city. In all directions road avenues radiate 
from it like rays, and roads take off at equidistant intervals from each 
avenue. The whole design is like that of a spider’s web. At the centre of the 
web is Juma Masjid and along its strands are dwelling places of the citizens. 

The main roads of Dilli were full of people. The council of ministers was 
holding a meeting in Juma Masjid to decide upon how the administration 
of the new empire would be conducted and maintained. The citizens were 
very eager to know what was happening. Brahman, Kshatriya, Jat, Maha- 
rashtri, Musalman—people of many regions crowded the roads and chatted 
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with one another. Their hearts were full of enthusiasm and their faces 
bright with happiness. A Brahman said to a Musalman: ‘Ram is no different 
from Rahim. God is one and unique’. The Musalman said to the Brahman: 


The respected Brahman has spoken most aptly. This whole universe has 
been sanctioned by the one and unique divinity. However, just as men 
follow different customs, wear different clothes, speak different languages, 
so do they worship in different ways. All men are sons of the same 
father. It is that father who tries out different dresses on his various 
sons. But under the skin everybody’s blood is red, not yellow. 


A Kshatriya joined the conversation: 


Quite right. There is no real difference among us. We may be Hindus, 
that doesn’t stop us from respecting what is sacred to Musalmans. We 
set up tazia every year’. Now a Bengali said: ‘In our region, on all 
religious occasions we offer sinni to Satyapir. Satyapir is no different 
from Satyanarayan. 


Another Musalman remarked: 


You can’t say that you respect our god but we don’t respect your’s. Tell 
me of a Musalman who does not revere Hindu gods and Brahman 
thakurs. 1 know of many Musalmans who engage Brahmans to conduct 
Durga Puja. Who hasn’t heard Darap Khan sing Surdhuni munikanye 
with such devotion in worship of the goddess Ganga? 


All over the city there was amicable conversation of this nature, also much 
joking and laughter, playing of music and feasting. 

Nearly all the important persons of Bharatvarsha had collected in the 
courtyard of Juma Masjid. On the northern side sat the chief minister of 
Maharashtra, Balaji Bajirao Peshwa. A little to his right were Malhar Rao 
Holkar, Mahadaji Sindhia, Dammaji Gaikwad, Janoji Bhonsla and Sadashiv 
Rao. To the Peshwa’s left at some distance were Salabat Jang, Shujaud- 
daulah, Najibuddaulah and Surajmal. Facing the Peshwa were the Kshatriya 
Ranas of Udaipur, Jodhpur, Ajmer, Jaipur and other states, while behind 
him were thakurs of warrior-like appearance from related clans. 


The Peshwa was speaking: 


Today you have brought about a permanent achievement. Those who 
are born on the soil of Bharat for the next hundreds and thousands of 
years will sing your praise for this. We have all agreed on certain 
principles of organisation and administration. These principles are being 
inscribed on gold plaques. Just as gold is supreme among metals, which 
neither tarnishes nor undergoes change, so will these principles be 
immutable: 
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One, Raja Ramachandra, descended from Maharaj Shivaji, who was 
like an incarnation of Shiva himself, has, by defeating the foreign 
enemy, also by virtue of his family-prestige and his courage in battle, 
earned the respect as well as gratitude of provincial chiefs, landholders 
and common subjects. Thereby he is now the first emperor of Bharat- 
varsha. 

Two, in his family, the right to reign for a lifetime will vest in the 
elder son born to the ruler. 

Three, the emperor will appoint his own council of ministers and 
will carry out administration through this council. 


Some other regulations have been framed for the security of the 
empire and these are being inscribed on silver plaques. These regula- 
tions are not immutable like those written on gold plates—but only the 
emperor can propose changes. The regulations are as follows: 


First, a combined military force of Sikhs and Maharashtris will be 
permanently stationed along the near bank of the Sindhu river. Their 
expenses will be borne by the imperial treasury and their commanders 
will be appointed personally by the emperor. 

Second, a similar force responsible directly to the emperor will be 
stationed at all places on the sea-coast where foreigners come for the 
purpose of trading. 

Third, no raja or nawab or subedar will maintain troops larger in 
number or less than what is specified for each. 

Fourth, they will not have authority to negotiate any treaty. Should 
any difference of opinion arise between them, they will represent to 
the emperor and obtain a decision from him. 

Fifth, they will come immediately with their troops whenever 
summoned by the emperor. 

Sixth, a contingent of the emperor’s own troops will be posted in 
the principal fort of each provincial ruler. 


Revenue matters have also been regulated and the rules inscribed on 
copper plaques. These can be revised and such revisions can be proposed 
by the emperor’s ministers or the provincial rulers or by the local 
landlords. The rules are as follows: 


The land area of each village will be measured and the annual 
produce of such land determined; then, one-sixth of the produce will 
be sent to the imperial treasury. Of what remains, two-sixths will be 
shared equally by the provincial ruler and the local landlord. The 
balance will remain with.the villagers. All other taxes will be paid in 
the same proportions. 

The villagers will be responsible for law and order in their own 
villages, but local landlords and provincial chiefs must also keep an 
eye on the villages. 
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The villagers will also be responsible for dispensing justice, but 
under the supervision of local landlords and provincial chiefs. Each 
village will thus be like a small independent kingdom. Landlords and 
chiefs must in general refrain from intervening in the internal admin- 
istration of a village. They must allow the village to administer its 
own security arrangements, dispensing of justice and payment of 
revenue. This has always been the practice in Bharat and such practice 
is rational as well as approved by the shastras. 

Cities will also be administered on similar lines. Each city will be 
divided into sectors and, just as every village has a headman, so will 
each sector have a chief citizen. 


These are the broad regulations that have been framed for governing 
the Bharat Empire. In due course, more particular rules will be formulated 
within the framework of these regulations. For achieving this we have 
today set up an assembly of 18 wise men representing our 18 provinces. 
This assembly will join the council of ministers to act as the legislative 
body for the empire. All major issues will be discussed in this assembly. 
All proposals will have to be submitted to this assembly for consideration. 
No regulation need be obeyed by the people until it has been considered 
and accepted by this assembly. Just as the vast form of the Creator 
pervades the entire universe, so does the large body of the emperor 
cover the whole of Bharatvarsha. Agricultural and industrial workers 
form the lower part of this body, merchants and other wealthy persons 
the middle part, warriors and court officials its hands, the learned men 
its head, and this assembly its mouth. 


Building the Road to Development 


Sikandra, the tomb of Akbar Shah, is a couple of miles to the west of the 
city of Agra. Most people have seen the splendour of Taj Mahal and 
agreed that its construction has no equal in the world. But we may surmise 
that to a perceptive traveller capable of analysing his own thoughts and 
feelings, Sikandra may have more appeal than the Taj Mahal. Inside the 
Taj Mahal one gets the feeling that its builder had sought to create 
something akin to the celestial sphere. Whereas, while moving from one 
chamber to the next in Sikandra, one feels that he is soaring from the 
ground up into the sky. Its builder has provided a staircase to climb from 
earth to heaven. The stone on the upper part of the cavity containing the 
grave of the great soul Akbar has cracked. People say this happened after 
it was struck by lightning, but is this really so? Or has the radiant soul of 
that great man burst out of its stone-cover and gone wandering over the 
sacred lands nearby? 

The surroundings of Sikandra are crowded with elephants, horses, camels 
and chariots. Emperor Ramachandra was visiting Sikandra, accompanied 
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by the Peshwa, his prime minister. They went up to the uppermost chamber 
of Akbar’s tomb and sat talking to one another. Ramachandra said, 
‘Father, I have come here at your command—TI find this place more 
attractive than Taj Mahal’. Bajirao said: 


Son, Taj Mahal may have been built by a prosperous emperor, but the 
builder of Sikandra was not only a wealthy ruler but also a great man 
with much foresight. Akbar Shah knew how to hold together a continent 
that was riven by so much internal dissension. He never entertained any 
communal hatred in his heart. Instead he had devised a marvellous way 
of joining Hindus and Musalmans on the same communal string. A ruler 
who does not follow the same way is bound to be dislodged from the 
throne of Bharatvarsha. 


Ramachandra said, ‘Musalman emperors have been known to detest other 
religions but Hindu rulers have never been like that’. Bajirao said: 


That is true. Hindus are devoted to their own religion but do not hate 
the religion of others. At the same time we do suffer from one failing. 
We are much too attached to customs that have been followed for a long 
time; we do not like to change our ways. How can the same customs be 
valid for all time. Let me tell you what I saw when I recently visited 
Bangladesh. When you hear this you will agree that we have to give up 
some of our old ways—otherwise we may be overtaken by misfortune in 
the near future. 


Bajirao continued: 


The subedar of Bangal had sacked a town inhabited by foreigners within 
his territory and harassed them in various ways. These foreigners are a 
kind of firangi because they are white-skinned while their eyes and hair 
are brown. It is obvious they are quite brave and enterprising. Otherwise 
they would not have crossed the ocean to come so far. These firangis are 
known as the ingraj. The town in which they live is called Alinagar. 
Within a 100 years they have made it a prosperous place. About 70,000 
people live there now and its annual revenue is more than 120,000 
rupees. So they are not mere traders; they are well-versed in politics. 
However, when the Nawab of Bangal looted Kalikata, these ingraj 
naturally got very angry. They sent word to their other base in Madras 
and reinforcements came in 5 or 6 ships. They recaptured Alinagar 
immediately on arrival; soon after they defeated the subedar in direct 
battle and replaced him with his commander. After becoming subedar, 
this commander gifted the ingraj much money and some land as jagir. 
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That is how the ingraj people—being able administrators, discriminating 
about friends, very bold and industrious—were getting established. 

I have confiscated their jagir, but restored all their former rights. 
Their leader is called Clive. He is extraordinarily intelligent and spirited. 
He was not at all willing to give up the jagir. He was also very keen to 
rebuild the fort in Kalikata. But I have not acceded to all their wishes. 
Our forces will protect their warehouses, so there is no need for them to 
build any fort. They are here to do business, let them do business—why 
should they need land or any such property. I have managed to dissuade 
him with such arguments. But I could tell from his expression and other 
reactions that had our empire been as disorganised as before—and had I 
not trained forces accompanying me—he would not have accepted my 
arguments. He is somewhat of a tiger-cub. But when he saw that I could 
not be moved from my decision, he stopped growling and began making 
friendly overtures. One day he showed me his sipahis at drill—another 
day he took me to his warship. After seeing these I have come to the 
realisation that these firangis are far more competent than we are in 
military training and in building warships. Therefore I am thinking of 
employing some firangis to train our troops in battle tactics and to teach 
us how to build ships. One advantage we have is these firangis are 
extremely greedy about money. If we pay them large salaries, they will 
serve us well. 

I saw something else with Clive that was interesting. When I was in 
the cabin of his ship I saw a large book there. I asked him what that was 
and he told me that it contained the pictures of various countries. 
Opening the book he showed me where his country was, where were the 
countries of other firangis, what route they followed in coming here, 
and so on. Finally he presented the book to me. I have ascertained from 
other firangi and our own Nakhoda traders, by questioning them at 
various times, that these pictures are correct and reliable. I have thought 
further that as soon as firangi workmen have built a few ocean-going 
ships for us, we shall choose some well-read and intelligent young men 
from good families and send them to various foreign countries. These 
young men will return home after learning various skills in these countries. 
They will be of great use to our empire. And for doing such work, none 
of the stigma of crossing the ocean or associating with Mlecchas can 
attach to them. When the noble sage Vashistha visited Mahachin, he 
followed the customs of that country. Yet he underwent no loss of 
dharma. 

If we never go anywhere, do not visit foreign lands, always dwell 
unthinkingly in our own homes—then our natures will become like that 
of women. We shall become incapable of doing anything on our own 
and, just like women become subservient to men, so will our people 
become subservient to foreigners. Therefore I wish to take three steps. 
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One, engage at least 200 competent firangis to train our troops. Two, 
employ another 100 to build warships. Three, offer stipends to at least 
300 of our young men to go abroad and learn the languages and other 
skills of foreign countries. 


The emperor heard him through with careful attention and said, ‘Father, 
whatever you have decided will be good for us’. 


Relationship with Foreign Kingdoms 


There is a beautiful spot about one and a half kos to the south-east of 
Lahore city. It is called Shalemar Bagh and it was built by Shahjahan 
Badshah. Its layout is thus—in front there is a spacious garden full of many 
kinds of trees; on going into it some distance, a short flight of steps 
becomes visible; those steps lead to another spacious garden, at the far end 
of which is another set of steps which leads to another garden. After 
passing all these gardens one after another, we can see a large mansion and 
rows of bathing rooms. These who have read descriptions of the Hanging 
Gardens of Babylon built by Queen Semiramis would be reminded of that 
place by these gardens. 

The emperor and the chief minister visited this place quite often. The 
assembly of representatives of foreign nations was held here. One such 
assembly was held with much pomp in the month of Falgun. Representatives 
came from France, Austria, Russia, England, America, Turkey, Persia, 
China, Burma and many other countries. The French representative urged 
that the Indian emperor should endorse the republican form of government 
established in France, and by such endorsement oppose the hostility of 
Russia, Austria and England. The resulting debate and discussion went on 
for nearly a month. Finally, the assembly gathered to hear the emperor’s 
opinion and the Peshwa had the following to say to the gathering: 


Since countries differ from one another, their customs, conduct, religion 
and mode of government will also be different in each country. Those 
who want the same thing everywhere lack judgement and are unrealistic. 
All things cannot be the same. Sameness is neither good in itself nor 
does it appear good. Look at the garden before us. Many flowers have 
bloomed there. If the variety was lacking, if all flowers were the same, 
would the garden have looked so beautiful? Similarly, if all fruits were 
the same, would they have been of so much benefit to us? Hence, if 
France has decided upon a republican form of government in accordance 
with the wishes of its people, we have no right to impede it. France is a 
different tree—let any flower bloom on it, any fruit grow on it, while the 
Russian, Austrian and English emperors join us in agreeing not to 
interfere in France. 
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However, we have to note that Frenchmen are not content only with 
changing their own country’s mode of government. They are sending 
people to other countries and encouraging their subjects to revolt. This 
is not acceptable. Just as we shall not intervene in the way France is 
governed, the French should also not sow the seeds of rebellion in our 
lands. Therefore I have to state that should it be proved some Frenchman 
is instigating rebellion in this country, he will immediately be expelled. 
Further, some of us may find the example of France a danger to our 
governments. Those who have this feeling should take care to improve 
the administration of their countries—then there will be no reason for 
apprehension. 

We should also consider the apprehension of some persons about the 
books written in France that are full of atheistic thought and ideas of 
revolting against government—that when such books are read in other 
countries, the people of those countries may change their views. But 
such fears are of no use. There is no opinion or ideology that has not 
been engendered, assessed and propagated in the Bharat empire. The 
Bouddhas also believed in no god. They did not accept caste distinctions. 
They used to condemn Vedic rituals. Many rulers accepted the Bouddha 
views of life, but how does that matter? The religion of a nation can be 
preserved only if its preachers and teachers are learned, wise and pure 
of heart—nothing else’ is needed. No religion can be in danger if its 
propagators are equally competent and truthful. That religion cannot be 
harmed and it is bound to remain alive. It benefits by coming into 
contact with new ideas, becomes stronger by such contact and better 
equipped than before to protect its community. Many of our young men 
read those books by French authors. The youngsters say that these 
books do not contain much that is not already available in books by the 
Bouddhas. However, in my opinion, we should act in the matter towards 
France in the same way as our brother emperors of Russia, Austria, 
England and others would like to act. The Bharat emperor will adopt 
the same line of action. 


The assembly dissolved. The representative of the Russian emperor 
wrote a long report to his monarch. It included the following: 


I send herewith an accurate translation of whatever the chief minister of 
the Bharat emperor has said at today’s meeting. From talking to the 
representatives of other nations I get the impression they have all been 
deeply impressed with the chief minister’s statement and they are likely 
to advise their own superiors to follow the same line of action. It is not 
advisable to go against the wishes of the Bharat emperor. 
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The College’ of Kanyakubja 


The Ganga river flowed with a gurgling sound. Its eastern bank was very 
high—not less than 30 cubits—and occasionally portions broke off from the 
bank. There were traces of human inhabitation even at places where those 
breaks had occurred. Walls built of small bricks, paved tops of wells, 
shards of earthenware—all these were frequently revealed. This is the site 
of the famous city of Kanyakubja. At one side is a tall mansion known as 
‘Sitakarsuin’. It is said this is the spot where Sitaji lived after she was 
rejected by Shri Ram and sent to the forest. She came to the ashram of 
Valmiki muni. Here she had cooked and fed the sages engaged in vana- 
prastha. There used to be a temple here at one time. Later this temple was 
demolished and a mosque erected. In course of time the mosque got 
broken at places and its stones were dislodged. We can now see on these 
stones the images of Lakshmi, Ganesh, Narayan and other such gods and 
goddesses. These images had got hidden when the stones bearing them 
were used for the walls of the mosque. When the walls broke, the images 
emerged again. 

By climbing to the topmost part of ‘Sitakarsuin’ one can see the entire 
city laid out like a chessboard. The localities are independent. No two of 
them overlap; they are separated by rows of trees. Because of this the city 
is quite widespread; it appears to be larger than what the size of its 
population would suggest. On learning the names of various localities it 
becomes apparent that people of different castes generally live in different 
localities. There is no doubt that Kanoj was originally built in accordance 
with the guidelines for town-construction given in Manusamhita, and traces 
of the original layout still remain. 

At present Kanyakubja is an important social centre. Most leading 
languages of the world are studied here. There is a college at the centre of 
the city. The chief professor of this college teaches the chief language, 
Sanskrit. The second professor teaches Greek, the third Latin, the fourth 
Arabic. All these professors have many assistants. Most of the students 
have come from various parts of Bharatvarsha. Some others are from 
Arabia, Persia and Turkey. Several have come from European countries, 
especially Germany and Russia. They have all come here to complete their 
studies. Both teachers and students are given stipends. The college library 
has collected nearly all the ancient and modern texts, published as well as 
unpublished, in the languages mentioned above. 

It has become customary for anyone writing a book on ancient history to 
send it first to the college at Kanoj. The professors of this college evaluate 


! The original has word chatushpati which refers to an institution where the four vedas are 
taught. : 
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its facts and ideas. Then in accordance with the evaluation, the writer is 
given a reward by the state treasury. The college also judges the merit of 
newly composed poems and plays. A student of this institution has recently 
written a book to prove that the Germans, Greeks and Hindus have 
emerged from the same original race. Another student is writing a book 
which he has not yet completed. Its purpose is to show, by establishing the 
links among the Zend, Chaldean and Hebrew languages, that the Avesta 
of the Persians and the Bible of the Jews have influenced one another. 
When all parts of this book are: brought together, it will prove that the 
Vedas-abiding Hindu, the Avesta-abiding Persian, the Bible-abiding Jew 
and Christian, and the Koran-abiding Musalman, are all fundamentally the 
same “People of the Book’. All inhabitants of Bharat, whether Hindu or 
Muslim, are looking forward to this work being completed. 

Many different books are being written and not all can be mentioned 
here. But it is necessary to mention the most famous mahakavya that has 
been written recently. Its author is Maharshi Sanjivan, the chief professor 
of Sanskrit of this school. The work has already been translated into all the 
civilised languages of the world. It presents a faithful picture of the revival 
of the Bharat empire. Literary critics of all countries have agreed that in 
the writing of the mahakavya named Punarutthan,? Maharshi Sanjivan has 
blended the sensitiveness of Valmiki, the vigour of Homer, the pleasing 
style of Virgil, the profundity of Milton and the formality of Vyasa. 


The Schools of Varanasi 


When in the rainy season these two tributaries of the Ganga, Varana and 
Asi, mingle with one another, a truly beautiful view is obtained from the 
top of Aurangzeb Badshah’s mosque at Kashi, which is shaped like the 
belly of a fish. If one were to see the rows of mansions of Varanasi from the 
eastern bank of the north-flowing Ganga, it would look like the circle 
moon on the forehead of Chandrachud. To see the fish-belly shape is to be 
convinced that the place does indeed rest on the trident of Trishuli. A 
pralay flood may submerge the entire surface of the earth but this place will 
always remain above water. 

The area located near the fore-fins of the fish-belly shape of Varanasi is 
called Tripura Bhairavi. To its north is Vishweshwar and to its south 
Kedar. An important school has been established in this locality. Here 
many fields of knowledge are cultivated and various modern languages are 
taught—French, German, Italian, English, Persian, Hindi... . To the 
south-west of this school is another school where subjects like astronomy, 
mathematics, physics, etc., are taught. The observatory founded by Raja 


? The title means reawakening or renaissance. 
> The next three sentences more or less repeat what has been said about the Kanyakubja 
College. 
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Jaisingh is now within the premises of this school. The observatory has so 
expanded in size and deteriorated in upkeep that it would be difficult to say 
what it looked like originally. A spacious hall containing instruments for 
star-gazing has been constructed there. Among many other instruments is 
a large telescope, through which the planets around the star Ardra have 
been seen. The teacher concerned is busy at present determining the orbits 
of these planets. 

The professor of physics at this institution has written about a recent 
discovery of his to the chief minister of the emperor. The basic principle of 
this discovery is that it is possible to move in a vehicle on water, on land or 
in air. The motive energy can be derived from fire or from electricity. The 
demonstration of this principle, however, remains to be proved experiment- 
ally. This is so because the royal minister is preoccupied with the evaluation of 
another and equally important experiment. We may mention it in the 
present context. A scholar of Kanchipur named Pashupati has produced an 
instrument which emits a deadly gas that kills as soon as it is inhaled. The 
gas is so strong that it can melt glass immediately on contact. 

The minister is testing the efficacy of this weapon. Its prospective power 
seems so great that on its account, warfare may stop altogether on earth. It 
has been named the Pashupat astra after the name of its inventor. 


Trade and Colonial Matters 


The trade and commerce of Bharatvarsha has always been extensive. The 
archaeologist Dionysius had reported: 


The beautiful handicrafts and delicious agricultural products of Bharat- 
varsha have lured people from all over the world to that country for the 
purpose of trade. Because of this, the wealth of all other countries is 
collecting there and Bharat has become a true storehouse of wealth. 


That situation has recurred at present. From the mouth of the Sindhu 
river to that of the Karnafuli river, the entire coastline of Bharatvarsha has 
merchant ships anchored at every possible place. Of these about two-third 
are owned by native merchants, only one-third by foreigners. The value of 
total export can be gauged from the fact that the Chinese are taking away 
not only opium but also tea and silk. The British are taking from here 
coarse cloth in bulk as well as refined cloth produced in Dhaka; the French 
are taking away Lakhnau chintz. Other materials are being exported in 
quantities that cannot be easily estimated. 

At one time there was likelihood of some trouble, the nature of which 
will illustrate what trade practices are followed in this empire. After the 
machines for producing thread and for weaving cloth had been developed 
in England, one year some British merchants arranged to send several 
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shiploads of cotton thread and cloth. That thread and cloth got sold here 
fairly cheaply. When this happened, the local weaving community appealed 
to the emperor that for a few years heavy customs duties should be 
imposed on the British thread and cotton, otherwise the indigenous pro- 
ducers would be adversely affected. The emperor ruled that customs duty 
would be collected for three years. The British were naturally displeased 
and sent a mission to the emperor to discuss and explain that open and free 
trade is a rational practice. 

It was finally decided that the laws of international communication had 
been formulated keeping in view the entire world as a vast empire. Conse- 
quently, so long as the world is divided into many empires and kingdoms, 
these principles cannot be made fully applicable everywhere in the world. 
Besides, a historical review also shows that when a nation is able to 
manufacture excellent products at low cost, that nation favours free trade 
in order to further its own commercial interest. Hence the principles of free 
trade are not such that they can be applied regardless of variations in time 
and place. 

However, the customs duty imposed in the first year upon British thread 
and cloth was reduced to half in the second year, and in the third the local 
weaving community itself pleaded for abolition of the customs duty. Even 
though the duty was abolished, the British thread and cotton were no longer 
imported. The weavers had set up their own machinery and were producing 
the same material so cheaply that the British cloth could not be sold at 
lower prices than the cloth produced at home. 

Hereafter the foreign trade of the empire began to be conducted accord- 
ing to this principle. Commodities that were imported although these could 
be produced by the country— all such commodities had customs duty 
imposed on their import for the first one or two years. As soon as they 
began to be produced cheaply within the country, the duty was abolished 
and free trade was permitted. By following Bharat’s example the Americans 
have developed their own production of many commodities. 

All this is basic to any trade. But on a deeper examination it would 
appear that the Bharatiya emperor was not particularly keen to expand the 
country’s trade. His chief minister had once said with much anxiety that 
while the use of machinery was an advantage in the manufacture of goods, 
it also produced an adverse effect. Some people in the country became 
affluent, but others suffered badly for want of enough food. Thus, on the 
one hand, the growth and development of industry brought benefits to the 
people; on the other, it caused harm by giving rise to unnatural economic 
disparities within the population. These economic differences have not yet 
caused great harm because in adhering to the excessive generosity of Arya 
conduct, the people of this country are acutely responsive to the difficulties 
of fellow-citizens—also because social differences are already prevalent in 
accordance with the status of each family—economic disparity may in 
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future become the cause of harm to the country. The minister has also 
mentioned that the possible harm may be prevented to some degree by 
establishing colonies. But it would not be proper to found colonies indiscri- 
minately and thereby bring misery to the inhabitants of other lands. 

Anyway, it has been decided as proposed by the honourable minister 
that when Bharatvarshi people go to foreign countries for trade, they must 
‘ never seek to acquire any land in those countries. Having gone to another 
country for making money through trade, they should follow the regulations 
of that country. And except for uninhabited islands or islands with very 
sparse population, colonies will not be established anywhere else. If people 
of other races happen to inhabit the colonised islands, they should be 
introduced to Bharatiya customs and anulom marriages arranged with 
them so that these regions become like Bharat in every possible way. There 
are not many Bharatiya colonies at present. Andaman, Nicobar and the 
Malla islands have been colonised; colonisation has begun of Sumatra, 
Java, Bali and Sukhtar isles. The colonisers do not pay any taxes to the 
emperor but they bear the cost of warships that have been provided for 
their protection. 

Bharatvarshi colonisers will always regard Bharat as their motherland. 
They do not, like the whelps of animals, forget their mother as soon as they 
stop drinking her milk. 


About Hospitality and Festivals 


The people of Bharatvarsha have been formed by the blending of two 
major trails and both trails are generous by nature. The joining of these 
two trails has enhanced this virtue. All householders practise hospitality 
with much care. Apart from this, the temples in every village have guest- 
rooms meant for the whole village. It is managed by the village priest and 
barber. The expenses are met from general donations. These landlords, 
who have a travellers’ rest-house within their jurisdiction, give special 
attention to such rest-houses and arrange for distribution of free food from 
their own households. Thus travellers could roam all over Bharatvarsha 
throughout their lives without spending any money on board and lodging. 
There is no danger of their not finding some food, something to wear and 
some place to sleep just because they don’t know anybody. 

The nature of the native population being so generous and trusting, it 
was likely that society would develop certain consequential bad habits. But 
the government tries to prevent this. A number of persons had given up 
working for a living and become dependent on others. Certain laws were 
framed to discourage this. Thus, (a) Unless a person could demonstrate 
that he possessed a particular level of learning, he would not be allowed to 
adopt sanyas dharma and become a wandering mendicant, (b) No person 
could adopt sanyas dharma while he had to look after somebody in his 
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family, (c) Without some special reason nobody could stay in the same 
sadavrat for longer than three days. Provincial chiefs had begun to imple- 
ment these laws within the regions over which they exercised authority. In 
fact, some of them had initiated these laws themselves. But the villagers 
and some of the landlords did not seem favourably inclined towards such 
laws. All the same, there is no doubt that there had been a reduction in the 
number of people living on charity. 

We may quote here portions of a speech made by one of the royal 
ministers when this legislation was being initiated: 


Truly, it is very difficult to abide by the dharma of giving. While giving 
enhances the store of virtue for the giver, it bestows the blame of sin 
upon the receiver. You may gain self-satisfaction by an act of giving, but 
I suffer self-mortification by accepting what you give. Therefore, when 
we consider both sides, we cannot say that acts of giving have magnified 
the role of dharma in this country. At the same time there is no greater 
dharma than giving—if we do not perform it, the means of enhancing 
dharma will get lost. What we need then, is some way by which the 
receiver should not suffer self-mortification. That is, the giver’s virtue is 
enhanced but the receiver does not feel mortified. 

What is that way? That way is this—persons in this country who are 
engaged in enhancing dharma and increasing knowledge truly ignore 
their own happiness in order to improve the lot of others. These persons 
are most worthy objects of giving. It would be proper to give to such 
persons only and not to others at random. They hold high positions and 
are engaged in noble works, hence, they will not feel mortified to 
receive a gift on behalf of others. When they receive a gift, they will 
regard it as a token of the giver’s gratitude and not as being subservient 
to the giver. Therefore, the proper persons for upholding the dharma of 
giving are this country’s Brahmans who are also teachers. 

It goes without saying that the blind, the decrepit and the disabled are 
entirely suitable objects of pity. They are to be counted among those 
who have to be helped by others, and they never suffer self-mortification 
when they receive such help. Therefore the principle underlying the 
dharma of giving is this—only they are fit to receive who do not feel 
demeaned in accepting help from others. Unless the act of giving keeps 
this principle in mind and is governed by self-control, the giver may ` 
enjoy some pleasure as in playing games but no enhancement of dharma 
takes place. 


It is difficult to say to what extent the minister’s principle will find place 
in the simple, generous and trusting hearts of Bharatvarshiyas. Their great 
love for giving is the reason for such large expenditures incurred at the time 
of festivals. They are not naturally given to entertainment. Their thriftiness 
and far-sight far exceed their capacity for enjoying themselves. Even then, 
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because festivals offer an occasion for unlimited giving, Bharatvarshiyas 
are so fond of festivals. While all the earlier festivals of Hindus and 
Muslims have been kept alive, two new celebrations have been inaugurated. 
Emperor’s birthday and the day of the empire’s founding are both being 
celebrated now. Apart from this there are local fairs in all the provinces 
where the major poets, philosophers, politicians and scientists were born. 
In some places, these new fairs are celebrated on the same day as the old 
Hindu and Muslim festivals, producing a unique amalgam of three elements. 
Thus, Ramnavmi, Muharram and Valmiki’s birth anniversary have become 
one such amalgam. Many people have come to believe that Eijid is the 
same as Ravan, Hosain the same as Lakshman, Jibrail the same as Hanu- 
man, and that there is no difference between Ramachandra and Paigambar. 
It is no longer possible to trace how such beliefs have come into existence. 
But then, if the ancient Arya festival of Eros, the carnivals of Romans and 
the maypole of Teutons could have combined to give birth to the carnival 
of neo-Italians, then it is nothing strange that the festivals of Hindus and 
Muslims living in the same country should get combined. 

We reproduce below the description of a festival written in a letter by a 
visitor from Italy to his friend at home: 


Today is the occasion of Saraswati puja. In every village the idol of 
Saraswati is being worshipped today. Don’t think that Bharatvarshiyas 
worship this clay image because they regard it as divine. Any intelligent 
person can tell by looking at Saraswati that she is no more than an 
embodiment of learning. Only atheists and fools abuse such worship as 
idolatry. They call us idolators, too, so we need not pay attention to 
them. 

Saraswati is pure, hence she is white in complexion; she resides in 
lotus-like hearts, hence she is seated on a lotus; she is extremely 
graceful, hence has the form of a Kamini; she is associated with learning 
and music, hence, she carries a book in one hand and a veena in 
another. As I was gazing at this goddess-image and noticing these 
related features, the smoke and perfume of burning incense obscured 
my sight and wholly occupied my sense of smell. When the singing of 
women filled my ears as if with nectar, I had the same feeling as I have 
when I go into the cathedral of St Peter. There we have the image of 
Mary, mother of god, here it is Saraswati; there we have pleasant music 
and sweet-smelling fumes, here it is the same; there we have the singing 
of virgins, here it is the voice of beautiful young women; there we have 
congregational prayer in the Latin language being uttered in [a] grave 
tune, here it is melodius eulogy of the gods being recited in Sanskrit. 
There is similarity in every respect between our rituals and those of 
Bharatvarsha. If the Bharatvarshiyas have become important after gain- 
ing political independence, cannot the same immortal fruit be born to 
the tree of destiny of Italy? I know many people have said that Italians 
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cannot gain independence until they have given up the Catholic faith 
and its religious rituals. But the Bharatvarshiyas have become the fore- 
most nation of the world in spite of the obvious similarity between our 
religious rituals. Therefore those who recommend that a nation must 
give up religion before it can gain independence— the opinion of such 
persons is quite worthless. But I had not planned to write to you about 
such matters. I get so irritated by the boasting of stupid people fond of 
imitation that I find myself passing judgement off and on. 

After the worship and eulogy of Saraswati is over, everybody offers 
her flowers. Bharatvarshiyas give due respect to age on every occasion. 
Here, too, older persons made their offerings first, and younger persons 
followed in order of age. Flowers were also given to those married 
women who had sung the goddess’ praise so sweetly and in chorus. After 
this a few well-dressed boys and girls stood before the goddess with 
folded hands and sang a song in low but melodius voices. I was told, the 
song had been specially practised for this occasion. 

I liked the way this was done. In Europe we do not educate our 
children in religion even a hundredth part of what Bharatvarshiyas do 
for their children. That is why European people have grown so selfish 
and dissolute. 

Again I am passing judgement. What can I do—why can’t my country 
become like this one? This question continues to rise in my mind. It can 
no longer be suppressed. 

The idols will be immersed on the following day. Immersion? Then 
how can anyone dare to say that the Bharatvarshiyas regard a clay image 
as divine? If that were so, they would not carry out immersion. Yet how 
can they cast away such beautiful images? That remains a matter of 
surprise. These images are of clay, not stone. Had these been of stone 
they would be comparable to the images carved by out Michelangelo. 
The images are truly divine in appearance. 

What the Bharatvarshis do or have are without comparison on this 
earth. They do not become poor in spite of spending lavishly; similarly, 
they feel no loss of their artistic skills even though they cast away these 
images into water. Those who have a lot can also spend a lot. Bharatvar- 
shiyas have plenty of everything—whether it is wealth or learning or 
artistic skill. They spend everything carelessly and don’t save all the 
time like we do. 

Another thing remains to be mentioned. The goddess Saraswati wears 
just a sari. Earlier, the women of this country also dressed like this—they 
wore only a sari when they were at home. And they looked quite nice 
wearing only a sari. But now that they have started going out, their style 
of dress has also changed. Now they wear loose pajamas and a short 
blouse, and cover themselves in a long body-cloth a part of which covers 
the head. Men used to wear only a dhoti earlier. They do this even now 
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inside the house. But when they go out they put on pants, a high-necked 
long jacket and a kind of turban. 

This country has a long summer, hence, it is uncomfortable to wear 
thick cloth or many clothes. Their dress is quite appropriate to their 
weather and physiognomy. 


Internal Situation 


To describe the internal situation of Bharatvarsha, we may reproduce 
extracts from the accounts of famous travellers. These travellers have 
written detailed accounts of whatever struck them as unusual when they 
visited various parts of this continent. We shall reproduce only short 
extracts so that this book should not grow to an excessive size. 


A Russian traveller has written: 


Every village in Bharatvarsha appears to be a republican area. All the 
works that need to be done in the village are done by the villagers 
themselves. Neither the king nor any representative of his has to inter- 
vene. There is a temple in each village, and its courtyard is the villagers’ 
place of assembly. A representative of every street in the village attends 
the assembly. All matters are considered and decided after discussion, 
whereupon the decision is put into effect by everybody. We follow the 
same process in Russia. But whereas there are a number of slaves at 
work in each village of our country, there is no such arrangement in 
Bharatvarsha. Another difference is, whereas in Russia the villagers 
have a common right over all the land in the village, there is no such 
common ownership in this country. Here, individual villagers have 
specific rights over each plot of land in the village. But for revenue to be 
paid to the king, the amount is fixed for all the land in the village and 
not for each plot. Just as at one time only Athenians among the Greeks 
were the first to conceive of individual and specific ownership rights, so 
have the Bharatvarshis accepted a similar concept of ownership right. 
Russians on the other hand are like the people of Sparta who did not 
gain such rights until they were conquered by Romans. The rights of 
Russian villagers are like those of Spartans, while in Bharatvarsha, the 
rights are like those of Athenians. In certain areas, however, traces of 
common rights can be found. Thus the village guard, barber, priest and 
teacher—all these persons hold share of the common right over village 
land. These lands have special titles, such as, Chakran, Devottar, 
Mahottar etc. 

Just as each village has a temple, so does it have a school and a place 
for physical training. A boy enters school as soon as he is five years old 
and begins physical training as soon as he is eight. There is no ordinance 
about this, but it has become so by custom . . . . Most people in the 
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country engage in good works on their own and do not wait for legal 
support. 


A German traveller has written: 


I have learnt a basic truth after coming here (Bharat). After travelling 
all over Europe and studying the history of Europe’s development I had 
become convinced that the tendency towards selfishness was stronger 
than all other traits of human nature. But whether because of the 
climate of the country or because of the good training they have received ir 
every generation, the apparent result is that the selfish tendency is not 
so strong in the nature of Bharatiyas. (In Europe) we are always busy 
guarding our property, always quarrelling over our rights, never giving 
up what we regard as our own. Whereas, here the people are quite 
different by nature—they are much more generous, much less conscious 
about what is mine and what is yours. 

Consider the example set by landlords here—they never seek to 
abolish the rights of villagers subserving them in order to extend the 
landlord’s own authority. In turn, the villagers do not look upon the 
landlords with unvarying suspicion. Many violent quarrels over such 
matters have raged in Europe. Such a quarrel is going on even now 
within Germany. But there is not the slightest trace of it in Bharatvarsha. 
Here the landowners are concerned mainly with (a) collecting taxes 
from villagers, (b) supervising how villagers handle cases of breach of 
peace and other civic disorder, (c) building and maintaining roads, 
river-stations, tanks, markets and temples within their own jurisdiction, 
(d) establishing a school in developed towns or near their areas of 
residence and helping the school to upgrade its own functions. 

Recently the landlords have proposed another activity. Many of them 
got together and have submitted a petition to the organising committee 
to this effect that all subjects between the ages of 20 and 40 who live in 
villages should be required to assemble for 4 days every month and 
practise the skills of battle. Although the proposal has not come into 
effect, the emperor has agreed that anybody can institute it on a voluntary 
basis. Many villages are already engaged in the preliminaries of the 
programme. This is a good example of the kind of change that has taken 
place among Bharatvarshiyas during the last 50 to 60 years. Previously 
there was a great deal of rigidity in caste distinctions. It is very much less 
these days. 

The other day I was a guest at the house of a Kshatriya landlord and 
he very readily ate his meal with me. This was not their earlier practice 
and, on my expressing surprise at the change, he smiled a little and 
explained: 

The system of caste-distinctions prevalent in Bharatvarsha has a 

natural root. It is not entirely artificial, which is why it prevails even 
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now and will continue for some time more. The condition we were in 
required the caste-system to maintain its rigidity. Our country was 
not independent then, our religion was about to be wiped out, our 
literary studies were of a low order. Our very consciousness of 
ourselves as a people was in a decline. At such a time, if we had not 
maintained all our old social systems with particular care, we may 
have been destroyed and obliterated. Right now our country is 
independent, our religion is alive, our literature has revived itself and 
is preserving our consciousness of being a people. Nobody can swallow 
us up now; on the contrary, we are now in a position to absorb others. 
We used to huddle in fear earlier; we have no such fear now. 


This person has lived for sometime in the city of Paris. He was educated in 
a school of Varanasi. Most landlords in Bharatvarsha are persons like this. 


A traveller from England has written: 


Everybody seems to come travelling to this country but I do not know 
what wonderful things they see here. It is true that nowhere else in the 
world are there cities as prosperous as the ones here, leading cities of 
Europe like Paris, Rome, Madrid, Berlin, etc., cannot compare with 
cities here like Lakhnau, Prayag, Ayodhya, Lahore. The ruins of 
Alhambra, Coliseum, Parthenon, Thebes and Palmyra would be shamed 
by Fatehpur Sikri, Ilabara, Elephanta and Mahabalipur. The universities 
of Paris, Leyden, Gottingen, etc., seem like primary schools when 
compared with the educational institutions of Kanauj, Kashi, Mathura, 
etc. But what of that? The people here are not free. Their king acts in an 
arbitrary manner. They do not have anything like our parliament 
assembly. Their food is particularly bad. Among their fruits, only the 
lichi bears a taste like our own fruits. That apart, Bharatvarshiya women 
are singularly without beauty. Their complextion is not fair, their hair is 
neither red nor brown, their foreheads are not high. Even if these 
women are specially devoted to their husbands, they are extremely shy 
and lower their faces out of modesty. Their conduct shows no independ- 
ence of action. The widows seldom remarry. At places some of them 
have been known to seek death on the same funeral pyre as their dead 
husbands. 

In earlier times Bharatvarshiyas did not let women go outside their 
homes. Now they are beginning to do so in a small measure, that is how 
I have seen some ladies from eminent families. A few days ago I was 
invited to a dramatic performance organised in the house of a provincial 
chief. This chieftain’s father was a Musalman. I do not know whether he 
himself is a Musalman also. Musalmans never bring women out of their 
homes, but this gentleman was sitting there with his wife. Many others 
had brought their wives to the gathering. I asked somebody about this 
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change and he explained, ‘Women are weaker than men by nature, 
hence they have to be protected by men. But unfortunately, in some 
countries the men are unable to protect themselves and they find no 
other way to protect their women than by hiding them at home. Hence, 
the restriction on women is the result of this subservience. When such 
subservience is redeemed, the restriction on women will also be removed. 
Hindus did not cage their women earlier. But when they came under 
Musalman rule, they confined their women inside home. Musalmans 
keep their women at home also because they were ruled by autocratic 
kings and these kings were inclined to marry several times. Bharatvar- 
shiyas are no longer a subject people, hence, their women are not 
confined to their homes as before. So long as some foreign authority or 
an autocratic ruler is responsible for law and order inside a country, 
including the protection of its religious institutions, the women of that 
country cannot join public assemblies or even go out of their homes 
occasionally. There is not much point in trying to judge to what extent 
this explanation is valid. Earlier they used to marry several times—some 
of them may be doing so even now—but their number will have declined. 
There is no state regulation in the matter.’ 


Reproduced below are portions from a letter an American missionary 
had written from India to a friend at home: 


I am quite disheartened by what I have seen of Bharatvarshiyas after I 
came here to propagate the Christian faith among them. Compared to 
their Brahman priests we are most ignorant, impure and useless people. 
These priests are quite well read even in our religious texts; hence, when 
we seek to show that something in their religion is irrational, they point 
out something equally irrational in our texts. They say that if faith is the 
basis on which irrational elements in your texts are accepted by you, 
then why should we not accept—on the basis of faith—the seemingly 
irrational elements in our texts? There is no chance of winning such an 
argument. So much for arguing our case. As for work, they are far more 
considerate, industrious and selfless than even Jesuits. There are many 
uncivilised people living on the borders of Bharatvarsha. The Brahmans 
go and live among them and are gradually teaching them to become 
peace-loving, good-natured and capable of sacrifice. Let me give you an 
example. 

On the north-east border of the Bharat empire is a province called 
Assam. Apart from genuine Bharatvarshiyas, those living there include 
persons from uncivilised tribes called Miki, Abar, Garo, Naya, Nirmi, 
etc. When I visited this province I found several Brahmans living among 
them in thatched huts. The tribals had become very fond of them 
because the Brahmans always behaved naturally toward them. I was 
invited to be the house-guest of an aged rishi-like Brahman and observed 
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him at work. The more noteworthy parts were like this. After finishing 
his morning ablutions he goes to a tribal village. He examines how its 
fields have been tilled and advises the villagers on what seeds should be 
sowed. Then he calls on sick persons in the village and administers 
medicine. Afterwards he talks to people and using crude examples, 
explains to them the need for interdependence and for being conscious 
of the consequences of any action before taking it. 


Some of these tribals plead with him: 


‘Master, give us initiation and raise our caste’. Such pleas are heard quite 
often. But this Brahman does not offer any ritual process which would 
improve their caste standing. He tells them that nobody born into a low 
caste or in a family which believes in an inferior religion can, merely by 
wishing to, raise himself in caste—he has to perform tapasya for it. And 
he prescribes various kinds of action that can accompany tapasya. Thus, 
to some he says, “Do not eat this particular thing for one year’—to 
another, “You must give away half or a quarter of whatever you earn’. 
Through such actions a person can gain spiritual credit leading to 
controlling one’s senses, restraining one’s avarice, perceiving the unseen 
and such other virtues. After this person has fulfilled various conditions 
and passed all the tests, he is initiated into the caste-system, given a 
mantra, and assured, ‘You are no longer an outcaste. I can now accept 
water and other potable fluids from you, and things you offer for the 
worship ritual can now be used for that purpose. If you use the given 
mantra and follow some other rules you may qualify for an even higher 
caste’. 

Apparently, in earlier times, Brahmans used to work in this manner 
all over Bharatvarsha. At present they are at work in the border provinces 
also. On asking the Brahman thakur I was told that the tribals, after 
their first reform, are called Koch; after their second reform they take 
on the name Kalita; after their third, they attain the status of Sat-sudra. 
When I asked if they could ever become Brahmans, the reply was, ‘Not 
often in one birth, but they may in a subsequent birth’. I said, ‘What 
happens in another birth is as good as not happening at all since we 
cannot know anything about our subsequent birth?’ At this the Brahman 
smiled and said, ‘A man may be reborn as his own son. Even the very 
low-born can, through gradual reform, become a Sat-sudra. And then, 
should his son be intelligent, learned and wise, he can acquire the right 
of Brahmanhood.’ This is the tradition of caste reform among Bharat- 
varshiyas. It is remarkable that Brahmans engage themselves voluntarily in 
this difficult and laborious task. At some places landowners may have 
engaged them, but at most places the Brahmans themselves have taken 
on the task of spreading their creed. 
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The darkness of night had gone. The eastern sky brightened. I can no 
longer remain on earth. Before departing let me introduce myself briefly so 
that readers are not misled. Using the sun’s and the moon’s rays, Kalpurush 
writes history on the earth’s surface; his associate Smriti Devi occasionally 
recites portions of that account. J am that lady’s companion of leisure. 
Whenever I feel the lady is having difficulties in reciting, I try to make her 
forget the text. I don’t always succeed, except at night and in a dream. 

My name is Asha (hope). Usha (early morning) is my sister. I go now to 
meet her. 


~ 
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The revenue settlement of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, the later 
North-Western Provinces, has been the object of much scholarly attention, 
focused upon single districts of a particular region, or the entire Ceded and 
Conquered Provinces. The shortcoming of most studies is their tendency to 
transfer the theoretically developed philosophical and economic principles 
of English land revenue theory onto India, and to analyse the methods and 
the actions of the East India Company officers accordingly. Yet the records 
and reports of the officers on the spot are often disregarded or misinter- 
preted by historians.’ An example of this is Eric Stokes’ otherwise compre- 
hensive work, The English Utilitarians and India, published in 1959, which 
is too closely concerned with the English discussion of revenue theory, 
rather than with its realities in India. In the second chapter (‘Political 
Economy and the Land Revenue’, pp. 81-139), Stokes elaborates upon 
‘The doctrine of rent and the land tax’. His point of departure is the 
general dissatisfaction with the results of the Permanent Settlement in 
Bengal after 1793. The supposed improvement of agriculture had not taken 
place. On the contrary, the state’s revenue income had decreased while 
expenditure on revenue administration had increased. The intention of the 
Bengal Settlement failed completely. This is the background on which 
James Mils rent theory is introduced in Stokes’ book. It was not the 
Indian revenue conditions which led to the theoretical discussion in England, 
but dissatisfaction with the rôle of the landed aristocracy in Britain. Stokes 
does not take this into consideration and plunges right into the discussion 
on rent theory which James Mill had started in his well-known History of 


! For a brief introduction into the whole problem vide Burton Stein, ed., The Making of 
Agrarian Policy in British India 1770-1900, Delhi, 1992, pp. 1-33. I am very thankful for 
critical comments by D. Rothermund, South Asian Institute, University of Heidelberg. 
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British India.’ James Mill was doubtless influenced by Robert T. Malthus’ 
‘Tent theory’ which the Haileybury professor had developed after 1805. 
Eric Stokes stays on this level of theoretical sources which leads him to the 
misinterpretation that English rent theory and early utilitarian doctrine 
must have influenced the process of decision making in India to a large 
extent. David Ricardo is introduced as the ‘high priest of the Utiltarian 
economic doctrine’, which goes far beyond the actual rôle Ricardo played 
on the utilitarian stage. Ricardo’s intellectual relationship to utilitarian 
principles was limited to the parliamentary reforms suggested by J. Bentham. 
Ricardo had only vague ideas of the utilitarian sociological and social- 
philosophical concepts. His rent theory was meant to be a bare theoretical 
principle which did not have to prove its validity on a practical level. 
Nevertheless, Eric Stokes is able to demonstrate a certain influence of the 
current English rent theory ideas at least upon Holt Mackenzie, the author 
of the famous Memorandum published in 1819 which became the guideline 
for the Bengal Regulation VII of 1822. Since Stokes is not interested in the 
actual assessment procedure of the men on the spot, that is, the revenue 
officers and collectors in India, because they were at the end of a chain of 
command, he merely relies on the ‘authoritative sources’. 

Ranajit Guha’s A Rule of Property for Bengal, which was published in 
1963 explicitly following Stokes, portrays the contemporary European 
philosophical background and economic doctrine of the Physiocrats as the 
intellectual ancestors of the Bengal Permanent Settlement of 1793. The 
author sees his work as a humble contribution which will have served its 
purpose if, taken together with Professor Stokes’ research, it helps to 
redress the one-sided interpretation of British rule in India exclusively in 
terms of conflicts and coalitions of interest.‘ Based on even more theoretical 
discussions in contemporary England than Stokes’ work, R. Guha antedates 
the influence of English land tenure theory to the 1760s and 1770s. He does 
not refer to any of the then existing revenue settlement traditions in 
Bengal. To some extent Guha’s contribution becomes a case study of 
Stokes’ Ideengeschichte. Only once does Guha admit that even before 1793 
there were several critical voices pointing out that things in India could 
work out quite differently .° 

Ten years after Asiya Siddiqi had finished her Oxford thesis, she pub- 
lished a revised version of it with the title, Agrarian Change in a Northern 


? First published in 1819, although much of its contents had been known since the beginning of 
the 19th century. For a new interpretation of James Mill’s, History of British India see the 
recently published study by Javed Majeed, Ungoverned Imaginings. James Mill’s The History 
of British India and Onentalism, Oxford, 1992. 

> E. Stokes, English Unlitarians and India, Oxford, 1959, p. 88. 

* Ranajit Guha, A rule of property for Bengal, an essay on the idea of Permanent Settlement, 
Paris, 1963, p. 8. 

* Ibid., pp. 194-96. 
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Indian State, Uttar Pradesh 1819-1833 in 1973. Though her position is 
rather different from Stokes’, she hardly mentions him, and his arguments 
concerning the influence of rent theory are not discussed at all. Siddiqi’s 
book is based on a wealth of sources dealing with the problems of revenue 
assessment in India.‘ Though citing from several settlement reports and 
letters from collectors to the Revenue Board from the 1820s, the author 
believes in the scientific mode of settlement at least introduced with 
Regulation VII 1822.’ Nevertheless, she admits that, ‘there is more evidence 
to show that detailed assessment by the revenue authorities was not always 
practised.” Before 1822, the collectors had used local information compiled 
and supplied by patwaris and qanungos for making the settlement. But, 
‘the collectors did not check these accounts in detail or carry out any kind 
of direct local inspection. In effect, the fiscal part of settlement work 
consisted of little more than forming an approximate figure of the revenue 
to be demanded from the prospective bidders.” Unfortunately, she does 
not come to the conclusion that this kind of guesswork came quite close to 
the assessment method developed and practised by the indigenous rulers 
and chieftains in the second half of the eighteenth century. Siddiqi rejects 
direct influence of Ricardian rent theory on India as misleading. While 
quoting from Stokes she disproves the influence of Mill’s theory with his 
own words. ‘If however, it was the true principle for the State to exact the 
full economic rent, it was equally important that the assessment should not 
exceed it.’ It was not rent theory which caysed the overassessment of the 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces, this being only an expression to describe 
the heavy burden which was laid on the peasants, but the fall in prices of up 
to 16 per cent." Siddiqi still leaves us with the unanswered question of 
how, if not guided by rent theory, revenue assessment was worked out in 
practice, in short: What was the guideline for the English revenue officers 
up to 1833? 

As we can observe, Siddigqi’s position differs considerably from Eric 
Stokes’. Though her book was published in 1973, she does not mention at 
all the study of Sulekh Chandra Gupta, Agrarian Relations and Early 
British Rule in India, who published his thesis 10 years earlier. Gupta 
explicitly follows Stokes and tries to prove the influence of rent theory on 
the Ceded and Conquered Provinces between 1801 and 1833. “The most 


6 Asiya Siddiqi, Agrarian Change in a Northern Indian State, Uttar Pradesh 1819-1833, 
Oxford, 1973, p. 197 and especially chapter 2, sub-chapter ‘Forms of rent and methods of 
assessment’, pp. 54-65 as well as chapter 3, pp. 66-113. 

7 Ìbyjd., p. 66. 

* Ibid., p. 62. 

” Ibid., p. 67. 

» Ibid., p. 182 and vide fn. 1 for the quote from Stokes. 

1 Asiya Siddiqi, Agrarian depression in Uttar Pradesh 1828-1833, The Indian Economic 
and Social History Review (hereafter IESHR), 18, Vol. 6 (2) 1982, p. 175. 
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distinct influence which the utilitarians exercised on the Indian land and 
revenue policy was through the application of the new science of political 
economy to the practical tasks of land and revenue administration.’” It 
was, as Gupta points out, James Mill and his understanding of political 
economy which gave revenue policy in India an entirely new orientation. 
S. Ch. Gupta must have come to the same conclusion because he uses 
similar sources. His main material consists of the Bengal Regulations, the 
Fifth Report of 1812, and the official correspondence of the governors- 
general.” The Fort William administration and its orders only reflect the 
ideal of revenue assessment as it ought to have been worked out, not the 
practical situation in the countryside. For the period before 1822, Gupta 
states that, ‘the same classes and officers which had exercised almost 
despotic powers over the villages with a view to securing a share in the 
agricultural produce continued under British rule. But the British rule can 
also be said to have accentuated the trends which had been gaining 
momentum during the period anterior to the British rule.’ In other words, 
revenue assessment under British rule followed indigenous patterns. The 
author cannot prove that after the introduction of Regulation VII 1822, the 
situation changed. His main source is the Memorandum of Holt Mackenzie, 
dated 1 July 1819, apart from some resolutions of the Bengal government 
and Regulation VII of 1822. This kind of selective perception must have 
led to the misinterpretation of the historical process in north India. More 
striking is Siddiqi’s obvious ignorance of S.Ch. Gupta’s thesis. 

Husain’s study, Land Revenue Policy in North India, does not make a 
large contribution to the historical discussion. The author remains on a 
descriptive rather than analytical level. Using sources largely from the 
Court of Directors or the Fort William government, the actual revenue 
assessment modes are not given sufficient attention. Though Husain gives 
numerous examples, he does not elaborate the logical consequences. In his 
opinion, revenue policy at the beginning of the nineteenth century was 
arbitrary and the ‘continuation of practices which the British found to exist 
in the region at the time of their acquisition of power. Perhaps there could 
have been no other alternative’.” Pointing out the difficulties the revenue 
officers still had after 1822 when they tried to come to terms with the 
revenue contractors, he does not explain how the collector then proceeded. 


 Sulekh Chandra Gupta, Agrarian Relations and Early British Rule in India. A Case Study 
of Ceded and Conquered Provinces (Uttar Pradesh) 1801-1833 London, 1963, p. 131; vide 
also p. 160. 

> Ibid., vide for example, chapter iv, ‘Land revenue system and administration in the early 
years of British rule’, pp. 69-98. 

" Ibid., p. 122. 

5 Ibid., chapter vii, New principles of revenue settlements’, pp. 166-222. 

© Imtiaz Husain, Land Revenue Policy in North India. The Ceded and Conquered Provinces 
1801-33, New Delhi, 1967, p. 59. 
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The few examples given rather demonstrate a continuation of traditional 
assessment methods. Husain sees this as an exception, though he states 
that four-fifths of the land was held by joint village bodies (bhaiachara and 
pattidara).’ The major problems with revenue settlement stemmed from 
these joint villages—and, as will be shown, from the great zamindars. 
What Husain tries to make us believe to be the exception was actually the 
general rule. 

A more sophisticated picture is offered by E.I. Brodkin in, British India 
and the Abuses of Power: Rohilkhand Under Early Company Rule," which 
shows the chaotic and uncoordinated operations in this region through the 
reports of the local settlement officers and collectors. Rosselli shows the 
gulf between the theory and practice of revenue assessment which was not 
only reflected in the distance between England and India, but also in the 
fact that the revenue theories of David Ricardo and the Ordnungspolitik of 
Jeremy Bentham could not be realised in India.” Concentrating on two 
selected districts, Gorakhpur and Saharanpur, Rosselli’s main question is, 
to what extent the British officials understood the Benthamite and Ricardian 
language they used.” Apparently the revenue officers had extreme difficulty 
defining the gross produce by old-fashioned notions and simultaneously 
the practice of assessment had nothing to do with the tenets of Benthamism 
or rent theory. After 1822, when revenue collectors like Armstrong in 
Gorakhpur had clear advice how to assess the government’s share of the 
agricultural produce, it was hardly possible to implement it. Rosselli, 
whose article is to a large extent based on the correspondence of the 
revenue officers, comes to the conclusion that it was Bentinck’s Minute of 
26 September 1832 which reflected local practices. In it Bentinck acknow- 
ledged the failure of the detail-to-aggregate assessment mode laid down in 
Regulation VII of 1822, and turned his attention to an aggregate-to-detail 
procedure. ‘Bentinck cut through a great deal of detail to the conclusion 
that, in effect, the settlement officer should concentrate on recording rights 
and making the best estimate he could of the proper aggregate revenue 
demand on a particular area.” But how was the frequently mentioned 
‘estimate’ to be computed if not according to the rent theory of Ricardo 
and the spirit of Bentham? 

The most recent historian to deal with revenue policy in north India is 
Thomas R. Metcalf, whose Land, Landlords, and the British Raj stressed 


7 Ibid., p. 127. 

8 E.I. Brodkin, ‘British India and the abuses of power; Rohilkhand under early Company 
rule’, IESHR, 10, Vol. 10 (2) 1973, pp 129-56. 

9 John Rosselli,‘Theory and practice in North India: The Background of the land “settle- 
ment” of 1833’, JESHR, 8, Vol. & (2) 1971, pp. 134-63 

2 Ibid ,p 164. i 

3 Ibid., p. 145. 

z2 Ibid., p. 163. 
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some new aspects. Generally the author is interested in the consequences 
of social deprivation in the North-Western Provinces. In Part Two, chapter 
3, “The Shaping of an Agrarian Policy’, the main features of the British 
revenue policy are presented.” 

Regulation VII of 1822 marks a decisive point of distinction in revenue 
procedure. To a certain extent, as Metcalf indicates, rent theory influenced 
Holt Mackenzie, but ultimately the advocate of the English utilitarians in 
India, Governor-General Bentinck, made a clear step away from the 
attempt to apply a theoretical view of rent to Indian land tenures. It was 
mainly the shift to the aggregate-to-detail settlement, which turned away 
from utilitarian principles, especially rent theory.“ This point of view is 
quite extraordinary, because it breaks with the traditional attitude of 
English historiography dealing with India and especially with Bentinck, 
and reduces Ricardian influence on rent theory to a mere subordinate 
phenomenon rather than a major feature of contemporary Indian revenue- 
settlement principles. This suggests that revenue assessment was guided by 
the conditions found by the men in situ. It further suggests a continuation 
of traditional revenue-assessment modes which were developed under the 
rule of the Mughals, Indian princes and local chieftains. British officers in 
the North-Western Provinces were rather confronted with what they called 
an ‘estimate of the government’s share in the agricultural produce’ than in 
finding out the ‘actual proprietor of the soil’. The dogma of ‘private 
property’ was far less important during the early decades of British rule in 
north India. The actual problem consisted of finding a responsible revenue 
contractor. There was no space, no time, no clear idea and no staff for the 
application of English theoretical attitudes. The discussion surrounding 
land revenue, its assessment and subsequent settlement has been rather 
one-sided, if not unsatisfactory. Whilst there was a dispute over Regulations 
VII 1822 and IX 1833 and their contents, particularly concerning the ‘anti- 
taluqdar-settlement’ passed in the North-Western Provinces under R.M. 
Bird, the basis of British revenue officers’ settlements before 1822 and the 
conditions and measurements for the various settlements remained largely 
ignored. 


Indian Revenue Administration Under the Aegis of the East India Company 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the East India Company 
(hereafter EIC) found itself in severe financial difficulties following the 
expenditure in the fourth Maisur war in 1798-99 and the second Maratha 
war of 1803-5. On top of this, the territorial gains of these wars included 
the annexation of areas of the Carnatic and the Ceded Provinces of 


2 Thomas R. Metcalf, Land, Landlords and the Britush Raj. Northern India in the nine- 
teenth century, Los Angeles, London, 1979, pp. 47-73. 
* Ibid., pp 63-64. 
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Awadh, straining the EIC’s internal structure. Governor-General Richard 
Wellesley was therefore concerned about introducing a permanent settle- 
ment as quickly as possible in the Madras Presidency as well as in the 
Upper Provinces of the Bengal Presidency. He aimed to secure the flow of 
land revenue as quickly as possible, just as the introduction of the Permanent 
Settlement in Bengal, Orissa and Bihar had achieved in 1793, using the 
Zamindari Settlement as a starting point. The expense of elaborate assess- 
ments was neither a convenient nor desirable option for the EIC. The 
collectors were expected to reach a settlement with the larger zamindars 
because it was here that an immediate payment and its transfer to the 
Sudder Treasury of the district was most attainable.” Anybody with terri- 
torial claims had to present and prove them within the first triennial 
settlement period, otherwise the earlier settlements remained valid for 10 
years.* The EIC hoped that this measure would relieve them of a consider- 
able amount of difficult work proving ownership rights by deferring the 
enquiry until such a time as a permanent settlement was introduced. Henry 
Wellesley, the brother of the governor-general and lieutenant-governor of 
the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, was hesitant about an early permanent 
settlement as long as the legal relations between zamindars and peasants 
were not defined in a sufficient way. He wanted to determine how the 
demands of the zamindars were accounted and if they were justified. The 
lieutenant-governor further asked for an enquiry into the customs of the 
cultivators to pay their rent. He felt that it was more advisable to defer any 
kind of revenue reform for some time. Before a financial settlement could 
be approached, written engagements were needed which stated the reci- 
procal engagements between the zamindars and the peasants. The same 
written records were necessary for the revenue settlement between the 
government and the zamindar.” 

From the very beginning the revenue collectors did not have any detailed 
guidelines on how to proceed with the revenue assessment. Governor- 
General Wellesley demanded progress whilst keeping himself out of the 
fray of assessment procedures to avoid weakening his officers’ authority at 
a critical moment.” In Calcutta people basically thought 


that at the expiration of the three years [1805] another settlement will 
again be made with the same persons for three years, at a fixed, equal 
annual jumma and shall be formed by taking the difference between the 
annual amount of the first lease and the actual yearly produce of the 


3 Instructions to the Collectors for Making the Settlement of the Ceded Provinces from the 
Commencement of the Fuslee Year 1210, Board’s Collections, vol. 162 (2803), paras 2 and 16. 

% Ibid., para 13. 

77 Gupta, Agrarian Relations and Early British Rule in India, p. 79. 

2 Home Misc. Series 583, Enclosure in Secret Letter, dated 14 February 1803, to the 
Marquis Wellesley, Governor-General, para 3. 
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land at the time of its expiration, and adding two-thirds of such difference 
to the annual rent of the first lease. 

Thirdly. At the expiration of the sixth year [1808] a new settlement 
will be made with the same persons for a further period of four years 
[. . .] formed by adding to the annual rent of the second three years, 
three-fourths of the net-increase of revenue during any one year of that 
period. 

Fourthly. At the end of these ten years [1812] a permanent settlement 
will be concluded with the same persons [ . . .].” 


Here the method reminiscent of Akbar’s revenue-assessment procedure 
was applied, ascertaining the productivity of the land over a 10-year period 
and then fixing the proportion of the yield due to the ‘state’. Arbitrary as it 
may seem, the rise in land revenue over a six-year period did not prompt 
any criticism from the Home Authorities.” 

The first two years, 1801 and 1802, were to be administrated following 
the jama of the Nawab of Awadh and the sum of Rs 13,523,474 estimated 
in the Treaty of Lakhnau. Afterwards a first settlement period would be 
put into place. Between 1803 and 1805, the EIC managed to raise the land 
revenue rate in the Ceded Districts by 24 per cent in comparison with 1801. 
In the Conquered Provinces between 1805 and 1808, compared with the 
levels of 1803-4, it went up by 75 per cent.” In the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces as a whole, the land revenue demand between 1803-4 and 
1817-18 rose more than 50 per cent.” The revenue settlement of the period 
between 1803 and 1805 was calculated on a summary assessment. Lack of 
correspondence thereupon leaves us with the assumption that the assess- 
ment must have been compiled according to the practice in the preceding 
years. In Wellesely’s war strategy, the Ceded Provinces served as a troop- 
deployment area against the Maratha confederation, in this case the Sindhia, 
and also as an additional source of revenue in helping to finance the war. 
The Conquered Provinces and Bundelkhand had to pay for the war, 
particularly since the EIC’s yearly profit of £1.6 million at the time of 
Wellesley’s appointment had been turned into a £1.1 million debt by 
1805-6.” The enormous increases in revenue demands between 1801 and 


? R. Clarke, Bengal Regulations, vol. I, Regulation XXV 1805, p. 636. 

” W.K. Firminger, The Fifth Report from the Select Commuttee of the House of Commons 
on the Affairs of the East India Company, 28th July 1812, Calcutta, 1917, vol. I, pp. 91-92. 

% I. Husain, British Land Revenue Policy, New Delhi, 1967, p. 40, fn. 3. In the Fifth 
Report only 19 per cent increase is calculated for the Ceded Districts for the period 1801-5; 
Firminger, The Fifth Report, p. 88. 

= Metcalf, Land, landlords and the British Raj, p. 55. 

3 A.T. Embree, Charles Grant and the British rule in India, London, 1962, p. 227; S. 
Förster, ‘Imperialismus aus Versehen? Die britische Eroberung Indiens, 1798-1819’, in: J. 
Osterhammel, ed., Britische Ubersee-Expansion und Britisches Empire vor 1840, Bochum, 
1987, p. 178. 
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1808 should be seen in this context. The land revenue volume could not be 
attained. In the Conquered Provinces, 2.1 million rupees were owed in 
outstanding payments at the end of the first settlement cycle.* So the 
British also had to learn to live with the fact that there could be a 
considerable difference between the settled land revenues due and the 
actual sum collected (The jama and hasil of the indigenous revenue systems). 
This sum grew by around 25 per cent over the first settlement period, but 
the EIC, nevertheless, always raised more revenue than had been the case 
under previous regimes. 

Until the completion and announcement of the Permanent Settlement 
for the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, the ganungos had to stay in office 
to supply the British with necessary information. They were to continue 
keeping the revenue accounts and help formulate the settlement. Contrary 
to earlier practice, however, they were no longer the arbiters of land 
rights.” Qanungos exploited the Britons’ lack of experience and used their 
local knowledge to obtain land. At the same time the British were to a 
large extent dependent upon the transfer of information. The Board of 
Commissioners ordered the collector of Bareilly to give details of dand in 
the hands of ganungos and the means by which it could be reappropriated.” 
Only then could the EIC afford to integrate what had become the qanungos’ 
hereditary post into their own administrative structure. Regulation I'V 1808 
made a start by regulating the ganungos’ posts and tasks. The post was no 
longer hereditary, so rather than merely confirming its holder as was still 
the case in 1803, the British appointed him. A fixed salary was paid to 
enable appropriation of the income from ‘unlawfully’ obtained land.” A 
similar fate befell the tehsildars. In principle the new regime did not 
change their function as middlemen between the government and the amils 
except that the settlements were adjusted and the tehsildars were paid 10 
per cent of the jama by the government. The ‘“Tehsildaree Agency’, as the 
British called the local revenue officers whom they saw as highly suspect, 
thus came under direct state control.* 

The British wanted to maintain continuity in local and regional customs. 
This was not in the least to prevent any greater threat to civil order than 
was already caused by the new authorities. The nankar and malikana 
allowances make this most clear. ‘Whenever a zamindar shall decline 


“ Husain, Land Revenue Policy in North India, p. 37. 

3 Instructions to the Collectors, Board’s Collections vol. 162 (2803), Circular to the 
Collectors (B) F. Fortescue, Actg. Secty, Bareilly, 14 July 1802. 

* T. Fortescue, Secretary, to W.J. Sands, Collector of Bareilly, dated 9 June 1809, BRP, 
C. & C.P. 1809 (91/31). 

7 R. Clarke, Bengal Regulations, vol. 11, Regulation IV 1809, Sec. D-IV, p. 77. 

3 Minute by his Excellency the Right Honourable Earl of Moira, governor-general of India, 
dated on the River Ganges the 21 September 1815, in Selections from the Revenue Records of 
the North-Western Provinces 1818-1820, Calcutta, 1866, vol. I, para 46, pp 322-23. 
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entering into engagement for his [e]states, he shall be allowed for the present 
the same Nankar which he had been accustomed to receive under the 
Government of the Nawab. Whenever the Lieutenant Governor and the 
Board of Commissioner shall reject the claim of a zamindar into engage- 
ments with Government and these zamindars used to receive Nankar 
under the late Government, the allowance shall be continued.” Further- 
more, zamindars who also drew nankar from the amil in the name of the 
Nawab, continued to receive both payments.” The Board of Revenue was, 
though, at pains to point out that malikana allowances would only continue 
to be paid if they had also been received by the immediate predecessors. 
Earlier land-ownership rights claimed by the zamindars would not be 
recognised.” 

The British were very attentive to the continuing nankar/malikana 
allowances. It is curious that the nomenclature becomes unclear following 
the establishment of the revenue administration in the Ceded Districts. 
Nankar appears as a general term which comprises two distinct categories. 
Firstly, nankar that is drawn from land-ownership rights, that is, malikana, 
and secondly, nankar as payment for revenue collection services, or as a 
gift. The British saw the latter as a pension.” These terminological difficul- 
ties became an unexpected advantage for the Indians and a financial 
burden for the EIC. In 1815, the Earl of Moira noted that, 


in the progress of the discussion of this subject, by substituting the word 
Malikana [. . .] as a convertible term for Nankar, and applying the 
rules contained in the provision for settlement of the Lower Provinces to 
a part of our Territories all together distinct, an idea has been promulgated 
and anxiously caught at by our new class of Landholders, the auctions- 
purchasers, that every proprietor who may think proper to decline the 
management of his lands, and the responsibility for the dues of Govern- 
ment in a perpetual annuitant of 10 per cent on the jumma. 


Here nankar was an allowance in the form of rent-free land; a 10 per cent 
reduction of the jama rather than a fixed sum of money subtracted from the 


” Instructions to the Collectors, para 3. Board’s Collections vol. 162 (2803). This was 
expressed in Regulation XXV 1805, sec. XXX and XXXI. Simultaneously the method of 
calculating the nankar was fixed. Clarke, Bengal Regulations, vol. I, p. 637. See also Siddigqi’s 
interpretation, Agrarian Change in a Northern Indian State, Oxford, 1973, p. 102. 
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in-Council, 1 November 1803, Fort Wiliam, 10 November 1803. BRC, Revenue Consultatons, 
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jama.® This misinterpretation had not occurred to many 10 years earlier 
and it was something of a coincidence that a revenue collector was informed 
that he was not to make these payments in cash, but as a reduction of the 
jama in accordance with Regulation XXV 1803, sections 30 and 31.“ 

A lack of clarity obviously surrounded malikana and nankar in northern 
India, since nankar (actually malikana) was paid to all those who owned or 
gained land, whether zamindars or urban merchants and bankers. The 
British intention in 1803 was to not rob the zamindars of their income and 
to maintain the flow of payments as before pending a final settlement. ‘The 
auction-purchasers asserted their claims, even if they were not involved in 
land revenue collection. Whilst the Earl of Moira observed in 1815 that 
these rights had not been transferable and would cost the government 3 
million rupees per annum.“ In 1819, the Board of Commissioners drew 
renewed attention to this and asked for an urgent decision on the question 
of malikana, especially. if it was to be enforced retrospectively.“ The EIC 
was prepared to pay the zamindars a pension for services rendered, but not 
to pay rent to the new revenue contractors. The large amount of land 
auctions caused by arrears, the extent of which cannot be reconstructed 
before 1815, perverted the much sought after continuity in revenue admin- 
istration. 

Wherever the collectors found zamindars they made them landowners 
and fixed the rate of revenue due. Where this was not possible they sought 
to arrive at a village settlement. Priority in revenue farming was to be given 
to the muqaddams, pardhans, or indeed, to any respected peasant in the 
village.” If no individual cultivator was willing to engage with government, 
the land was to be held khas, that is, the settlement ought to be made with 
single peasants. Any kind of written deed issued by the collector did not 
prove the contractor’s right of private property of the land he engaged with - 
but simply stated his obligation to pay government’s demand. The only 
exceptions were the hereditary village zamindars who were able to prove 
their claims in the soil.“ The collectors had a deep-seated mistrust of the 
qanungos, tehsildars and also of their future revenue partners, whom they 
accused of giving false information. When this was either the impression or 
the actual case, the British collector followed what seemed to him an 


3 Minute by His Excellency Earl of Moira, in Selections From the Revenue Records, paras 
125 and 126, p. 338. 
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entirely justifiable procedure. He would pick three estates at random, 
calculate the total gross production of one field from each of them and 
divide it by three.” In the case of a village settlement, the tehsildars were 
instructed to collect information from previous years to arrive at a sugges- 
tion for the jama which seemed both fair to them and attainable to the 
peasants.” If there really was no basis for measurement, the collectors 
could adopt a method always acceptable to the Indian peasants by which, 
‘the quality of the land is fixed by mere guess, which is called Shoodkar, 
and the rent is calculated there on.” The British revenue officers employed 
local customs and methods to make the revenue settlement appear fair and 
equitable. In so doing they were really operating according to the Mughals’ 
nasaq-assessment which stemmed from a more or less rough estimate of 
agricultural productivity. The English term ‘settlement’ is thus very close in 
meaning to the Persian nasaq.* 

Some collectors had no idea how to determine the owner of a piece of 
land. A desperate Mr Seton in Rohilkhand settled ‘with those individuals 
who seemed to him to have the strongest constitutions and who by a long 
residence in the pargana had become acclimatized.”™ If absolutely no 
candidate could be found for the revenue assessment, then the-usual course 
was to assemble all the interested parties on a certain day and auction it off 
to the highest bidder.* This naturally strayed somewhat from the main 
British policy not only of finding the ‘real owner of the soil’, but also of 
discovering the agricultural potential of the estate. Once again the revenue 
could only be fixed using old data or the old methods of guesswork. 

The Ceded and Conquered Provinces were anything other than peaceful 
right until the mid-1820s. Repeated local uprisings occurred, especially in 
Etawah district.” In Moradabad too, the Rajput-zamindars openly rebelled. 
As a result the collector was unable to make a revenue settlement. 
Furthermore, the ganungo had been so intimidated by the zamindars that 
he refused to give any information to the British. The collector had no 
alternative but to settle on the terms offered to him. Nor could he break up 
the Rajputs’ clan structures. The zamindars categorically refused to collect 
revenue in their brethren’s name because it was a right they had previously 


® Report of the Settlement of the Mainpuri District, Allahabad, 1875, p. 39. 
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never held.* A similar situation occurred in Aligarh when Bhagwant Singh 

-of Sasni (Mursan) refused to allow changes and adjustments to his revenue 
assessment. Less than half the sum due from Bhagwant Singh was received, a 
poor harvest and the movement of troops having prevented him from 
realising the full amount. So the old rate of revenue remained as it had 
been settled under the later Mughals, and the arrears were waived without 
any discussion of compulsory auctions. The political situation here did not 
permit the assertion of British power by force. So Raja Bhagwant Singh 
was left more or less alone by the new rulers until 1815. Only then did the 
British dare auction his land when he had lost all hope of meeting his 
revenue arrears. They forced Bhagwant Singh and his ‘neighbour’ Daya 
Ram of Hathras into submission in 1817 when both openly challenged the 
new rulers.” Old established rajas and zamindars had a considerable 
integrative social function which the British did not want to put at risk. It 
was, therefore, more appropriate to refrain from any new revenue assess- 
ment under such circumstances, the alternative being more social unrest 
than was in any case present. 

In the 1820s the revenue assessment still was more or less a crude 
guesswork according to traditional procedures. The collector of Manglaur 
described the halsari mode of assessment. ‘To each plough an equal and 
fixed proportion of land is allotted and each portion of land or plough must 
pay its proportion of revenue, whether a part or the whole be cultivated.’”” 
From Mirat we have a more detailed description of the halsari method in a 
jamabandi statement. In the first column, the names of the cultivators are 
mentioned, the second column carries the number of bighas cultivated by 
each peasant, the third the number of ploughs in possession of each 
person, the fourth column the rate per plough, and the last contains the 
amount of revenue due to this rate.” Another example given by A. Siddiqi 
demonstrates this kind of traditional settlement governed by local customs 
rather than by a general method of elaborating the exact revenue rate. In 
areas with batai (estimate and division of the expected yield) assessment 
the government share could vary to a large extent. Sometimes even this 
distinction was not made clearly, except the shares of the zamindars and 
the peasants.” At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the revenue 
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collector of Gorakhpur wrote to Henry Wellesley that he assessed the 
district according to the best information he was able to procure, which 
related to the ascertained assets of the previous year as well as the expected 
produce since the commencement of the British rule. The expected annual 
improvement of cultivation during the first triennial settlement was also 
taken into account. In Agra, the revenue officer stated frankly that his 
assessment was based on estimates pertaining to the preceding five years 
and on his information on the agrarian conditions in his district.“ 

The British collectors did not interfere in the finäncial aspects of the 
actual assessment but had no other means of settling the revenues than by 
local customs. The EIC could only establish regulations which defined the 
government’s share. The whole procedure on the spot might to a large 
extent have differed greatly from what was imagined in Calcutta, let alone 
London. 

The /ambardar ‘method’ of land revenue settlement shows how adroitly 
the British made slight changes in local circumstances to suit their own 
ends. In bhaiachara villages it was often difficult to keep the various claims 
apart from one another and so the British left the situation as they had 
found it, declared the peasants jointly responsible for the revenue burden 
and one of them for the actual payment. In doing so, the British created 
what they needed—a revenue contractor. The majority of Indian peasants 
did not anticipate the consequences of this ‘minor question of definition’. 
On occasion and in spite of the institution of the lambardar, the collectors 
went so far as to call individual peasants to account for the village’s entire 
revenue arrears, which in fact was but a small step from the tactics of the 
Original Mughal administration. 

In any case the revenue officers had to rely on the accounts brought 
forward by the qanungos or patwaris. The collectors did not check these 
accounts, nor was there time for a close local inspection. ‘In effect, the 
fiscal part of settlement work consisted of little more than forming an 
approximate figure of the revenue to be demanded from prospective 
bidders.” Generally, the British revenue administration interference did 
not extend beyond the settlement of revenue. Quite a lot of the bigger 
landholders resented even this interference. The British revenue officers 
were cautioned against any detailed probe into the extent of their lands and 
the sources of their revenues.® 


A Permanent Settlement for the Ceded and Conquered Provinces 
As already shown, the EIC’s main concern in India was to secure long-term 
revenue income as quickly as possible. Right from the start a permanent 
“ Husain, Land Revenue Policy in North India, pp. 39-40. 
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settlement was also foreseen for the Ceded and Conquered Provinces and 
was to be introduced as quickly as possible. The EIC was aware of the 
difficulties caused by hurrying revenue settlements in southern India. In 
the north, there was no Thomas Munro who could have intervened or 
made small adjustments. When efforts to impose a permanent settlement 
along zamindari lines in north India increased in 1807, collector Thackeray 
in the Madras Presidency wrote a report on the advantages of the Raiatwari 
System.“ The daily concerns of settlement practice precluded realisation of 
the permanent settlement for the time being, but :n Calcutta this goal was 
ever present in the minds of the officers concerned. 

The officers in the field were at times ruthless in their enactment of 
Calcutta’s plans. If there was no discernible landowner, then revenue 
contractors were held responsible for it. Operating along these lines, it 
becomes only too clear that what little, if any knowledge, the Company 
acquired of the country and its people was gained only slowly. The EJC’s 
contemporaries in India recognised this at the time. A commission was set 
up to obtain basic information about the agricultural circumstances, the 
questions of ownership and the legal position, as well as general ecological 
conditions. The latter included rudimentary and patchy geological, geo- 
graphical and climatic knowledge, as well as that relating to vegetation and 
the peasants’ living conditions. Its brief was to provide the conditions for 
the introduction of a permanent settlement in the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces. This Board of Commissioners consisted of Messrs R.W. Cox 
and Henry St George Tucker, who were appointed in June and began their 
examination of the districts in September.* Both Commissioners were 
however soon replaced because they viewed the introduction of a permanent 
settlement at this stage with scepticism. On 13 April 1808, the Board of 
Commissioners, now consisting of Edward Colebrooke and John Dean, 
published the Report written by their predecessors strongly discouraging 
the introduction of a permanent settlement in the newly acquired territories.“ 
Although both new Commissioners were nominally supporters of the 
permanent settlement, they considered its immediate enforcement unwise, 
believing there to be too little cultivated land and too small a population.” 
Only the Agra district, then about twice its current size and including the 
area to the west of the Jamna, later named Mathura district, received a 
recommendation for a permanent land revenue settlement. The settlement 
officers let it be known in their replies to the circular that they had not been 
able to put together sufficient information for the Commissioners’ Report. 
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Of the forms of report, circulated amongst the tehseeldars by order of 
the Board, the greater number have been returned filled up (two only 
are wanting). From them it would appear that the quantity of capable 
land is comparatively small, but I am confessed I am inclined to doubt 
the accuracy of their information, obtained in so short an interval. I 
have reason to suppose that the antiquated documents of the chowdrie’s 
and canoongo’s office, or the verbal reports of the putwarees, could 
have been the only resource of their hasty inquiry. It is well known that 
no admeasurement of land has taken place in most of the pergunnas for 
years (probably since the reign of Akbar); the kham beegah is almost a 
mere name; most of the zamindars can hardly compute the quantity of 
land employed in a pucka beegah, or know any other measurement than 
by paces.“ 


The revenue collectors’ replies to a Board of Commissioners’ circular 
asking for the actual function and tasks of those responsible for revenues 
were nothing short of grotesque.” 

Researching the Ceded and Conquered Provinces with a questionnaire 
proved to be wholly inadequate. Edward Colebrooke delivered a damning 
verdict on the whole undertaking: 


The objections alleged by several of the collectors, as well as by the late 
Commissioners, against the immediate conclusion of a permanent settle- 
ment, are principally the imperfect knowledge yet acquired of the 
resources of the country, the inequality of the present assessment, the 
great proportion of the uncultivated lands, estimated at general at a 
fourth of the arable lands, the deficiency of population, and want of 
capital to extend the cultivation, the existing restrictions on commerce, 
land yet unascertained [. . .] the general uncertainty, [. . .] the doubtful 
value of the standard coin [. . .].” 


The revenue officers’ attention would have been better spent on a 
thorough working out of the proposed assessment, especially since this was 
on the agenda, rather than occupying themselves with discussions of which 
the content had already been decided by the governor-general.” As a 


2 From the Acting Collector of Etawah, to the Board of Commissioners, N.W.P. 28 
October, 1807, in, Selections from Revenue Records, North-Western Provinces, Allahabad, 
1873, vol. III, Part I: Reply to Circular No. D, 7 September 1807, III, pp. 315-16. 

® Circular from the Board of Commissioners, in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, to 
all Collectors, 23 March, 1808, ibid., No. III, p. 391; see also the replies of the collectors, 
ibid., pp. 396—406. 

” Parlamentary Papers, vol. 10 (1812-13), ‘Papers’, No. 4, Mr. Colebrooke, on Revenue 
Consultations of Bengal, 20 June 1808, para 6, p. 253. 

| Ibid., para 5, p. 253. 
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result the whole venture backfired based as it was on a false premise. This 
was compounded by the doubts of the EJC directors themselves over a 
permanent settlement since Thomas Munro’s trip to England in 1807. 

Yet the EIC in India continued to work towards a permanent settlement 
for the Ceded and Conquered Provinces. After 1808, the collectors took 
more notice of the ‘joint bodies’. The earlier custom of regarding only 
‘single landlords’ as landowners was seen as a deficiency.” The revenue 
collectors also made delayed settlements based on new data.” But soon the 
officers responsible in Calcutta had to recognise that in the long term, a 
permanent settlement was not going to be praticable. Even the year 1812 
seemed unlikely. The Board of Commissioners was made into a permanent 
institution in 1809, still charged with the seemingly senseless task of finding 
‘the real owner of the soil’.* In a Despatch of 1 February 1811, the Court 
of Directors stopped the Bengal government’s repeated attempts to impose 
a permanent settlement in 1812 in accordance with the planned 10 year 
period. A further five-year settlement period was ordered.” In a further 
Despatch, the directors warned against an inconsidered and hasty exten- 
sion of the Permanent Settlement to cover the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces, as they had the impression that the Company had anything but 
the necessary overview of the situation. The Court of Directors wanted 
first to improve the agricultural situation, since a government which pocketed 
85 per cent of the agricultural production was going to keep the agrarian 
economy at a low level.” 

From then on it was possible for the Board of Commissioners to refuse 
to accept a settlement presented by a collector because of the inaccurate or 
one-sided information that had been used to formulate it.” Even so, the 
helplessness and ignorance of some revenue collectors, even after 1812, 
was astonishing. A lack of clear planning and direction from Calcutta also 
became evident. Widespread ignorance drove Mr Christian, the revenue 
collector of Moradabad, to ask in a desperate letter to the Acting Secretary, 
Mr Newnham in Farrukhabad, after having carried out all the preparations 
for the future settlement: 


™ From the Board of Commissioners in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, to His 
Excellency the Most Noble Marquis of Hastings, Fort William—dated the 18 August 1818, in 
Selections From the Revenue Records, paras 5 and 8, pp. 214-15. 

” Minute by His Excellency Earl of Moira, in Selections From the Revenue Records, para 
48, p. 323. 

* Clarke, Bengal Regulations, vol. Il, p. 18. 

% Ibid., p. 19; Despatch pnnted in Husain, Land Revenue Policy in North India, p. 80, fn. 
1, ‘Bengal Revenue Despatch from the Court of Directors’, 1 February 1811. 

~ Ibid., p. 86, fn. 86; Bengal Revenue Letter (CCP), to the Court of Directors, 17 March 
1813, para 16. 

7 Bengal Resolutions, Board of Commissioners, Furruckabad, 28 July 1812, BRP, C. & 
C.P.: 1812, No. 4 (92/5). 
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In cases where it may be neccesary to allow a statement from the Jumma 
of 1219 may the difference if expedient be made up by a progressive 
increasing Jumma or is the demand to be fixed equal and annual. 

From what accounts of Gross produce is the Jumma to be computed— 
on the highest produce on any one year of the Preceding Settlement, or 
on the average, and what are the deductions to be made therefrom in 
the shape of Malikana etc [. . .]? 

Where Proprietors may not be forthcoming or not ascertained, is the 
lease to be renewed with the persons now under engagements and in 
possession, or is the preference to be given to the excluded Moquddams 
or Purdhans [. . .].” 


The basic problem of the revenue assessment was still the lack of proper 
guidelines to determining the gross produce of the land. The Bengal 
Regulations did not provide the collectors with rules. In fact this was the 
flaw prompting the continual collapse of all revenue settlements of the 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces.” 


The Earl of Moira’s Minute, 1815 


Governor-General Earl of Moira, given the stumbling execution of the 
settlement, considered it necessary to state his position in an extensive 
minute in 1815. Without doubt he respected the right of every government 
in India, since time immemorial, to claim a portion of the agricultural 
production. This right also applied to the EIC. The detail of enacting and 
enforcing it had still to be decided.” 

The Earl of Moira spells out the methods of land revenue assessment 
usual in India and distinguishes between annual measurement with direct 
revenue collection from the peasants, and a land revenue settlement which 
is more or less controlled by middlemen. Basically the governor-general 
notes the difference between the zabt land revenue assessment in the 
khalsa areas and the nasaq assessment which was customary in the larger 
part of the Mughal empire. Moira likens the former to the Raiatwari 
Settlement, wholly accepting its unsuitability in the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces because of the high personnel costs and the unpredictable time 
span of the examination. Under the Mughals, the Doab, Rohilkhand and 


™ H.G. Christian, Moradabad, Collectorship, the 21 June 1812, to H. Newnham, Acting 
Secretary for the Board of Commissioners. Furruckabad, 30 June 1812. BRP, C. and C.P. 
1812, No. 43 (92/5). 

* Gupta, Agrarian Relations and Early British Rule, pp. 95-96; the author actually limits 
this statement to the settlements up to 1812. As remains to be seen, even after 1822 the 

«collectors had hardly any rules how to determine the gross produce, the same problem still 

existed after 1833 when collectors had to deal with the net produce. 

© Minute by His Excellency Earl of Moira, in Selections From the Revenue Records, para 
28, p. 320. ~” 
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the Agra-Delhi Region, being the heart of their empire, were for the main 
part khalsa areas. Where then, if not here, would an assessment with the 
peasants have been possible? 

But as Moira points out, the tediousness of a zabt assessment counted 
against it. Therefore, he recommended the second model which would 
spare the British an exact examination of the agricultural circumstances. If 
no landowner presented himself, the land should be made over to revenue 
farming. With this, the Earl repeats what was already the situation in 
northern India." The land revenue assessment with the middlemen could 
be calculated according to the average values of previous years. The onus 
also fell upon the revenue contractor to obtain prompt payment. The Earl 
of Moira’s suggestions thus fall within the boundaries of argument which 
had been decisive in Bengal in introducing the Zamindari or Permanent 
Settlement. Moira expressly rejects a village settlement because it too 
would require a costly survey and evaluation of every field. A pargana- 
survey was, on the other hand, acceptable.” This left enough room for the 
development of the agricultural sector, and with an initial settlement 
period of three to five years, its surplus could be creamed off. The Earl of 
Moira did not bury the Permanent Settlement. On the contrary, he worked 
towards its secure foundation! 

The general tone and line of the whole minute are well expressed in 
paragraph 95. 


Some estates also were let in farm [. . .], because they could not readily 
agree among themselves in the choice of a representation or a manage- 
ment for the whole partnership. In these cases, as the Collector during 
the hurry of a general settlement had neither leisure to investigate the 
allotment of each patteedar proportion of the aggregate assessment, 
[nor] sufficient information in regard to the nature of their tenures, the 
readiest mode which suggested itself for the security of the public 
revenue in preference to holding the lands khas, which is a measure 
always attended with loss to Government, was to lease the whole village 
to a farmer who should be responsible for the whole jumma, and who 
was left to make his own arrangements with the occupants.” 


The majority of the estates had to be settled on this basis, not just a few. 
Given the number of compulsory auctions, there were often not any 
buyers. The government often found itself compelled to buy hundreds of 
villages for 5 rupees each and re-let them to revenue farming.“ According 


“ Ibid., paras 36-40, pp 321-22. 

@ Ibid., para 69, p. 326. 

8 Ibid., para 95, pp. 331-32. 

= J.R. Hutchinson, Allygurh Statistics, being a report on the general administration on that 
district, from 1803 to the present time, Roorkee, 1856, pp. 39—40. 
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to E. Colebrooke, four-fifths of the revenue settlements were arranged 
with joint village bodies even in 1820. These villages were of an essentially 
tribal organisation and of exclusively Jat, Rajput, Gujar or Bundela mem- 
bers.” We have already discussed the various reasons why Rajputs could 
not come to terms over who should be held responsible for the collection of 
the revenues. Until 1815, there had been a land revenue settlement which 
was hurriedly carried out with insufficient information. Governor-General 
Moira in his minute does not try to cover up the inadequacies of the 
existing revenue administration. He also admits that the settlement policy 
is anything but satisfactory, yet, ‘[. . .] the Government promised to the 
country a more just and liberal system than hitherto be pursued, but this 
was only to be effected by the gradual improvement of that which they 
found in being. Perfection is not the work of a moment.’ The whole problem 
was characteristically reduced to the British expression of good intent. 

A permanent settlement was unthinkable under the prevailing conditions 
and the Earl of Moira was aware of this. The spirit of the moment was, 
however, to continue to promote its introduction in the Ceded and Con- 
quered Provinces as possible, practicable and advisable. A Court of 
Director’s order in 1817 brought this hope to an abrupt end. The settle- 
ment was to be left open at first to allow room for necessary changes to be 
made at any time.” Now the administrative stage was set for a reorientation, 
but it was another two years before the famous Holt Mackenzie Memoran- 
dum prompted the initiation of a detailed examination on a village(-) or 
mahal-basis to determine agricultural productivity. This idea was not new 
for the British administrators and ‘revenue theorists’ in India. Before the 
Permanent Settlement in Bengal, there had been voices in the EIC demand- 
ing a detailed examination of every 2-4 villages in Bengal, Orissa and 
Bihar. This would additionally have produced the optimum conditions for 
agrarian improvement.™ And, as already observed, it was Henry Wellesley 
who asked at the commencement of British rule in north India for a 
detailed scrutiny of the local habits and customs regarding revenue assess- 
ment. The EIC in Calcutta took a further three years to give these recom- 
mendations legal character with Regulation VII 1822. Finally, even 
administrators at the highest level in India had arrived at the view that one 
could not simply shrug off old customs and legal conventions. Also, further 
damage to them was, therefore, to be avoided.” 


* Husain, Land Revenue Policy in North India, p. 127, fn. 3. 

% Minute by His Excellency Earl of Moira, in Selections From the Revenue Records, para 
102, p. 333. 

* General letter from Europe, dated 28 April 1817, para 49 et seq., in Selections From the 
Revenue Records, p. 12 

= Guha, A Rule of Property for Bengal, pp. 54-55. Proceedings of the Controlling Council 
of Revenue at Murshidabad, vol. I, pp. 59-60. 

” Minute by the Marquess of Hastings, dated 31 December 1819, ın Selections From the 
Revenue Records, p. 194 
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Regulation VII 1822 certainly pointed to a change of course. A unitary 
procedure as had existed in the form of the zamindari settlement was not 
practicable. The revenue officers and collectors received extensive powers 
to make their studies easier. If ownership was unclear, the collector 
decided who would be responsible for the revenue payment.” Holt 
Mackenzie realised that after 20 years of British rule in north India, the 
EIC still had little knowledge about local customs and revenue-assessment 
procedures. Therefore, as some other leading officers had done during the 
previous two decades, he suggested a detailed investigation. The basic 
principle of a revenue settlement was to be a detail-to-aggregate assess- 
ment, calculated on the gross produce. Taking the village structure of 
north India as the rule, he denied all hereditary rights of the zamindars and 
taluqdars for revenue engagements. But Regulation VII of 1822 still offered 
the possibility for revenue officers to settle revenue terms with village 
communities as well as single contractors.” Little changed when the Mughal 
revenue administration was taken over, moving simply from nasaq to zabt 
assessment. The complaints of the revenue officers, asking how they were 
supposed to find out the gross produce upon which the rent and revenue 
were to be assessed, were not addressed. That is to say nothing of the share 
allotted to the peasants for remuneration and reproduction.” The increase 
in workload this caused to the British, cannot be estimated at all. It is, 
therefore, small wonder that the Governor-General Lord Bentinck gave a 
damning summary of the state of the revenue settlements as measured by 
Regulation VII 1822. Of the 27 districts of the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces, the government had confirmed the settlement in only five out of 
68 cases. The settlement period was from three to 60 years. The Gorakh- 
pur distict with 765 ‘revised’ villages headed the table, the average was 
around 133 villages.” In Aligarh district there were a mere 127 villages in 
1831, most of them hopelessly over-assessed. Nine years after the imple- 
mentation of Regulation VH, only 3,600 villages had been resettled in the 
entire Ceded and Conquered Provinces.* And in Etawah, when settlement 


® Clarke, Bengal Regulations, vol. II, Regulation VII 1822, sec. X, clause 1 and sec. XII, 
clause 1 and 2, sec. XX, clause 1 and 2, and sec. XXIII, clause 3, pp. 64, 644, 649-51. 

' Metcalf, Land, Landlords, and the Bntish Raj, pp. 58-59. Holt Mackenzie apparently 
was not quite sure about the consequences limiting the influence of the zamindars Unavoid- 
ably the social structure in the countryside would have to change under British rule, but he 
was nevertheless aware of what could be entirely destroyed just by touching ıt. As the British 
were at this stage not able to deal with any kind of rural nots, this fact had to be taken into 
close consideration. 

2 Minute by His Excellency Earl of Moira, in Selections From the Revenue Records, para 
26, p. 320 and Siddiqi, Agrarian change in a Northern Indian State, p. 68. 

” Husain, Land Revenue Policy in North India, pp. 147-58 (Minute of Bentinck), 20 
January 1832. 

” Final Report on the Revision of Settlement in the District of Aligarh, Allahabad, 1882, 
p. 60. 
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officer Gubbins took up his post in 1842, fewer than 200 villages had been 
assessed.” 

In most cases, revenue settlement after 1822 seems hardly to be distin- 
guishable from the procedure practised up to that date. In the Aligarh 
district, the revenue officer appointed native assessors for the purpose of 
raising the estimates of assets because he was dissatisfied with the low level 
of his revenue settlement.* And the collector of Mirat, Robet Glyn, 
instead of a detailed investigation of the agricultural conditions as prescribed 
by Regulation VI, calculated the gross produce by comparison with former 
yields and a rough-and-ready estimate of the culturable land and its probable 
productivity. This having been completed, he arbitrarily distributed the 
revenue demand between the several villages giving the impression of a 
detail-to-aggregate assessment. Even in the 1830s, the revenue assessment 
was more guesswork than ‘scientific procedure’, as the collector of Saidabad 
observed: 


The real basis of . . . all assessment is the acknowledged rent which the 
land can afford to pay, which its occupiers will willingly agree to, but 
beyond which they refuse to engage; and I believe it to be in vain that 
the attempt is made to check and amend this estimate or even to explain 
it by any statistical calculations.” 


The procedure of revenue settlement had changed, but not the context in 
which it took place. The indigenous revenue system was kept in a slightly 
modified form so as to be of use to the centralised administrative structure 
of the EIC in India. The discussion surrounding the introduction of a 
permanent settlement was, though, not silenced for long. Following 
Mughal tradition, a long settlement period had been fixed. The British 
period lasted around 30 years. The revision of the settlements in the Ceded 
and Conquered Provinces, now the North-Western Provinces, began in the 
1860s. In the aftermath of the 1857-58 rebellion, British officials in India 
suggested a permanent settlement for India. A separate permanent settle- 
ment for the North-Western Provinces was also suggested. Due to strong 
protests, the dispute over a permanent settlement in the North-Western 
Provinces finally ended, though not until 1883.” 


3 Report on the Settlement of Etawah District for the Years 1868 to 1874, Allahabad, 1882, 
p. 60. 

% Hutchinson, Allygurh Statistics, pp. 41-42. 

7 Husain, Land Revenue Policy in North India, pp. 165-66. 

* Stokes, The English Utilitarrans and India, p. 117. 

” BH. Baden Powell, The Land Systems of British India, reprint Delhi, 1988, vol I, 
pp. 340-45, Despatch No. 24, dated 28 March 1883, and No. 525 R, dated 9 May 1883. D. 
Rothermund, ‘The Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885 and its influence on legislation in other 
Provinces’, in Bengal Past and Present, Diamond Jubilee Number, 1967, pp. 90-105. 
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Summary 


The EIC tried to extract the maximum of India’s resources with the 
minimum effort. This was most easily done by having as little direct contact 
as possible with the new subjects. This can be shown by the revenue policy. 
The EIC personnel would not have stretched to any more than serving the 
existing structures and institutions. Between 1801 and 1822 and even after 
that year, the methods of revenue assessment and settlement changed very 
little from the Mughal era and the eighteenth century. This is not to deny 
the fact that for the first time in India, land became personal property and 
was auctioned off. It is just that this has nothing to do with the assessment, 
or the method by which the revenue was calculated. 

Between 1812 and 1822, the EIC was keen to increase agricultural 
production to something approaching the land’s capacity. More precise 
assessments were demanded and village structures were to receive greater 
respect where necessary. Here too, simplification was the main concern; 
why take the trouble to try and understand something in which one has no 
interest, in this case the internal life of an Indian village? To bring in 
revenue the EIC needed to reach into each village, for which one person 
sufficed and no detailed knowledge was necessary. Such knowledge was in 
any case not available for a long time, as the letters and reports of the 
revenue collectors show. 

It is difficult to speculate on the consequences had rent theory been 
applied strictly in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces at least after 1812. 
Without doubt, revenue income of the EIC government in north India 
could not have been enlarged by this means. To sum up in short: First, the 
elaborate Bengal Regulations, well intended, were only the official guide- 
lines. Second, the actual settlement on the spot was left to the discretion 
and final decision of the revenue officer. Third, revenue assessment with 
the local population was dominated by local hereditary rights and traditional 
customs. Fourth, the ElC-officials, therefore, had to face the same prob- 
lems of revenue assessment as the Mughal, Maratha or the officials of the 
Nawab of Awadh, that is, the reliance on information given by the local 
ganungos and patwaris. Finally, any increase of revenues did not result 
from an application of rent theory nor would a consequent application 
have led to such an enhancement. This had already been settled precisely 
with the Bengal Regulation XXV of 1805, prescribing the amount and the 
attainment of its increase.” The needs of war and the notorious debts of 
the EIC determined the revenue settlement in India rather than the demands 
of theory. In other words, it was the men on the spot who enforced the 
fiscal policy of Fort William using indigenous revenue assessment methods, 


vide fn. 29. 
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not the theoreticians in London with their presumptuous attitudes towards 
India. 

The primary concern of the EIC was to forward as much money as 
possible to Calcutta. A few examples in closing will demonstrate this. 
Regulation XXV 1803 separated sair (sayer) from mal. The jama did not 
subsequently consist of the same elements as before the beginning of 
British rule." The zamindars and taluqdars had to do without this income, 
calculating from a low total the proportion that was their remuneration. 
The British attempt to collect the sair directly also caused Bhagwant 
Singh’s and Daya Ram’s rebellion. 

The EIC officers also showed continuity in their use of taqavi loans. In 
spite of revenue arrears, Calcutta, upon the suggestion of the collectors of 
Moradabad, Kanpur and Gorakhpur, agreed to follow the Mughal tradi- 
tion of granting an advance calculated on the worth of the coming and 
successive harvests. The taqavi was given to the farmers without any 
conditions, probably in the realisation that agriculture needed to regain a 
solid base following the wars and bad monsoons. In 1812, a change in 
policy also seems evident here. Tagavi was suddenly targeted towards the 
growth of sugar-cane, whilst the loans granted against food crops declined.” 
This trend increased after 1815. It is striking that the taqavi was used 
almost exclusively for sugar-cane and less for cotton and indigo, which 
were the main cash crops in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces. A 
growing characteristic of the advances approved after 1818, apart from 
good security, was the coupling of tagavi with irrigation projects. Sugar 
and cotton, as water-intensive crops, made this connection a matter of 
urgency.™ For the British, however, this targeting of tagavi was an eco- 
nomy. The guiding principle was no longer to offer an advance individually 
tailored in amount and duration according to necessity, but rather to give a 
three-year loan granted almost exclusively for cash crop production. This 
provided for a tighter control over the circulation of money in the agrarian 
sector. The turnaround did not come until after 1812. As the Ceded and 
Conquered Provinces were increasingly pacified and integrated into the 
Pax Britannica from 1820, the EIC continued using the traditional Indian 
loan system, but changed it to give them better control of cash flow and to 
support cash crops. The British did not consider themselves responsible for 
providing credit for food crop cultivation. That was left to the local credit 
market. 


*! Clarke, Bengal Regulations, vol. 1, Regulation XXV 1803, sec. XXIX, p. 635. 

*2 Thomas Graham, Board of Revenue, the 1 June 1804, to His Excellency Marquis 
Wellesley, Governor-General-in-Council, Fort William, 7 June 1804, No. 5 (90/28). 

' Revenue Collector of Moradabad, 10 February 1812, to Board of Commissioners, Fort 
William, 21 February 1812, BRP, C. and C.P. No. 12 (92/1) and M. More, Collector of Agra, 
to the Board of Commissioners, Agra, 13 June 1818, Furruckabad, 16 June 1818, BRP, C. and 
C.P. 1818, No. 1 (90/30). 

'* Mann, Britische Herrschaft auf indischem Boden, pp. 120-21. 
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One large obstruction lying in the way of simplifying the circulation of 
money was the large number of differing coins. A single currency had been 
suggested in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces as early as 1805. This 
was not only so that the British army could be paid more easily, but it 
would also offer enormous advantages for trade and the economy. The 
Standard Lakhnau Sikka rupee was also to be stamped in Farrukhabad 
following the closure of the Benares mint. The new mint was finally set up 
by the EIC.** This example perhaps best shows how interested the British 
were in gaining rapid control of the financial resources and then taking 
their share of them. 

The lasting social and economic change which the British rule induced in 
north India, did not stem from the revenue assessment itself. That remained, 
as has been seen, largely untouched in its method in much of north India. 
The Regulations VII 1822 and [X 1833 were also not responsible, their 
largest contribution being the move from gross to net produce in the rent 
and land revenue calculation. Neither solved the problem of how to evaluate 
the worth of the produce. It was not the method of revenue settlement, but 
the English credit laws supporting creditors, and increased revenue 
demands, coupled with a 16 per cent devaluation which caused the well- 
known dramatic changes. In discussing land revenue in India under the 
EIC, the emphasis then should be upon the continuity of structures rather 
than the innovative actions of the British. Even the settlements of the 
1820s and 30s, mature and considered as they appeared, and supposedly 
influenced by David Ricardo, changed nothing. Put very simply, Ricardo’s 
Rent Theory was not put into action in India. 


5 R.W. Cox and L. Davis, Fort Willam, 15 April 1805, to His Excellency Richard 
Marquis Wellesley, Governor-General-in-Council, BRC, Revenue Consultations C.P. 1805, 
No. 12 (90/34) and to the first Committee at Furruckabad from I. Lumsden, Chief Secretary 
to the Government, ibid. No. 14. 
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IoBpaL Husain, The Rise and Decline of the Ruhela Chieftaincies in 18th 
Century India, Oxford University Press, 1995, 253 pp., Rs 250. 


The book under review is a study of Rohilla state formation in eighteenth- 
century north India. It views the emergence of Rohilla power as a culmi- 
nation of two significant processes that were at work in the period. One of 
these was the Mughal policy of setting up Afghan settlements in and 
around Katiher in the seventeenth century, so as to curb the power of the 
Rajput zamindars of the area. The other was the act of conquest by 
eighteenth-century Afghan adventurers who consolidated their hold in 
Rohilkhand, Saharanpur and Farrukhabad areas by ejecting local Rajput 
proprietors. 

The author attributes the gradual dissociation of the Afghan settlements 
from the Mughal empire to the ‘internal turmoil’ following Aurangzeb’s 
death. It is argued that the ensuing chaos loosened the grip of the Mughal 
centre over the region. Husain does not elaborate on the nature of this 
‘internal turmoil’ but goes on to argue that on the face of it, Mughal 
officials like the faujdar, found themselves unable to cope with the power 
of the Rajput zamindars who often refused to pay revenue. Zamindar 
recalcitrance began to disrupt the social equilibrium which had ensured a 
smooth flow of revenue from the region. This triggered a vicious cycle in 
which the depleted revenue made it difficult for faujdars to employ Afghan 
migrants as soldiers; this further eroded their military power. The Mughal 
faujdars’ loss was the Rajput zamindars’ gain as the Afghan migrants 
flocked to them for employment. This made the Mughal hold over the 
region very weak. However, what led to the sudden incapacitation of the 
Mughal faujdar is nowhere spelt out in the book. Also, the reaction of the 
Afghan zamindars who had been settled by the Mughals to check Rajput 
recalcitrance is not clear. 

According to Husain, the Rajput zamindar recalcitrance was also linked 
to the Mughal practice of introducing revenue-farming in the region. This 
was resented by the local proprietors. It often resulted in conflict between 
the revenue-farmers (ijaradar), zamindars and Mughal faujdar. Husain is 
of the view that the emergence of Rohilla power is to be seen as attempts 
by successive Rohilla leaders to manipulate to their advantage this tripart- 
ite contestation for power. 
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Husain shows that in the evolving Rohilla polity, the link with the 
Mughals was never completly severed. In fact, the Rohillas continued with ` 
the Mughal administrative terminology; their judicial, military and revenue 
system was also a continuation of the Mughal advances in these fields. 

Finally, the book attributes the decline of Afghan power in eighteenth- 
century India to the war in 1774 with Awadh and the Sikh raids that 
followed. It is argued that these political dislocations created a wedge 
between the different Afghan groups—for instance, between the Bangash 
Afghans and the Rohillas. This initiated a process of political decline. 

The book is a welcome addition to existing area studies that highlight the 
regional specificities of the eighteenth century. The thorough use of Persian 
source material adds richness to the argument, even though the latter at 
times gets lost in the density of factual detail. 

However, Husain’s engagement with two mooted themes of the eighteenth 
century raises certain problems. First, is the question of the eighteenth 
century showing economic prosperity or decline. Here, Husain distances 
himself from C.A. Bayly and M. Alam who argue in favour of a flourishing 
economy in eighteenth-century north India. According to Husain, economic 
prosperity was evident in this region only in the first phase of Rohilla rule, 
and then as external pressures on Rohillas increased (in the 1760s), it 
declined. Even though Husain concedes the economic prosperity argument 
for the early phase of Rohilla rule, he does not knit it into his general 
argument of Rohilla state formation. If Husain had attempted this exercise 
then perhaps his rather vague ‘internal turmoil’ theory could have been 
meaningfully qualified. Further, his contention of economic decline in the 
Rohilkhand region from 1760s onwards seems to be exaggerated. The 
region did see dislocation in cultivation and trade due to the war wih 
Awadh in the 1770s but this was a brief disruption. Husain himself gives 
fascinating details about the economic, social, cultural and architectural 
activity in the late eighteenth century. We also now know that sugarcane 
cultivation, horse-breeding and trade characterised the Rohilla economy in 
the late eighteenth century. 

Second, even though Husain’s material from Rohilkhand area indicates 
a weak Mughal administrative hold over the region, yet Husain insists on 
categorising the Mughal Empire as a ‘centralised’ state structure. In fact, 
so caught up is he in the centralised-stable and decentralised—unstable 
dichotomy that he completely overlooks many of the centralising drives of 
Rohilla leaders, like Hafiz Rahmat Khan, in the realm of horse-breeding, 
horse-trade and the reorganisation of the army. He continues to lament 
that, ‘what was missing was the centralisation which was a basic element of 
the Mughal system.’ 

Finally, even though the title of the book and the chapter headings use 
the word Rohilla, the text at times interchanges Rohilla with the term 
Afghan without any ostensible reason. The distinction between Rohilla 
and Afghan is nowhere clearly brought out. 
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Despite these problem zones, the book fills a major lacuna in the history 
of Rohilkhand. One wishes though that the book had an introduction and a 
summing up. If not anything else it would have made the task of the 
reviewer easier! But more seriously, the important and at times novel 
factual details of the book need to be contextualised in the larger issues 
concerning the nature of the Mughal empire and the rise of successor state 
formations; issues that are now being addressed in the eighteenth-century 
debate. In this respect an introduction to this important book would have 


helped. 


Seema Alavi 
Centre for Historical Studies 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Amr K. DasGupta, A History of Indian Economic Thought, Routledge, 
London and New York, 1993, xii + 206 pp., Rs 400. 


Intellectual history is not an easy endeavour, but when one has to operate 
within non-intellectual parameters, the task becomes almost impossible. 
Can national boundaries created by historical forces and political circum- 
stances define the intellectual contours? This question comes foremost 
when confronted by a series of books on the histories of economic thought 
in individual countries edited by the eminent historian of economic thought, 
Mark Blaug. Already histories of Japanese, Swedish, Australian and 
Canadian economic thought have appeared. The fifth in the series is by 
Professor Ajit Kumar Dasgupta on the history of Indian economic thought. 

There has so far been no comprehensive work on the history of eco- 
nomic thinking in India covering the whole range although considerable 
periodic and monographic material is available. Hence this book is to be 
welcomed especially because it is authored by someone who has written 
extensively in the area of development economics. 

Dasgupta’s temporal canvas is very wide—from the period of early 
Buddhism to post-independent India While the title may give the 
impression that it is a comprehensive work, in actuality it is a series of 
essays on specific themes without any apparent connecting thread. Given 
this structure, it would be futile to point out omissions which are too 
numerous to list. Just to give examples of what he has missed out, we may 
mention that there is not a single word about the type of ‘economic thinking 
prevalent in south India during the time Buddhist and Kautilyan economics 
flourished in north India. Again apart from famine policy, no other aspect 
of colonial economic thinking has been addressed. 

There are nine chapters with the first two relating to the period 500 Bc to 
100 ap (circa), one on the Muslim period and the remaining six deal with 
roughly the post-1800 era. Of the last six, three are concerned with the 
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contributions of Dadabhai Naoroji, Mahadeva Govinda Ranade and 
Mahatma Gandhi. The concluding chapter is on the developments since 
1947 in the area of economic policy with reference to the contributions of 
Prasanta Mahalanobis. Each of the nine chapters deals with subjects that 
have spawned a very large amount of writing and all of them (except 
perhaps the three chapters of individual economists) are of a complex 
nature. It would appear that the material which Dasgupta was able to 
consult determined the size and scope of the chapters. The chapters on 
Gandhian economics and Ranade’s ideas on economic development have 
more than 32 pages each, but only 16 pages are devoted to the study of the 
‘Economic thought in the Muslim Period’ which covers not only a long 
span of eight centuries but also produced interesting economic ideas and 
unusual economic policies. Again the author attempts to survey the 
momentous inter-war developments in economic thought and policy within 
the span of a mere 11 pages. 

Dasgupta’s treatment of the subject is not exhaustive but it does contain 
many interesting insights and pointers that will provoke the reader to go to 
the original sources. 

However, when major and complicated topics are to be explained and 
analysed in a few pages, it is not surprising that many crucial aspects are 
omitted and others treated cursorily in such a way that the nuances are 
obliterated. The book is neither a survey of literature nor an original study 
of the subject with a form and a message. It is essentially a series of well- 
written exploratory essays on a wide range of topics that has relevance to 
the intellectual history of India. 


S. Ambirajan 
Indian Institute of Technology 
Madras 


Curve Dewey, Anglo-Indian Attitudes: The Mind of the Indian Civil Service, 
Hambledon Press, London, 1993, xxvi + 292 pp., price not stated. 


This provocative and stylishly written book uses the careers of two Punjab 
ICS men to argue that ‘each generation of Civilians took the intellectual 
fashions of their youth to the East, and spent the rest of their lives putting 
them into practice.’ F.L. Brayne (born 1882) and Malcolm Darling (born 
1880) were both sons of Anglican clergymen, grandsons of doctors. Both 
went to public schools and to Cambridge; in service, both specialised in 
agriculture. There the similarities end, for Brayne and Darling exemplified 
two very different, and opposed traditions in the ICS. One preached the 
Gospel of Uplift, the other was a devotee of the Cult of Friendship. 
Brayne was reared as an Evangelical, his spiritual upbringing closely 
supervised by his parents. He came from a long line of clergymen; his 
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maternal grandfather had spent 27 years in Madras in the service of the 
church. A key influence on him was his mother’s brother, Lord Lugard, 
the African imperialist. Brayne went to a school run for the sons of priests, 
preaching Muscular Christianity. From there he was sent to Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, whose Master held strong Evangelical (or Low Church) 
views. 

In the Punjab, Brayne preached self-help and practised paternalism— 
dealing with Indian peasants as his forbears, the nineteenth-century Anglican 
clergy, had dealt with poor parishioners. He came to be seen as the ‘last 
paternalist’, increasingly an anachronism as the ICS had to devolve or 
share power with nationalists. In Dewey’s interpretation of his mission, 
Brayne’s ideal village would be ‘inhabited by Boy Scouts of all ages, 
cleaning up public places, playing national games and observing the Sab- 
bath.’ In his famous drive for agricultural uplift in Gurgaon, Brayne forced 
peasants to go in for wells rather than canals in the belief that wells 
promoted: thrift and hard work (they had to be dug by the villagers 
themselves) while canals brought undeserved prosperity; he instructed 
them to divert cow-dung from their hearths to their fields when in the sandy 
soils it actually reduced yields; he urged them to use the English iron 
plough in place of the traditional wooden plough better suited to the 
Haryana soil; and he also promoted, over the hardy local cows, the 
pedigree Hissar bulls, ‘the Rolls Royce of the bovine world; magnificient 
feats of genetic engineering, but impossible luxuries for impoverished 
cultivators.’ 

Dewey’s attack on Brayne is relentless. He concludes, after weighing the 
evidence, that the ‘Gurgaon Experiment was a definite demonstration of 
how not to run an uplift drive.’ This is not merely a retrospective judgement, 
for in November 1929, Mahatma Gandhi had observed: ‘The Gurgaon 
Experiment must be pronounced virtually a failure. The reform was super- 
imposed from without. Mr Brayne put as much pressure as he could upon 
his subordinates and upon the people themselves, but the conviction so 
essential to success was lacking.’ 

Malcolm Darling came from a background superficially similar to Brayne’s, 
but the institutions and individuals that moulded him were different. His 
family was distinguished by scholars and scientists, dissenters within the 
establishment. His guardian was Sir Alfred Lyall, ICS, an agnostic and 
‘notorious free-thinker’. Darling grew up in sceptical Bloomsbury, ‘in the 
middle of the densest concentration of intellectuals in England’. The 
environment of his immediate family was also a more liberal one—his 
grandfather was a doctor moulded by the Scottish Englightenment, his 
priest-father not a narrow Evangelical but a High Churchman interested in 
mysticism. 

At Eton and at King’s College, Cambridge, Darling was tutored by men 
who believed in teaching through friendship, the ‘love of love’. His subse- 
quent career in India, indeed, can be read as an ‘extended search for 
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friendship’. He tried to befriend all kinds of Indians, Maharajahs, national- 
ists and peasants. Darling deplored the coercive side of the Raj, writing in 
1907 (barely three years after he had joined the ICS) that ‘We shall win by 
Sheer force for a while, but in the end we shall be found out.’ After the 
Jallianawala Bagh killings, when his fellow civilians were rallying round 
General Dyer, he wrote to E.M. Forster, ‘God it makes me sick to think of 
it.’ From now on he was to focus on the cooperative movement and the 
peasantry, refusing line jobs containing Indian nationalists. Ironically, his 
Experiments with Friendship were not very successful: his only close 
friendship was with Maharaja Tukoji Rao of Dewas, and this too ended 
with Darling feeling let down. 

This is a partisan book: it is not by oversight that Darling adorns the 
front cover, Brayne the back. Dewey quotes with relish Darling’s strictures 
on Brayne, though we are never told what Brayne thought of Darling. 
While Brayne’s writings are put firmly in their place, Darling’s books are 
‘the best studies of the Indian villager ever written’. Dewey’s partisanship 
extends to his hero’s uncle, Alfred Lyall, here called ‘the most incisive 
analyst of Indian society’ that the ICS ever produced, whose works ‘might 
have been written by a student of Evans-Pritchard out of Levi-Strauss’. 

These are rash claims, but by taking sides, and through his acid wit, 
Dewey has produced a rich and most readable work of narrative history. 
At the beginning of the book, Dewey tells us that by taking ideas and 
ideologies seriously, he is throwing ‘down a gauntlet to the British empi- 
rical tradition’. He writes in his preface that ‘vested ideas, rather than 
vested interests, are the great determinants of human behaviour’, but the 
evidence presented in the book tends to confirm the opposite. For Brayne’s 
ideals of Uplift ran aground on the social and ecological setting of Haryana 
farming, while Darling’s attempts at Friendship failed because of the wider 
political constraints and because his notion of friendship (shared ideas and 
orientations) clashed with the Indian notion, which implied unqualified 
loyalty and material help. In both cases, vested interests worked to thwart 
deeply held and emphatically enforced ideas. And so, in unconsciously 
disproving a thesis he set out to establish, Clive Dewey has underlined his 
own debt to the ‘British empirical tradition’. 


Ramachandra Guha 

ROSALIND O’HANLON, A Comparison between Women and Men: Tarabai 

Shinde and the Critique of Gender Relations in Colonial India, Oxford 
University Press, Madras, 1994, 147 pp., Rs 200. 


An exciting and active time in the history of Maharashtra, the decade of 
the 1880s witnessed the first articulations of both the feminine experience 
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and the feminist protest through women’s books, journalistic writings, 
published letters, autobiographical and biographical narratives. This relative 
wealth of women’s writings (though viewed as ‘relative paucity... of 
women’s own testimony’ by O’Hanlon. p. 3) makes it possible to reconstruct 
women’s lives, and to rewrite social history by assessing women’s own 
unacknowledged contribution to the gender reform movement. 

Tarabai Shinde’s booklet on the comparison of women and men pioneered 
feminist writing in Marathi. The reason why it did not figure in the nascent 
feminist discourse of the time was probably due to Tarabai’s avoidance of 
public life and non-inclusion in the informal network created by the pro- 
minent Maharashtrian women of the time, such as Pandita Ramabai, 
Rakhmabai, Anandibai Joshi, Ramabai Ranade and Kashibai Kanitkar. 
Whatever little we know about her life comes from Dr S.G. Malshe’s 
elaborate introduction to her booklet when he got it reprinted in 1975, 
thereby rescuing this treasure from obscurity. 

Given the pivotal significance of Tarabai’s contribution, it is with anti- 
cipation that one approaches O’Hanlon’s book which contains a translation 
of Tarabai’s essay, prefaced by a long introductory essay on gender relations 
in colonial India. The translation itself is lucid and very readable, but not 
as meticulous as one would have wished and lacks a vernacular flavour. 
Tarabai’s abrasive, involved and somewhat archaic style and her openly 
militant tone have been smoothed over, whether deliberately or unavoid- 
ably; and in the process, some part-sentences have been omitted. A case 
in point is the following sentence (p. 103): ‘It isn’t women who [get 
involved in all kinds of egoistical thoughts and] spend their whole lives 
trying to get what they can’t have.’ There are other instances where the 
translation fails to catch the sense of the original, because idiomatic 
expressions are subjected to a literal treatment, as, for example: “With 
you, you don’t use the knowledge you have in your own bodies. You roam 
around from one place to the next, looking through all sorts of books. You 
get so full of learning you can play any part you please, get yourself out of 
difficulty—it all comes so easy to you’ (p. 119). This should more properly 
read roughly as follows: ‘You men possess, more than any innate wisdom, 
the learning drawn from travelling around and from reading a large number 
of books. Therefore, it is child’s play for you to wriggle out of a difficulty 
by any means you choose.’ 

The introductory essay comprises several sections covering the social 
history of the time. Section 1 explains the background for the book and 
supplies biographical details about Tarabai, drawn heavily from Malshe. 
The objective of the essay, spelt out here, is ‘to draw out themes from the 
text [written by Tarabai and explain ‘their wider significance’ on the basis 
of ‘recent advances in wider fields of women’s history and gender studies in 
India’ (p. 2). This potentially exciting exercise is hampered by the fact that 
the studies referred to are generally from other parts of India. In place of 
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an ‘all-India’ model of gender relations and social change in colonial times, 
one would plead (without regional chauvinism) for a culturally specific 
Maharashtrian model for a clearer understanding and better insights. The 
assumption that the processes of social change were exactly replicated in 
different parts of India, is doubtful at best. Also, the essay would have 
been considerably enriched by an acquaintance with the writings of women 
who were Tarabai’s contemporaries, with recent feminist scholarship in 
Maharashtra and with any of the women’s studies perspectives. 

Section 2, captioned ‘Gender and Social Reform in Nineteenth Century 
India’, discusses different forms of ‘traditionalization’. Again, one would 
prefer substantiation of these processes in Maharashtra from the Peshwa to 
the British times, rather than conclusions of studies from other parts of 
India. Also a heavy reliance on secondary sources has led to misleading 
statements, such as that Malabari’s suggestions about child marriage and 
enforced widowhood were dropped because of masculine opposition to 
state interference (p. 16). In fact, Malabari’s ideas were echoed loudly by 
Rakhmabai in her much publicised letters to The Times of India (which 
constitute an important part of the early feminist protest in Maharashtra), 
and ran like a red thread through the social debates of the 1880s, especially 
the Rakhmabai court case and the Age of Consent controversy. The same 
general criticism applies to the remaining five sections, which handle the 
following themes: ‘Traditionalizing Women: Seclusion and Remarriage in 
the Nineteenth Century’; ‘Pativratas and Whores: Women in Popular 
Literature’ (what about women’s own literature which had just begun to 
appear?); ‘Gender and Politics in Colonial Society’; ‘Dignity and Resist- 
ance: Women’s Subcultures in Colonial Society’; and finally, the concluding 
observations on gender relations and on gender construction by women 
themselves. 

This prefatory essay, with its emphasis on gender issues, would have 
been an ideal piace for analysing women’s own writings and narratives as a 
setting for understanding how Tarabai’s voice stood out or merged with the 
rest. The current trend towards recovering women’s own words makes for 
our eagerness to catch every voice which made itself heard then and every 
amplification which is heard now. It is, after all, the plurality of paradigms, 
hypotheses and interpretations which promises a clearer understanding of 
yesterday’s society and a more effective moulding of tomorrow’s. But it 
presupposes some form of a women’s studies orientation for analysing 
gender issues. 


Meera Kosambi 
SNDT Women’s University 
Bombay 
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MINTURN LEIGH, Sita’s Daughters: Coming Out of Purdah, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1993, 371 pp., price not stated (special Indian 
price Rs 395). 


In contradistinction to the currently popular Indian connotation of the 
term ‘Sita’s Daughters’ as rebellious women who have inherited the mythical 
Sita’s protest against male patriarchal injustice to women, the title of the 
book under review derives from her image as ‘the ideal Hindu wife: 
patient, obedient, and chaste’ (p. 8). 

The daughters of Sita described here are the women of Khalapur, a 
predominantly Rajput village in Uttar Pradesh which was one of the sites 
for an anthropological study in 1955, as part of the cross-cultural Cornell 
Research Project aimed at studying socialisation practices. A second visit 
20 years later showed the effects of the green revolution, material prosperity, 
better transportation and educational facilities; and a re-survey of the same 
families revealed a dramatic change in the custom of veiling women’s faces 
and bodies, and of their ritual deference to men and to older women, with 
far-reaching results: ‘Increases in women’s level of education, access to 
health facilities, control of finances, autonomy in their husband’s house- 
holds, mobility outside of their husband’s households, and even changes in 
their religious observances have come about as a result of a decrease in 
purdah’ (p. 5). 

The substantiation of this, not entirely unexpected, process of social 
change, with extracts from the first study and elaborate comparisons with 
newer findings, forms the substance of the book. The author’s theoretical 
approach, ‘emic feminism’, indicates an emphasis on the unique rather 
than the universal features of the material, with an underpinning of feminist 
ideology; and the methods used include description, case histories, syste- 
matic sampling and structured interviews as well as general informal inter- 
views. Two paradigms are extensively used: the distinction between the 
public and private realms, or the male and female spheres of activity and 
power; and the distinction between power status and deferential status. 
The author’s contention is that the objective of the deferential status 
customs, such as cloistering and veiling of women, is ‘to prevent wealthy 
women from high status, influential families from employing their wealth 
and influence independently of family men’ (p. 7). 

Towards this objective, the book provides, at a leisurely pace, a wealth 
of anthropological information about the village and its residents, marriage 
(a social and economic alliance between two families) and related customs, 
gender segregation and deference, the tendency towards nuclearisation of 
families, the economy of dowry payment (which makes the bride’s family 
support her, while her labour benefits the husband’s family), religion and 
rituals (which provide the only legitimate recreation for women), women’s 
traditional images and their concrete reality, the role models for widows, 
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health and family planning practices, socialisation and education. In addi- 
tion to statistical tables, kinship charts, floor plans of houses to illustrate 
the gender segregation, and extracts from interview responses which add 
the local flavour, there are also descriptions of familiar Indian objects, 
practices and myths. This abundance of information stems largely from the 
attempt to cater for a dual Indian and American readership, and has the 
somewhat unfortunate effect of distracting attention from the essentials 
and the main thesis which could have been effectively highlighted by a 
more compact treatment. A judicious pruning of the number of needless 
repetitions of details or interview responses, such as the older women 
covering their faces so that even their nose plugs were not visible, or their 
beating the daughter-in-law for not covering her face entirely, would have 
enhanced their value. - 

In the event, this remains a copiously descriptive study, rather than an 
analytical one with fresh contributions to an understanding of social change 
and altering gender relations. If the distribution of power within the 
family, and the use of women’s segregation as a means of depriving them of 
power, are the principal themes of the study, then the decline of strict 
cloistering over the 20-year period documented here should have led to an 
increased exercise of female power. This central thesis is not clearly 
developed or presented and the expectations raised by the ‘feminist’ part of 
the theoretical approach remain unfulfilled. Thus it is the multi-pronged 
process of social change rather than the book’s thesis that seems to be well- 
documented and substantiated. 

Again, even this process of change is already outdated by almost 20 
years and has mainly a historical interest. The visually attractive and 
illustrative photographs sprinkled throughout the book and on the cover, 
also show the reality of either 1955 or 1975. One wishes that a second re- 
visit in 1995 was feasible: it would add a more current interest; besides, an 
anthropological survey of the same village families at three different periods 
would be a matchless feat indeed. One feels involved enough in the lives of 
Sita’s Daughters to wonder how they are faring now. 


Meera Kosambi 
SNDT Women’s University 
Bombay 


GYAN PRAKASH, Bonded Histories: Genealogies of Labor Servitude in 
Colonial India, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1990, xvi + 
250 pp., Cambridge South Asian Studies No. 44. 


The subject of this book is the transformation of the relations between 
maliks and kamias (masters and agricultural labourers) in south Bihar 
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(where the institution of kamiauti was prevalent) during the colonial rule. 
In premodern times, this relationship, the author says, was an expression 
of status and rank, and the notion of labourers rendered unfree by loans 
was irrelevant. Imbued with the bourgeois discourse of freedom born from 
the Enlightenment, which claims that freedom constitutes humanity’s 
natural being, the British abolished slavery in India and represented legally 
the kamias as debt-serfs, thus actually constituting them as unfree persons. 

On this fashionable subject, which falls into line with the post-modernist 
critique of the Enlightenment, Prakash has written a very dense and 
thought-provoking book of history. A condensed presentation of his argu- 
ment, using as far as possible his own terms, will not be out of place to 
begin with. The kamiauti system had to do with the high agricultural 
seasonality of the southern part of south Bihar, where maliks needed an 
attached labour force. But these agricultural needs of the maliks cannot 
alone explain the specificities of the social form concerned. Oral epics and 
origin myths of the Bhuinya kamias suggest that the kamia category, which 
seems to have emerged in the course of the process of agricultural colon- 
isation and intensification which occurred in the region from the fourteenth 
century onwards, existed only as an expression of the caste order: kamias 
appeared in these texts ‘not as unfree labourers of landlords but as depen- 
dent servants of dominant lords.’ 

Under colonial rule, land emerged as a saleable object, the lords became 
landlords, and land control (and more generally the command of material 
wealth) replaced direct claims over people as the basis of social relations 
(while rights over land were formerly encompassed in social relations). 
Existing labour processes were subordinated to the market (while power 
and hierarchy were their basis earlier) in-the process of increasing commer- 
cialisation of agriculture. Landlord—peasant relations consequently 
worsened. 

After the abolition of slavery (1843), kamias were no longer dependent 
subjects of patrons, but unfree labourers whose relations with their employers 
were founded on money alone. They were turned into innately free persons 
bound into servitude by their debts, a case of voluntary bondage, resting 
on contract alone, without corporeal domination, which was compatible 
with the colonial law. In the kamiauti transactions, which involved money, 
grain and land, etc., none of which was in itself the basis of the ties of 
dependence, the kamiauti advances were singled out by the legislator, and 
the kamia—malik relation was reconstituted as debt-bondage, which the 
market mechanism and the conception of the sanctity of contract permitted. 
The kamia—yalik relation being thus separated from the ritual hierarchy, 
low-caste rich peasants began to hire kamias, and kamias were recruited 
among castes other than the outcaste Bhuinyas. This contributed to the 
agricultural stagnation, as rather than introduce improvements, rich 
peasants accumulated land and enforced bondage. They, of course, never 
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enforced repayment or settled accounts, as their interest was to perpetuate 
the ties of dependence. 

Representing the kamia—malik relations as debtor—creditor ties enabled 
the exercise of those very techniques of domination that the discourse of 
freedom denounced as violations of the labourers’ innate right to liberty 
(physical violence and symbolic and ritual subordination). These relations 
were patriarchal. Maliks practised gentleness with violence. The kamias’ 
response was dodging and ducking rather than open resistance (with the 
exception of occasional acts of flight to other maliks, or to Calcutta, or to 
the coalfields), and their behaviour was interpreted by the maliks as 
congenital laziness or propensity to lie. Neither passive victims nor revolu- 
tionary opponents of power, the kamias were complicit in the domination 
that they resisted (a very old paradox, the theme of La Boétie’s Discourse 
on voluntary servitude [1574] which Prakash mentions, often rediscovered 
since then, including by modern authors like Moses Finley or Maurice 
Godelier). Their spirit of resistance (‘contestatory consciousness’) is, how- 
ever, patent in the oral traditions of the Bhuinyas, which historicise their 
dependent status instead of accepting it as part of the order of things, and 
in the symbolic economy of the agrarian spirit cults, which forms the 
subject of a fascinating chapter, possibly the most brilliant of the book. 

Colonialism in India has installed the bourgeois political economy as a 
hegemonic discourse, which has outlived colonial rule. The doctrine of 
natural rights has provided the grounds for waging a struggle against 
corporeal forms of oppression. But legal remedies have failed to attain the 
objective of dismantling debt-bondage. Yet the strong association of free- 
dom with progress has spurred governments and reformers to follow the 
same tracks after Independence. The kamias, however, are critical of the 
juridical guise of rights and of the ‘official élite-directed projects of legiti- 
mizing free labour,’ which have so far failed to suppress bondage. Their 
struggles, instead, include violent seizure and occupation of land and the 
collective drive towards sanskritisation. 

Such is the argument of the book. This work has refreshingly resolute 
and explicit theoretical ambitions, and potentially far-reaching implications 
concerning the interpretation of modern Indian history. The title is aesthe- 
tically appealing, but fails to convey the true amplitude of purpose of the 
author. The case study (bonded labour in Gaya district under British rule) 
is not an end in itself, though it is well conducted and strong. It provides 
material for a critical reading of the assimilation by India of the modern 
ideas of freedom and contract. It thus points towards a reassessment of 
India’s transition to modernity, which challenges the evolutionist philo- 
sophy of progress tacitly underlying most of the current historiography. By 
so doing, Prakash has evidently taken risks. But let it be said once-for-all 
that this kind of risk-taking is the hallmark of any work that counts. 
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One weakness of the book is that, contrary to the impression the reader 
may have at first sight, its fundamental theoretical framework really 
remains largely implicit. Prakash seems to have in mind an intuitive model 
of the link between the rise of the modern bureaucratic state and the 
objectification and commoditisation of social relations. But he only gives 
us disconnected (though convincing) analyses on the objectification of land 
relations and the commercialisation of labour. We lack a coherent over- 
view of the genesis of modernity, in which not only Marx (all too rarely 
cited, and principally for his definition of commodity fetishism), but the 
other major thinkers of the rise of the modern ideology (Maine, Weber, 
Polanyi, Dumont, none of them mentioned once except the third) would 
be given their proper share. With a stronger framework, it would have 
become obvious that the book deals with the role of values and represent- 
ations in social life, and that the transition described in the field of land and 
rural labour relations in fact affects, though in piecemeal and irregular 
fashion, society as a whole, instituting new separations between public and 
private, and between the economic, the political and the religious, and 
positing institutional norms of reference to regulate the relations between 
people. The general model being left implicit, the reader is left to believe 
that it is considered as self-evident, while it ‘is, of course, a debatable 
theory. 

Another difficulty with this book stems from the fact that the author 
refrains from exposing fully the implications of his critique of the bourgeois 
ideology of freedom. A number of important questions remain unanswered. 
There is no doubt that a system of contractual bondage has been created by 
the law, but does it follow that the state of things which this form of 
bondage replaced was preferable? Is not the hierarchical society (which is 
designated, without much elaboration, as the premodern state of social 
relations in India) implicitly idealised in contrast with the ‘objectified’ 
social relations characteristic of the modern market society? Was the 
kamia as a subordinate by birth any more free than the kamia as a debt-serf 
under the law, and were his perspectives of emancipation better when his 
subordinate status was conceptualised as part of the cosmic order than 
when it is due to the (admittedly essential) imperfections of the law? 
Moreover, does not the denunciation of the inadequacies of the modern 
ideology of contract amount in such a case to a subtle form of orientalism? 
Or are we to understand that it is the biassed and truncated form which 
modern ideas assume when transplanted in a colonial context which is to be 
blamed? 

One source of these unresolved difficulties may be the author’s assump- 
tion that ‘with agrarian relations objectified in land, [ . . .] hierarchy [is] no 
longer in control’ (p. 162). One might rather be tempted to say, considering 
the century under study in the book, that hierarchy not only remained in 
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control, but was reinforced by gradually assuming some of the characters 
of class stratification, while retaining its claim to religious legitimacy. The 
Kamia—malik relation was reified by modern law into a contractual debtor- 
creditor relationship. This gave to the malik’s domination; the de facto 
sanction of the law, while the continuing prevalence of the hierarchical 
mentality was to prevent for generations the kamias from deriving any 
advantage from the new legal order. The caste-wars of the present day 
could probably be interpreted as a distant outcome of this kind of perverted 
modernisation. 

These serious ambiguities somewhat detract from the value of the work. 
This book, nevertheless, remains as one of the most brilliant studies 
produced in the field of modern Indian agrarian history for many years 
past. 


Jacques Pouchepadass 
Centre D’etudes de L’inde 
ET DE L’asie Du Sud 


WALTER Hauser, ed., Sahajanand on Agricultural Labour and the Rural 
Poor, Manohar Publications, Delhi, 1994, xviii + 239 pp. 


This book is a translation of an unpublished tract of 1941 on agricultural 
labourers. Swami Sahajanand was India’s foremost peasant leader. His 
views on agricultural labourers are interesting for this fact alone. At the 
level of the most general statement that one could make, India’s peasant 
movements during the colonial period had peasant demands in the forefront 
and not those of agricultural labourers. Given this, it is not surprising to 
find Sahajanand often saying that the problems of the small peasant and 
the agricultural labourer are essentially similar because both are located 
within an iniquitous land system. This may be true but, as the specifics of 
the daily round of a lived life—and noted by Sahajanand in this tract— 
would show, the cultural and social world of an agricultural labourer is very 
different from that of the small peasant, their common enemy the landlord 
(or the state) notwithstanding. 

Sahajanand’s is a tract from the times when a section of the Kisan Sabha 
in India was overwhelmed by the Leninist definition of the rural poor. The 
categories of the historian and the activist are, and indeed should be, 
different: how ‘socialism’ was received among the rural poor would make 
for interesting historical comment. 

Walter Hauser has done a commendable job of making this text available 
to a wider readership. His detailed and erudite notes to each of the five 
chapters are a fine example of how an annotated historical work ought to 
be carried out. The particulars of the references in Sahajanand’s text, 
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moreover, are put into the generalised perspective of contemporary and 
later historical and sociological writing on the subject. Hauser’s greatest 
triumph is his own finely-tuned empathy with Sahajanand, presenting the 
latter’s tract as it was. 

Certain questions that require a more interpretative comment than what 
Hauser has given us remain. If Sahajanand tried to ‘compare and reconcile’ 
his Gita-Hriday with Marxism (even as he might have understood it), it 
calls for a stronger interpretation. That would also involve, then, the 
question already alluded to (of how ‘socialism’ was received) as well as 
serve to elucidate the terms of, as it were, the Christian socialist praxis in 
the making of the politics of agrarian Hindu India. For that we look 
forward to the long-awaited, now announced, future publication of Hauser’s 
work on the Bihar peasant movement. Meanwhile we are in debt bondage 
for his good work in editing this text. 


Majid H. Siddiqi 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
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The killing of Bala Shah and the birth of 
Valmiki: Hinduisation and the politics 
of religion , 


Vijay Prashad 
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Those who leave [Hinduism] do not leave, we drive them out. We haven’t 
made the Hindu house habitable for Hindus, widows, orphans and 
backward castes. In that state, what is happening is inevitable. We must 
clean up our house (Ghanshyam Das Birla, 1936). 


At a conference of untouchables in 1944, R.R. Bhole, an associate of B.R. 
Ambedkar, declared: ‘We are not Hindus, we are Untouchables, we have 
no sacred book.’ The crowd responded with the chant: ‘We are not “Hari- 
jans!” We are “Untouchables!”” This sentiment culminated in October 
1956 in the conversion of an estimated 300,000 to 600,000 ‘untouchables’ to 
Buddhism along with B.R. Ambedkar to form the so-called ‘neo-Buddhist’ 
community, militantly committed to abolishing the notion of ‘untouchable’. 
Unable to secure liberation through the available political and spiritual 
narratives of freedom, a section of radical ‘untouchables’ turned to an 
alternative religious tradition, to take refuge in the figure of Buddha.’ 
These ‘neo-Buddhists’ remain the minority, since most ‘untouchables’ 
(including the Balmikis) did not risk conversion. The Balmikis of Delhi 
and Punjab sought liberation through a number of avenues, such as trade 
unionism and through creative alliances with elite organisations. In this 


! G.D. Birla, ‘Hinduaun ko naitik chunauti’, Saraswan, January 1936. 

? Quoted in J.E. Sanjana, Caste and Outcaste, Bombay, 1946, p. 44. 

* See Eleanor Zelliot, ‘Buddhism and Politics in Maharashtra’ and ‘The Psychological 
Dimension of the Buddhist Conversion’, in From Untouchable to Dalit. Essays in the Ambedkar 
Movement, Delhi, 1992. 


Acknowledgements: Elisabeth B. Armstong, Bhagwan Das, Brinda Karat and Gyan Pandey 
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dissertation, ‘Revolting Labor: The Making of the Balmiki Community’, University of 
Chicago, 1994. 
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essay, we will explore the history of the process of alliance building, as the 
Balmikis negotiated their place as ‘untouchables’ within a Hindu community 
which was itself in formation. 


I 


Two sorts of organisations litter the trail of Indian politics, those which go 
by the name of ‘political’ groups and those which conduct ‘social reform’. 
The former include the Indian National Congress, who inaugurated an 
elite politics which strove for bourgeois political emancipation. For four 
decades, this political body did not conduct mass mobilisations to draw the 
populace’ into a concerted struggle for state power. The struggle was 
conducted within the corridors of privilege, as a moral debate over the goal 
of the British Empire—did the British aim to honour their education 
charter, to produce ‘civilized’ leaders from among the Indians? Other 
mobilisations initiated by the emergent bourgeoisie worked alongside these 
claims for political power, mobilisations which we have erroneously come 
to know as ‘social reform’, such as Hindu revivalists (Arya Samaj and 
Sanathan Dharm Sabha), Sikh reformers (Singh Sabha) and Muslim 
reformers (Deoband and Aligarh). Until these movements challenged the 
credentials of the Congress after the Indian Councils Act of 1909, the 
historical record tends to assume that these are social reform groups; after 
1909, these movements are called communal organisations. The founding 
of the Hindu Mahasabha (1915) and the All India Muslim League (1906) 
seemingly transforms these social reform movements into articulate political 
Organisations with apparently determinate social (religious) communities. 

The determinate nature of these social communities, however, is far 
from given. For instance, the Arya Samaj’s work in the Punjab demonstrates 
the difficulties it faced in the nineteenth century as it attempted to constitute a 
discrete Hindu community; it should be said that even this attempt was 
limited, since the Aryas initially worked to bring only the high castes 
together, and not to bridge the divide between the high and low castes.‘ In 
the cities of the Punjab, the emergent middle class asserted itself through 
several ways—the Congress, caste sabhas and religious organisations. It 
was not just the Hindu community which was in formation, but also the 
Muslim and Sikh communities, among others. In the Akali and Khilafat 
movements, we can see the strains which disturbed the movements as they 
sought to constitute discrete communities to overcome differences of class, 
caste, gender and region. The leadership of these movements attempted to 
incorporate the uneasy fissures which opened up as they tried to articulate 
a coherent community—this in itself disrupted and disturbed their initial 


* Indu Banga, ‘The Emergence of Hindu Consciousness in colonial Punjab’, in P.C. 
Chatterjee, ed., Self-images, Identity and Nationality, Shimla, 1989 
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belief that their movement would bring a primordial community into its 
own. Take the case of the untouchables. The Hindu organisations felt that 
they must reclaim the untouchables to Hinduism in order to both purify 
their religion and to cleanse their cities. That some untouchables wanted to 
enter the ledger of the state as citizens while being untouchables in civil 
society was not the concern of the Hindu groups—in fact, it was one of 
their tasks to prevent such a claim. 

While the Congress fought for equality in the domain of the State, the 
‘communal’ organisations fought to consolidate a domain of the spiritual, a 
domain which nationalism declared to be its sovereign territory even while 
the state was in the hands of the British. In this ‘spiritual’ domain, Partha 
Chatterjee argues, 


Nationalism launches its most powerful, creative, and historically signi- 
ficant project: to fashion a ‘modern’ national culture that is nevertheless 
not Western. If the nation is an imagined community, then this is where 
it is brought into being. In this, its true and essential domain, the nation 
is already sovereign, even when the state is in the hands of the colonial 
power.’ 


This hypostatisation of the ‘spiritual’ as an authentic cultural possession of 
the nation was the hallmark of elite nationalism. Subaltern nationalism 
adopted a variety of strategies to negotiate their exploitation, including the 
notion of ‘equality’ which enabled them to fight the elite attempt to justify 
exploitative structures through a ‘cultural’ theory of the nation. Unable to 
participate in the ‘culturalism’ of elite nationalism, subaltern struggles 
perforce had a more adventurous element. While subaltern struggle utilised 
the vocabulary and the organisations of elite nationalism, they struggled 
with the meanings and consequences of their role in the movement. They 
did not just have different meanings for the same actions, but they struggled 
with the difficulty of fighting through and with elite nationalism. A young 
untouchable man who converted to Christianity felt (in the 1930s) like a 
‘child of India . . . . If I wore a Gandhi cap, no one would ask who I was.’ 
It was not as if the cap transmogrified the untouchable into an abstract 
citizen, an Indian with no other identifications. His ‘untouchability’ remained, 
but the notion of ‘citizen’ provided succour and the means to a future. 
‘What I saw in the movement’, he writes, ‘was the seeds of change that 
sooner or later had to germinate.” 

Nationalism speaks the language of equality, since it posits the abstract 
equality of each citizen before the Law. The question which we will need to 
pose to this nationalism is what sort of political emancipation is envisaged 


` Partha Chatterjee, The Nation and Its Fragments, Pnoceton, 1993, p. 6 
° Hazari, Untouchable. The Autobiography of an Indian Outcaste, New York, 1969, p. 127. 
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by the offer of abstract citizenship for all? Nationalism seeks to emancipate 
itself from all that is parochial and provincial; it is the language of universal 
equality. In this manner, bourgeois nationalism enters the realm of the 
colonial State, which also painted itself as universal, unblemished and 
above petty distinctions. How does this universal conceit position itself in 
relation to the existing inequities and provincialness which make up the 
lives of its people? ‘Far from abolishing these factual distinctions,’ Marx 
argues, ‘the state presupposes them in order to exist, it only experiences 
itself as political state and asserts its universality in opposition to these 
elements.” Because the colonial state and Indian nationalism seize uni- 
versality as their own domain and as the domain of politics per se, the 
emerging modern Indian subjects, like their modern counterparts elsewhere, 
find themselves sundered into ‘public’ selves and ‘private’ selves. ‘The 
difference between the religious man and the citizen is the difference 
between the tradesman and the citizen, between the day-laborer and the 
citizen, between the landowner and the citizen, between the living individual 
and the citizen.” The state and the emergent nation commandeer all that is 
‘public’ and ‘universal’ and leave individuals all that is ‘private’ and ‘paro- 
chial’. Further, it was argued that ‘the splitting of man into his public and 
his private self and the displacement of religion from the state to civil 
society is not one step in the process of political emancipation but its 
completion.” The colonial state and Indian nationalism hide behind the 
Shadow of universality, and leave their subjects to struggle through the 
homogenised identities which both share in constructing. The politics 
which is parochial is, therefore, not that which nationalism seeks to over- 
come, but it is what provides nationalism with its presumption of univer- 
sality.” Parochial mobilisation is not ‘social reform’, but is itself the ground 
of nationalism, albeit in a different domain. At the First Round Table 
Conference, Ambedkar said: 


We are often reminded that the problem of the depressed classes is a 
social problem and that its solution lies elsewhere than in politics . . . . 
We hold that the problem of the depressed classes will never be solved 
unless they get political power in their own hands . . . . The settlement 
of our problem must be a part of the general political settlement and 
must not be left over to the shifting sands of the sympathy and goodwill 
of the rulers of the future." 


” Karl Marx, ‘On the Jewish Question’, (1843), Early Writings, New York, 1975, p. 219. 

* Ibid., pp. 220-21. 

?’ Ibid., p. 222 

© Gyanendra Pandey, The Construction of Communalism in Colonial North India, Delhi, 
1990. 

" Indian Round Table Conference, 12 November 1930-19 January 1931, Proceedings, 
Command 3778, London, 1931, pp. 134-35. 
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The divide between the domains was one of the ways in which the elite 
leadership attempted to categorically disenfranchise the untouchables from 
political power. Elite nationalism posed the ‘untouchable’ question as a 
problem of social reform, as a social problem; radical untouchable leaders 
posed the question as a political question, not just in the domain of the 
state (as Ambedkar does here), but also in the domain of society. At the 
Round Table Conference, the demand for separate electorates (for un- 
touchables to elect their own leaders) posed an insurmountable problem 
for elite nationalism, which did not wish to concede that the nationalities’ 
problem required political, and not just social, solutions. 

The spiritual domain, the domain of the social, sidesteps the importance 
of political power. Nevertheless, it is in the ‘spiritual’ domain that the 
fissures which divide people are allowed room to confront each other; they 
are not denied. What Ambedkar tried to do was to introduce the fissures 
into the domain of the political, something which disturbed the completion 
of political emancipation in the eyes of bourgeois liberalism. Parochial 
nationalisms allow for the clash of alternate and competing interests, 
however constituted, which lead towards some sort of resolution of those 
very contradictions. In this essay, we take a preliminary step in the direction 
of analysing the politics of parochial nationalism, how it constituted its 
notion of a community, how it mobilised its limited target group, and what 
sorts of struggles ensued in the light of this attempt. We are not dealing 
with ‘social reform’ alone, but with the coming of the nation into its own 
troubled problematic. 


I 


Why did those who worked for the construction of the ‘Hindu’ community 
want to include untouchables into their community? There appears to be 
very little in the history of the previous century to show that caste Hindus 
took untouchables as their religious fellows. In the 1891 Census, for 
instance, the enumerators (mostly caste Hindus) demonstrated a ‘marked 
disinclination to apply the term Hindu to members of the lower and impure 
castes, such as sweepers and village menials.’ At the turn of the century, 
the Arya Samaj orphanage in Delhi declared that it was prepared to take 
any ‘destitute minor . . . of castes other than sweeper’.” Jugal Kishore 
Khanna, a prominent Delhi Congressman and a faithful Arya, recalled in 
1969 the difficulties dalitudhar, the reform of untouchables, posed for caste 
Hindus in the early years of our century. ‘Bhangi and Chamar boys could 
not possibly attend the same schools in which caste Hindu boys were 


Census of India, 1891, Report, p. 158. 
? Delhi Municipal Committee Proceedings, 28 November 1899. 
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reading.’ They attended separate schools, located near their neighbour- 
hoods." Caste Hindus held untouchables beneath contempt. 

And yet, caste Hindus from the second decade of this century claimed 
that untouchables belonged to their community, either as their inferiors (as 
in the orthodox Sanatanist and Varnashrami groups) or as their putative 
equals (as in the more liberal Arya groups). The history of this categorical 
inclusion, however, brings us to the enumeration project which played 
such a vital role in the formation of modern India—the census. It is in the 
census that the universal colonial state tried to come to terms with the 
parochial identities it sought to govern; the census, in turn, provided the 
basis for governance, for patronage and for political representation and 
legitimacy. The census also provided the first indication for ‘untouchables’ 
to be seen as ‘Hindus’ in the Punjab: 


In the case of the depressed classes, such as Chuhras, Sansis, etc., it was 
laid down that they should be returned as Hindus if they did not profess 
to belong to any recognised religion, and . . . the claims of Chuhras to 
be registered as belonging to a separate religion were not allowed to 
override these instructions.” 


In this remarkable injunction, colonial officials declared that Chuhras and 
other untouchables had to be returned in the census as one of a set of 
stipulated religions. The religions in question included Hinduism, Islam, 
Sikhism, Zorastrianism, Jainism, Buddhism, Christianity and Animism.” 
In a frank explanation, a census official declared that 


the Census is not concerned with personal religion, but is an attempt to 
record religion in its communal aspect, merely distinguishing those who 
lay claim to one or other of the recognized sectional labels without 
looking too closely into the validity of their claims. 


In this respect, he pointed out, there is ‘no difference between the super- 
educated and westernized Bengali who may be a Hindu by courtesy only 
and a Chuhra of the Punjab who may be described as a Hindu by discourtesy.’"’ 
The ‘recognized sectional labels’ told the British something about the land 


“ Jugal Kishore Khanna, Nehru Memorial Museum & Library (hereafter NMML), New 
Delhi, Oral History Transcripts (hereafter OHT) no. 177 (interview date, 8 February 1969). 

5 Census of India, 1921, Vol. XV, Punjab and Dellu, Pt. I, Report, p. 171. This is so in 
1881 as much as in 1921. See National Archives of India (hereafter NAI), Home (Census), 
Deposit, November 1910, no. 1. 

16 For the way ın which theological modernism constitutes its categories according to a set 
of arbitrary propositions, see P. Harrison, “Religion” and the Religious in the English 
Enlightenment, Cambridge, 1990. 

'7 Census of India, 1921, Vol. I, India, Pt. I, Report, p. 108. 
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they governed, something which did not require (to their mind) the subtle 
distinctions in everyday worship, distinctions which were not so subtle in 
the lives of the untouchables. If the Chuhra in question professed faith in 
Islam (as Musallis), in Sikhism (as Mazhabis) or in Christianity (as native 
Christians), then that Chuhra was to be returned as such. If the Chuhra 
wished to be returned as professing faith in their ‘tribal religion’, as Bala 
Shahis or Lalbegis, that was not to be permitted. The reason, in adminis- 
trative terms, is simple enough: such local religions did not count for much 
and they made the census tables unmanageable. Each district, each village 
would return such a vast number of religions that the entire project of 
simplification and classification would be squandered. The point of the 
census was to simplify, to make the discordant landscape knowable. To 
represent the heterogeneous as heterogeneous was not adequate to such a 
project, as we will see again later when untouchables chose to challenge 
their census designation. 

The Chuhras consistently disturbed the categorisation project, for they 
were the ‘chief disturbing element in the return of religion’.” This discomfort 
arises not only from the worry that Hindu enumerators had the ‘greatest 
objection’ to return the Chuhras as Hindus, but that the Chuhras might in 
fact not profess to be Hindus, however fallen. Colonial anthropologists by 
the turn of the century conceded that 


whole villages of nominal Hindus or Musalmans are sometimes adherents 
of a sect which practically eclipses the parent religion .. . . It will generally 
be found that the peasantry worship minor village deities and local 
saints far more than the recognized gods of the Hindu pantheon.” 


Of course, the very act of worshipping the ‘recognized gods of the Hindu 
pantheon’ was not a sufficient condition for ‘being Hindu’ or for being part 
of ‘Hinduism’; the very attempt at definitions elided the contests over the 
category among those who considered themselves to be ‘Hindu’. In southern 
India, missionaries pointed to the prevalence of village deities and to 
temples in each village dedicated to a local spiritual patron. In the Gangetic 
plain, low castes typically worshipped preceptors, goddess figures and 
various animals. The worship of preceptors or important personages from 
the past was also a major phenomenon in the Punjab and Rajputana 
regions. In the Punjab, the landscape was dotted with shrines to blessed 
souls who provided succour to local residents and pilgrims. The names of 
Dadu, Gorakh, Guga, Baba Farid and Sakhi Sawar are only the more 
famous ones, for there are countless such shrines and traditions which 
continue to confuse theological modernism on their own terms. To some 


% Punjab Census, 1901, Report, Vol I, Pt. I, p. 113. 
9 Delhi State Archives (hereafter DSA), Deputy Commissioner (hereafter DC), File no. 
3, 1904. 
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extent one might be able to understand the confusion as a Jack of inform- 
ation, although the collection of more knowledge did not alter an episte- 
mology reared on a sparse knowledge of religious customs. In 1881, Ibbetson 
made an honest plea for more ‘information regarding the religion and 
worship of the outcast and vagrant castes, such as sweepers and the various 
kinds of gypsies,’ but his own writings did not reassess the subdued place of 
these other faith practices.” 

Richard Temple, in the 1860s, initiated a project of collecting folklore in 
which the ‘religious’ songs of the people figured prominently. In the first of 
three volumes published in 1884, Temple included a section known as the 
‘Genealogies of Lal Beg’ to introduce us to the ‘religion’ of the Chuhras 
even if in ‘fragmentary tales related verbally’.» ‘They have a religion of 
their own,’ wrote Temple, ‘neither Hindu nor Musalman, but with a 
priesthood and a ritual peculiar to itself.’ Here Temple constructs a ‘real 
religion’ from the elements of worship practised by the followers of Lalbeg. 
Since the attempt to construct a ‘religion’ did not bear fruit, Temple 
concluded that 


‘this religion may be best styled hagiolatry pure and simple, as it consists 
merely of a confused veneration for anything and everything its followers, 
or rather their teachers, may have found to be considered sacred by 
their neighbors, whatever be its origin.’ 


The worship of Lalbeg consists of a jumble of notions which are brought to - 
bear on the Chuhras by their teachers, since the followers themselves can 
have no discrimination. What is interesting is his suggestion that any notion 
which is seen to be sacred is included in the doctrines of worship. Where do 
these notions come from? ‘The tenets of the Hindus, the Musalmans and 
the Sikhs are thrown together in the most hopeless confusion,’ with “the 
monotheism taught by the medieval reformers [underlying] all their super- 
stitions.’ Embedded in the honouring of Lalbeg, there are an infinity of 
traces which are a product of an historical process of interaction between 
the disempowered Chuhras and their various masters. It is not for nothing 
that we have been taught that our conception of the world is disjointed and 
episodic, since we live by inheriting ideas which have divergent genealogies 
and histories. Yet, they exist simultaneously giving us a strangely composite 
personality.” 

In the Chuhras’ songs, one can hear distinct echoes of the Japji to 
Nanak, suras from the Quran and the Punjabi kafis of Baba Farid and 


2 Denzil Ibbetson, Memorandum on Ethnological Inquiry in the Punjab, 2nd edition, 
Lahore, 1882, p. 5. 

n Captain R.C. Temple, Legends of the Panjab, New York, 1977 (1884), Volume I, 
chapter 17. 
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Bulle Shah. ‘Bi Khuda, bi Khuda, Khuda ki baari razalIk Nam such paun 
dhani, Shah mahan Bala’, sings the Bala Shahi in one invocation to the 
divine.” Bala Shah Nuri is the one name, the only name which leads to 
resurrection, towards the paradise which is rightfully awaiting the Chuhras, 
much like the Japjiik omkar, sat nam. The songs of the Balas include 
characters such as Baba Nanak, Dadu, Mardana, Kabir, Loi, Brahman, 
Ram, Allah, the Pandavas, Krishna, Pir Khwaja, Joseph, Moses, Ranjana, 
Majnun, Jastri and fragments from a variety of folk stories. We have an 
indication of the infinity of traces which make up the composite character 
of the Chuhras, one which interacts with the dominant social forces in 
order to absorb uncritically some of the practices as well as to challenge 
those very practices in terms of their effects on their lives. The Chuhras did 
not live outside the world of their caste Hindu and Muslim masters: ‘in 
their songs and customs’, a colonial ethnographer noted, ‘the Chuhras are 
much governed by the cult of the people in the midst of whom they live. 
Among a Hindu population they burn, and among Musalmans bury, their 
dead. They shared a world which they interpreted in various ways. 

The heritage of the Balas is not a ‘syncretic’ tradition, for ‘syncretism’ 
already assumes the existence of discrete traditions which are melded in 
creative ways. ‘Religion’ in Punjab was not syncretic, but diverse, popular 
and formed historically out of the inventory of traces which are found in 
the songs and stories which travelled the landscape in memory and through 
mirasis (bards). These elements are then welded together to make a point 
about the superiority of the faith of the Balas. Syncretism assumes love for 
all, a legacy of our national movement’s interpretation of Bhaktikavya and 
Sufism as all loving rather than chauvinistic. In one of the Bala songs, it is 
sung that the followers of Ram and Rahim will hide themselves (Ram te 
Rahim kian chhap chhap jana) in fear and when the sun dips down, Bala 
will send them to hell (sava neze te din avega, hade dosakh pana). Mean- 
while, for the followers of Bala, paradise (bihisht) will be offered.” In the 
law of the Shahis, the followers of Bala will not fast on Ashtami, nor will 
they go to Mecca. (Shahi nun farmana, na mein vartan Ashtimi, na tur 
Makhe jana.) All other traditions fall short of the perfect faith of Kalak 
Das, an exemplary Chuhra (Chuhre Kalak Das da mazhab hai tamam).™ 

In gatherings at the shrines to Bala, these songs were sung, songs whose 
notion of narrative and time diverge from our own rigid belief in closure 


3 Indian Antiquary, Vol. 35, December 1906, p. 340 
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and chronology. Stories overlap and end with no apparent moral dicta. 
One story will begin with the impending death of a Hindu soothsayer, who 
predicts that the person who eats his liver will be his heir. Jastri steals the 
liver and eats it. She runs away and lives with a low-caste priest. The story 
continues, but the episode of the liver is forgotten, is not referred to again, 
except when the song is resung. Jastri, we might hazard, is seen as heir to 
the divining powers of the Hindu soothsayer. To say this, however, is 
already to encroach onto the ontological time of the song, whose logic 
cannot be translated with such alacrity. Yet we can make certain statements 
about the songs, such as the difficulty in translating them into an episte- 
mology whose very concerns are alien to those of the texts in question. It is 
this epistemological gap which colonial anthropology and colonial admin- 
istration, not to speak of national mobilisation later, did not recognise. I 
am not introducing an anachronistic concern which comes as a result of the 
recent furor over the poetics of anthropology, for there is already some 
sense of the concern over ‘translation’ from the natives who provided these 
songs to their colonial masters. The Chuhras did not want to part with their 
songs, something which disturbed the colonialists enough to have them 
record their difficulties; they did not, however, consider the context of the 
Chuhras’ reticence. 

When Temple went in search of the poems to Lal Beg and Bala Shah 
Nuri, he found that the Chuhras did not seem to want to tell him much. 
‘There is always some guru or spiritual guide, who lives at some town at a 
distance from the examinee, who has “the whole book”, but I have never 
been able yet to unearth any such person.” In the heat of the ethnological 
encounter, the natives refused to open their texts, refused in no small part 
to bow down pliantly to the power of their new masters. Commenting upon 
this resistance to colonial hegemony, Ranajit Guha argues that the ground 
of this resistance is the site of the formation of the ‘public’, the domain of 
the colonial state. Knowledge must be collected in the official interest, 
which is the ‘public’, and this knowledge is not given up without some form 
of struggle.” Greeven begins his 1894 monograph on the religion of Lal 
Beg with his own admission at being 


nettled at the jealous mystery with which the scavengers have hitherto 
guarded their secrets, and we determined, as far as possible, to lift the 
veil of Isis, by taking the trouble of seeing the ceremonies for ourselves, 
and of having them explained by the sweeper-priests. 


No doubt, Greeven succeeded, as he informs us that ‘it is of no interest to 
others, by what means we overcame the scruples of the high-priest of the 


* Temple, Legends of the Panjab, Volume I, p. 530 
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scavengers.’ The weapons used by Greeven must have been good, for the 
priests did not only bring out their books for inspection, but they also read 
and explained them for hours.” Why did the followers of Lalbeg want to 
protect their traditions from their new masters? Perhaps they feared that 
the songs might be used against them. This, at any rate, is the assumption 
of Rose in his recitation of the difficulties in obtaining a book of Chuhra 
songs in Gujranwala, ‘the owners’, he wrote, ‘had the idea that I would use 
it to their disadvantage’.» Perhaps they did not want the songs to be 
misconstrued. Perhaps they chose to tell the coloniser what they thought 
the coloniser wanted to hear. Perhaps they did not want to be persecuted 
for their belief that they lived within the realm of freedom, only waiting for 
Bala to lift them up and damn the Hindus and Muslims. To be cast out in 
human society, and yet be within the realm of freedom in the world of the 
divine: this conceit might have made the Chuhras fear the wrath of the 
Hindus and Muslims, upon whose land and in whose houses they worked. 
What they had to hide was their immanent freedom; it would not help to 
share that knowledge with their oppressors. These speculations may help 
us understand the sentiment of independence expressed by the Chuhras 
and their refusal to be dissolved into the ‘public domain’ of the colonial 
state. 

Colonial officials appreciated the differences in the faith practices, indeed 
in the very practices of caste Hindus and the untouchables. Yet, they 
laboured under a theory made popular by Alfred Lyall which remains 
popular to this day, the theory of gradual Brahmanisation, which we know 
today as Sanskritisation. In his Asiatic Studies, Lyall wrote that on the 
‘ethical frontier . . . an everbreaking shore of primitive beliefs . . . tumble 
constantly into the ocean of Brahmanism’. Non-Aryans convert to low 
castes. In time, a 


tribe or individual becomes Brahmanised by adapting what are held to 
be respectable, high-bred manners and prejudices of Brahmanism, and 
afterwards by desire to propitiate gods of a more refined and aristocratic 
stamp, as well as more powerful than their rough-hewn jungle deities.” 


In this sort of moral evolution, low castes move towards Hinduism as a 
natural course; entire centuries of ‘religious’ innovation are lost to this 
theory, which sees Hinduism as the end point for all those who live within 
the territorial space of a ‘Hindu civilization’. If the Chuhras are not Hindus 


3 R Greeven, The Knights of the Broom, Benares, 1894, Preface 
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now, they will be Hindus soon enough, a notion frequently played out in 
the notes which census officials sent to each other, as well as in the circulars 
they sent to the native enumerators. “The practical difficulty is to say at 
what stage a man ceases to become an Animist and becomes a Hindu,’ the 
census reflected, “The Hinduizing process, however, is a very gradual one, 
and it is extremely difficult to say at what stage a man should be regarded 
as having become a Hindu.” 

In order to actualise this belief in the gradual Brahmanisation of the low 
castes, colonial officials documented the traces of Hinduism in the cultural 
kit of the untouchables. In a number of the genealogies of Bala Shah 
Nuri, four of the 10 incarnations were marked out by colonial ethnographers 
to establish a link between the Chuhras and dominant Hinduism. Bala 
Rikhi (fourth), Bir Bamrik (fifth), Ishwar Bala (sixth), and Balmik 
(seventh), were the four, although it must be noted that the genealogies do 
not simply point to the men as incarnations. Sham Rup is equally the 
fourth incarnation, Rajwanti the fifth, Mansa the sixth and Mahen the 
seventh; since they are called the ‘wives’ of the preceptors and not the 
preceptors themselves, they are discounted—this puts into question the 
easy assimilation of Chuhra tradition into Hinduism. The assumption 
which is made from taking the four men as representative of the dominant 
strand in the worship of Bala Shah is that the Chuhras have misdirected 
their worship—their real deity is none other than the Rishi Valmiki, the 
author of the Ramayana. Temple lists the various names of the incarnations 
which sound like Valmiki (including Bala Shah), and then points out that 
they are not incarnations but ‘variations of the name of a sacred personage 
in the scavengers’ hagiography’. That sacred personage is ‘without difficulty 
and beyond all doubt to be identified with Valmiki, the low-caste author of 
the Sanskrit Ramayana.’ Once the determination was made that the 
Chuhras are actually worshipping Valmiki without their conscious know- 
ledge, all the stories which relate to the rishi are now made consonant with 
this assumption. The Chuhras do have stories of Valmiki, stories which 
claim him as one of their own and we will relate some of them to get a sense 
of the complexity of Chuhras’ traditions.” 

Valmiki, in one story, is a servant in the court of Bhagwan, the supreme 
deity. Bhagwan gave Valmiki a coat, which the servant did not wear, but 
buried in a pit. When Bhagwan asked him about the coat, he went to fetch 
it and found a boy in it. ‘Nikal auo, Lal, beg’, (come out quickly, my 
love)}—and so, he was named Lalbeg (lal being the loved one and beg being 
quickly). Another tale tells us that Valmiki was a Bhil (a tribal) and that he 
was a robber. In this story, he confronts seven rishis who tell him that they 
have nothing to give him. They ask him if he has any friends, if his relatives 
will help him if captured. He asks his relatives, but they say, they will not. 
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Distraught, Valmiki returns to the rishis, who ask him to sit and mediate 
upon his evil ways. An ant-hill forms around him, and he recites ‘mra, 
mra’, which sounds like ‘Ram, Ram’. When the ant-hill was broken, his 
bones were found in a serpent’s hole, hence his name Valmiki (from balni, 
serpent’s hole). A third tale takes us to the stories of the Mahabharata. 
Yudisthira attempted to perform the Ashwarnedh yagna, but after the 
ritual eating, the ritual-bell did not ring on its own accord to show that the 
rites had been done to the divinities’ satisfaction. It was found that Valmiki 
was not invited, so he was brought and served 36 dishes by Draupadi. He 
mixed all the food together, for which Draupadi momentarily marked him 
as low-caste. 

The stories summarised above are but a few from the collective folklore 
of the Chuhras. A notable fragment without a story points in an informative 
direction. Lalbeg, born of a barren woman through the intercession of 
Valmiki, retired to Thaneshwar after a glorious military career in Kabul 
and Kashmir. At Thaneshwar, near Karnal, Balmiki died and his tomb was 
built there.” Manjula Sahdev, in an important study, points out that there 
are a number of different Valmikis in the folklore of the subcontinent, and 
one of these Valmikis was indeed at Thanéshwar. He is known as shwapach 
Valmiki, and he is linked to the low-caste communities. Sahdev notes that 
he appears in Raidas’ Bani and that in all likelihood he hailed from a low 
caste. Under pressure from Brahmanism, she suggests, low castes might 
have adopted him as the maharishi, especially given Raidas’ own conflation of 
this man with the author of the Ramayana. A tradition of revering Valmiki 
did exist among the Chuhras of the Punjab, but this worship did not 
include reading the Ramayana, nor did it assume an acceptance of the 
dominant Brahmanical codes inscribed in the epic. The name Valmiki, 
after all, need not be reserved for the maharishi who is said to have 
composed the Ramayana. Others, such as the man at Thaneshwar who’was 
clearly outside the Brahmanical tradition, might have borne that name.” 

It would be absurd to claim that the Chuhras immediately began to think 
of themselves as Hindus because of the claims of the census and the 
questions of census officials. Nevertheless, it is safe to argue that the 
census provided caste Hindus with the means and legitimacy to argue that 
the Chuhras were indeed Hindus. It is to a consideration of the ways in 
which the Hindus tried to claim the untouchables that we will now turn. 


MI 


Contradictions within the major religious groups prevented them from 
smoothly creating social and political communities. Elite Hindus, Muslims 
and Sikhs found that their ideals (of the biradari, qaum and khalsa) could 
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not be realised without great cost. If in the 1890s the reformers had no 
interest in low castes, by the 1910s the untouchables became central to 
their agenda.” In response to legislative and political pressure, elite Hindus, 
Muslims and Sikhs attempted to gather their communities by including as 
many people as possible; representational politics professed to empower 
leaders of communities who could show significant numbers.” To over- 
come the multiple contradictions which prevented the easy construction of 
the ‘community’, the various reformers tried a combination of tactics. The 
first attempt among those who tried to construct a ‘Hindu community’ was 
to invite the lower classes to join their elite ‘brothers and sisters’ in well- 
funded organisations such as the Lok Sevak Mandal and the All Indian 
Achutuddhar Committee. Such groups offered various incentives to lower- 
class entrants, such as subsidised education. The groups hired preachers 
(from various social communities) who travelled through the countryside 
drawing people into their ranks. Prominent among the elite Hindu reformers 
were Lajpat Rai and Swami Shraddhananda (Munshi Ram). Such attempts 
aimed to draw untouchables into the ambit of Hindu leaders and get them 
to identify themselves with the larger Hindu community as well as to 
transform the way they lived their lives. 

What was it about the way untouchables lived that worried caste Hindus? 
The Shraddhananda Dalitudhar Sabha (hereafter SDS) founded in 1921 
claimed to work ‘for the spiritual well-being, religious protection, social 
and economic uplift and educational betterment of the so-called depressed 
classes.’” This very general charter tells us that caste Hindus found that the 
untouchables needed to be ‘lifted’ from their bedraggled state, which was 
not just economic, but deeply spiritual and religious. The nature of this 
uplift needs to be explored more closely in order to clarify the limitations 
of the reforming organisations and their programs. 

B.S. Moonje of the Hindu Mahasabha, in a speech to the Provincial 
Balmiki Conference in Amritsar in 1927, declared that the untouchables 
(specifically the Balmikis or Chuhras) must abandon ‘evil habits and 
customs in the interest of their self-purification and ultimate fusion on 
terms of equality with the so-called touchable classes.” The abandonment 
of these evil habits would take the untouchables well on the way to 
liberation. What are some of these ‘evil habits’? First, ‘uncleanliness 
because it breeds disease and is against religion and the laws of hygiene.’ 
The untouchables must be taught to live cleanly, something which they 
heard from F.L. Brayne and other colonial masters: modernity (laws of 
hygiene) and tradition (religion) come together to enjoin cleanliness, as 
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they will come together in each of the other points that follow. Second, the 
‘use of leavings of food’ should be avoided ‘because it indicates loss of self- 
respect and carries several diseases to the persons eating them.’ Third, 
eating of carrion should be stopped ‘because they are a veritable cause of 
perpetuating untouchability and forbidden from medical standpoint as 
well’. Fourth, the untouchables were urged to ‘practice the rigidest economy 
in the performance of marriage, death and other ceremonies’. Fifth, the 
Chubras were enjoined to give up their ‘drink habits because they make a 
person a physical wreck as misery and destruction comes along with it’. 

Many of the issues adopted by caste Hindus first emerged in the untouch- 
able neighbourhood as local concerns. For example, the anti-liquor cam- 
paign was begun in low-caste neighbourhoods by residents fed up with the 
consumption of wine among their brethren and by the self-destruction 
which ate into the moral fibre of the young. The untouchables’ notion of 
reform was centered around their campaign to build power. Nanak Chand’s 
motto, ‘sachaie, safai’ (truth and cleanliness), was introduced to produce 
untouchables who would be effective in the struggle for freedom. A number 
of issues taken up by the Hindu reformers were already in popular con- 
sciousness, and so the elite reformers simply gave them coherent expression. 
The Hindu reformers propagated simple concepts in simple language. The 
Chuhras absorbed, accepted and reconstructed these concepts and this 
language into their own political and everyday lives. Hindu organisations, 
therefore, gave their ideological discourse coherence by presenting their 
‘class objectives as the consummation of popular objectives’. The domain 
of the ‘people’ and of democratic and popular struggle were colonised at 
this crucial moment by middle-class Hindu ideologies. Hindu organisations 
during the 1920s inserted themselves into the domain of the ‘social’ as the 
very voice of the Hindu, the consummation of the popular objectives of the 
Hindu masses. When untouchable organisations joined the struggle a 
decade later, they confronted the caste Hindus on this terrain. 

A disturbing element in the character of the initiatives from above was 
the paternalism of caste Hindus as well as their inability to analyse the 
causes of untouchability beyond a reversal of culpability (by blaming the 
untouchables’ habits and customs for their oppression). There was much 
that was markedly anti-Muslim which we shall deal with in Section V; the 
anti-Muslim arguments, I argue, were not peripheral, but central to the 
consciousness cultivated by caste Hindu reform efforts in the 1920s. What 
was most startling (and we will return to later) was the way in which the 
Hindu reformers began to deflect the problem of untouchability onto the 
Muslims. 


“ Ernesto Laclau, Politics and Ideology in Marxist Theory. Capitalism, Fascism, Populism, 
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In the mid-1920s, radical untouchables sensed the inadequacy of the pro- 
gram offered by caste Hindus and they responded by starting their own 
political movements.* Across the subcontinent, movements emerged which 
represented people who claimed to be the ‘aboriginal’ inhabitants of the 
land with links beyond antiquity: the Adi-Dravidas, the Adi-Andhras, the 
Adi-Karnatakas, the Adi-Hindus and the Ad-Dharmis. Trilok Nath has 
recently argued that ‘the whole “Adi” myth was inspired by the scholarly 
theories about the Harappan civilization based on the excavation discovery 
of Harappa by Sir John Marshall, Director of Archeology in India in 
1921.“ Marshall’s discoveries provided sustenance for the Adi-Hindus’ 
histories which argued that the untouchables were the original inhabitants 
who were disenfranchised by the invading Aryans; the untouchables, there- 
fore, were the inhabitants of Harappa and the other recently excavated 
cities. The All India Jati Sudhar Mahasabha, founded in March 1922 in an 
untouchable neighbourhood in Delhi, declared: ‘Before the advent of the 
Aryans, we were a flourishing nation. But when the foreign Aryans con- 
quered us they wanted to reduce us to slavery and so they branded us as 
“untouchables” so much so that it received sanction in their religious 
books, for example, the Rigveda.“ 

The myths of the untouchables began to be revised in line with this new 
historiography. Older Chuhra stories told of a time when there was only 
one caste, when Brahman brothers roamed the land. A betrayal brought 
forth a fall and other castes were born. In the new myths, the Chuhras 
claimed a Golden Age, the age when they ruled the land before the Aryan 
invasion. The Brahmans or Aryans were not of the land, but conquerors. 
The consequences of this new myth of origin was that the untouchables 
were encouraged not to trust their high-caste ‘benefactors’, not to assume 
any primordial ‘racial’ bonds and therefore, not to work with them. The 
feeling of being ‘aboriginal’ began to hold sway, to be the dominant norm 
in the political lives of the untouchables. 

In 1925, Periyar wrote that ‘to say that there is no division between the 
Brahmin and Non-Brahmin is like binding up a wound without healing it.’* 
Unlike caste Hindus who simply posited a community of Hindus, Periyar 
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(like many radical untouchables of the mid-20s) asserted the differences in 
order to ‘heal’ the gulf which rent the social fabric. His Self-respect 
Movement in its very name carried the focus of this new low-caste politics, 
one which emphasised the differences in order to build up confidence 
among the low castes. It took comfort in a past without Aryans in order to 
posit a fissure which could not be bridged by an assertion of common 
histories or destinies. Such movements, based on antipathy to Brahmans 
and to the common assertion of a glorious ‘aboriginal’ past, provided the 
political ground for a national untouchable community. Jurgensmeyer, in 
this regard, argues that Ad-Dharm’was not ‘the religion of a caste group, it 
was the religion of a people’.” The ground for the claim to nationhood was 
made through history, and here a history of autonomous creation provided 
the elements for an untouchable nationalism. 

The Adi groups decided to take their claim of ‘racial’ and ‘religious’ 
difference to the 1931 Census in order to thwart the caste Hindu attempt to 
claim them for political reasons and to prove their numerical strength as a 
viable political force.“ At the first Ad-Dharm conference, the untouchables 
requested the Government not to list them as Hindus in the census since 
their faith was Ad-Dharm. ‘We are not a part of Hinduism,’ they argued, 
‘and Hindus are not a part of us.” The Ad-Dharmis began to travel the 
countryside distributing posters and tracts as well as telling the untouch- 
ables to return themselves as Ad-Dharmis. One Government report tells 
us that Mangoo Ram claimed that the ‘Sirkar will grant land, give jobs and 
grant equality of status if they show themselves as “Ad-Dharmis”. This has 
had a magic effect on those classes.’ In the tracts, the Ad-Dhatmis used the 
sarkar ‘in a very mischievous manner’. They encouraged the untouchables 
and other members of the working class ‘to stand on their hind legs, and 
defy the threats of the zamindars’, since the sarkar was on the side of Ad- 
Dharm. This ‘frightened the ignorant zamindars that they should not go 
against the Sirkar.’* In the initial days of the campaign, the diverse tactics 
of the Ad-Dharmis seemed to be helping them get the word across. The 
feeling of independence produced a feeling of solidarity among the un- 
touchables which allowed the Ad-Dharm groups to actively combat the 
Aryas. When the Chuhra leader Chunni Lal Thapar attended a rally in Ali 
Mohalla in Jalandhar during this time, Dogarmal Pradhan, an Ad-Dharm 
activist, asked him to apologise for his extended relationship with the Arya 
Samaj. From the podium, Thapar asked for forgiveness. “The rights of the 
untouchables have been robbed by the Hindu, and you sit there looking 
very sad,’ he said. ‘Chunni Lal is also an untouchable (Chunni lal bhi hai 
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achut), he has committed a mistake, yet he returns in penance and suppli- 
cation (voh bhi minnata kar kar).’*\ He was taken back with open arms. 

British officials deliberated for as long as they could before pronouncing 
judgment on this delicate matter. At first, they decided that it would not 
matter if the Ad-Dharmis were allowed to return as such for they estimated 
that their numbers would not be much. With the Chuhras, however, they 
came upon a familiar problem: whether to return them as Lalbegis, Bala 
Shahis or as Hindus. ‘The question in my opinion,’ wrote the Census 
Commissioner J.H. Hutton, ‘turns on whether or not the Chuhras are a 
definite tribe with a tribal religion distinct from Hinduism. Knowing little 
or nothing of the Punjab, that is a point on which I am not prepared to 
offer an opinion, but my own impression was that the term included almost 
everyone of the scavenging class and had no reference to any specific tribe 
with uniform customs.’ Chuhras are not a ‘tribe’ or a ‘community’, but an 
occupational group, scavengers. In this case, and in the ‘absence of general 
proof’, Hutton concluded, ‘Lal begis cannot be considered as having a 
tribal religion.’ He returned to an earlier theme in order to detach Chuhras 
from Ad-Dharmis: 


“Balmiki” was I think the name of a Hindu Bhil ascetic and a return of 
Balmiki unqualified would probably be taken as Hindu, failing some 
indication to the contrary. Chuhras who fail to return any religion are to 
be classified as “Hindu” unless they state explicitly that they are not.” 


In the case of the Chuhras, the census commissioner decided in favour of 
the Hindus. Even though the issue was left to the enumerators, evidence 
suggests that they counted most Chuhras as Hindus without much ado.” 
The Hindu organisations protested the vague decision of the census 
commissioner, which they argued was a ‘result of a deep laid conspiracy to 
divide and weaken the Hindus of the [Punjab]’.* In response, the Hindu 
and Sikh elite began their own campaign to malign the Ad-Dharmis and to 
put pressure on their tenants and their field labour to return themselves as 
Hindus and Sikhs.“ The protests of the Hindu organisations demonstrated 
their distaste for autonomous mobilisation among the untouchables, some- 
thing which the Chuhras took to heart. The motives of the elites became 
. Clear, and it allowed for a moment of solidarity among untouchables at the _ 
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same time as this assertion revealed a deep-seated fear among caste Hindus. 
This momentary solidarity provided the untouchables with the grounds for 
asking for separate electorates. 

Independence was central to untouchable nationalism and its embodiment 
was Ambedkar. His brave fight against Gandhi and the Congress for 
separate elections was a rallying cry for radical untouchables and his own 
untouchable heritage allowed for a sense of pride (that Ambedkar was a 
Mahar from Bombay Presidency shows how widely the community was 
defined). From Jalandhar, thousands of Chuhras sent their signatures in 
blood to London in support of Ambedkar. The Ad-Dharm Mandal and 
Balmiki Sabha of Jalandhar wanted to send firm proof that Ambedkar 
spoke the truth when he declared that untouchables had been cast out by 
the Hindu society. In order to test the will of the local Hindus, some 
untouchables took a bucket and a rope and went to the Lal Bazar well. 
They tried to fill water, but were stopped by caste Hindus. The caste 
Hindus offered to give the untouchables water, but the untouchables 
wanted to take it themselves. A fight broke out and the bucket fell into the 
well. The incident was reported in local newspapers, cuttings of which were 
sent to Ambedkar as proof of the recalcitrance of Hindus to allow untouch- 
ables any dignity.“ 

On 20 September 1932, six days before the Poona Pact which resolved 
the issue to the satisfaction of Gandhi, the Balmiki Ad-Dharm Mandal met 
at Shimla to discuss their fate.” The major untouchable leaders of the 
Punjab attended, as well as some prominent Arya Samajis. Mangoo Ram 
presided, while Chunni Lal Thapar marshalled his forces against the caste 
Hindu, L. Devi Chand. Issues of interdining, intermarriage and temple- 
entry came up for discussion, with predictable positions taken by the 
Hindus and the untouchables. The Hindus claimed that Aryas regularly ate 
with untouchables and allowed them to enter temples. Shanno Devi, an 
Arya Samaj updeshak said, ‘no one can stop you from going to temples... . 
Though the Hindus have given you trouble you should combine with them 
now. If the Hindus behaved badly, they are sorry; they now want to be 
your friends, to welcome you into their family’. This was the totality of the 
Hindu position expressed by Hindu representatives at the conference. The 
untouchables declared that they would not be taken in by these hollow 
promises and occasional dramatics. When Dr N.L. Varma, an Arya, said 
that he carried refuse from the latrines before the conference, Chunni Lal 
cut him off by saying that ‘he cannot accomplish the work fully well’ unless 
he does it for at least 10 or 15 days. The untouchables were forthright in 
their revolt against political theatre. Yet, at times some untouchables 
succumbed to the drama of the Aryas. After the conference, Shanno Devi 
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took a few untouchable women to the Sanathan Dharm temple in Shimla 
and ‘no one objected’. We do not know what happened during their 
attempt, but in another incident in 1932 at the Sanathan Dharm temple in 
Shimla, seven Balmikis along with some Arya Samaj Congressmen were 
asked to leave by the temple priest.* | 

At the conference, Chunni Lal’s temper flared at one crucial moment 
when Varma charged the untouchables with being induced by the govern- 
ment and the Muslims to disrupt Hindu unity. ‘We are not such fools to act 
in the hands of the Muhammedans or the Government,’ Thapar said, “We 
shall abolish this untouchability ourselves. We will forcibly enter your 
house and then we will dare you to drive us out. We want to remain 
untouchables.’ These lines are memorable. 


We want to preserve this community which history has bequeathed us. 
We want to change our status through political negotiation across the 
divide which separates us. We want to fight for our rights, by ourselves. 
We do not want you to help us, for we want to fight against you. 


This is not a place for mutual understanding, because the balance of 
power is on the side of the caste Hindus; therefore, any ‘mutual’ under- 
standing itself is not possible. A pitfall of nationalist consciousness is the 
desire to idealistically will away the divides without struggling to undo their 
structural realities. 

‘You call yourselves untouchables,’ Shanno Devi said, “but in reality you 
are Hindus.’ In the seemingly innocuous act of naming, so many political 
issues were in danger of erasure. 

Mangoo Ram’s three-part resolution was passed with much noise—that 
the Ad-Dharm movement will continue, that Gandhi should continue his 
work among caste Hindus and that Dr Ambedkar be authorised to make 
any agreement with Gandhi. The inspiration for a struggle governed by the 
untouchables was sought through Dr Ambedkar; in 1930, he said that 
‘nobody can remove your grievances as well as you can and you cannot 
remove them unless you get political power in your own hands.’” Two 
years later the position taken by these untouchable organisations showed 
that they wanted to assume political power and responsibility. This was 
Ambedkar’s greatest moment, the embodiment of all the men and women 
who fought so hard to put their telegrams on the table and make them 
work. When history such as this is made, it is tragic to report its outcome— 
failure. To honour the third part of their resolution, the Balmik Ad-Dharm 
Mandal accepted the Poona Pact on 28 September 1932, two days after 
Ambedkar had signed it. It was commonly known among the untouchables 
as Dr Ambedkar’s agreement, and it was signed ‘in the interest of India’.” 
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Whether these interests were the same as the interests of the untouchables 
is not mentioned. 

The Ad-Dharm alliance, in all fairness, did not fail only because of the 
government and the caste Hindus. It also failed because the hope for an 
untouchable communality could not overcome the genuine fissures between 
the Chuhras and the Chamars. In 1927, the Chuhras formed their own 
Balmiki Ad-Dharm Mandal, but that was largely to develop leadership 
among the Chuhra community to work alongside the Ad-Dharm Mandal 
itself. In the 1930s, the alliance itself began to dissolve as a result of the 
groups becoming heir to two divergent traditions, the Chamars of Raidas/ 
Ravidas and the Chuhras of Valmiki. Raidas, whose songs are found in the 
Granth Sahib, is (along with Kabirdas) a strong critic of caste and social 
inequalities. Punjabi Chamars began to build temples to him in the 1920s 
(in Delhi there has been a Ravidas temple in Jangpura from 1922). The 
Chuhras, by the 1930s, called themselves Balmikis and they claimed Valmiki 
as their preceptor. This in large part came from their close interaction with 
the Arya Samaj. The Balmikis now clashed with the Chamars over which 
guru should take precedence. In the early days of the Mandal, statues of 
both preceptors adorned the Mandal office in Jalandhar. One of the early 
disputes occurred when the Chamars, allegedly, removed the statue of 
Valmiki from the office.” It is not for nothing that Mangoo Ram told Mark 
Jurgensmeyer that the Balmikis had no part in his movement; in the same 
coin, I was told by Balmiki leaders that they had the entire show running 
before Mangoo Ram returned from his sojourn overseas. Antipathy ran 
deep between these two communities, set upon each other by the limited 
stakes at hand. 

In order to continue the potentialities of Ad-Dharm radicalism, even if 
only through the limited community of Balmikis, Gauri Shankar Acharya 
launched an unusual movement in Jalandhar in the early 1930s.% He 
started the Nishkalank (Immaculate) Panth. Acharya understood the need 
for a preceptor from his own community whom his people might follow. 
Valmiki was to be that preceptor, but not as a bridge to Brahmanism; 
Acharya warned his community to be wary of the political and economic 
traps set by caste Hindus through the Arya Samaj. In his tract of 1933, 
Sanskar Bidhi, he declared that Chuhras were not Hindus, since their 
social and religious practices were different. In his tract Haloona, he 
declared that his Nishkalank Panth was a movement for the Chuhras to 
develop dignity and respect among themselves. Brahman mantras were not 
used; instead Acharya made up his own mantras. His use of Valmiki 
enabled him to do two things: to stay away from Brahmanism while 
keeping ties with the Hindu reformers and to carve out an alternative path 
from the Chamars who, he felt, had taken over the Ad-Dharm movement. 
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The intellectual R.C. Sangar characterises the Nishkalank Panth as both 
progressive and reactionary. Progressive because there was a need for a 
separate entity or identity for the political development of the community 
and reactionary because ‘we could not be saved from Hinduism since we 
took our name from Brahmanical Hinduism.’® Acharya’s radicalism was 
compromised at crucial moments, such as in his argument that Ambedkar’s 
position at the Round Table Conference stalled independence. He wanted 
the Balmikis to forsake Ambedkar and to follow Gandhi.“ In 1936, Acharya 
founded a Balmiki Ashram on Mandi Road in Jalandhar to house his 
Nishkalank Panth. Today, in the midst of the distributor shops of Panjabi 
cinema, stands the ashram where Acharya’s son continues his father’s 
legacy. Few turn to it with any seriousness. 


V 


In Lahore, in 1930, the Arya Samaj conducted the shuddhi of 6000 Balmikis; 
in 1933, about 1500 more Balmikis joined their brethren in the realm of 
purity promised by their Hindu friends.* In 1932, Gandhi initiated the 
formation of the Harijan Sevak Sangh to work intensively among the 
untouchables, to bring them to Hinduism under the rule of the Congress. 
Gandhi, in 1933, sounded the call to Thakkar, a call which demanded the 
continuation of older policies, but under the control of Gandhians. ‘Pro- 
paganda we must have, and plenty of it, both among Harijans and caste 
men. But we have to make the propaganda practically self-supporting, 
especially among caste men. In my opinion, the best propaganda is con- 
structive work among Harijans.’”* In a meeting with caste Hindu youth, 
Gandhi told them that ‘the best propaganda is that of personal example. 
Let every Harijan sevak lead a model life of purity and simplicity, clothe 
the Harijan with love, and I am quite sure no counter-propaganda will be 
necessary.’” It has been widely recognised that Gandhi’s fast in 1932, the 
founding of the Harijan Sevak Sangh, the publishing of the Harijan news- 
paper and his Harijan Tour of 1933-34 drew the issue of untouchability 
centrally into the nationalist mainstream. Previously local movements, 
whether untouchable or Arya, now gained a wider audience, even though 
this wider audience never really came to terms with the earlier history of 
dalitudhar. Even G.D. Birla, in 1934, told the press that the problem of 
untouchability ‘is no more one for platform resolutions’, a denial of the 
decade long work of Hindu reformers.* The question of the untouchable 
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came to a head after 1932 with the challenge from Dr Ambedkar and the 
‘aboriginal’ radicalism of the untouchables; both Gandhi and the Aryas 
went into feverish action. The activists who worked in the untouchable 
neighbourhoods did not exchange places with the new Gandhian activists; 
the older activists continued, now under the flag of the Harijan Sevak 
Sangh as well as groups such as the SDS. 

In 1933, some concerned Aryas called a meeting of their active workers 
in Lahore in order to discuss the issue of dalitudhar. They felt that Muslims 
and Christians had made notable inroads into the Chuhra community, and 
now the Ad-Dharmis had secured some measure of influence among the 
low castes. A prominent Brahman pleaded with the workers that this must 
be stopped. In order to do so, he urged someone to volunteer to work full- 
time among the Chuhras. A young man who hailed from the United 
Provinces, Ami Chand, volunteered. He took up residence in Neela 
Gumbad in Lahore, from where he preached under the banner of the 
Dalitudhar Mandal in 1934-35. Charged with the power of Ad-Dharm and 
the songs of Bala Shah, the Chuhras initially cursed him and showered him 
with stones. In the sweepers’ strike of 1935, Ami Chand joined the marches 
and was imprisoned for 642 months for his pains. That experience earned 
him the trust of the sweepers. Within a year he was joined by Chennu Devi 
of the Kanya Mahavidyalaya, Hans Raj and Sadhu Yodhnath, and together 
they worked to win over the Chuhras to Hinduism. Sadhu Yodhnath 
composed hymns and songs which were sung as the Balmikis introduced 
the worship of Maharishi Valimiki into their lives, and Ami Chand wrote 
Valmiki Prakash in 1936 which became the staple tract of the Balmiki 
community.® Bhajans were crucial to the activism of these Arya Samajis, 
for much of their politics revolved around promoting the worship of the 
rishi. G.D. Birla urged Thakkar and the Harijan Sevak Sangh in 1936 to 
initiate such a politics. ‘Millions of Harijans may be lost to the Hindus,’ he 
wrote, and ‘the only thing we can do to prevent such a thing is to serve the 
Harijans in those areas [of religion] and to some extent, I feel that we 
should also increase our expenditure on Bhajans and Kathas . . . . This is 
the only way to prevent the mischief [of conversion].’” While Ami Chand 
and Sadhu Yodhnath appreciated the importance of bhajans, they also 
stressed the pedagogical value of Ami Chand’s tract. The first part of the 
Valmiki Prakash, after all, is written as a conversation between a Ram 
Sevak and a Balmiki man. It is just after dawn. The Ram Sevak is at his 
temple, reading from the Ramayana. As he takes the name of Valmiki in a 
stray shlok, a Balmiki man who has been sweeping the street comes upto 
the temple filled with curiosity. He asks the Ram Sevak a series of ques- 
tions about Valmiki and the Balmikis. In the conversation which follows, 
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the Ram Sevak makes a number of interesting observations which we will 
follow through a close reading of this programmatic tract.” 

Ami Chand situates his tract himself: it begins as a sustained attack on 
the Ad-Dharm movement, particularly on the characters of Achutananda 
(of Kanpur) and Shuddrananda (of Jalandhar). He accuses them of being 
either Christians or Muslims, since they wish to separate untouchables 
from Hindus. He declares unequivocally that ‘Adi-Hindu is not a jati.’ 


We ask Achutananda that if you are Adi-Hindus, then what is your 
esteemed holy book? Who is your main deity? What are your flags and 
symbols? To these questions of ours Achutananda has no answer; yes, 
sometimes they say that our guru is Kabir and Raidasji. Then we say 
that if Kabirdas and Raidas are your gurus, then we ask is it not true that 
Kabir was the disciple of the famous Bairagi, Ramananda, and wor- 
shipper of Ram?” 


In the same spirit, Ami Chand argues, Raidas was a worshipper of Krishna. If 
this is the case, then the Adi-Hindus cannot be a ‘religious community’. To 
one who tries to deny the rigidity of his definition, he has this to say: ‘If you 
say that you do not have a religious book, no guru, then you are an 
irreligious atheist (dharamhin nastik).’” ‘Keep it in mind,’ he concludes, 
‘these people [the preachers of Ad-Dharm] are bent on destroying our 
house and destroying us. For this reason, do not listen to them. The eternal 
Hindu religion and Hindu jati should receive devotional acclaim.’™ 

The Balmiki man brings the discussion to that very Hindu religion by 
asking the Ram Sevak about Valmiki. The Ram Sevak rehearses a number 
of stories, not only from religious scriptures, but also from popular legend 
and folklore, although he gives them a pedagogical value which is unmistak- 
able. In one story, Valmiki was kidnapped by a Bhil (tribal) woman when 
he was a child. It was god’s will that Valmiki go to the Bhils because ‘if 
Valmiki did not go to the houses of the Bhils, there would not have been 
reform (udhar) for the Bhils.’* The word used is udhar, reform, the word 
which the Arya groups used for their own activities among untouchables. 
Just as it was god’s will for Valmiki to go to the Bhils, so too it is divinely 
ordained that the Aryas go to the Balmikis. 

The Balmiki man interrupts again, and asks a question which logically 
follows from the imputed link between the Balmikis and Valmiki—was 
Valmiki of low caste as well? ‘Maharaj’, asks the Balmiki, ‘tell us if 
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Valmiki was our ancestor (pita guru) or our teacher (shiksha guru)?’ The 
Ram Sevak replies, ‘Shri Valmikiji is your teacher not your ancestor.’” If 
Valmiki was the ancestor of the Balmikis, that would mean one of two 
things: that either caste Hindus revered a book written by a low caste or 
that the Balmikis are not low castes at all and, therefore, they should be 
exalted in status. Neither was acceptable. In one of the stories which the 
Ram Sevak had told earlier, he mentioned that Valmiki was considered a 
Bhangi because at a Pandav sacrifice he said that he was a Chandal; this is a 
statement of alliance with the low castes rather than a statement about 
bloodlines.” The Balmiki perseveres, ‘then what is our ancestry?’ The 
Ram Sevak recites a shlok—Brahman Shudra Sansargat jat: Chandalmuch- 
yate. In the contact between a Brahman and a Shudra, the Ram Sevak 
translates, the Mehtars were created ‘and in memory of this comes the 
Mehtars work of sweeping and removing nightsoil. For this reason you are 
a Hindu’.” Of course, the shlok does not mention sweeping or night-soil, 
nor does it say anything of Mehtars or Hindus. What it says is that the 
Chandals emerged through the union of a Brahman and a Shudra. The rest 
is a loose interpretation of the various strands of logic which emerge out of 
the Arya rewriting of history.” It is remarkable how the very act of reciting 
from Sanskrit and then translating so loosely can be used as the centrepiece 
in a very contentious argument; but, who among the Balmikis had access to 
Sanskrit to challenge these words which the Brahmans charge with the 
divine itself (this although they may have understood the terms Brahman, 
Shudra and Chandal)?” 

If Valmiki is not the ancestor of the Balmikis, then why should they 
revere him? ‘When and why did we make Valmiki our guru,’ asks the 
fictional Balmiki. The Brahmans, the Ram Sevak answers, did not allow 
others to read the Vedas. Valmiki said that all people, from Brahmans to 
Chandals, can read the Ramayana. ‘Seeing the kindness of this man, your 
elders thought it fit to revere him since he allowed you to read the 
Ramayan.’ He was chosen as a guru, for gurus are necessary. ‘Guru bin 
gati nahin, Shah bin pat nahi’ says the Ram Sevak: without a guru there is 
no way (to god), without a ruler there is no honour. Hindus do not like to 
see the face of a man who has no guru, the Ram Sevak pointed out, hence 
it was fitting to take a guru." What proof is there, the Balmiki asks, that 
Valmiki is the guru of Balmikis? Balmikis keep the Ramayana, the Ram 
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Sevak replies, they sing songs which mention the maharishi and they keep 
his statue in their homes. For example, writes Ami Chand, in Lahore’s 
Dilli Darwaza area, there is a Balmiki called Kajjaram who has a picture of 
Valmiki. ‘I have seen it with my own eyes,’ says the Ram Sevak.” 

If a guru is necessary, the Balmiki asks, why do we not simply revere 
Lalbeg? On this point the Ram Sevak is categorical: ‘Bhai, Lalbeg is a 
disciple of Valmiki.’ He then begins a ferocious attack on the ‘Qadiani 
Maulana Ahmediya’, that is, Mirza Ghulam Ahmad of Qadian. ‘Those 
people who call themselves Lalbegis are mistaken. You people should call 
yourselves Balmikis forever.’* The tone is angry, almost intolerant. The 
very mention of Lalbegi, even in a staged discussion, raises his ire. The 
anti-Muslim tenor of Ami Chand’s book falls in line with a long-standing 
attempt by caste Hindu reformers to colour any ‘Muslim’ practice in the 
lives and faith of the Chuhras as the reason for their ‘backwardness’. For 
instance, the manner of burial. Delhi Mehtars buried their dead and 
chanted ‘Allah ki sipurd’ on their return from the graveyard. The Aryas 
wanted the Mehtars to adopt their neo-Vedic rituals. When SDS took up 
the issue of disposal of the dead, one of their untouchable preachers of 
Delhi, Nanak Chand, fought with his caste fellows to stop burial in favour 
of cremation. He, along with his friend and comrade Karam Chand, was 
able to make the elders accept cremation at the edge of the cremation 
grounds at Nigambodh Ghat, a slur which the elders accepted grudgingly.™ 
From ritualised eating practices to myths, the dismissal of anything ‘Muslim’ 
was carried out efficiently and ruthlessly.” 

If the untouchables exorcised Muslims from their everyday lives, would 
that ensure their freedom? ‘If we are Hindus’, the Balmiki man in Ami 
Chand’s Valmiki Prakash asks, ‘then why are we considered to be untouch- 
able and will untouchability ever be abolished?’ This question calls for a 
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long answer, which turns on the notion of karma. Those who do bad things 
are untouchable. Look at the Bhil woman, the Ram Sevak says, from 
whose hand Ram ate her jootha, her leavings. After Valmiki said that he 
was a Mehtar, even Krishna ate with him. Brahmans ate with Kabir. If you 
are clean, then there should be no objection to eating with you. Yet, the 
Ram Sevak rehearses the story of Guru Jhaumpra and the betrayal and fall 
of the Chuhras. The untouchables were punished for moving the cow, but 
they will be allowed re-entry into the fold in the Fourth Age, in the Kalyug. 
Of course, the story is told differently, for in the Chuhra version the 
brothers say that they will allow Jhaumpra back in the Fourth Age, but god 
says that in the Fourth Age only the Chuhras will gain resurrection while 
the Muslims and Hindus will tremble with fear. Ami Chand used the 
traditions in a creative way, transforming the untouchables’ overall argu- 
ment of betrayal in order to make ‘Hinduization’ more amenable. The 
Fourth Age is here, he announces, so untouchables should join their Hindu 
family. In an inspired move, Ami Chand criticises the decline in Hinduism 
(such as Brahmans eating meat, drinking liquor and marrying Shudras), 
whose reform includes the end to untouchability; the reform, however, 
comes with an end to intermarriage—a point of contention. 

The Ram Sevak makes a series of familiar pronouncements which carry 
the message that the untouchables will not be treated as untouchables if 
they lead clean lives. Give up meat (especially beef), stop drinking liquor 
and do not gamble. Clean your homes and your clothes. Be constant in 
your devotion to Valmiki: ‘It is the duty (dharm) of every Balmiki brother 
to propagate the Valmiki Prakash.” Above all, the book argues, ‘Leave all 
Muslim customs and adopt Hindu manners. Do not bury your dead, only 
cremate them. Muslims should not be allowed in your ceremonies; if they 
come, God will not accept the ceremony.’” If all these things are followed, 
writes Ami Chand, the Hindus will not be distant from the untouchables, 
particularly the Balmikis. “Your untouchability will go if you stop doing 
bad karm things’: your untouchability, the untouchability of the low 
castes which they bring on themselves by their conduct. ‘Keep it in mind,’ 
Ami Chand wrote in the preface, ‘I am offering in all simplicity a sermon 
on religion (dharm). My view is that when you attain strength with your 
religion, then you people will be able to develop in all sorts of ways.” 
Religious community and loyalty provide the firmest basis for the removal 
of untouchability. This, in sum, was the message of the Aryas to the 
Balmikis: ‘You are Hindu, your religion is Hindu, Vedas are your holy 
books, Valmiki is your guru. Those who do circumcision, get married in 
the Muslim style, do their funerals in the Muslim style, they do a great sin.’ 
“Your guru is Valmiki, your God is Ram. This is because you are Ram 
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Bhakts, for this reason you must be devoted to Ram in order to gain 
deliverance. The Balmiki then says: ‘The Hindu jati is what binds us with 
blood. For this reason, whatever the Hindu community does is for our 
good. No one else will do things for our good.” Community loyality is a 
populist element which can be articulated for any form of politics (from 
socialist to fascist); when ‘community’ is constructed around blood-lines, 
the racial boundaries circumscribes the untouchables’ choices. Forging ties 
with those who do not ‘share blood’ becomes improbable. In this sense, the 
Valmiki Prakash provided the roots of a reactionary populism. 

The tract was distributed widely, having been given the stamp of approval 
from major Arya Samaj and Gandhian leaders. Most Balmikis appreciated 
the bhajans which made up the second half of the book, for these allowed 
them to conduct religious services in line with the argument in the first half 
of the book.” The Mehtars of Delhi began to refer to Ami Chand as 
‘Maharaj’, to not only indicate their respect for him, but also ironically to 
mock his pretentious rendition of their history; he was, to be sure, a very 
young man in the eyes of the elders, and he did make some very bold and 
audacious statements.” To some, Ami Chand made a persuasive argument. 
While it revealed the limitations of caste Hindu reform, it put forward its 
point as the only way for the Balmikis to gain some measure of status in 
their larger social networks. If the Balmikis behave in a clean manner 
(which includes distancing themselves from Muslims), then they wil] gain 
respect from caste Hindus. In an attempt to flatter the Balmikis, the 
maharishi is given to them as someone to revere. He, however, is not 
offered as an ancestor—it is on this point that the Balmikis clashed with 
caste Hindus, but to begin the argument is already to enter the terms of 
Ami Chand Pandit. The debate is not about whether the Balmikis are 
Hindus or not, but whether they can claim the rishi as their own as Hindus. 
To hold Valmiki back, in fact, is a way for Ami Chand to deny the 
untouchables parity in a distant past at the same time as other caste Hindus 
offer it by saying that the untouchables are fallen Rajputs. Both arguments 
reinforce the claim that the untouchables have an intimate relationship 
with Hinduism. The debates which follow are academic, for the Balmiki 
now debated from within a ‘Hindu’ community. 
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In order to actualise their claim to Hinduism, Balmikis and other untouch- 
ables put forward three basic demands for reform—temple-entry, inter- 
marriage and interdining. These three demands emerged from a theory of 
untouchability: that it relied upon certain spatial and kinship exclusions. 
The demand for reform should not be seen as the goal of the untouchables, 
but only as a means to the abolition of untouchability. As means, the 
demands aimed to accentuate the caste contradictions; they were to challenge 
the ‘liberalism’ of caste Hindus, to make them respond to their claims. The 
demand for reform was not only initiated to palliate the contradictions, but 
also to make them adapt and ameliorate the lives of the untouchables. The 
untouchables called for reforms to help their daily lives, no doubt, but also 
to stress their demand for the removal of the very conditions for reform, 
the very system which required reform. Untouchable groups, therefore, 
demanded access to temples only so that they might enjoy the fruits of 
Hinduism ‘as long as we are counted as Hindus and undue advantage is 
taken of our numbers by the Hindus’.* The bitter tone came from the 
anger that untouchables are needed as labourers and voters, but not as 
friends and family. But the demand for reform was also an ironic challenge, 
for the untouchables knew that caste Hindus would not pursue the reforms. 
In that sense, the demand for reform was a political instrument, devised to 
demonstrate the hypocrisy of the liberalism of the reformers. The cry for 
reform, therefore, must be heard as a demand (however inchoately formu- 
lated) for recognition of the political initiative of the untouchable, since 
that cry is a weapon to illuminate the social contradictions of Hinduism in 
practice. The demand for reform also shows the gradual incorporation of 
the politics of the Balmikis, as they turned to the very framework of reform 
set by caste Hindus. 

The Vaikom Satyagraha in Travancore in 1924 brought the issue of 
temple-entry to the fore as well as demonstrated the various uses of 
reform. In 1925, at a Depressed Classes Conference at Nipani, Ambedkar 
extended a challenge to Hinduism. The issue before the untouchables was 
not temple-entry as such, but the value of the Brahmanical scriptures. 
Vaikom priests coaxed Gandhi with quotations from the shastras. To 
Ambedkar, this clearly indicated that ‘either we should burn all these 
scriptures to ashes or verify and examine the validity of their rules regard- 
ing untouchability.’ If the priests’ claim for untouchability was proved, 
what should the untouchables do? Should they submit to the shastras, or 
should they argue that ‘these scriptures are an insult to people.” The limits 
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of liberalism came at the scriptures; to demonstrate that, temple-entry was 
a viable political tactic and a challenge to caste Hindus. In 1930, at Parvati, 
Ambedkar clarified his challenge and threat to Hinduism: ‘Your problems’, 
he said to the untouchable Satyagrahis, ‘will not be solved by temple-entry. 
Politics, economics, education, religion—all are part of the problem. 
Today’s satyagraha is a challenge to the Hindu mind . . . . Are the Hindus 
ready to consider us men or not; we will discover this today.’* In this 
context, in the late 1930s, Ambedkar challenged some Lahori Hindus to 
show him a Sanathan Dharm temple which would open its door to untouch- 
ables. The caste Hindus had no reply. Mahatma Hans Raj asked Santram 
to find a priest who might allow untouchables to enter his temple; after that 
transgression, the priest was to be paid Rs 50 to purify the temple with 
Ganga water.” The deception did not take place, but it demonstrates the 
risk of symbolic reform: if reform is a tactic, it can be so for both sides. 
Temple-entry functioned as a challenge, as a way to provoke caste Hindus 
to deliver on their promises; but it also provided caste Hindus with an easy 
way to side-step structural change, by allowing symbolic tours of temples 
by untouchables. 

Intermarriage and interdining provided caste Hindus and untouchables 
with further issues for challenge and symbolic ripostes. Ritual interdining 
was a major part of most Congress campaigns for dalitudhar. For instance, 
a few Congressmen or other reformers enter an untouchable hamlet, give a 
speech, take a tour of the hovels, and then, share a meal with some 
untouchables. It is not as if the untouchable and caste Hindu ate from the 
same plate, but they ate side by side. This symbolic act, of eating ‘together’ 
summed-up the program of dalitudhar for many Congressmen. In 1937, 
Gandhi announced that ‘given the proper confirmation with the rules of 
cleanliness, there should be no scruple about dining with anybody.’* Yet, 
Gandhi’s concern for the orthodox led him to be cautious; he feared that 
the ‘time has not come for that call [for interdining]. The people won’t 
respond to all my calls and rightly.’ Besides, he felt that interdining was not 
essential for the removal of untouchability.” Shraddhananda, however, 
felt that the issue needed to be addressed immediately. His definitions of 
‘interdining’ enabled him to address the issue without worrying about 
orthodoxy. Not the ‘promiscuous eating out of the same cup and dish like 
Muhammadans, but partaking food in separate cups and dishes, cooked 
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and served by decent Shudras.”® We will allow them to serve us, he says, 
only if they are ‘decent’ and clean. Interdining meant that it was acceptable 
for untouchables to cook and serve caste Hindus. In 1923, Malaviya 
‘appealed for the removal of untouchability’, but he did not ‘of course . . . 
force high class Hindus to eat with them or intermarry.” To force these 
issues on the orthodoxy was counterproductive, a fear which provoked the 
reformers to avoid the issue entirely. 

‘The real remedy for breaking Caste’, Ambedkar wrote in a lecture he 
was to deliver to the Jat Pat Torak Mandal in Lahore in 1936 (but which 
was cancelled because it questioned the scriptures), ‘is intermarriage. 
Nothing else will serve as the solvent of Caste.’ The barriers of social life 
were indeed the ‘source of the disease’, but what is its cure? Why is 
intermarriage and interdining uncommon? Because it is ‘repugnant to the 
beliefs and dogmas which the Hindus regard as sacred.’ In other words, 
‘the real remedy is to destroy the belief in the sanctity of the Shastras.”” 
Gandhi, on this issue, was adamant: ‘I regard the giving or taking of son 
and daughter in marriage, to or from any person one likes, as (mere) 
license.’'® ‘License’ meant that it was freedom without restriction, without 
any form of social mediation. But that sort of freedom is impossible, since 
social interaction calls for some form of mediation. The untouchables 
protested against one form of mediation, the practice of untouchability, 
and called for its abolition. If untouchability was secured through blood- 
lines, through the mechanism of heredity, then marriage relations were a 
necessary place for change. Ambedkar and other radical untouchables 
argued for social mediation founded on an alternative ground than blood, 
but their claim put at risk the very mechanisms of power which participated 
in the reproduction of the status world. To stabilise that status world, the 
only resolution which was offered to the social contradictions was symbolic 
acts; these acts worked as metaphors and not as examples for social 
practice. Symbolic intermarriage was a difficult thing to accomplish, but 
the cinema was a good place for it. 

Achut Kanya, made by Himanshu Rai in 1936 (Bombay Talkies), is a 
story of unrequited love between an untouchable girl, Kasturi (played by 
Devika Rani) and a Brahman boy, Mohanlal (played by Ashok Kumar). 
The lovers cannot consummate their attachment, so each marries within ' 
his or her caste. Towards the end of the movie, Kasturi’s untouchable 
husband starts a fight with Mohanlal, with whom he thinks Kasturi might 
flee. To stop the fight, Kasturi jumps in front of a moving train. Two points 
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need to be made about this film. One, it is the untouchable woman in the 
end who sacrifices herself in order to stop the battle between the untouch- 
able man and the caste Hindu man. It is her tragic end which is to bring the 
men together. Second, the movie was made possible in large part because 
of Devika Rani’s own upper-caste position, one which allowed no real 
transgression to take place—it was genuine play-acting. Even here symbolic 
action is inserted as a way of easing social conflicts and tempering the 
realisation that popular objectives (such as equality) are posed with severe 
limitations. One of the most visible symbolic actions of this period was the 
construction of temples for the Balmikis, and it is to that which we shall 
now turn. 


Vil 


One of the most striking things about the temples dedicated to Maharishi 
Valmiki is the universal claim of their antiquity. Whether in Jalandhar, 
Karnal, Delhi or Shimla, the local Balmiki population proudly proclaim 
the pre-historic -roots of their shrines as well as their ancestral connection 
with the maharishi. Age and community play central roles in the imagina- 
tions of north Indians. The rishis in folklore live for hundreds of thousands 
of years, serving a narrative device to show that their wisdom from all 
those years is indeed great. Each community and caste provides us with 
elaborate stories of the formation of their ‘people’ into a community, often 
being premised upon the divine origin of the founder of the community. 
For these reasons, the location of Maharishi Valmiki at the centre of the 
Balmiki community’s self-definition is perhaps understandable. It was with 
a sense of unease, therefore, that I probed the elders to tell me the stories 
of the founding of their temples, who built them, what structures existed 
on the sites before, who funded the temples, etc. The temple in Ali 
Mohalla in Jalandhar was the most difficult, since it had been recently 
rebuilt. It seemed that I would never know when the older shrine had been 
built. Despite the desire to claim antiquity for our shrines, it is only rarely 
that we put up commemorative stones which indicate foundation details. 
There was a stone at Ali Mohalla, but it only recounted details of the 
recent rebuilding: the important history here was the recent one, the one 
which was most meaningful. After all, whenever I broached the question of 
the older shrines, the Balmikis asked me to comment on the beauty of the 
new one. It was a dramatic structure, towering in the main bazaars of 
Jalandhar city. By all indications, it provided the community with meaning 
and sustenance. 

Om Prakash Gill, an aging leader from the Balmiki community, who was 
interviewed by Mark Jurgensmeyer a decade ago, was familiar with the 
questions of historians. He was startled by my knowledge of the old 
traditions, the stories of Lalbeg, which I recounted to him from my readings 
of colonial ethnography. It was a curious moment, to be telling the native 
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what the colonial official had ‘stolen’ and what the Hindu nationalist had 
told him to forget. I had come to him through people whom he trusted, 
Bhagwan Das and Lahori Ram Balley, both fiery Ambedkarites whose 
service to the untouchables of Punjab is unparalleled. I came along with 
R.C. Sangar, an intellectual of the Bahujan Samaj Party (Ambedkar 
faction). Gill smiled as I recounted the stories, stories which the younger 
militants took as a charter for their recent disenchantment with the Hindu 
nationalists. After a short time, he took my hand and told me what stood 
on the ground before the temple was constructed. The shrine was known as 
Darbar Saheb, he said, and it was a shrine to Bala Shah Nuri and Lalbegi. 
As the faithful entered that shrine, he said, they saw a series of niches on 
the far wall. In each niche, the faithful lit a small lamp (chirag)."™ 

Scattered across the verdant landscape of the Punjabi plains, in the midst 
of the untouchable hamlets, stood many such shrines which resembled the 
upright tail of a cow (gai ki dum ki shakal) from afar. They faced the east, 
and on one wall facing the door there were niches for the faithful to place 
Jamps in honour of Bala Shah. On thursdays, the faithful gathered at these 
shrines and offered sacrifices which included churman, an offering made 
from bread crumbs, butter and sugar. Animal heads were only offered on 
the consecration of the shrines, during which time the head and knives 
were buried.'’* A German missionary described the shrines thus: 


The only way in which they appear to follow [Bala Shah] appears to be 
by erecting mud mounds, generally of very simple structure, but some- 
times terraced, on which is planted a bamboo with a coloured rag 
attached by way of flag. Here they burn chiraghs (little earthern saucers 
with a lip at one end, filled with oil, and with a wick hanging out over 
the lips), and prostrate themselves while they ask for temporal favours 
at the hand of their Guru. The bamboo and rag are almost always very 
short, unlike that which faqirs put up: the reason being, I presume, that 
the higher castes would not allow the Chuhras to manifest too prominent a 
symbol of their faith.’ 


The gyani encouraged the faithful to light lamps and to honour the various 
pirs who revealed the glory which is due to the Chuhras at resurrection. In 
the 1920s, ali this changed. A cardboard cut-out of Valmiki was installed in 
the Ali Mohalla shrine. which was renamed Valmiki Darbar. A shrine in 
Mohalla Sangra, known as Bala Shah ka Mandir, was also offered to 
Valmiki. The people who effected the conversion were surprisingly those 
who were most suspicious of Hinduism, Balmiki Ad-Dharm activists.” 
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Just as Balmikis claim that the Ali Mohalla temple is the first temple to 
Valmiki, so too do they claim that the most famous Valmiki temple stands 
in New Delhi on Mandir Marg. Mandir Marg is a celebrated place in itself, 
being on both tourist and pilgrimage maps. Buses filled with believers in 
god and culture come to marvel at an entire road blessed with shrines, 
including the Laxmi Narayan (Birla) Temple (after whom many believe the 
street was named). This is indeed a confluence within the capital, Delhi’s 
prayag. The oldest building is a different sort of temple, the Harcourt 
Butler school (1917), built to facilitate the newly arrived children of the 
senior government services. The major building activity began in the 
1930s. First, the Saint Thomas Church, whose foundation stone was laid by 
the viceroy’s wife, Lady Willingdon on 30 January 1932. That same year, a 
few hundred yards down the street, the NDMC set up its solitary sanitary 
store to hold supplies as well as to house bullock carts and bullocks. 

Save one temple, the New Delhi Kalibari built by Bengali bureaucrats in 
the 1930s, the other temples have one family in common: the Birlas. In 
1937, the Birla family paid for the Mahabodhi Society Buddhist Temple, 
which was opened in 1938 by Gandhi. In 1938, the Sanathan Dharma 
Laxmi Narayan Temple was opened, funded by Seth Raja Baldev Dass 
Birla. In 1939, the Hindu Mahasabha building was opened, thanks to the 
generosity of the sons of B.D. Birla. Further down, at the end of the road, 
the Birlas funded another temple, one which they graced only on special 
occasions—the Maharishi Valmiki Temple (1937). One question which 
struck me was why the Birlas spent a fair sum of money on a temple not a 
mile away from one of the biggest temples in north India, the Laxmi 
Narayan Temple. This was odd because outside the Laxmi Narayan Temple, 
a large sign proclaims that ‘this temple is open to all Hindus (including 
Harijans subject to the prescribed conditions of cleanliness, full faith and 
sincere devotion).’ To give the Balmikis their own temple, dedicated to 
their own guru, was one way of preventing their frequent presence at the 
Birla Temple. 

The 1937 Valmiki temple came after almost two decades of struggle by 
the Balmikis to build a religious shrine at the site. Around 1918, Master 
Prabhu Dayal, Devli Kheema and Nihal Chand decided to build a shrine in 
the area beside the ridge. Some have suggested that some Chuhras might 
have been living here, but this is not proven. Prabhu Dayal had just 
migrated to Delhi from Meerut district where he worked along with the 
Arya Samajis. Initially, these three pioneers erected a crude shrine. Sant 
Chandrabhan told me that it was a shrine to Baba Shiv, the guru of many 
Bhangis of Meerut district. When I spoke of Lalbegi, the sant indicated 
that both Baba Shiv and Lalbegi are gurus, although in Meerut Baba Shiv 
was more popular.'® The shrine, however, was kaccha and a decade later it 
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. needed to be renovated. A decade later, however, the activists of SDS 

urged the Chuhras to kill Bala Shah and to worship Valmiki. When Lila 
Ram and Dhannath approached Ganpat Rai, who was then the secretary 
of the Hindu Mahasabha, they did so in the context of the delegitimisation 
of their worship practices. Lila Ram and Dhannath were both workers in 
the NDMC, and they were involved with Ganpat Rai in the Mehtar Union. 
Further, the Mahasabha building was being built next door and they felt 
that he might help them with their construction of a permanent structure. 
They wanted to build a temple, a room for a pujari, a hall for the education 
of the children and an attached bath and toilet. They told Ganpat Rai that 
they had no money to construct the building, and that the municipality 
threatened to confiscate their land if they did not build on it. Ganpat Rai 
and Murli Dhar Taneja (of the Hindu Mahasabha) approached some 
philanthropists, such as the Birlas. In order to institutionalise their relation- 
ship with the Balmikis, they formed the Balmiki Hindu Mahasabha and the 
New Delhi Balmiki Hindu Sabha, involving Lala Banwari Lal, a prominent 
Arya and a wealthy contractor, as a major financier. The Sabha approached 
Major Dean of the Delhi Improvement Trust and assured him that they 
had begun to collect funds for a temple. Jugal Kishore Birla, Thakkar Baba 
of the Harijan Sevak Sangh, leading contractors of Delhi and donations 
from the Balmiki locality made up the shortfall. In 1937, the temple was 
inaugurated by the senior vice-President of the Delhi Municipal Corpor- 
ation, Rai Bahadur Harish Chand.’ Valmiki had a place in Delhi. 

The second major Valmiki temple was built at Ajmeri Gate, and its 
history is similar. In front of Ajmeri Gate in the old city of Delhi, there was 
a large tank and a field which made the Gate cool and peaceful. In an arch 
in the city wall, low-caste men and women sat and enjoyed the air. Khwaju 
and Chandu spent most of their time there at the turn of the century, 
smoking charas and occasionally plying their trade of cutting hair and 
shaving beards. The alcove was known as Khwaju ki thek. Sharing their 
alcove, was a statue of a goddess, the immortal Devi, goddess of the low 
castes. In the next alcove, there was a sikr to Baba Shiv, that deity of the 
low castes of western UP, beside which the famous Safel wala Baba held 
court. Today there is a mazhar to this Syed or Safel wala Baba and low 
castes such as Chamars, Khatiks, Dulaks and Balmikis come to pay homage 
to him. Mangal Singh, Jauri Chaudhuri, Nanak Chand and Ginna Pandit, 
all of them working with the Arya Samaj, came to Khwaju in the late 1920s 
and told him to place a murti of Valmiki next to this spot, since he used to 
sit there anyway. Khwaju agreed, and when the wall was broken (after 
1947), a permanent temple was erected there." 
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Soon Valmiki temples began to be constructed everywhere, in Shimla in 
1931, in Hoshiarpur, Patiala, Allahabad, Meerut, Dehradun and in Lahore. 
Bala Shah Nuri was on the way to his death and Valmiki was on the way to 
his birth. 


Vill 


‘Keep faith in yourself,’ Ami Chand Pandit wrote, ‘look after yourself and 
try to achieve things with valour.”"' Ami Chand, in a shrewd appropriation 
of the popular desire for autonomy, physical strength and self-determination, 
suggested that valour is the means to worthy ends. The word is purusharth, 
which carries suggestions of manhood and virility as well as valour. Be 
manly, be virile, be valourous. As an example of valour, the Ram Sevak of 
Ami Chand’s imagination told the Balmiki the story of two brave Balmikis. 
When Teg Bahadur was beheaded in Delhi by Aurangzeb’s army, his son 
Guru Gobind Singh wanted his body back in the Punjab. Two Balmikis, 
Ghasita and Jena, took the body and brought it to the guru.’” In this tale, 
valour was duty and fealty, as well as honour. To achieve things with 
valour, however, had a more militaristic invocation—to achieve things with 
valour is a call to arms. 

From the very inception of the dalitudhar movement in Delhi, the 
question of the liberation of the untouchables was brought to a crisis by 
transferring the problem to the Muslims. Each symbolic action was designed 
in such a way as to put the ‘blame’ for the untouchability and the difficulty 
of its abolition on the ‘Muslims’. In 1921, in a letter to Gandhi, Shrad- 
dhananda described an incident which occurred as he took some untouch- 
ables to draw water from a well in Delhi city. The ‘Muslim Congressmen 
stood in the way,’ he complained, ‘and it seemed that even the Arya 
samajists would not be able to keep the depressed classes free from the 
machinations of the bureaucracy.’ Since a fair number of élite Muslims 
worked for the Delhi Municipal Committee, their actions were taken as 
representative of ‘Muslim’ actions. That they acted according to the dictates 
of the colonial municipality or that their fears of the transmission of 
impurities from the low castes, was not to enter into the context; only that 
they were ‘Muslims’. ‘A musalman trader of Sadr’, he wrote, ‘went to the 
length of saying that even if Hindus allowed these men to draw water from 
common wells, the Musalmans would forcibly restrain them from drawing 
water because they (the Chamars) ate carrion.” This does not inspire a 
discussion on the hold these notions of purity have on segments of the 
population, but it simply allows Shraddhananda to reflect on the barrier 
which the ‘Muslims’ posed against dalitudhar. 
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Another indication of the sustained attempt at placing the Muslim between 
the untouchable and liberty is from 14 February 1924. Shraddhananda and 
Deshbandhu Gupta took some untouchables to draw water from a well in 
Hauz Qazi, a predominantly Muslim locality. The previous day, Malaviya 
called for the admission of the untouchables into the ‘inner circle of Hindu 
society’, a statement which inspired this adventure. But the reformers did 
not go anywhere near the ‘Hindu society’, as they stumbled into the inner 
circle of ‘Muslim society’. Some local Muslim leaders took offence to 
this action and a dispute arose. Why did the reformers bring the untouch- 
ables into their locality, they asked, especially when they had wells in the 
Hindu localities which were not open to untouchables and needed to be 
challenged? Why did the reformers wish to prolong their hypocritical 
politics of opening wells which did not matter to them and to their 
orthodoxy? It was the SDS’s gall which piqued some Muslim leaders, as 
they questioned the motives behind the march. A fracas ensued, as the 
SDS activists felt that these questions could not go uhanswered—by 
violence.'" 

Temple-building too had a strong anti-Muslim tendency. In the late 
1920s, SDS encouraged the building of a temple in Nabi Karim, a locality 
in which Balmikis and Muslim artisans lived. The land upon which the 
temple was built was apparently an old graveyard of the neighbouring 
Muslim community; this land remained the bone of contention for two 
decades.'* The graveyard was not the only problem; the temple was to be 
built not 15 feet away from a mosque which was used on a regular basis by 
the local Muslims. When the local Muslims asked the Balmikis to move the 
temple, Seva Das (alias Chajju Maharaj) refused to move from the spot 
and so, a temporary temple remained on the contentious ground. For 
almost 15 years, the issue remained unresolved, with relations between the 
Balmikis and Muslims getting strained. 

Flushed with the passage of temple-entry legislation in Travancore in 
1936, Travancore’s constitutional advisor, Sir C.P. Ramaswami Aiyar, laid 
a foundation stone for a permanent structure on 1 December 1940. The 
money for the temple came from none other than Jugal Kishore Birla (who 
offered to donate a silver statue of Valmiki). In a letter to the local 
authorities, Ganpat Rai declared that ‘the Muslims of the locality have 
been threatening breach of peace.’ On the basis of this piece of information, 
the government posted police in mufti at the spot as a result of which the 
construction of the temple had to be postponed. In February 1941, the 
Balmiki Sabha resubmitted its plans for the temple to the DMC, who 
passed the plans in May 1941. The Sabha had the legal right to start 


H Eastern Mail, Delhi, 15 February 1925 
iS DSP City’s Report, 8 December 1940 and 14 January 1941; Report of the Station House 


Officer, Sadr Bazar Police Station, 21 December 1940; City Magistrate’s Report, 31 January 
1940 
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construction of the temple at their will. The Government was worried 
about the outcome of such a policy, which is why they advised the leaders 
of the Sabha to suspend plans to build the temple. Negotiations carried on 
for two months, at which time ‘through the genuine cooperation of Mr. 
Ganpat Rai’, the Sabha agreed ‘to give up their claim to build a temple at 
the present site, if they were given some other suitable site for building a 
temple.’ Through negotiations and parleys, the deadlock appeared to be 
over and a plot of land was selected in Basti Ara Kashan. Another minor 
administrative detail—the need for permission to have a shop in the temple 
in order to allow it to be self-supporting—held up the temple. The district 
commissioner, with imperial magnanimity declared: 


I see no objection particularly in the case of a temple serving needs of a 
poor community such as the sweepers. Indeed, it would appear prefer- 
able if such permission should be accorded, since, were the temple to be 
denied this source of income it might endeavour to derive income from 
less desirable sources, such as gambling, prostitution, etc." 


Despite permission, nothing happened and the Balmikis returned to their 
original graveyard land and built their temple. When Muslims from the 
area left in 1947 for their long and bloody trek to Pakistan, their land was 
taken by the local Balmikis who rebuilt and enlarged their temple. The 
foundation stone laid by Ramaswami Aiyar was placed face down in front 
of the deity, a futile declaration of sovereignty in their own domain. 

But was it their own domain now, so creatively colonised by caste Hindu 
activists? Laclau argues that in certain circumstances the political ideology 
of subordinate social classes is neutralised by ‘co-option of their represen- 
tative political organisations into the power bloc’."” Popular and democratic 
notions such as equality and freedom, notions which echoed across the 
land in the early decades of this century, began to be articulated inside 
centres of power as impossibilities. It was impossible for the Balmiki to be 
free, it was being said, if the Muslims remained in positions of power. It 
was impossible for the Balmiki to be free if their freedom meant the 
repudiation of the shastras. Their freedom would come at too great a 
cultural and politico-economic cost for caste Hindus. Vestiges of the older 
dreams of the untouchables began to find place in reconstructed stories and 
traditions; these newly articulated dreams would be the place where the 
Balmiki could turn for relief. The only hope for the Balmiki, it was argued, 
was to join the Hindus in their quest to trounce the Muslims. Untouchable 
politics, in this process, were partly lost between the antipathies of elite 


"$ DSA, CC (Local Self-government), File no 1 (100), 1941 and DSA, CC (Local Self- 
government), B File no 1 (95), 1944; Madan Lal Parcha and Prem Prakash Ujjainwal, Nabi 
Kanm, 24 February 1993. 

” Laclau, Politics and Ideology in Marxist Theory, p. 115. 
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Hindu and Muslim debates; but they also remained to some extent, keeping 
the dominant contradictions alive. The means of survival enabled the 
process of incorporation to proceed, but those very arts of resistance were 
not able to attenuate the social contradictions which do not get suppressed 
by reform. Although, by the late 1930s, Bala Shah Nuri was cremated and 
Maharishi Valmiki was born, the very consciousness which produced the 
former preceptor is not dead—it still responds to the concrete crises of its 
present. 


Old wine in new bottles? Kartabhaja 
(Vaishnava) converts to Evangelical 
Christianity in Bengal, 1835-1845 


Geoffrey A. Oddie 


University of Sydney 


This paper owes a great deal to the anthropologist, Robin Horton. In the 
1970’s, he produced several important articles on the role of indigenous or 
pre-conversion ideas in the spreading of Islam and Christianity in Africa.’ 
While his specific arguments about the African situation are still a matter 
of debate, there can be no doubt that his work has had a considerable 
impact on studies of conversion and religious change, not only in Africa, but 
in other countries as well.” 

Of special relevance in what follows are three of Horton’s more general 
and inter-related points—ideas and assumptions which have influenced 
much of our discussion of Kartabhaja conversion. First, Horton joins with 
many other scholars in calling for a return to ‘the intellectualist approach’— 
an approach ‘which takes systems of belief at their face value—i.e., as 
theoretical systems intended for the explanation, prediction and control of 
space time events.’ Second, and in line with this, he underlines the role of 
reason and endorses Weber’s concept of ‘rationalization’. To ‘rationalize’, 
in Weber’s view,is ‘to reorder one’s religious belief in a new and more 
coherent way to be more in line with what one knows and experiences.’ 
Third, when discussing ways in which ‘rationalization’ or change takes 
place, Horton stresses the importance of continuities and links between old 
and new systems of belief. As he writes in the second of his articles on 
African conversion, ‘one does not treat any human group as a tabula rasa 
automatically registering the imprint of external cultural influence. Rather 
one treats it as the locus of thought-patterns and values that determine 
rather closely which of these influences will be accepted and which rejected.’ 


' ‘African Conversion’, Africa, Vol. 41 (1), April 1971, pp. 85-106; ‘On the Rationality of 
Conversion’, Part 1, :bid., Vol. 45 (3), 1975, pp. 219-35 and Part 2, tbid., pp. 373-99. 

2? For further discussion of Horton’s work see D.M. Schreuder and G.A Oddie, ‘What is 
“Conversion”? History, Christianity and Religious Change in Colonial Africa and South 
Asia’, Journal of Religious History, Vol. 15 (4), December 1989. 
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In 1972, one year after Horton published the first of his articles on 
African conversion, Dennis Hudson published an analysis of Hindu and 
Christian theological parallels in the conversion of H.A. Krishna Pillai—a 
nineteenth century Tamil convert.’ This might be rated as another example 
of ‘the intellectualist approach’. Furthermore, although it is a study of the 
intellectual development and process of adaptation involved in the conver- 
sion of an individual, it does provide some clues as to how the dynamics 
might work in a Hindu and more general ‘mass movement’ context—the 
term ‘mass movement’ being used in this and in the following discussion to 
indicate both quantity and connectedness in low-caste and tribal conversion. 

In 1984 Richard Eaton published a study of pre-Christian cosmology and 
the role of indigenous ideas in the conversion of large numbers of tribals in 
north-eastern India (1876—1971)* and there has also been some attempt to 
explore the relationship between south Indian religious ideas about famine 
and subsequent mass conversions to Christianity in Travancore in the 
nineteenth century.° 

However, apart from the latter somewhat restricted investigation, there 
has been no serious study of the role of pre-conversion ideas in the rise and 
growth of Christian group or mass movements which originated within the 
framework of Hindu caste society. How important were religious ideas or 
assumptions in these movements? How far did pre-existing beliefs and 
attitudes either inhibit or facilitate the conversion process? What parallels 
were there in Hindu and Christian thought and how important were these 
parallels in conversion? This paper is an attempt to explore these issues 
with reference to Kartabhaja conversion in the first half of the nineteenth 


century. 
The Social Context and Rise of the Kartabhaja Movement 


The Kartabhaja sect is commonly regarded as an offshoot of the Bengali 
Vaishnava movement.‘ The sect, together with many other movements, 
arose in the flux and turmoil of rapid political, social and economic change 
in Bengal in the mid-eighteenth century. The first in a succession of 
hereditary leaders of the sect, Ram Saran Pal, who died in about 1783, was 
a Sadgop (milkman) by caste, but cultivator by profession.’ In the early 


3 D.D. Hudson, ‘Hindu and Christian Theological Parallels in the Conversion of H.A. 
Krsna _ Pillai, 1857-1859’, Journal of the American Academy of Religion, Vol. 11(2), June 
1972, pp. 191-206. 

4 R.M. Eaton, ‘Conversion to Christianity among the Nagas, 1876-1971’, Indian Economic 
and Social History Review, Vol. 21(1) January-March 1984, pp. 1-44. 

5 Dick Kooiman, Conversion and Social Equality in India, Dethi, 1989, pp. 81-82, 188-89. 

é Ramakanta Chakrabarty, Vaisnavisrn in Bengal 1486-1900, Calcutta, 1985, pp. 354-56, 
359; Aparna Bhattacharya, Religious Movements in Bengal and Their Socio-Economic Ideas 
(1800-1850), Patna, 1981, pp. 45—46. 

7 J.H.E. Garrett, Nadia, Calcutta, 1910, p. 47 
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nineteenth century, the community also included Brahmans and some well 
placed Western-educated members of the burgeoning middle class.* For 
the most part, however, members of the sect were low-caste, poor and 
illiterate people engaged in a variety of agricultural operations. 

In districts like Krishnagar, where they remained integrated within the 
existing caste system, they appeared to be much the same as their Hindu 
and Muslim neighbours among whom they continued to live. But while 
generally speaking they continued to conform to the customs and practices 
of their low-caste neighbours, they were strongly influenced by a spirit of 
restlessness and spiritual discontent. As we shall see, they attended their 
own secret or semi-secret religious meetings and were already showing 
signs of wanting change and revolution. 

‘Change’, to echo one of Hortons’s remarks, was ‘in the air’. In this case, 
it was not so much because of alterations in the basic structure of Hindu 
society, but because of chronic rural indebtedness, landlord oppression, 
floods and famine.’ These events meant that tens of thousands of the poor 
low-caste people were driven from their homes, unsettled in mind and 
spirit and were in the process of seeking something better. Some including 
Kartabhajas, who had only recently settled on the banks of the Jellinghy 
river’, were searching for a new Messiah who would deliver them from all 
their woes. Many more, perhaps most, were open to new teachings includ- 
ing the competing claims of gurus, fagirs and other religious leaders." It 
was in this atmosphere of economic hardship, social disruption and crisis 
that the Kartabhaja movement grew and flourished in the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. 


Early Contacts with Evangelical Christianity and the Christian 
Movement Among Kartabhajas 


Before discussing Kartabhaja teachings in detail it is important to say 
something about the origin of Kartabhaja contact with Evangelical Christi- 
anity and the spread of the Christian movement among the Kartabhayjas in 
the Krishnagar district in the 1830s and 1840s. 

The Christian movement among Kartabhajas was centered in villages 
near the town of Krishnagar (the district headquarters) which is about a 
100 miles north of Calcutta. This was and still is in the heart of the 


$ CMS archives Birmingham, CI 1/0306/71, J. Weitbrecht, Journal, 3 May 1839 and CI1/0 
306/71 Dealtry’s Journal of a Visit to Krishnaghur, July 1840 (Deerr’s answer no. 1) 

° For social and economic conditions in Bengal during this period see especially Dharma 
Kumar, ed., Cambridge Economic History of India, Vol. 2, pp. 86-176, 270-331 and for 
conditions in Krishnagar, Garrett, Nadia 

® Church Missionary Register, (hereafter CMR), June 1839, p 305. 

1 Chakrabarty, Vassnavism in Bengal, pp. 346-48; Steven Fuchs, Rebellious Prophets, 
Bombay, 1965, pp 108-24. 
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picturesque rice-growing region well watered by the Jellinghy river and its 
tributaries. 

Like many other Christian movements in India it was preceded by a 
fairly long period of exposure to Christian teaching and preaching. The 
Serampore Baptists, Carey, Marshman and others, were actively preaching 
in the area in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries”? and the 
Church Missionary Society (CMS) began missionary operations in the 
district in the early 1830s. 

In 1832, the CMS opened schools in the district headquarters and in 
Nadia (Nabadwip), an ancient cultural and religious centre (the birthplace 
of Chaitanya), on the opposite side of the Jellinghy. Christian scriptures 
were introduced and read. In 1835, the Rev. William Deerr, a man fluent 
in Bengali” who had spent 13 years in neighbouring districts, returned 
from Europe. Leading a team comprising himself, a Bengali school teacher 
and two Bengali catechists (‘native’ co-workers), he commenced preach- 
ing in the town of Krishnagar and the surrounding villages.“ In 1835, in the 
course of their preaching, the two catechists, Paul and Ramathon, visited 
the village of Dipchandrapore about 6 miles west of Krishnagar. The 
people most interested in what the catechists had to say were Kartabhajas 
led by an educated village blacksmith called Chandy. In this case, the 
Kartabhajas had already publicly renounced idol worship and were suffering 
some degree of annoyance and persecution from Hindu neighbours. The 
catechists presented them with a portion of Christian scripture and left. 
This visit was followed up by the Rev. Deerr who had further discussions 
with Chandy and others on several occasions.” 

The Christian movement among the Kartabhajas began at Dipchandra- 
pore, or as one missionary put it, Dipchandrapore was the ‘1st and moving 
point’ of conversion to Christianity in the Krishnagar district. Many of the 
Christian ‘mass’ movements elsewhere in India began with local initiative, 
indigenous leaders seeking out the Christian missionaries.” In this case, 
however, it was Bengali Christian preachers who stumbled across a village 
where the people were especially willing and anxious to listen, and it was 
Chandy, the Kartabhaja leader, who played a key role in discussion with 
the missionaries. 


2 CMR, October 1839, p. 461; Periodical Accounts Relative to the B.M.S., No. XI, 
pp. 1262-66 

CMS CI1/M18, 1839-43, Bishop of Calcutta to Earl of Chichester, 14 Aprl 1841. 

"4 Christian Intelligencer, 1839, p. 548. 

5 For an account of the origins of the movement see especially Deerr’s account in CMS 
C11/088/8, Deerr to Jowett, 15 October 1835 and Deerr’s answers to Dealtry’s questions in 
CMS CI 1/087/7 ‘Account of an Extraordinary Work which it is hoped is a work of Grace 
amongst the Heathen in some villages North of Kishnaghur’, 15 February 1839. See also 
CMS Kruckeberg’s Journal, 20 May 1843 which includes important details on Chandy’s life. 

'© CMS CI1/0167/19 Kruckeberg to Sec. 4 March 1850. 

” John C.B. Webster, The Dalit Christians A History, Delhi, 1992, pp 55-57. 
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In 1836, about 30 persons, including Chandy, were baptised." This event 
created a great deal of interest especially among the converts’ relatives. 
Persecution increased, but so too did interest in the Christian movement. 
Visitors came to the village and news spread among relatives in other 
villages nearby.” 

In 1838, leading men in 10 villages belonging to the Kartabhaja sect, 
along with their families (400 to 500 people) embraced Christianity.” By 
this time the movement had spread extensively Kartabhajas, at least 50 
miles north-east of Dipchandrapore and in and around centres such as 
Solo, Joginda and Ranaband.”! 

It was at this point that the whole character and tone of the movement 
was suddenly transformed and came to include not only Kartabhajas,but 
many other Hindus as well. Towards the end of 1838, as a result of 
unusually heavy rain, all the flats alongside the Jellinghy river were seriously 
flooded. Everyone, Hindus, Muslims and Christians alike, lost almost all 
their crops and faced starvation. Deerr and other missionaries who had 
limited resources concentrated almost all their efforts on providing relief 
for Christians. The message was crystal clear. If you are starving and need 
food and other assistance, join the Christians. The next few months saw an 
unprecedented upsurge of interest in joining the CMS mission. By October 
1839, when the Bishop of Calcutta visited the area, there were more than 
4,000 enquirers and baptised Christians.” 

The Christian movement in the Krishnagar district therefore began with 
the Kartabhajas and continued to include a high proportion of Kartabhajas 
right up to the end of 1838. A few more were swept into the fold along with 
thousands of other Hindu converts after the floods and subsequent relief 
measures. Among the latter-day Kartabhaja enquirers were at least seven 
gurus who commanded the allegiance of numerous disciples scattered in 
villages throughout the district” The great majority of those who embraced 
Christianity in this, the second phase of the movement were, however, 
ordinary Hindus and not Kartabhajas.* 

As we have seen, it was the Karatabhajas who first responded to mission- 
ary preaching and it was these people who persevered inspite of the 


* Christian Intelligencer, 1839, p. 549. 

P CMR, June 1839, p. 304. 

> CMS CI1/087/7 Deerr’s reply in Dealtry, 15 February 1839. 

21 Christian Intelligencer, 1839, pp. 545-47; CMR March 1840, pp. 166-67; ibid., November 
1841, p. 501. 

2 For these dramatic events see especially CMS C11/08/4/26, Bishop Wilson to Earl of 
Chichester, 30 October 1839 and CI1/M8, 1839-43, 14 April 1839; J. Long, Handbook of 
Bengal Missions, London, 1848, pp. 183-84 and Friend of India, 11 April 1839. 

* CMS CI1/087/6, Archdeacon Dealtry’s Journal of a Visit to Krishnagar, July 1840, with 
answers of missionaries to Queries by the Archdeacon in 1840 (Deerr’s reply); Bishop 
Wilson's Journal. Letters addressed to his famıly, London, 1863, pp. 309, 314 and 317. 

~ G.T. Spencer, A Brief Account of the Church Missionary Society’s Mission in the District 
of Krishnagur in the Diocese of Calcutta, London 1846, p. 16. 
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suffering and persecution which occurred in the early stages of the Christian 
movement.” Furthermore, as the missionaries most closely associated with 
the movement declared, it was the Kartabhajas who were ‘the most consis- 
tent Christians’, the ‘best and steadiest’, or those who gave them ‘the 
greatest satisfaction’.* When asked to give an account of why they were 
involved in the new religion, it was they who constantly pointed to the 
nature of their religious journey and the way in which Christianity seemed 
to satisfy the long-felt religious needs and make sense in the light of their 
own Kartabhaja system of beliefs. Indeed, it is through the Kartabhaja 
movement that we can see more clearly than in many other cases of 
Christian conversion: in India, the way in which pre-conversion ideas pre- 
disposed indigenous groups in favour of Christianity. 


Kartabhaja and Evangelical Christian Belief 


The Kartabhaja movement was from the beginning a fairly open, fluid and 
eclectic movement, absorbing and reflecting a wide variety of influences as 
it developed in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Its 
somewhat amorphous and heterogeneous character, reflected in a variety 
of sub-divisions, was partly a consequence of the fact that for much of the 
nineteenth century the Kartabhajas had no written scripture which they 
could call their own. There was an oral tradition that began to develop 
under Dulalchand (1775-1832). This comprised songs, including theological 
comment, noted down by four of his disciples, but not finally sanctioned 
and published by one of his successors as the Bhaver Gita not until the 
1880s.” The Baptist missionaries met members of the sect in the early 
nineteenth century, and the editor of the Baptist journal, Friend of Indta, 
who was in a position to know, wrote in January 1836 that 


the sect have not yet produced any account of their doctrines. Indeed 
they hold pens,ink and paper in contempt. They are too material for 
them. Their doctrine is therefore wholly traditional, and is propagated 
by initiated disciples, in correspondence with the chief at Ghospara.* 


* For references to the persecution of Kartabhaja Christians see especially CMS C11/087/7, 
Deerr’s reply in Dealtry, 15 February 1839; CI1/087/6, Deerr’s reply to question no 9 in 
Dealtry’s Journal, 1840; CMS CI1/0167/19, Kruckeberg to Sec, 4 March 1850; CMS 
CI1/0306/72, J. Weitbrecht, Journal, 7 December 1840 and CI1/0306/73, Journal, 9 February 
1845; and CMS CI1/019/3, Journal of a Native Catechist (Paul Chakrabarty) 11 April 1839; 
Christian Intelligencer, 1839, p. 91 and September 1844, pp 370-71. 

2% CMS CI1/M10, J. Pratt, ‘Minute on the Necessity of Strengthening the Missionary 
Establishment. .’, 20 October 1845 (Section 19); Kruckeberg, Journal, 2 January 1843; J. 
Weitbrecht, Protestant Missions in Bengal, 2nd edition, London, 1844, p. 324. 

7 Chakrabarty, Vainavisrn in Bengal, p. 367. 

3 Frend of India, 14 January 1836 (Vol. 2, p. 11) According to the Rey Weitbrecht, who 
met members of the sect ın Burdwan, ‘they read different works, and quote largely from any 
shasters which favour their views’ (CMS CIL/0 306/71, Journal, 3 May 1839) and, according to* 
Deer, they had no special ‘written account’ of their faith, ‘but they teach their tenets, by 
verbal communication’ (CMS CI1/087/6, reply to Dealtry, 1840). 
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Inspite of this lack of a written tradition, the teachings and sayings of the 
Kartabhaja leaders (further illuminated by the publication of the Bhaver 
Gita) are now fairly well known. What are less well known are the teachings 
of the lesser Kartabhaja gurus and the beliefs and attitudes of ordinary 
disciples who operated at the grass-roots level. Here, however, scholars 
are fortunate in having access to an abundance of missionary comment 
which reveals a great deal about the variations in belief and practice among 
ordinary followers of the Kartabhaja way. 


Kartabhaja links with the Vaishnava Tradition 


The Kartabhajas have always claimed that they are part of the Vaishnava 
tradition and that the roots of the sect lie in Chaitanya’s bhakti or devotional 
movement of the sixteenth century.” 

(a) Avatara. Like Vaishnavas or followers of Vishnu in other parts of 
India they therefore have a theology which has some important parallels with 
Christianity, perhaps the most obvious point of similarity being a belief that 
god has become incarnate in human form. According to the Vaishnava and 
Kartabhaja tradition Vishnu or God, the Creator and Maker of all things, 
was and is generally seen as a beneficent deity who, whenever the world is 
out of joint, takes the form of a creature, usually an animal or human, to 
visit the world and save humankind. As the Bhagavadgita has Krishna (an 
incarnation of Vishnu) say, ‘In every age I come back to deliver the holy, 
to destroy the sin of the sinner, to establish righteousness’ (chapter 4, 
stanza 8). 

(b) Bhakti. Chaitanya (1485-1533) who was born at Nawabdip only a 
few miles from Krishnagar where the Christian movement took place, was 
a devotee of Lord Krishna, one of Vishnu’s most popular incarnations. He 
not only propounded Krishna as the one God and object of worship, but 
through his highly emotional movement of song and dance conveyed the 
simple message that moksha or salvation could be obtained through devotion 
or love of God. Priestly rituals,learning or logic were all unnecessary. As in 
Evangelical Christianity, his stress appears to have been on the accessibility 
of salvation which was open to all irrespective of religion, social status or 
background. And as was the case in all forms of Christianity, he or at least 
some of his followers, appear to have adopted some form of congregational 
worship. 


Specific Kartabhaja Teachings 


The Kartabhajas not only shared with other branches of the Bengali 
Vaishnava movement some basic theologicai ideas and teachings which, at 


® Chakrabarty, Vaisnavism in Bengal, pp. 354-56, 359; Bhattacharya, Religious Movements in 
Bengal, pp. 45—46. 
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least to some extent, paralleled ideas in Evangelical Christianity; there 
were also parallels between some of their more distinctive doctrines and 
Christian views. 

As already mentioned, one of the most striking features of the Kartabhaja 
movement was the openness of Kartabhajas to the possibility of further 
truth. They were, therefore, more open and less certain or settled in their 
views than the followers of many other religious groups. Their very back- 
ground speaks of a long-term quest. While some of them were Hindus who 
became Kartabhajas and then Christians, others had an even longer history 
of changing religious affiliations. Their forebears had been Hindus converted 
to Islam.” They were therefore born as Muslims with a Hindu background, 
they joined the Kartabhaja movement and were finally baptised as Christians. 

For some of the Kartabhajas the long search was a search for truth. The 
leaders of the movement seem to have placed some emphasis not only on 
being truthful”, but also on seeking truth through discussion. In the Bhaver 
Gita , there are, for example, passages which encourage a questioning 
approach towards scriptures and religious propositions.” The idea of seek- 
ing truth was also prominent among the converts to Christianity. When 
asked why he had become a Christian, one old man at Solo replied that ‘the 
habit of Kurta Bhojas was to enquire after truth, and search and examine 
different religions’.” The quest was not, however, always put in terms of 
seeking some kind of intellectual truth or understanding. For Gokool, the 
Baptist convert, the search was for a way of happiness through the perform- 
ance of Hindu rituals; for Kangali, another Baptist convert who had spent 
many years as a wandering ascetic with a begging bowl and matted hair, the 
search was a desperate attempt to find ‘the true guru’,® and for those who 
became Christians at Dipchandrapore, their greatest longing was to have a 
vision of god—to see god with their own eyes. 

The Kartabhajas’ familiarity with Vaishnavite notions of bhakti and 
incarnation, their somewhat tentative views and lack of a rigid commitment to 
any one particular religious position were all factors which made it easier 


* On Kartabhaja converts of Muslim background see CMS CI1/087/6. Deerr’s reply to 
question no. 2 in Dealtry’s Journal, 1840; Bishop Wilson's Journal Letters, pp 293, 311, 317; 
Christian Intelligencer, 1839, p. 546; Spencer, Account of the Church Missionary Soctety’s 
Misston, p. 19 

* One of the main teachings of Aulcand, the founder, was ‘Speak the truth and follow one 
God’, and because of its emphasis on truth, the movement was sometimes known as Satya- 
dharma or Sahajdharma;, (Bhattacharya, Religious Movements in Bengal, p. 44). 

* According to Chakrabarty (p. 374) the Bhaver Gua stated that ‘an unquestioning attitude 
1s deplorable One must determine the truth and untruth of propositions before they are 
accepted or rejected. The supporters of the scriptures very wrongly deplore the questioning 
attitude’. 

* Christian Intelligencer, 1839, p. 546 (J.H. Pratt). 

* Penodical Accounts Relative to the B.M.S , Vol. 2(8), p. 124, 22 December 1800 
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for them to understand and respond in a favourable way to Christian 
teaching. But perhaps of even greater significance were specific Kartabhaja 
ideas which provided further parallels and linkages with the Christian 
doctrine. Like Christians, they placed emphasis on the worship of one god. 
They also rejected idol worship, questioned concepts of hierarchy implicit 
in the caste system and practised congregational and inter-caste forms of 
worship. As the Baptist missionary, the Rev. J. Marshman pointed out, for 
Kartabhajas, caste was nothing, idols were nothing and Brahmans were 
nothing.* 

Followers, drawn from different caste backgrounds met perhaps weekly 
or monthly but in the strictest secrecy. The Rev. Weitbrecht who had 
several discussions with the leader and other members of the sect in 
Burdwan, wrote: 


they meet every Thursday in certain villages, after sunset, two or three 
hundred together, sitting cross-legged in a circle, on the ground. They 
sing hymns in praise of their Creator. Every distinction of caste ceases at 
these nightly meetings, the Brahmin is sitting in brotherly fellowship by 
the side of a Sudra and the Mahomedan. They break bread together and 
a cup passed round the circle, from which all are drinking.” 


The Rev. Deerr, who had considerable knowledge of Kartabhaja ideas and 
practice in the Krishnagar district, explained that there,after the hymn, 
they ‘admonish each other to be virtuous,and inculcate the doctrine that 
God is pure, Merciful & Holy’.* Referring to the love feast which he 
argued ‘seems to form the principal part of their Worship’, he described 
the ignoring of caste distinctions, the atmosphere of mutual love and 
support and the fact that during the feast they not only took food from each 
other’s hands, but frequently put rice in each other’s mouth. 

Any refusal to perform image worship or observe the usual caste distinc- 
tions and taboos in public was extremely dangerous as it invited ostracism 
and outright persecution. In practice, therefore, most Kartabhajas (like 
the Bahais converted from Hinduism at a later date) lived a double life. 
Once the meeting was over they reverted to the practices which operated in 
ordinary everyday life. As Deerr pointed out, the Brahman once more 
became the Brahman and the Muslim resumed his life as a Muslim.” 
Except for the few occasions when they joined in secret with other members 
of the sect,Kartabhajas therefore continued to observe the rules of social 
behaviour, rituals and forms of worship which they had always practised 


* See extract from his Journal (15 April 1802) in Pertodical Accounts No. XI, p. 263. 
* Weitbrecht, Protestant Missions in Bengal, pp. 323-24. 

» CMS CI1/087/6 Deerr’s reply to question no. 3 in Dealtry’s Journal, 1840. 

* Ibid., Deerr’s reply to question nos. 3-6. 
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prior to their involvement in the movement—the women of Hindu back- 
ground, for example, continuing to play a prominent role in keeping up 
Hindu rituals within the home.” The Protestant missionaries tended to 
regard this type of behaviour as hypocrisy, arid Kartabhaja converts who 
had not already been made outcastes were expected to publicly and openly 
renounce caste and all forms of idolatrous worship.” 

Notwithstanding disappointment that the Kartabhajas had not come 
further in their rejection of the caste system, many of the missionaries 
underlined the extent to which Kartabhaja teachings and life style were 
already in accordance with Protestant Christiantity. As the Friend of India 
remarked, the Kartabhajas recognised two of the main principles of true 
religion, ‘the spirituality of divine worship and the obligation of mutual 
good will and love.’® 

As already implied, parallels in Kartabhaja and Christian thought were 
not confined to ideas about the spiritual nate and oneness of god, social 
equality and congregational forms of worship. The notion of god becoming 
incarnate (of his being present in the life of a person on earth) was a part of 
Vaishnava tradition. This idea, further refined and re-expressed in Karta- 
bhaja theology, provided yet another fundamental link and parallel with 
Christian teachings about the nature of Jesus. 


God’s Revelation and Activity through the Karta or Guru - 


After his death, Chaitanya was regarded by his followers as an incarnation 
of Krishna and, therefore, God.” During the early years of the Kartabhaja 
movement, Ram Saran, who was viewed by many as the first Karta or guru 
of the sect, was believed to be an incarnation of Chaitanya, and hence, he 
too was regarded as Krishna or God on earth. 

Referring to the attitude of devotees of the Ghospara Karta or guru after 
conversations with members of the sect at Burdwan in 1839, the Rev. 
Weitbrecht wrote: 


The Kurta bhojas have peculiar ideas about the divine presence. While 
they acknowledge it to pervade over the universe, they believe at the 


“ Ibid., Deer's reply to question no. 5. 

41 The early Baptist Kartabhaya converts, Krishna Pal and Gokool, publicly ‘threw away’ 
their caste by eating with the missionaries The Dipchandrapore enquirers, who were ‘more 
respectable’ than the converts who came later, were outcasted pnor to their baptism on the 
grounds that they had prayed with the missionanes and were therefore already Christians (the 
implication being that all Christians were polluted). Converts at an Anglican service in 
Ananda Bas (N.N-W of Krishnagar) some years later were asked immediately prior to 
baptism if they would ‘give up caste’? and they replied ‘yes we have already’ (Periodical 
Accounts, Vol 2, no. XI, p 123; CMS CIL/087/7 Dealtry, ‘Account of an Extraordinary 
Work . . .’, 15 February 1839, Church Missionary Register February 1849, p. 107.) 

“2 Friend of India, 11 April 1839. 

8 Bhattacharya, Religious Movements in Bengal, p. 12 
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same time, that there is a divine incarnation continued in the world, one 
particular person being the representative of God. The leader of the sect 
is considered as bearing that exalted character. He resides in a village 
near Hooghly river, called Khasbara.“ 


When disciples were initiated into the sect they were given a special mantra 
or incantation. There are references in a variety of sources to at least three 
different mantras which were used by Kartabhaja gurus on various occasions. 
In at least some cases, the conversation which took place immediately prior 
to the disciple’s initiation, placed some emphasis on the notion of the guru 
himself being ‘the truth’. The claims attributed to Jesus in St John’s Gospel 
that ‘I am the Truth’ are echoed in the words of the Kartabhaja guru who 
asked the disciple to say to him that, ‘You are truth. Whatever you Say is 
true.’ The mantras themselves convey an idea of what was expected of the 
relationship between a guru and his disciple—a view which was also similar 
to Christian notions of the appropriate relationship between Jesus and his 
followers. They emphasise the power of the guru who can bestow salvation 
and blessings on the disciple, the unworthiness and insignificance of the 
disciple and, the need for the disciple to serve and obey.“ Indeed, for those 
devotees who swapped the Karta for Jesus there must have been a certain 
déja vu about the ‘new’ discipleship. 

Like Jesus, and as an incarnation of God, the Karta was also believed to 
possess supernatural powers. It was said of Iswar Chandra, who met 
Marshman in 1802, that he could, for example, heal incurable diseases and 
give speech to the dumb.” Ram Saran’s wife, Sati Ma, who succeeded him 
for a short period, was buried under a pomegranate tree at Ghospara. 
Pilgrims who resorted there in great numbers, including some of those who 
subsequently became Christian, considered the dust of the place especially 
sacred, so much so that a touch or taste of it would help them in attaining 
their objective.* 


“ CMS CI1/0 306/71 J.J. Weitbrecht, Journal, 3 May 1839. 

“ Chakrabarty, Vaisnavism in Bengal, pp 365-66. 

“ See, for example, Wad’s translation of the Ghospara guru’s mantra, which 1s as follows; 
‘O Sinless Lord, O great Lord; at thy pleasure I go and return; not a moment am I without 
thee. I am ever with thee; save, O great Lord,” (William Ward, View of the History, Literature 
and Mythology of the Hindoos, Vol. 3, London, 1822, p. 176). Vanations of this mantra given 
by Knshna Pal (himself a disciple) and also by Deerr omit the reference to the ‘sinlessness’ of 
the Karta, but otherwise they are much the same (William Ward, Brief Memoir of Krishna 
Pal, 2nd edition, London, 1823 and CMS CII/087/6, Deerr’s reply in Dealtry, 1840) Accord- 
ing to Kruckeberg, Chandy was often told by ‘a mantra ın his ears’ to join himself to ‘the 
righteous one’ (CMS Journal, 20 May 1843) 

” Periodical Accounts, No. XI, Extracts from Marshman’s Journal, p. 262; Bhattacharya, 
Religious Movements in Bengal, pp. 47, 50-51. 

* CMS CI1/086/6 Deerr's reply to question no. 1 in Dealtry’s Journal of a Visit to 
Krishnaghur, July 1840 
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Contrasts and Differences with Christian Teaching 


One of the key factors in Kartabhaja conversion was not just parallels in 
thought and teaching, but also differences. The parallels facilitated under- 
standing, but it was the perception of difference which seemed to make the 
transfer of faith worthwhile. The Kartabhaja debates with the Bengali and 
European Evangelicals took place within a framework of thinking which 
both parties appear to have had little difficulty in understanding. For 
Kartabhajas,the most persuasive arguments appear to have related to 
Christian claims about Jesus—his moral qualities, advent and second 
coming—all of them ideas which had an appeal in the early nineteenth- 
century climate of disillusionment and dissatisfaction. 


Jesus as the True Guru 


The familiar concept of the guru could be linked with the image of Jesus. 
But what sort of guru was Jesus? Was he like the Karta or subordinate 
gurus in the Kartabhaja sect, or was he different? 

Notwithstanding their possession of a mantra and formal allegiance to 
the Karta, some of those involved in the movement had doubts about 
whether they really had found the true guru, without whom no one could 
hope ‘to cross the river of life’.” 

According to the Kartabhaja teaching, gurus were not supposed to be 
caught up in worldliness or immoral behaviour. The Bhaver Gita declared, 
for example, that ‘one must practise both modesty and poverty if one really 
wishes to realise God.’ There can be little doubt, however, that Dulal- 
chand, the third leader of the sect, lived in considerable luxury. Describing 
a visit to his residence in 1802, J.C. Marshman wrote that ‘Dulal’s hand- 
some and stately house, exceeding that of many Rajahs, and his garners 
around filled with grain, all the gifts of his deluded followers, convinced us 
of the profitability of his trade.”* 

Dulalchand’s sons (Iswarchandra and Indra Narayan) were singled out 
and especially condemned by Bengali writers as not living up to the highest 
moral standards. And this was precisely at the time the largest number of 
Kartabhajas were converted to Christianity.” Even if allegations of greed, 
corruption and sexual immorality levelled against them were largely untrue, 
these allegations must have created further unease among the more ordinary 
members of the Kartabhaja sect. 

What is very clear is that some of those Kartabhajas who began to think 
about adopting Christianity, already had doubts about the integrity or 


* Chakrabarty, Vaisnavism in Bengal, p. 374. 

” Ibid., p. 375. 

5 Periodical Accounts, No. XI, Extracts from Marshman’s Journal, p. 266. 
? Bhattacharya, Religious Movements in Bengal, p. 47. 
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moral standing of the Kartabhaja gurus. For them there was a contrast 
between what they knew of contemporary gurus and the Jesus of the 
Gospels. Two of these converts were Krishna Pal, the Baptist convert, and 
Peter Chandy the first, best known and most highly respected convert of 
the Krishnagar district. 

Krishna Pal was especially struck by Jesus’ humility and by his teachings 
in the Sermon on the Mount. According to the writer of his memoir, when 
Krishna preached, he 


would contrast, with wonderful effect, Christ washing the feet of his 
disciples, with the Hindoo spiritual guide, having his foot on the disciple 
prostrate at his feet. He would dwell with delight on the divine properties 
of the Redeemer, proving from thence that he only was the true Gooroo, 
and would confirm these descriptions by reading to his heathen auditors 
the Redeemer’s sermon on the mount.” 


Peter Chandy was also convinced that the true guru would be a man of 
great love and humility. When in the 1830s a certain faqir proclaimed 
himself as the true heir of the Rajah of Burdwan and deliverer of the 
people, many Kartabhajas rallied in support of the rising ruler. However, 
after giving him his initial support, Chandy decided that the faqir could not 
be the expected messiah, as he was quite clearly ‘subject to hatred and 
pride’.* 

Having developed some idea of what the true guru should be, Chandy 
found these ideas and expectations fulfilled in teachings about the person 
of Christ. 


Messianic Expectation 


Messianic expectation, such as that reflected in Chandy’s comment, was 
widespread in Bengal in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries.* As 
we have noted, it was a period of great instability, turbulence and change, 
not to mention the economic hardship and suffering of ordinary people 
who naturally longed for some kind of a leader who would deliver them 
from all their troubles. 

Messianic ideas were quite explicit in the Vaishnava tradition. They are 
reflected in the imagery of Kalkin who like Krishna was recognised as an 
avatar of Vishnu. God Himself would one day reappear as Kalkin riding on 
a white horse and carrying a blazing sword in his hands, to punish the 
wicked, comfort the virtuous and re-establish a golden age. Nor were 
messianic ideas unknown in Islam, especially in Shiah and Sufi circles, 

$ Memoir of Krishna Pal, p. 28. 


* CMS Kruckeberg, Journal, 20 May 1843. 
* Fuchs, Rebellious Prophets. 
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including the Sufi preachers in the Krishnagar district in the early nineteenth 
century.” 

Among Kartabhajas messianic expectation reflected disillusionment 
with contemporary gurus and a recognition that they were not able to 
satisfy the long-felt needs. A commonly held view was that God would 
appear in human flesh—perhaps through some extraordinary public inter- 
vention, or perhaps in a more personal way—whereby the individual would 
‘see’ God through the inner eye and through that encounter achieve salvation. 
_ When Deerr first visited the Kartabhajas of Dipchandrapore they said at 
least twice that, ‘unless you can show us God as plain as we can see your 
body we cannot believe’.” Chandy was however in the habit of opposing 
the missionaries in order to elicit infomation,” and in a subsequent conver- 
sation with Kruckeberg, he revealed that he and his party were somewhat 
less concerned with God’s physical or bodily manifestation. ‘On their first 
visit ot Kishnaghur they found me walking under a tree,’ wrote Kruckeberg: 


Chandy asked me to show them God. I replied, ‘Do you want to see him 
with your outward eyes?’ It had been one of their rules, before they 
came in contact with Christ,that an inward eye was necessary to see 
God. My reply led to a confirmation of that rule, and gratified them.” 


This latter interpretation of Dipchandrapore-Kartabhaja belief was subse- 
quently confirmed by Deerr when in 1839 he declared that the Dipchandra- 
pore-Kartabhajas’ ‘chief principle’ was that‘by devotion God will give them 
eyes and they will obtain a sight of Him, and through that sight salvation.’ 

The Kartabhajas of Dipchandrapore were of Hindu origin.” Those of 
Muslim origin scattered in villages elsewhere in the region were possibly 
influenced less by the idea described above (that the individual would see 
God through an inner eye) than by the local Islamic preaching that God 
himself would take the initiative and intervene. While on a preaching tour 
in 1838, Deerr met a ‘learned Mahomedan’, a “Terpish’, who was preaching 
the message that ‘God was to appear in the form of a human body,’ and 
this appears to have been the view of a Muslim Kartabhaja convert inter- 
viewed in Ranaband who declared that his people had been loking for ‘a 
visible appearance of the Deity’, by a sight of whom they hoped for 
salvation.® 


* CMR November 1840, p. 505; Christian Intelligencer, 1839, p. 91. 
” Christian Intelligencer, Vol. 5, no. 2, December 1835, p. 577. 

* CMS Kruckeberg’s Journal, 20 May 1843. 

® Ibid. 

© Christian Intelligencer, 1839, p. 549. 

* CMS CI1/0167/19 Kruckeberg to Sec. 4 March 1850. 

® Christian Intelligencer, 1839, p. 92. 

© Ibid., p. 547. 
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No matter what the questions were about God’s activity, the Bengali 
catechists and European missionaries were faced with the task of convincing 
persistent enquirers and also critics that Christian scripture and Christianity 
were relevant to their situation and provided at least some of the answers. 
It certainly does not appear that either Deerr or Kruckeberg believed in an 
immediate Second Coming or that God would act in the near future in some 
unusual way.” But what is clear is that the missionaries and their assistants 
were able to point to three of the basic claims in Christian scripture in 
order to attempt to satisfy messianic hopes and expectations. In the Old 
Testament, there was the prediction that God would appear as a Messiah in 
human form, in the New Testament there was the claim that this had 
already happened through the advent, life and death of Jesus Christ and in 
the latter part of the Bible there was the promise that He (the risen Christ) 
would come again. All of these themes were exploited in missionary 
preaching among the Kartabhajas. For example, when preaching to Chris- 
tians and non-Christians alike at Dipchandrapore in August 1837, Krucke- 
berg read and explained Isaiah, chapter 9 ‘by which they seemed to be 
much edified’.® This includes the well-known verses where God is described as 
being on the side of the oppressed and where the prophet predicts God’s 
coming as the Messiah who will rule in justice for evermore. The message 
one can safely assume was that this promised Messiah had already come, 
that Kartabhajas’longing could be satisfied through the worship of Him 
and that His rule was (as verses 4 and 5 so clearly state) associated with 
justice for oppressed and exploited people. In developing the Christian idea 
of the incarnation, Deerr honed in on the Kartabhaja quest for a sight of 
God by referring to the passage in St John’s Gospel (chapter 14, verse 9) 
where Jesus says ‘he that hath seen me hath seen the Father.’ According to 
Deerr, Jesus was God ‘manifest in the flesh’ and all that the Kartabhajas 
were seeking was ‘in the Gospel’. Nor did the missionaries ignore the 
doctrine of the Second Coming. The Rev. Weitbrecht, referring to his 
conversation with a Kartabhaja leader, noted that the latter ‘was exceedingly 
pleased to hear that Christ was to appear a second time, and that all true 
believers in him, wait for his advent.’” There is clear evidence then that 
missionaries who played a key part in the Kartabhaja Christian movement 
made a deliberate attempt to link pre-existing beliefs with the presentation 
of the Christian Gospel. 


“ In this sense their views reflect mainline Evangelical teaching. See S. Piggin, Making 
Evangelical Missionaries, Appleford, Abingdon, Oxford, 1984, pp. 70, 146. 

© CMS CI1/M7, Kruckeberg’s Journal, 6 August 1837. 

* Bishop Wilson’s Journal Letters, p. 317. 

€ CMS CI1/0 306/71 Weitbrecht, Journal, June 1840. 
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Conclusion 


It is the argument of this paper that Kartabhaja interest in Christianity was 
somewhat different from that of most other groups who joined the Protestant 
churches in large numbers in Bengal in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. Unlike the other mass movement converts who joined the churches 
later (1839-40) after the floods and hand-outs, the Kartabhajas were 
especially interested in the theological and other ideas associated with 
Christian teaching and the Christian way of life. 

In common with many other oppressed and low-caste peoples the Krish- 
nagar-Kartabhajas had been uprooted and forced to move. They had been 
searching for a new and better place in which to live and, like many of their 
fellow travellers their physical journey was not unrelated to an open- 
mindedness and spiritual quest. As the Christian missionaries might well 
have said, their search was for ‘a new heaven and a new earth’. Amongst 
other things they were seeking for ‘the true guru’, a messiah, or a saving 
vision of God, a more accepting, less hierarchical fellowship, and rituals 
and forms of worship more expressive of their changing views of God and 
the world around. Though many of them found what they wanted in the 
Kartabhaja religion, others were less strongly committed, and, for them, 
participation in the movement was only one stage in an ongoing journey 
somewhere else. For those who found in Christianity greater religious and 
ideational satisfaction, the Kartabhaja experience was, nevertheless, an 
important stage in their religious and conceptual journey. It was at least 
one of the factors which predisposed them more in favour of Christian 
teaching. As we have seen, Kartabhaja belief and doctrine provided striking 
parallels with Christian belief. And because they already shared many of 
the same basic assumptions, values and beliefs, the Kartabhajas were in a 
better position than most of their Hindu and Muslim neighbours to be able 
to understand and respond to Evangelical claims about God and the 
Christian message of salvation. 

In conclusion there are three points one might keep in mind: 

First, it is not our contention that belief or intellectual conviction was the 
only factor in Kartabhaja conversion. But what we are saying is that,at 
least in this case, pre-Christian ideas played an important part in the 
conversion process. Furthermore, there is some evidence that pre-conversion 
ideas also played a part in the conversion of other groups, if not in Bengal, 
then elsewhere. The best known case is that of the madiga (untouchable) 
followers of the Rajayoga sect who joined the American mission in Andhra 
Pradesh, in south India, in the 1860s and 1870s.* According to missionary 
and other accounts, the Rajayoga gurus taught many ideas which were 
similar to those in Christianity. Like Chandy and other Kartabhajas they 


See especially Emma Rauchenbush-Clough, While Sewing Sandals. Tales of a Telugu 
Pariah Tribe, New York, 1899, pp. 113-201. 
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and their followers were influenced by ideas of incarnation and were 
looking for a Messiah which they eventually discovered in Jesus Christ. 

Second, while Horton in his theory of African conversion stresses the 
overriding importance of one particular teaching, namely monotheism, we 
cannot point to the overriding importance of any one idea in Kartabhaja 
conversion. Different Christian ideas appealed strongly to different indi- 
viduals—though, as we have noted, some teachings had a greater impact 
and were more influential than others. 

And third, as Horton himself points out with reference to the situation in 
Africa, it is not always possible to clearly distinguish between ideas of 
Christian and non-Christian origin. Some Christian commentators argued 
that similarities in Kartabhaja and Christian beliefs were not accidental; 
that Kartabhaja practices, such as the communal meal, were the result of 
an earlier contact with Christian teaching. However, there is no way of 
establishing whether this was the case. What one can say is that Bengal had 
a long history of indirect and direct contact with the Christian movement. 
As is well known, Jesus is mentioned and respected in the Koran—a text 
which had been important in the life of some Kartabhaja converts. Domini- 
can, Augustinian and Jesuit missionaries were active in Bengal in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries,” and lastly, there is specific evidence 
that some of the Krishnagar converts had been influenced by earlier 
Protestant preaching.” There can be no doubt, therefore, that missionaries 
were building on earlier Christian foundations. Nevertheless, the point 
remains that some of the basic concepts and practices which were important 
in Kartabhaja conversion, such as the institution of the guru, concepts of 
incarnation and the practice of bhakti , were a part of Bengali culture well 
before the rise of the Christian movement. Kartabhaja conversion, like the 
conversion of the madigas in the American mission, may have been en- 
couraged by long-term and very gradualistic Christian influence, but older 
pre-Christian systems of belief also played a part in creating conditions 
which fostered and facilitated the adoption of Evangelical Christianity. 


æ K.S. Latourette, A History of the Expansion of Christianity, Vol. 3, New York, 1971, 
pp. 258-59, 263, 273. 
” Christian Intelligencer, 1839, p. 546. 
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The Gonds of Bamhni in the Central Provinces told Elwin a story: 


Formerly the whole country belonged to the Gond and they were strong 
because of the help they had from Bara Pen whom they pleased with 
many offerings of pig and fowl. The English invaders came but found the 
Gonds too strong for them. But the English have great wisdom; they 
thought and thought how to win the kingdom and discovered that the 
obstacle was Bara Pen. They decided to sacrifice a cow and a human 
being to Bara Pen. They found a Panka boy and a cow and sacrificed 
them. Bara Pen was pleased and went over to their side. The English 
made the god a fine bungalow with seven doors. They were always kept 
shut and four and twenty watchmen, twelve for the day, twelve for the 
night, guarded them. And the land came under their control. 

The Gond wondered how to get the land back. A Gond dressed as an 
Ahir. He bought a bottle of liquor for Bara Pen; he cut open his thigh, 
hid the bottle inside and sewed it up. He went to Bara Pen and said, ‘I 
am an Ahir: I will clean the house and worship’. They let him go in and, 
as he approached, the doors opened of their own accord. The watchmen 
thus knew he was a Gond, and they killed him. In Bara Pen’s hands 
were two swords: if the Gond had got them he could have saved the 
land. Now Bara Pen is only a name. We worship him, but he has no 
power, for he is in the hands of the English.’ 


In this tale of sacrifice and violence, the English stole the God in order to 
steal the land. But anxious about Bara Pen’s power to prevent them from 


1 Verrier Elwin, Myths of Middle India, London, 1949, rpt. Delhi, 1991, pp. 436-37. 
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accomplishing that goal, they too sacrificed to him, thus becoming complicit 
with that which they sought to vanquish. 

In this article, I examine enquiries into allegations of human sacrifice in 
Bastar, formerly a princely state in the Central Provinces, which exemplify 
this dialectic of colonial anxiety and domination. Repeated investigations 
in the nineteenth century culminated in an extended trial in 1885-86. While 
the investigators failed to achieve their immediate goals, namely, the 
punishment and permanent suppression of alleged human sacrifice, the 
enquiry succeeded at a different level—in the entrenchment of colonial 
rule. The year 1885—86 was the last time that human sacrifice was seen as a 
king-sponsored and palace-organised practice; all subsequent cases involved 
individuals acting on their own and as such no longer posed a threat to 
British authority. 

The trial reveals the limits of colonial power at the same time as it shows 
how judicial discourse operated to emphasise (to the administrators) the 
necessity of colonial rule.? This paper is an attempt to mark the cracks 
which were papered over in the edifice of the colonial state. In other 
words, to explore what Sara Suleri has called, ‘the dynamic of powerless- 
ness at the heart of the imperial configuration’ .* 


Being Haunted (by) and Hunting Human Sacrifices: 
Comparative Perspectives 


In battling human sacrifice across the range of princely states in central 
India, from Nagpur to Hyderabad, the British encountered a ‘bloodthirsty 
religion’ centered around the ‘Goddess Doorgah’ or Kali.‘ She proved to 
be their nemesis—not just in human sacrifices, but also for instance, in 
“Thuggee’, infanticide and hook-swinging’—introducing uncertainty at 
every stage. As one priest told Captain MacPherson, Agent in the Hill 
Tracts of Orissa in 1842: 


? The sense in which ‘judicial discourse’ is used here draws on Shahid Amin’s definition, 
‘the procedural and power grids through which “facts” are admitted nto the record of events, 
the dense web of intertextuality which 1s characteristic of so much that goes into court records, 
or the ways in which judicial statements on a particular event... are constituted by an 
interplay between the legality and politics of the trial.’ Shahid Amin, ‘Approver’s Testimony, 
Judicial Discourse: the Case of Chaun Chaura’, in Subaltern Studies V, New Delhi, 1987, 
pp 167-68. 

* Sara Suleri, The Rhetoric of English India, Chicago, 1992, p. 3. 

* Blood is important in the worship of Kali, but it 1s not necessarily human blood. See for 
instance, C.J. Fuller, The Camphor Flame, Pnnceton, 1992, pp. 84-85; N.N Bhattacharya, The 
Indian Mother Goddess, Calcutta, 1977. 

* This was a practice in which volunteers were hung by hooks through their backs and 
suspended from a pole, their blood thus fertilising the earth, ensunng rain or warding off 
disease. See G.A. Oddie, ‘Hook-Swinging and Popular Religion in South India dunng the 
Nineteenth Century’, The Indian Economic and Social History Review (henceforth IESHR), 
Vol. 23 (1), 1985, pp. 93-106. 
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While the gateways of the temple are drenched with the gore of sheep 
and oxen at the feasts of Doorgah, who can tell whether some drops of 
more precious blood, to bring success to the designs of the great may not 
be spilled within.‘ 


Indeed. 

The colonial authorities tried to mitigate this problem by accumulating 
more and better ethnographic knowledge. Much official correspondence 
was dedicated to learning about the practice of human sacrifice in different 
areas and comparing techniques on its suppression.’ Meriah sacrifices (that 
is sacrifices involving human victims) in neighbouring Orissa were an 
especially useful point of comparison, even though the eventual construc- 
tion of the practice in Bastar was quite different. The prospect of including 
Bastar under the control of the ‘Governor General’s Agent for the Sup- 
pression of Meriah Sacrifice and Female Infanticide in the Hill Tracts of 
Orissa’, which functioned from 1845-61 with complete administrative control 
over Ganjam, Vizagapatnam and Rajahmundbhry, was periodically raised, 
but never carried through due to the Raja’s protests.*® 

Meriah sacrifices allegedly occurred at regular cycles with general public 
sanction and participation. The victims were bought by Khonds from Pan 
middlemen, were well treated until they were sacrificed, and many attempted 
to go back to those very Khond villages, even after being rescued by the 
British. The act of sacrifice itself, though, was portrayed in gruesome 
terms.’ The Hindu kings of the Khondmals patronised the rite primarily in 


6 Nagpur Civil Secretariat Political Department Compilations, No. 90 (A) Part I, 1886 
(Selections from Records Relating to Human Sacrifice in Bustar, henceforth Selections from 
Records), Madhya Pradesh Record Room, Nagpur, (henceforth MPRR). 

7 See some of the exchanges in Selections from Records, MPRR. For similar administrative 
extensions based on limited stereotypes in the case of “Thugee’, and ‘criminal tribes’ see 
Sandria Freitag, ‘Collective Crime and Authonty ın North India’, in Anand Yang, ed., Crime 
and Criminality in British India, Tucson, 1985, p. 147; Sanjay Nigam, Disciplining and 
policing the ‘criminals by birth’, Part 1, JESHR, Vol. 27 (2), 1990, pp. 131-64. Disciplining 
and policing the ‘criminals by birth’, Part 2, JESHR, Vol. 27 (3), 1990, pp 257-88. Radhika 
Singha, ‘“Providential” Circumstances: the Thuggee Campaign of the 1830s and Legal 
Innovation’, in Modern Asian Studies, Vol. 27 (1), 1993, pp. 83-146. 

5’ W.V. Grigson, The Maria Gonds of Bastar, London, 1949, rpt. Delhi, 1991, p 8; for the 
various times at which the issue was raised, see for instance Foreign Consultation (henceforth 
FC) 3 January 1851, Nos 114-15; FC, 27 April 1855, Nos 125-26, National Archives of India, 
New Delhi (henceforth NAI). 

°’ For different accounts and interpretations, see Jaganath Pathy, ‘Colonial Ethnography of 
the Kandha: “White Man’s Burden” or Political Expediency?’, Economic and Political 
Weekly, January 28, 1995 Vol. XXX (H), pp. 220-28, Felix Padel, ‘British Rule and the 
Khonds of Onssa: A Study of Tnbal Administration and its Legitimating Discourse’, unpub- 
lished D.Phil. Thesis, University of Oxford, 1987; Edith Brandstadter, ‘Human Sacrifice and 
British-Khond Relations, 1759-1862’, in Anand Yang, ed., Crime and Criminality; Barbara 
Boal, The Konds: Human Sacrifice and Religious Change, Warminster, 1982. 
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order to gain legitimacy among their Khond subjects. Padel writes that 
Khonds would kidnap or depose a Raja who went against their customs.” 

In Bastar, the British construed human sacrifice as a royal ritual, carried 
out at the expense of unsuspecting subjects who were kidnapped by organised 
gangs acting on the King’s orders and taken to Dantewara to be sacrificed 
to the King’s tutelary Goddess, Danteswari. The danger of kidnappings 
apparently rose at important moments in the history of the kingdom, for 
example, when an heir was born to the king. The victims, in most cases, 
narrated heroic tales in which they managed to free themselves and run 
away from the kidnappers. Colonial correspondence on the subject vacillated 
between a recognition of the Raja’s popularity with his subjects and 
consequent unwillingness to remove him (and thus strain their own legi- 
timacy), and a belief in his inability to rule and perverse propensity to 
pulverise people under the wheels of his chariot at Dussehra, the central 
state festival, every year." In the latter case, it seemed imperative to the 
British to save the people from the king, by removing him if necessary, but 
certainly by overhauling the administration and strengthening the police. 

In Bastar, law was the preferred medium despite its failure in the Khond 
areas where existing Muslim law had been deemed too mild to achieve the 
requisite objectives, with its emphasis on the degree of proof rather than 
the nature of the crime.” In the Khondmals, British officials generally 
resorted to military terror, hanging people and burning villages and 
granaries.” 

Perhaps law was preferred because Bastar was still largely unknown, 
forested and dangerous terrain, and revenue was not at stake here,“ 
perhaps because the Raja of Bastar was docile from the beginning and 
British paramountcy had already been successfully displayed in suppressing a 
rebellion which occurred in 1876." Although the campaigns against human 
sacrifice in both Orissa and Bastar were couched in terms of a civilising 
mission and Christian self-sacrifice,“ British moral concerns were not 


* Padel, ‘British Rule and the Khonds’, p 237. 

1 Here again we see a denigration of indigenous power in the process of establishing 
British control, a process well outlined in Nicholas Dirks, The Hollow Crown, Michigan, 
1993. 

2 Brandstadter, ‘Human Sacrifice’, p. 100; J Fisch, Cheap Lives and Dear Limbs: The 
British Transformation of the Bengal Criminal Law, 1769-1817, Wiesbaden, 1983. 

> Padel, ‘British Rule and the Khonds’, p. 261; Boal, The Konds, p. 107; Brandstadter, 
“Human Sacrifice’, p. 103 

'* In the equally unknown and dangerous Goomsur, in Orissa, the British fought two wars 
(1835-1837), and systematically hanged every clan head on the basis of the Raja’s ability to 
pay his tribute. See Boal, The Konds, pp. 36-38. 

3 In 1876 peasants who had been laying seige to the palace for over a month demanding the 
removal of corrupt officials and exploitative rentiers peacefully dispersed when promised 
redress by the Bntish Deputy Commussioner who exercised formal supervision over Bastar. 
For Political A, April 1876, Proceeding Nos 163-72, NAI. 

© Padel, “British Rule and the Khonds’, p. 217. 
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generally such as to warrant expenditure of men and arms; this awaited a 
prior assumption of power. Even once an area was under British authority, 
‘humanitarian’ concerns were secondary to other concerns.” 

Increasingly in the nineteenth century, however, any resistance in the 
moral sphere assumed wider implications, given the recent consolidation of 
moral and political influences as the twin faces of British imperialism.” The 
stentorian tones in which the British voiced their resolve suggest that the 
two could not be separated: 


The larger surface we cover the better for us in every respect for there 
can then be no mistake in regard to the unalterable resolution of the 
GOI to penetrate wherever the Meriah sacrifice obtains, and to stay the 
evil. If we succeed in rescuing but one victim from Kulahundy this 
season, it would be of immense importance as testifying the determined 
object of this Agency . . . the impotence of any resistance” [italics mine]. 


History of British Operations for the Suppression of Human 
Sacrifice in Bastar” 


In the early nineteenth century, soon after the first British treaty with 
Bastar, the British believed that human sacrifice in Bastar had ceased 
under Pax Brittanica. The custom no longer existed, wrote Jenkins, British 
Resident at Nagpur, as a public practice in which war-prisoners and culprits 
were beheaded before the goddess, but merely, if at all, among some of the 
forest tribes ‘who are as wild and untameable as any savages that have been 
discovered’.” In this form it did not require any interference in the sover- 
eignty of Bastar. However, despite this relatively clean chit, the image of 
Bastar as a place where human sacrifice was routine persisted. Thus, Lt 
Hill of the Survey department writing in 1838 claimed that when the Raja 
visited Nagpur in 1826, ‘25 or 27 full grown men were immolated’, adding 


” e.g., the delay in anti-sati legislation. See Lata Mam, ‘Contentious Traditions: The 
Debate on Sat: in Colonial India’, in Kumkum Sangari and Sudesh Vaid, eds, Recasting 
Women, Delhi, 1989; V.N. Dutta, Sat, Widow Burning in India, Delhi, 1990. 

Freitag, ‘Collective Crime and Authonty’, p 157. For an African parallel, see Karen 
Fields, Revival and Rebellion in Colonial Central Africa, Pnnceton, 1985. 

FC, 3 January 1851, Nos 114-15, NAI. 

» A note on the use of quotes in the paper: the apparently direct voices of witnesses are 
mediated through translation; from Bhatri, Halbi, Gondi to Hindi to English. I use them, not 
in the assumption that they provide direct access to what people really said or did, but as 
British projections, what the investigators thought they said, since it was this which led to the 
construction of the case. See Renato Rosaldo’s critique of the uncritical perception of 
language by historians using inquisitorial records. ‘From the Door of his Tent: The Field- 
worker and the Inquisitor’, in Clifford and Marcus, eds, Wrinng Culture, Berkeley, 1986, 
p. 82. 

71 Richard Jenkins, Report on the Territories of the Raja of Nagpur submitted to the Supreme 
Government of India, 1827, Nagpur, Pnnted Selections (printed 1901), MPPR. 
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that ‘in some of the wilder jungles bordering on Chattisgarh, the Gonds 
add cannibalism to this horrid deed and eat the flesh they sacrifice.” 

Investigations by a clerk, Krushnajee Punta, on behalf of Major Wilkinson, 
British Resident at Nagpur, in 1842, failed to reveal anything concrete, but 
resulted in the Raja being summoned to Nagpur, and warned through his 
representative (his uncle, Lal Dalganjan Singh), that he would be held 
personally responsible for any recurrence of the rite.” A contingent of 
guards was posted at Dantewara and Jagdalpur to monitor and prevent the 
supposed sacrifices taking place, accompanied by a scribe to report any 
such occurrence to Nagpur.” 

In 1855, Captain MacVicar, Officiating Agent in the Hill Tracts of 
Orissa, on an investigative tour aiming to extend the operations of his 
Agency, uncovered more terrible traces of the rite.~ His informants too, 
like Krushnajee Punta’s, were traders and peons from British Raipur. Like 
Elliot after him, he noted the studious avoidance and reluctance of local 
people to speak to him, but interpreted it as due to a fear that ‘the iron 
hand of the local authorities would crush them the moment our backs were 
turned’.” It was difficult for the British to conceive that the reluctance 
could have been caused by a fear of them rather than of the Raja. Either 
way, it puts the ease with which later ‘confessions’ were made under a 
cloud of suspicion. 

MacVicar recorded two cases of alleged kidnappings for sacrifice, as well 
as a general atmosphere of fear. In one, the majhis (headmen) of a pargana 
(administrative division) in which there was an attempted kidnapping had 
apparently told the king, ‘It is all proper you should take our taxes from us 
but to take men and cut their heads off as pa do is against all order 
therefore we won’t obey you.’” 

In yet another case, Biswoonath of Karkapal narrowly escaped being 
caught by twelve men in a jungle. Only his own bravery in brandishing his 
axe and shouting loudly for help saved him, as people from his village came 
running to the spot and his assailants fled. He recalled to MacVicar, ‘When 
I asked them why they seized me, they replied in the Bhuttree language 
that as you have eaten well and is [sic] stout you have plenty of blood in 
you body, we shall therefore give you to the davota [sic]. 


2 Selections. 

2 Enquiries into Reports regarding Human Sacrifices in Bastar, 1842, Nagpur Residency 
and Secretariat Records (Revenue and Miscellaneous), Revenue Dept. File No. 1, MPPR. 

™* Grigson, Maria Gonds, p. 7. 

* The 1855 material is based on MacVicar’s diary entries and correspondence found in: 
FC, 23 March 1855, Nos 114-15; FC, 13 April 1855, Nos 130-31; FC, 27 April 1855, Nos 
125-26; FC, 19 October 1855, Nos 84-85, NAI. 

* FC, 23 March 1855, Nos 114-15, NAI. 

7 Ibid. 

* Ibid. 
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The assailants were apprehended and confessed to MacVicar that they 
had been ordered by the Raja to kidnap men. In their testimony, Rokapal, 
Tungapal and Junawani emerged as the key villages involved in kidnappings.” 
But just as MacVicar was preparing to leave, they unanimously retracted 
their statements, denying knowledge of everything they had said before. 
While MacVicar attributed the retractions to fear of the dewan, who was 
also the Raja’s uncle, the Raja attributed the confessions to torture by the 
officer in charge of taking depositions. In a place where cases were usually 
conducted verbally, the Raja pointed out, it was unusual for people to give 
signed depositions.” 

But to a mind like MacVicar’s, intent on discovering and removing 
native atrocities, fact and fiction were distinguished not on the basis of 
investigation or proof, but on the value assigned to the observer, his 
apparent evangelical enthusiasm or degree of collaboration with the Raj.” 
The Raja’s argument that he had been cleared by seven or eight different 
people sent by the Nagpur court was scorned, MacVicar claiming that ‘the 
Nagpore Raja’s court was not famous for its sense of justice, its servants 
cared nothing about human sacrifice,’ adding that they must have been 
bribed by the Raja in some way. British observers were of course seen as 
by far the most reliable. Captain Hill’s 1838 statement quoted above, based 
entirely on hearsay, enters MacVicar’s account as a complete fact. Similarly, 
what could only have been a rumour that human beings were sacrificed at 
Dussehra, was taken on credit: 


Among the atrocities of this land is the crushing of human beings under 
the wheels of the idol’s car at the Dusserah festival. It would perhaps be 
impossible to prove that the victims were not volunteers although from 
what I have heard I am very confident that these pretended martyrdoms 
are the result of violence and coercion.” 


Further, a prejudice about Danteswari and the ‘bloodthirsty Hindoo reli- 
gion’ finds expression in a hysterical register: ‘to secure (her) protection no 
price is too high, no sacrifice too precious, hence human blood has never 
ceased to flow, the idol has been gratified.” 

MacVicar advocated exiling the dewan, Dalganjan Singh, who was seen 
as the real villain of the piece, being ‘overbearing and proud’. The Raja, 


2? While Rokapal currently does not exist in Jagdalpur tahsil, (1981 census) and may never 
have existed given MacVicar’s sources, Tungapal, Junawani, Irikpal and Balenga are still 
widely regarded as formerly key kidnapping villages. Field Notes, April 1995. 

æ FC, 23 November 1855, Nos 105-7, NAI. 

* For an amusing fictional account of the colonial propensity to trust only certain accounts, 
a propensity which was known and manipulated by their Indian subordinates, see Iltudus 
Pritchard, Tales from the Past (Chronicles of Budgepore), rpt. New Delhi, 1976. 

2 FC, 13 April 1855, Nos 130-31, NAI. 

3 FC, 19 October 1855, Nos 84-85, NAI. 
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his nephew Bhairam Deo, was described as merely a ‘stupid youth’ unaware 
and incapable of state affairs.“ But MacVicar’s proposals ultimately failed 
and merely the guards at Dantewara remained. Since they lived about half 
a mile away and only came when told there would be a sacrifice, the guards 
could not have been a serious deterrent.” The guard-post was consequently 
subject to sporadic attempts at making it effective, till it was finally discon- 
tinued in 1863.* 

In short, rumours of human sacrifice persistently cropped up and were 
fuelled by the information provided by Indians from other areas who 
shared with the British an impression of Bastar as wild and dangerous, 
together reinforcing colonial anxieties about rule. But the rumours were 
never proved, and by 1863, it seemed to the British authorities at Nagpur 
that the danger was over. But in this vast, unknown country with its 
resistance to ‘Reform’, human sacrifice remained, a lurking threat that 
reappeared some twenty years later. 


Investigating Human Sacrifice 1884—86” 


In May 1884, Gobru and Chandu of Bastar, both convicted thieves and 
escaped prisoners, told Mr Egan, the District Superintendent of Police 
(hereafter DSP) at Jeypore, a chilling tale of danger and escape. Sitting at 
a police station in Bastar, charged with theft, Gobru had overheard one 
policeman telling another, ‘I mean to let the rest go but Gobru I shall keep 
and send to Dantewara.’ They were all then taken to an empty house 
where seven persons stood at hand to apprehend Gobru, who bravely 
threatened to kill the darogah (head constable) with his axe and ran away. 
The threat to take Gobru to Dantewara meant nothing less than a threat to 
sacrifice him to Danteswari.™ . 
Preliminary investigations by the Jeypore police along the Bastar-Jeypore 
border revealed nothing. But a year later, in May 1885, 16-year old Duaru 
of Umerkot in Jeypore, while driving his bullocks home, was ‘set upon by 6 
men who, binding him hand and foot, carried him in the direction of 
Bastar’. He managed to escape when they fell asleep in the middle of a 


* FC, 27 April 1855, Nos 125-26; see also FC, 23 March 1855, Nos 114-15. 

5 FC, 13 April 1855, Nos 114-15, NAI. 

* The efforts consisted of switching from an all-Muslim guard who were likely to be neutral 
to an all-Brahman guard who could keep the key to temple at the police station without 
damaging people’s religious sentiments. Selections, MPRR. 

=” Where it is not individually footnoted, material for the 1884-86 period 1s taken from a 
combination of the following files:- Compilation No. 90 (A), 1885; Compilation No. 90(A) I, 
1886; Compilation No. 90 (A) O, 1886 MPRR Foreign Internal A (henceforth-For. Int. A), 
May 1887, Nos 277-78; For. Int. A, January 1886, Nos 8-28; For. Int. A, November 1886, 
Nos 73-76; For. Int. A, October 1886, No. 149, For. Int. A, October 1886, 206-9; For. Int. 
A, September 1886, Nos 21-47, NAI. 

* For. Int. A, September 1886, Pro. Nos 21-47, NAI. 
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thick jungle. Other suspicious circumstances such as men following the 
cowherd of an Umerkot Government Agent at dusk and the attempted 
seizure of an old man, caused the new DSP at Jeypore, Mr Young, to 
report the matter to H.G. Turner, the Agent to the Governor of Madras in 
Vizagapatnam, thus: 
There seems very good reason to believe that this gang came over from 
Bastar for the purpose of carrying off human victims at the approaching 
‘Radhayatra’ and ‘Dussara’ festivals of the Goddess Duntaswari at 
Duntavada in Bastar territory. I am informed that as a son has been 
lately born to the Bastar Rajah, it is considered of the utmost importance 
that a larger number than usual of victims should be sacrificed on the 
occasions above named. These body-snatchers, Khonds by caste, are 
inhabitants of 12 villages on Bastar and Jeypore frontier. They are 
exempted from paying kist, on the understanding that if they fail to 
procure victims outside Bastar territory they must give one of their own 
men from one of the 12 villages. Should they be successful in their 
search for a victim, on crossing over into Bastar they send word to the 
Rajah that a ‘Khodi Punju’ (a young cock) has arrived. The ‘Khodi 
Punju’ is then made over to the ‘Jiah’ or priest at Duntavada and kept in 
close confinement at a village called ‘Kangar Balinga’ until the day of 
sacrifice arrives. Women are never sacrificed.” 


It is in passages like this that we see the struggle to make sense of events by 
borrowing across provinces and the layers from which colonial knowledge 
was formed. For instance, Young refers to the ‘body-snatchers’ as Khonds 
(implicated in the meriah sacrifices), while in fact, the villages along the 
Bastar—Jeypore border are populated by Bhattras. Moreover, on the basis 
of this information, any cases of women being attacked were discounted as 
potential kidnappings and attributed to thefts or other causes, while any 
discovery of men being attacked was assimilated into the building up of the 
human-sacrifice operation. Yet judging by later accounts, women do not 
seem to have been specially exempt as victims, either in the Khondmals or 
in Bastar.” 

Since Jeypore was part of Madras Presidency while Bastar came under 
the jurisdiction of the Central Provinces, the Madras Government notified 
the Central Province government, which sent Sardar Rattan Singh, DSP, 
Raipur to investigate. Due to postal inefficiencies, the Sardar’s investigations 
were conducted simultaneously but separately from those of Mr Young 
and Inspector Saladi Naidu, of Nowrangapur division in Jeypore. The 
Sardar dismissed the cases on common sense grounds, for instance, the 

» Ibid. 


“ See Verrier Elwin, Maria Murder and Suacide, London, 1943, rpt. Bombay, 1977, pp. 
69-76. My present informants also mentioned women as potential victims. 
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rope allegedly used for tying Duaru was found too tough to have been 
broken as he claimed. He also found no proof of revenue-free villages and 
concluded that the whole episode had been fabricated as part of some 
private intrigue against the Raja, a view the Raja was happy to espouse, 
blaming it on the machinations of the Jeypore Raja, his long time enemy.“ 
A police guard was restationed at Dantewara at the Raja’s own request. 

In the meantime, the situation had become more serious on the Jeypore 
side, with the mysterious disappearance in July 1885, of an excise peon 
from Nowrangapur, and the odd case of an old woman, Phagni, who was 
caught one night and released the next morning with apologies. Continued 
enquiries by the Jeypore police led by Inspector Saladi Naidu finally led to 
one Lukono Bhatra of Nowrangapur, who spilt the beans. He claimed that 
he had narrowly escaped being kidnapped for sacrifice, while working as a 
coolie near Dantewada. Lukono gave the names of 37 villages which paid 
no rent as compensation for obtaining victims for human sacrifice. He also 
named various headmen who were involved, for example, Khuroso Naik of 
Bhejripadar who kept his victims in a large pit covered with planks while 
Buguvan Naik of Irikpal confined his in a house one mile north of the 
village, with a room each for the prisoners and the watcher. 

As for Dantewara, Lukono provided an ‘eye witness’ account. According 
to him, humans were sacrificed once a year at Dussehra, describing the act 
in terms similar to the sacrifice of chickens and other animals. The head 
was offered to the goddess and the bodies thrown into a large pit situated 
500 yards east of the temple. He added that at Dussehra, 20 men were 
sacrificed on the tenth day, and that on the chariot’s journey home, ‘should 
a hitch arise in its progress, one or more men are thrown under the 
wheels’ .* 

On hearing Lukono’s gruesome tale, Young sent a constable, suitably 
disguised and two spies, Monochit and Gopinath, to Bastar to make 
enquiries. Their relatives at Bakuhandi (Bakawand) told them: 


It is not advisable for you to go into Bastar: a son has been born to the 
Raja, and this year 100 men are to be sacrificed to commemorate the 
event; keep this information secret; our Raja would kill us if he was 
aware that we had made this disclosure. Already about 60 persons have 
been captured; the Dassera is approaching; the foraging party which 
returns without a victim, must give up one of it own men.® 


Other minor but grisly stories by different informants were capped with a 
survivors tale: Soonadoro, a blacksmith in Nowrangapur, graphically 


4 Both states had a long term dispute over a tract called Kotpad. It was eventually allotted 
by the governor-general to Jeypore in 1862, in exchange for compensation to Bastar. See 
G.M. Joshi, Tribal Bastar and the British Adminstration, New Delhi, 1990, Appendix I. 

2 For. Int. A, January 1886, Pro. Nos 8-28, NAI. 

* For. Int. A, September 1886, Pro. Nos 21—47, NAI. 
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described his experience in June 1884 when he went to the forest to get 
charcoal. He was accosted by a man who asked for tobacco, a common 
enough request in those parts, and then surrounded by several others. Like 
Biswoonath before him, he flourished his axe, and escaped by single- 
handedly taking on all his attackers, throttling one, threatening to kill 
another, and so on.“ 

Lukono then made further revelations, regarding his past as a ‘body- 
snatcher’. In the first year some 45 of them caught 28 persons, 20 in the 
Godavari district and eight in Malkangiri taluk, while the second year, 60 
kidnappers ‘procured’ 30 victims. Both times they caught women, who 
however were not subject to the same fate as the other victims but were 
kept by various men.“ 

Accumulation of such horrific evidence caused Young to send a telegram 
to Turner, Agent to the governor-general in Madras, who in turn wired the 
Central Province Government, urging immediate joint police and even 
military action by the Madras and Central Province governments. The 
Central Province Government was asked to send a high ranking political 
officer, as a result of which, H.H. Priest, Officiating Political Agent at 
Bhowani Patna, arrived in Bastar to investigate. 

The witnesses Priest examined (in the company of DSP Young of Jeypore) 
turned out to be less useful than imagined. Lukono Bhatra had absconded 
and none of his statements could be confirmed by independent enquiry. 
Gumka, a shaman and wage labourer, whom old Phagni had recognised as 
one of her captors, confessed in great detail to having caught the four 
victims whose attempted kidnapping initiated the case, but unfortunately 
none of his supposed victims recognised him, nor did his co-captors admit 
to having gone out with him. One of them, Pottia Majhi said he had gone 
victim-catching indeed in March-April, but in another direction! Sukalu 
Dom, another witness, initially denied having heard of human sacrifices 
but on being told of another’s testimony, said he had seen a deep pit in 
Dantewara with bones inside it, and behind it a hollow in a kendu tree with 
two skulls inside it. The said pit on being excavated however was found to 
have only animal bones in it. And so on with a number of others. 

The evidence thus far was flawed. But other stories emerged to fill the 
gap, such as the disappearance in 1883 of a kumhar (potter) and raut 
(cowherd). The potter’s wife on being questioned, attributed it to meliahs 
(kidnappers), while the Raja, on the basis of the statements made by the 


“ Ibid. 

“ This account was challenged by C.A. Porteous, Deputy Inspector General, Madras on 
the grounds that such large parties of kidnappers and victums would surely have been noticed, 
and his enquiries in the Godavari district had yielded no missing persons. But equally large 
groups out on their annual hunts would have been a common sight in that season. Either way, 
the attempt to frame an authoritative judgement is fraught with imperfect knowledge and 
contesting evidence, what appears to be common sense, but perhaps isn’t. 
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other potters to him, attributed it to a tiger. Both cases had been reported 
to the local police station but no enquiries were made. 

By now, at least three definite disappearances, and seven attempted 
seizures had been recorded. At this stage, Priest concluded that ‘there 
were good grounds for suspicion, but that proof would be difficult or 
impossible’.“ 

Young’s diaries of the same period reveal an altogether different tone. 
Describing an investigative visit to Kesaripal to look for possible places of 
confinement, accompanied by Priest and Wedderburn,” he writes: 


Here we found in thick jungle . . . a most curious temple, consisting of 
three shrines, one of which is dedicated to the Goddess Duntaswari. It is 
a dark uncanny looking place. Any sort of atrocity might be committed 
here with impunity.“ 


Young’s imagination was compounded by the discovery of a ‘large sacrificial 
knife stained with goat’s hair and blood and corresponding exactly with 
that described by Lukono as used for human victims.’ A stone with a 
trough underneath to let the blood flow off was also discovered. It had 
been freshly plastered around with cow dung, a highly suspicious find, 
since the last buffalo sacrifice had supposedly been offered 12 years ago!” 

In the meantime an ‘ominous war symbol’ suddenly appeared, a bunch 
of mango twigs tied with palmyra fibre, filled with rice grains and accom- 
panied by a piece of bamboo containing red powder (kumkum). Instructions 
were that the twigs should be propitiated with lard, milk and incense and 
sent onto the next village. Circulating twigs, animals, etc., were quite 
common in different parts of India as disease ridding rituals.” But memories 
of rebellions or fituris were still alive,” and in the already heightened state 
of tension, Young and others were convinced the symbol signified impend- 
ing war. But after several days had passed uneventfully, they concluded 
that it was a false alarm sent out to complicate matters.” 


“ For. Int. A, September 1886, Pro. Nos 21-47, (H.H. Pnest, Offg. Pol. Agent, Bhowani- 
patna to Chisholm, Commr., Chattisgarh Division, dtd 24 January 1886), NAI. 

* Special Assistant Agent at Koraput, Madras Presidency, and head of the Military Police 
which had been sent to assist with the case. 

* For. Int. A, September 1886, Pro. Nos 21-47, NAI. Again we have the skeptical 
Porteous remarking that dark, uncanny looking temples might be found all over India, but did 
not necessarily indicate their being used as places of sacrifice. 

” Nagpur Civil Sect. Pol. Dept. Comp. No. 90 (A), 1885, MPRR. 

* See David Hardiman, The Coming of the Devi: Adivasi Assertion in Western India, 
Delhi, 1987; Ralph Nicholas, ‘The Goddess Sitala and Epidemic Small Pox in Bengal’, 
Journal of Asian Studies, Vol. 41 (1), November 1981. 

5! e.g. in the Gudem-Rampa Hills in 1839; in Kalahandi in 1880 and in Bastar in 1876. 

2 For Int. A, September 1886, Pro. Nos 21-47 (H.G. Turner to Acting Chief Secretary to 
Govt., dtd 25 October 1885), NAI. 
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Mysterious disappearances, dark shrines and circulating war symbols— 
the picture seemed to get worse and worse. At this point, Young and Priest 
parted ways. Young returned to Koraput distressed at Priest’s skepticism, 
but confident that given time, he himself would be able to elicit information 
from the witnesses. Priest left for Jagdalpur, where an innocuous conver- 
sation with Lal Kalandar Singh, the Raja’s cousin and Dalganjan Singh’s 
son, who was now functioning as dewan, changed his mind overnight. 

The Lal disclaimed a detailed knowledge of events in all parts of the 
country due to its size and absence of police arrangements, but added that 
as far as he knew human sacrifice had stopped since it was first banned in 
1842. However he admitted to having heard recently of the inhabitants of 
certain villages known as kangar (robber) villages going out every summer 
and getting food and supplies by threatening people that they were meliahs.” 
This admission seemed awfully suspicious to Priest since he thought it 
should have been in the Lal’s interest to deny any knowledge whatsoever. 
After an initial denial, the Lal also admitted going to Dantewara in 1885 to 
question the Jia regarding the case. The latter told him that’a sacrifice had 
indeed taken place in the time of Diwan Dalganjan Singh, the Lal’s father. 
It is clear from the timing that this referred to the accusations MacVicar 
had made in 1855, and that the (as yet unsubstantiated) charge was probably 
being repeated as fact. But at one remove the whole conversation was 
reported thus by Turner: “The Lal, who is an adopted son of the Raja of 
Bustar, has admitted his knowledge of the existence of the kidnapping 
organization.’ In short, admitting the knowledge of a rumour was converted 
into admitting knowledge of the fact itself.” 

The fact that no thefts had been reported despite the Lal’s claim about 
robber villages was also seen as evidence of the latter’s complicity. This in 
itself signified nothing. Reports about theft or missing persons would have 
been few, not only because of the small size of the police force but more 
likely due to reluctance to report losses to the police except in cases where 
they felt they would later be penalised for not doing so.” The fact that the 
population was generally poor was also no argument against robbery. John 
McLane points out that the poor were more often objects of dacoities than 


** Civil Secretariat Pol. Dept Compilation No. 90 (A) 1885, MPRR. 

“ For. Int. A, September 1886, Pro. Nos 21-47 (Turner to Chief Secretary to Govt., dtd 25 
October 1885), NAI. 

* On the correlation of the mse in cnme statistics to the growth in disciplinary institutions 
rather than vice versa, see David Arnold, Police Power and Colomal Rule. Madras 1859-1947, 
Deihi, 1986, p. 100, 132; Michael Ignatieff, ‘State, Civil Society and Total Institution: A 
Critique of Recent Social Histories of Punishment’, ın David Sugarman, ed., Legality, 
Ideology and the State, London, 1983, p. 193; Michel Foucault, Discipline and Punish, New 
York, 1977; Vilhelm Aubert,‘Law and Social Change in Nineteenth Century Norway’, in 
Starr and Collier, eds, History and Power in the Study of the Law, Ithaca, 1989 
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the rich as they offered little opposition and their houses were not pukka or 
well guarded.* In any event, all the people who went missing may be 
presumed to have been well off in local terms, such as the Chattisgarhi 
trader, the excise peon who had a gold earring, and Sundis (distillers) who 
were generally well to do. 


Dantewara: The Plot Thickens 


After interviewing the Lal, Priest went to Dantewara with Inspector Saladi 
Naidu and 10 constables. The temple at Dantewara, had been described by 
Glasfurd in 1862, as ‘most uninteresting . . . a shed’, but he had added, 


the grovelling superstition with which the worshippers of ‘Duntesb- 
waree’ are imbued and the awe with which she is regarded by the 
inhabitants, especially in the vicinity of Jugdulpore, and particularly by 
the rajah’s family, relatives and attendants, is not, I should say, surpassed 
in any part of India.” 


Within three days a 14-year-old boy, Marka Katyar, was found willing to 
confess that human sacrifices had taken place in the present reign. He 
referred the police to Mundi Pujari, literally meaning one who tends to the 
head or mundi. Mundi Pujari, duly produced after the Bastar authorities 
had been warned of the ‘grave consequences’ attendant upon concealment 
of witnesses, ‘recalled’ an incident that had apparently happened after the 
rebellion of 1876 had been suppressed. The Raja had come to Dantewara, 
and ordered a human sacrifice. He described his own role in graphic detail: 


When Sumrut called us, we all went out to a palm tree near some orange 
trees in the garden. I took with me the ghagra, a heavy knife which I had 
prepared. Shortly after we had got to the spot, Chalka and the other 
three . . . came along, bringing with them the victim. His mouth was 
tied; his hands were tied with cord behind his back. When he came to 
where we were, his hands were untied. Mangi then seized his left hand 
and Barka his right, two others held his legs. I then threw over him a 
handful of rice which the Jiah had given me before. I left the temple, 
and then, carefully seeing where to strike, beheaded him. The head did 
not quite come off, it still hung by some flesh. The blow was given to the 
victim standing .. . . When I had cut the head off, Sumrut brought a 
silver bowl and holding it to the man’s neck filled it with his blood. 
Turpa and Gagra Naik took the blood to the temple. After this, six of 


* John McLane, ‘Bengali Bandits, Police and Landlords after the Permanent Settlement’, 
in Anand Yang, ed., Crime and Criminality, p. 38. 

7 C.L.R. Glasfurd, Report on the Dependency of Bastar, para 113, Jagdalpur Record 
Room (henceforth JRR). 
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the men present took the body away in the direction of the river... . I 
then returned home after throwing my ghagra away into the river. I 
could show the place where I threw. I never thought that I was doing 
wrong because the Raja ordered it.* 


The persons Mundi had implicated were sent for. Their ‘eyewitness’ 
accounts however differed from each other in significant detail such as the 
time and year when sacrifices had taken place, and the identity of people 
who had allegedly been present, which however only served to convince 
Priest that they could not have been tutored by the police. 

The Jia was then taken to Jagdalpur, where, in the course of four 
depositions, he said that human sacrifices used to take place every year up 
to 1842 by the Raja’s orders, and gave details of its organisation. He 
denied that they still occurred despite the ‘confessions’ of the other wit- 
nesses, but later under threat of handcuffs said he was willing to concede 
anything the authorities wanted: ‘There is no use for handcuffs. If you wish 
a statement like Mala Perma’s I will say that all he has recorded is true, and 
you can make it two or three victims a year, whichever he states.’” 

But soon after that he went back to denying it, and a few days and 
several interviews later continued to insist: 


I merely repeated what Mala Perma said. I referred to old times and you 
transferred what I said about the past to the present. Jf it is proved 
against the Raj, it is proved against me and when it is proved I am ready 
to suffer for it.® 


However, Priest was not convinced. The Jia was arrested and kept in 
handcuffs under close watch, supposedly to prevent him from suicide.“ 

Then Mundi, Mala Perma, Rogi, Isra, Sago, Mangi and Barka, Gamir 
Turpa and others, all witnesses from Dantewara, in the presence of the Jia 
gave details of the sacrifices performed there each year, each loudly 
proclaiming that he had not been beaten or tutored: 


Gamir: This is not a made up story. It is quite true. I am not afraid of 
anyone and nothing has been taught me; Mala Perma: I did not say 
anything about what I knew until I came to Kotpad because I was not 
asked. When I was asked I said what I knew. I was not threatened; what 


* For.Int. A, September 1886, Pro. Nos 21-47, NAI. 

» Ibid. 

® Nagpur Civil Sect. Comp. No. 90 (A), 1885, MPRR. 

* The Jia, aged 48, was a zamindar of 123 villages with total magisterial and civil powers 
over them, hence, the British feared he might commit suicide rather than face dishonour. 
Compilation No. 90 (A), 1885, MPRR. 
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was the need? No one told me what to say. No one said, ‘say this or say 
that.” No violence was used towards me. I was only handcuffed.® 


The mayhis of parganas involved in kidnapping also gave their evidence. 
Pottia Majhi, a middle-aged cultivator of Tungapal, said: 


I have been a ‘Kungar’ for the last three years . . . previous to this my 
brother Mundi used to go out . . . . This work has gone on as long as I 
can remember. All Bustar will be glad if it is put a stop to. We all dislike 
the work, and those who do not take part in it are afraid for themselves 
and their children. The only advantage we get by it is that those who go 
out get a remission of half the tax on each plough .. . . The way our 
revenue is remitted is this: when we go to pay the revenue we say: ‘I was 
ordered by the Sircar to take those papers to the hills. I have done it; 
please therefore remit half my revenue.’ We use these words because we 
are afraid to use the words—‘We went out to catch men.’ The year 
before last Rs. 3 were remitted to Pakalo and myself on this account.” 


He implicated at least 16 others, but his seemingly frank and fearless 
statement was poorly corroborated by them, except for Kaira Majhi of 
Irikpal. The latter being ‘anxious to make a statement’ after a period of 
custody with the Military Police under Wedderburn, was ‘allowed’ to tell 
Col. Porteous an account of two men being sacrificed at the Karnakote 
temple in Jagdalpur at the dead of night. 

Raghunath Majhi of Kachorapati pargana, who had been taken by 
Young to Koraput and remained silent for a month till then, suddenly took 
Priest into his confidence and admitted to having several kangar villages, 
including his own, in his pargana. The men he implicated claimed that they 
did not go out themselves, but sent younger men. Two of the eight younger 
men next in the chain said that they had captured a Parja of Nuagura. 
Raghunath Majhi finally went further and said the Parja’s name was Jadik. 


A Case at Last: the Victim Nailed 


And indeed, Jadik of Nangalsar, near Nuagura, had disappeared in March 
1883 without a trace. His widow, Kandri, in what appears to be too suitable 
a response not to have been provoked by leading questions, insisted: 


I am certain my husband was not eaten by a tiger nor was he drowned. I 
think that he was carried off to be offered to the Deo. Ever since I can 
remember I have heard of the Meliahs of Kachrapati and Baugpali: they 
catch people and take them to Dantawara.* 


€ For. Int. A, September 1886, Pro Nos 21-47, NAI. 
e Ibid 
“ Ibid. 
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The Kachorapati witnesses then elaborated how they had taken Jadik to 
Dantewara. One Ramchand Negi actually described his meeting with the 
Raja, in which the latter had issued the orders to catch a man. As far as 
Priest was concerned it was this which clinched the matter, despite the 
Lal’s attempt to point out the absurdity of the Raja having given such an 
order in public before 15 people. A victim, his kidnappers and the Raja’s 
complicity—now all were proved. 

Priest wound up his investigations by concluding that human sacrifices 
still took place though not as regularly as before 1842, and that the 
sacrifices were carried out on the orders of the Raja and Jia, and effected 
through an organisation of village and temple officials, each of whom had 
particular duties. Although actual and specific evidence concerning current 
Sacrifices was inconclusive or unavailable, the evidence regarding the 
existence of the practice was in general ‘substantially true’. Priest argued, 
therefore, for a permanent removal of the Raja and a British takeover of 
the administration. The Raja had already temporarily been sent to Raipur 
on the grounds that the investigation would be hampered by his presence. 
Officials in the Madras government were less temperate. Col. Porteous, 
Deputy Inspector General of Madras who had hitherto been skeptical, now 
hoped that, ‘the temple of Duntavada will be blown up and the ground on 
which it stands ploughed over. It is the headquarters of most, if not all, of 
the iniquity of the country.” 


Bastar State on Trial 


The Jia was tried in Jagdalpur on 15 January 1886 by Chisholm, the 
Commissioner and Sessions Judge of Chattisgarh, on the charge of abetting 
the murder of Jadik Parja of Nangalsar (Sections 302/109 IPC), (Political 
Sessions Trial No. 17 of 1885: Empress vs Shamsundar Jia of Bastar).” 
Evidence for the prosecution stated that the Raja himself gave Ramchand 
Negi the order to seize a victim, and the latter passed it on to the actual 
kidnappers. Ramchand, witness number one, Raghunath, the Majhi of 
Kachorapati pargana, witness number two and 11 other persons were 
engaged in directly catching victims and despatching them to Dantewara, 
or in Organising the process. Deu, witness number six and others claimed 
they seized the victim in the Nuagura jungle three years ago. Other 
witnesses corroborated his having disappeared in the jungle around that 
time. Witnesses 18 to 30 testified to knowing intimately about the sacrifices 
at Dantewara, most of them offering eyewitness accounts. Witness number 
thirty, Jira said the victim lived in his house at Bassanpur from May to July 
before he was taken to Dantewara to be sacrificed. 


© For. Int. A, September 1886, Pro. Nos 21-47, (Col. A. Porteous to H.G. Turner, dtd 27 
October 1885), NAI. 
* Ibid., (Pro. No. 24). 
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By 26 January, in less than a month, the charges collapsed, as one after 
another, all of the witnesses retracted their evidence and claimed that it had 
been given under pressure. Ramchand Negi, for example, deposed in court: 


I do not know about ‘melias.’ . . . I know Khangars as thieves. I did 
write before that ‘melias’ seize men for sacrifice at Dantiwara, but that 
is not true. The fact is that from the time I came from my village I have 
acted as I was told to do by Raghunath Majhi. He said that unless we 
said that sacrifices were made of human beings, and people seized, that 
we should be beaten, so I was in fear and said what I did from fear of 
being beaten . . . . I was never ordered by the Rajah to seize a victim. Í 
said so because I was pressed to name the Rajah by Raghunath, who 
declared that unless one of us named the Rajah we would all be kept in 
confinement.” 


Witness Mundi Pujari, who had confessed to decapitating the victims’ 
heads, said that the victims he described were goats, and sometimes 
buffaldes. But, ‘I have continued saying what is false because everybody 
will insist that it is the truth and that human sacrifices have been made. If I 
had made any denial before, I had no hope of it being listened to.’”* 

Other witnesses, including Raghunath Majhi of Kachorapati, described 
being handcuffed by the police, made to sit in the sun for hours, having 
their moustaches pulled, being beaten with shoes, till they ‘agreed to say 
what (they) had been told (they) must know’. 

As theré was no evidence other than the confessions, (no pits, skulls 
or bones, places of confinement or villages held rent-free) and the 
witnesses had all retracted, the Jia was acquitted, and the case was closed. 
It was only now that other discrepancies were noted, such as the fact that 
the victim, Jadik, disappeared in 1883, a full two years before the Raja’s 
order to catch a man had allegedly been given. And now official eyes 
turned on the Jeypore police, whose enthusiasm in pursuing the case 
despite it being out of their immediate provenance, began to seem suspect. 


Official Sense-Making: Secondary Reflections on the Evidence 


F.C. Anderson, Officiating Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, Central 
Provinces, giving an account of the whole case to the GOI, explained it as 
an easily understandable process whereby the memories of sacrifices that 
took place a generation ago, were converted through ‘over-zealous’ ques- 
tioning into narratives of the present.’ 


© For. Int. A, September 1886, Pro. Nos 21-47, NAI. 

a Ibid. 

® For Int. A, September 1886, Pro. Nos 21-47, (F.C. Anderson to Sec. to GOI, dtd 23 
March 1886), NAI. 
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Chisholm claimed that the Bastar people were ‘just the kind of creatures’ 
who would be terrified by a policeman into saying anything, substantiating 
his point by what must have been one of his favorite dinner party stories, 
about a Gond-who confessed in detail before two magistrates to having 
murdered his wife, only to have the wife turn up at the sessions court.” In 
his report, the witnesses and public were as much at fault, for exalting 
every tiger-kill disappearance, of which there were inevitably many given 
the dense forests, into a story of human sacrifice: ‘There is no police to 
make an enquiry, no inquest is held, and when nobody is found the 
disappearance remains a mystery well calculated to give rise to the wildest 
stories among an ignorant and superstitious people.” 

The outcome then, was seen as a combination of leading questions and 
police pressure, as well as tribal timidity and ignorance. Neither Anderson 
nor Chisholm was unsympathetic to the idea of a judicious amount of 
police pressure, seen as necessary at times to elicit the truth. But here they 
discounted extensive police torture on the grounds that it would undoubtedly 
have come to Priest’s attention; descriptions of physical ill tréatment were 
attributed instead to the witnesses’ desire to maximise the chances of 
freeing themselves.” 

At the same time the Madras police, especially Inspector Saladi Naidu, 
who had first initiated the searches, were blamed for falsely building up a 
case, and the governor-general instituted a departmental enquiry into their 
conduct. Since they were not blamed for torture but simply for ‘terrorising’ 
their witnesses, ultimately one suspects the enquiry was held because the 
case had failed, and because it was Indian subordinates who were suspected 
of misconduct.” 

The results of the departmental enquiry, held in October 1886 at Jeypore, 
were not quite what Chisholm and others in the Central Province govern- 
ment wanted. Mr Irvine, District Judge, Trichinopoly (Madras), who had 
been deputed for the purpose noted that while he could not judge the 
imaginative capacities of the Bastar witnesses, not having met them, 


™ Ibid. 

” Ibid. 

7 Ibid. 

P? Police torture when investigated and punished ultimately seems to have less to do with a 
concern for the tortured public and more to do with the disciplining of subordinates within a 
hierarchy that needs to be maintained. The Torture Commission of 1854, set up to check 
abuses by police and revenue subordinates, ‘saw “misconduct and corruption” as the natural 
disposition of Indian subordinates and felt that this could only be checked by what they 
modestly described as “the higher intelligence and sterling honesty” of a sufficient body of 
European officials." Arnold concludes that colonial disdain for the subordinate police and an 
attribution of their predation to inherent vices rather than the well-known problems of low 
pay. harsh conditions, etc., was self-fulfilling. (Arnold, Police Power, pp. 22, 67). For the 
same problem today, see Upendra Baxi, The Crisis of the Indian Legal Systern, Delhi, 1982, 
pp. 84-120. 
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I can safely affirm, after a lengthy interview with Inspector Saladi Naidu 
and his subordinates, that they are absolutely destitute of the ability 
requisite for the concoction of so elaborate a plot. I have seldom 
encountered a less intelligent police officer than this inspector, and I 
confess I am at a loss to understand how the detection of so difficult and 
delicate a matter was entrusted to him.” 


He concluded that Chisholm and Anderson had deliberately blamed the 
police. Given their belief that the witnesses were incapable of such imagi- 
nation, they had to somehow explain the retractions. Saladi Naidu had in 
fact played only a minor role, the senior English officers, like Young, 
having assumed responsibility at an early stage. Irvine’s view of the retrac- 
tions was therefore quite different: ‘I am not in the least surprised that they 
finally recanted. They had everything to gain and nothing to lose by so 
doing.’” 


“Tensions of Rule’: Relations between Madras and Central 
Province Governments 


The case highlights tensions along several nodes of the administration: 
between the Madras and Central Province governments, between different 
levels of administration and types of service, and finally, between indigenous 
and British forms of administration. 

In the first place, relations between the Madras and Central Province 
Governments were strained following the dismissal of the case in which so 
much of the time and effort of the Madras police had been invested and 
which subsequently invited the investigation of the police instead. This fed 
into and exacerbated existing differences between the two provinces which 
operated on somewhat different models of rule. Madras was keener than 
the Central Provinces on close supervision of the princely states and on 
assimilating their penal administration to that of British India.” 

Bastar, unlike the rest of upper Godavari district which was transferred 
to Madras in 1883, had been left within the jurisdiction of the Central 
Provinces. There was in fact a history of mutual co-operation between the 
Central provinces and Madras Presidency in certain matters, such as in 
suppressing the rebellion of 1876. Similarly, Priest argued that to have 
trusted the Jeypore police any less than the Central Province police would 
have been to insult the Madras government. But such feelings of co- 
operation were not universally shared. Underlying the pressure from the 


™ For. Int A, May 1887, Pro. Nos 277-78, (No 796 Judicial, from D Irvine on Special 
Duty at Vizagapatnam to the Chief Secretary to Government, dtd Vizagapatnam, 1 November 
1886), NAI. 

3 Ibid 

*® For Int A, September 1886, Pro Nos 21-47, (Turner to Pvt Sec to Viceroy, dtd 10 
January 1886), For Pol A, February 1864, Pro. Nos 114-17, NAI 
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Madras officials for closer supervision lay a belief that Bastar belonged 
more properly to Madras.” There was also some degree of protectiveness 
towards states under their own charge—a replication of the Bastar-Jeypore 
rivalry at the provincial level.” 

Insults were freely traded, albeit in private correspondence. Apparently, 
‘the feeling of the subordinate officers on the Jeypore side is so strong 
about this matter that one of them . . . declared he was afraid to continue 
any time in Chisholm’s company the other day lest he might be tempted to 
say something rude to Chisholm.” The Central Province government was 
no less rude about Madras officers, the Chief Commissioner describing 
Turner as ‘one of those to me incomprehensible beings who are not 
satisfied with the duties and responsibilities thrown on them by fate and the 
exigencies of the service but desire more.’ The Madras officials were 
blamed for getting excited about the war symbol (the mango bough), for 
proposing to move troops in and generally wanting to ‘make a great fuss 
over the matter’.” 


Relations between Levels of Administration 


There were also differences between levels of administration. The higher- 
up officials in both Madras (Porteous, Deputy Inspector General, Madras 
Police) and the Central Provinces (Chisholm, Commissioner, Chattisgarh 
Feudatory states, and Fitzpatrick, Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces) 
were less credulous of the stories than those lower down and on the spot. 
But on the whole the Madras government was more ready to believe the 
accounts and the interpretation of their divisional police officers and act on 
them than the Central Province administration, under whose charge Bastar 
officially lay.” Turner for instance, supported the experience and authority 
of the man in the field, prime among whom he placed himself: 


7 Ibid. 

™ See Fredenck Cooper and Ann Stoler, ‘Tensions of Empire. Colomal Control and 
Visions of Rule’, American Ethnologist, Vol. 16 (4), November 1989; Robin Jeffrey, ed., 
People, Princes and Paramount Power, Delhi, 1978, for differences between various umbrella 
agencies regarding the native states in their purview 

® For. Int. A, September 1886, Pro. Nos 21-47 (D Fitzpatrick to H.M Durand, 27 March 
1886), NAI 

© For Int A, September 1886, Pro. Nos 21-47 (D Fitzpatrick to S.C. Bayly, dtd 24 
January 1886), NAI. 

" Ibid It is teresting that Priest, though evidently agitated by the war symbol at the time, 
as described by the Bastar agent (Nagpur Civil Sect. Compilation No. 90 (A), 1885, MPRR), 
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the people on the Madras side, except for Turner, were police officers. See Amold, Police 
Power, pp 72-75. 
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No officer of government knows these people as well as I do. I lived 
among them for six years and I wrote a report on the ethnology of the 
country, which has been accepted as an authority ever since. Hence I 
claim that attention should be given to what I say on this matter.” 


He, as an ‘expert’, knew the value of relying on other experts: in what was 
a common phenomenon of rule by gazetteer, to improvise on Richard 
Saumarez—Smith,” Turner wrote: ‘The Bustar Raja is a most bigoted 
devotee of the Bloody Goddess. It is so stated in the Central Provinces 
Gazetteer.’ Turner was further convinced that: ‘it is only our own police 
and magistracy that prevent constant sacrifices being performed in Jaipur.”* 
By inference, in the absence of a sizeable British run police in Bastar, 
annual sacrifices of at least a couple of victims were only to be expected. 
This view reflected a common police perception that their presence had 
more than a mere deterrent effect—it also had a civilising and morally 
beneficial influence.” 


Differences between Indigenous and British Forms of Administration 


Finally, there were obvious differences between indigenous and British 
systems which also fed into the case. For instance, Priest’s conversation 
with the Lal, where the latter pleaded inability to know what happened all 
over the state, was instrumental in the former changing his mind because 
for the manager of a state to admit to a lack of knowledge seemed deeply 
problematic and ‘certainly not creditable either to his capacity for admin- 
istration or his powers of control’.” It clearly signified a different concept 
of rule from that of the British who believed in rule through detailed 
knowledge—through mapping and measuring and laying down grids, in 
short, a centrifugal versus centralised form of administration.” This also 
underlay the differences between Sardar Rattan Singh and the Madras 
officers. The British seemed prone to horror at what they found and keen 
on drastic reforms while the Sardar seems to have attributed every problem 


© For. Int. A, September 1886, Pro. Nos 21-47, (Note on Young’s Diary dtd 23 October 
1885), NAI. 

* R. Saumarez-Smith: ‘Rule by Records and Rule by Reports’, Contributions to Indian 
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= Arnold, Police Power, p. 121. 

” For. Int. A, September 1886, Pro. Nos 21—47, NAI. 

“ I owe this point to Prof. David Lelyveld. 
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to internal intrigue. He evidently saw his role as one of settling them, and 
leaving the state to run itself.” 


Tertiary Reflections: Anthropological Sense-making in the 1990s 


In trying to make sense of the whole case, one needs to ask first, what role 
did a concern for the rule of law play in the withdrawal of the case? 
Second, which was false—the confession or the retraction? And finally, 
where did the elements that went into the construction of the case come 
from? 


Rule of Law or the Law of Rule? 


As mentioned above, the degree of pressure used by the police was not 
considered sufficient to rate as torture, certainly not by Priest. Ostensibly 
the confessions had been made voluntarily to a magistrate after police 
forces had been withdrawn, which formally satisfied the requirements of 
the Evidence Act.” The unsuitability of the law in situations like this where 
the magistrate was as much of an ‘unknown force’ as the police—and as 
fear inspiring—is obvious. There also appears to be a class and racial bias 
to the framing of the law: the assumption that the magistrate, who was 
almost always English and from the Civil or Political service, would be 
more likely to be fair than a policeman, who if not Indian, generally 
belonged to the lower classes, and certainly to a lower service.” 

Had it not been for the retractions, it is possible therefore, that the case 
would have stood,” despite a written complaint by the Lal regarding the ill- 
treatment of witnesses. When the complaint was first lodged, it had been 
explained away by Priest as an attempt to derail the case which was 
acquiring a serious potential for implicating the Raja.” The image of the 
calm, rational investigator that both Priest and his superiors sought to 


® See also For. A Pol. I, Jan 1884, 117-25, NAI, for a similar reaction by Sardar Rattan 
Singh to an earlier charge of maladministration against the Bastar Raja. 

” The Law of Evidence is not directly invoked or mentioned anywhere, but obviously 
underlies much of the procedure in the investigation and Priest’s subsequent justifications. 
Confessions made willingly before a magistrate, even if first induced by the police are allowed 
on the grounds that ‘the presence of the Magistrate secures the free and voluntary nature of 
the confession and the confessing person has an opportunity of making a statement uncontrolled 
by a fear of the police.’ Ratanlal and Dhirajlal, Commentary on. the Law of Evidence (The 
Indian Evidence Act, 1872), Bombay, 1968, p. 69. 

* See Arnold, Police Power, p. 72. 

2 Confessions are legal and sufficient proof of guilt, and can stand alone without corrobor- 
ating evidence, if proved to be voluntary and genuine. If they had not been retracted, there 
might have been no need to prove or disprove them. Ratanlal and Dhirajlal, Commentary on 
the law, p. 60. 

® For. Int. A, September 1886, Pro. Nos 21-47, NAI. 
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promote, the latter arguing that Priest would have noticed any large-scale 
torture, is also contradicted at various points in the Bastar King’s represen- 
tative Bisnath Panigrahi’s deposition to Chisholm at the trial. Describing a 
typical questioning where the witnesses were reluctant to speak, Bisnath 
recounted: 


Mundi said, ‘I have been tied and so beaten on the jaws that I can 
scarcely speak.’ . . . . The Political Agent said to him, ‘you have not 
been beaten,’ on which Mundi reiterated that he had, and that the 
Political Agent had himself told him that he would be hung if he did not 
speak. On this the Political Agent turning to me said, ‘Why the man is 
even accusing me,’ and he ordered them all to be taken away.™ 


Bisnath was then sent away on the grounds that his presence would spoil 
the case. 

In short, the recantations destroyed the case not because of a concern for 
the evil of torture or shortcomings in the project, but because of short- 
comings in the value of the witnesses. They were seen as unreliable. The 
discovery of discrepancies and the obvious violation of common sense 
came after the breakdown of the case, and were not responsible for it. And 
ultimately, it was not the contradictions of the law, its liberal spaces, that 
dissolved the case so much as the contradictions of administrative control. 

Finally, the fear induced by the investigation was not only not condemned, 
but seen as positive. In the final judgement on the case, the report to the 
Government of India, it was noted that even if the practice of human 
sacrifice existed, the breakdown of the case did not matter: 


It has been impossible to secure legal proof, but the illegality of the 
practices has been thoroughly brought home to these barbarous and 
remote people. If they have sinned it has been through ignorance and in 
obedience to a religious and supersitious belief, which demands a certain 
amount of sympathy. In such a case it is in some respects satisfactory 
when we have merely to inculcate the requirements of the law, and are 
not obliged to enforce it in its rigour.” 


Fqually, even if the practice did not exist, 


the presence among them for several months of British officials, though 
employed on a mission likely to excite feelings rather of dread than 
affection . . . will be productive of many advantages . . . . Touch with 
the outer world has been restored. Fresh air has been let in with its 


™ Ibid. 
* Ibid. 
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wholesome and purifying influences. Attention has been directed to our 
past neglect of the interests of the people, and to the need for reforms in 
the administration of justice, and in the government of the state 
generally.” 


In short, truth was to be defined by a certain procedure, namely, the 
formal investigation and trial with its carefully created penal codes, and not 
by the ultimate outcome of the procedure.” As the government’s final 
report makes clear, the ‘battle’ against the act and those accused of it may 
have been lost but the course of the investigation, its procedure, its 
discourse, its theatricality was enough. Thus when the investigation and 
trial failed to elicit the required facts (the ‘fruth’ was constantly under 
threat by the nature of the system itself), it did not matter, as the aim of 
establishing control could still be served. It is true that the new disciplinary 
mechanisms were never completely hegemonic, that the law and the police 
have often been foiled. But inefficiency in itself does not necessarily 
detract from the ability of power to make itself felt, in fact, it is part of the 
same system of power. 

Here examples from other times and places can be instructive. Hay 
points out, with respect to criminal justice in eighteenth-century England, 
that it was not strict enforcement of the law which was at stake, but the 
exercise of social control. And in this, the ‘absurd formalism of the law’, 
leading to frequent acquittals, as well as acts of mercy and discretion 
contributed to the creation of an ideology of the rule of law, which 
however coexisted with the threat of hangings.” Obversely, Arnold argues 
in the Indian context that police venality which might have seemed to limit 
the efficiency of colonial law had other uses, mainly in posing a constant 
threat to the general public.” In more recent times, we have seen that 
draconian laws like TADA (Terrorist and Disruptive Activities (Preven- 
tion) Act), are actually less successful than the ordinary provisions of the 
penal code in securing convictions of so-called terrorists, but they serve as 
an emergency measure in keeping down the general population. 

Indeed, Ferguson’s judgement on development could as well apply here 
to the human sacrifice trials, namely, that they were just ‘a point of entry 
for an intervention of a very different character’.“" The moral project to 


* Ibid. 

” For a detailed examination of the power of the new investigative techniques that 
developed in the nineteenth century, see Foucault, Discipline and Punish: Talal Asad, 
Genealogies of Religion, Baltimore, 1993, pp. 90-95. 

* Douglas Hay, ‘Property, Authority and the Criminal law’, in Hay et al., Albion’s Fatal 
Tree, London, 1977. See also W.H. Arthurs, Without the Law, Toronto, 1985, pp. 33-34. 

*” Arnold, Police Power, p. 68. See also Freitag, ‘Collective Crime and Authority’, p. 156. 

People’s Union for Democratic Rights, TADA Judgement: A Critique, Delhi, 1994; 
Lawless Roads, A Report on TADA, Delhi, 1993. 

™ James Ferguson, The Anti-Politics Machine, Cambridge, 1990, p. 255. 
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suppress human sacrifice coalesced into and enabled the administrative 
project.” 


The Interpenetration of Imaginations: False Confession or False Retraction? 


Whatever the reasons for the dismissal of the trial, one cannot help 
wanting to know the ‘truth’ of the affair. Today, residents of Irikpal, 
Junwani and other kangar villages say that their ancestors were meliahs. 
Chaitu Dhakad of Irikpal, aged approximately 70, pointed out Gobarmunda 
Dongri (hill) as a place where he had heard victims were kept before being 
transported to Dantewara. Durjan Bhattra of Junwani said the practice 
had ceased in his grandfather’s time as no one was willing to marry into 
these kangar villages.’ 

Others have insisted that the practice continues to occur. In Kukanar in 
south Bastar, the young men told me that meliahs still go out in Jaisth 
(May-June), travelling from distant villages, in bands of 100-200 men. 
They disperse into groups of 10-15 and then rejoin again to go onwards or 
go home. It is their Devi who demands a sacrifice to make the crops grow, 
or the rainfall, or to hold up a dam. Only if the earth of the village they 
visit permits it, will a sacrifice be found. Having captured the victim, the 
kidnappers leave a bit of the victim’s cloth or other evidence hanging on a 
tree—by which sign the search party understands that all is lost and returns 
home to perform the funeral. But of course, no such victim has ever been 
missed from Kukanar itself. 

It is possible that the investigations have entered common perception as 
indicative of their own past.™ They certainly affected most scholarly work. 
A close reading of Rai Bahadur Hira Lal’s interpretation of a tenth century 
copper plate charter as recording a land grant to the head of the institution 
which supplied victims for sacrifice, reveals that he was merely reading 
backwards from its existence as proved in the colonial period.” Thus, 
colonial interpretations rewrote both past and future. 

In the 1920s and 1930s, human sacrifice was a favourite topic for anthro- 
pological data collecting.** Elwin too seemed prepared to accept wholesale 


1@ For details about the administrative fallout of the trials, see Nandini Sundar, ‘In Search 
of Gunda Dhur, Colonialism and Contestation in Bastar, Central India, 1854-1993’, unpub- 
lished Ph.D. thesis, Columbia University, 1995. 

*® Interviews conducted by M.A. Iqbal and I, on 17 April 1995. 

™ See Pathy, Colonial Ethnography, p. 227, for a similar conclusion. 

*S Hira Lal, ‘Rajpura Copper Plates of Madhurantakadeva’, in Epigraphica Indica, Vol. 
IX, 1907-8, Calcutta. 

** Human sacrifice was intended, in these accounts, to ensure fertility of crops, add fertility 
to newly deforested lands, ward off illness, disease, natural calamities, and wild animals, 
propitiate water spirits so as to avert floods, make firm the foundation of buildings, bndges, 
banks, dams, etc. See for instance, S.C. Roy, ‘Ethnography in Old Official records’, Man in 
India (MII), Vol. 2 (1 and 2), 1922; S.C. Mitra, ‘Note on a Recent Instance of the Folk-Belief 
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the existence of the practice, being in any case a credulous and romantic 
ethnographer: 


even in 1944 the desire for human sacrifice was fundamental to Khond 
psychology . . . the priests told me how at certain seasons when the 
moon was full they could hear these horrid tools weeping for the human 
blood which was now denied them.” 


As for Bastar, ‘the memory of the meriah sacrifices is preserved in a game 
played by the Maria and Muria of North Bastar. In the Meriah Karsana, a 
gang of boys kidnap their victims and “sacrifice” them to an imaginary 
Goddess.”* Elwin also substantiated his case by referring to a number of 
trials of individual sacrifices.” 

All these inventories of the custom do not however conclusively prove 
anything other than that the existence of the rite has come to form a 
convention, rather like an open secret, which all parties strive to maintain, 
both the supposed practitioners, their victims, and those who would suppress 
the practice."° The latter always arrive just too late to see it, if at all they 
try, while the alleged victims always manage to wrench themselves free just 
at the last moment.’ But we have to ask what the belief means to different 
people. To the British, human sacrifice was an organised evil that had to be 
suppressed, while to the people of Bastar sacrifice was (and is) a central 
metaphor of existence grounded in the agricultural ritual. Human sacrifice, 
regardless of whether it actually occurred or not, represents its most 
extreme form. The belief in the existence of the practice is a belief about 
the extraordinary power of their gods who can make such demands, as well 
as the power of the humans who are capable of performing the act.” 

To return to the 1885-86 trial: alone among anthropologists, Grigson, 
administrator of Bastar (1927-31), saw police victimisation as accounting 


that the Water-Goddess Demands Human Sacrifice’, MII, Vol. V (3 and 4), 1925, ‘Note on a 
Recent Instance of Human Sacrifice from the District of Sambalpur in Orissa’, MII, Vol. XV 
(4), 1935; Christoph von Furer-Haimendorf, ‘Beliefs Concerning Human Sacrifice Among 
the Hill Reddss’, MII, Vol. XXIV (1), 1944. 

‘ Verrier Elwin, The Tribal World of Verrier Elwin, Delhi, 1964, p. 178. 

™ Elwin, Maria Murder and Suicide, p. 70. 

™ Ibid., pp. 68-71. The actual cases are available in Box 7, Hyde papers, Cambridge South 
Asia Centre. 

'® See D.A. Miller, The Novel and the Police, Berkeley, 1988, esp. pp. 206-7 on open 
secrets. 

'" On lack of eyewitness accounts, see W. Arens, The Man-Eating Myth, New York, 1979; 
Padel, ‘British Rule and the Khonds’. 

" Field Notes, 1991-95. According to popular belief, some Devis choose and dispose of 
their own victims—meliahs being passive instruments; meliahs can never be caught—the 
ropes used to tie them would break due to the Devi’s power; a person who sacrifices a human 
victim acquires the power to look the Devi in her face, and so on. 
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for the (false) confessions.'® One is inclined to agree with him. Torture, in 
whatever degree, whether mediated through direct physical pain or immense 
social pressure, has been shown to be productive of false confessions in a 
variety of cases in a variety of historical periods," and the police every- 
where mark that point of departure from the legal system which is necessary 
to preserve the state.” 

In this case, the prolonged investigation of 86 witnesses from 17 villages 
and the incarceration of many of them, all cultivators or agricultural 
labourers, for over five months during the key agricultural period (Sep- 
tember—January), when the crops would have to be harvested, suggests 
confessions born out of desperation. All the people involved were local 
leaders or functionaries which would have made the affair even more 
serious. The confessions were modelled on common modes of animal 
sacrifice and co-operative labour in Dussehra and other events, with the 
notion of revenue remissions for victim procurement modelled on similar 
remissions for other services to the King.” What is important in under- 
standing confessions under duress is not some objective marker of ‘torture’ 
as against mere ill-treatment; what matters is how it is perceived.” 

The interesting question then becomes not so much why people confessed, 
but why they retracted. If fear produced a false confession, from where did 
they get the strength to retract, since they were still in police custody, and 
it is unlikely that a mere change from Priest to Chisholm would have 
inspired such confidence in the justice of the system. Perhaps because fear 
of punishment now became much more immediate or because they found 
that despite having said what the sahibs wanted them to say, they were still 
going to be punished."* Could it also be that the potential threat to the 
well-being of the kingdom by the removal of the king now became a very 
real concern? But it is remarkable that such confessions and retractions 
were routine and marked almost all the instances of human sacrifice 
investigated right from 1842 to 1960. This pattern was also not unique to 


13 Grigson, Note on Political Reforms, dated Chindwara, 20 July 1940, para 8. Hyde 
Papers, Box 10, File 5, Cambridge South Asia Centre. 

4 e.g., the witchcraft mnquisitions of the medieval period; the Salem witch trials, the 
Birmingham Six and Guilford four in the 1970s in England. 

15 See Benjamin, ‘Cntique of Violence’, in Reflections, New York, 1978, p. 287. 

6 For details of this local organisation, see Nandim Sundar, ‘In Search of Gunda Dhur’, 
pp. 92-109. 

1U Missing people, corpses that cannot be accounted for, accidental deaths—all provide an 
occasion for the police to terrorise the villagers. In 1993, the corpse of an unidentified woman 
was found in Bodaras, the hamlet where I did my fieldwork. The villagers gathered an initial 
sum of Rs 600 in anticipation of the police demand, to avoid harassment. 

™ See Aubrey Menen, The Prevalence of Witches, Delhi, 1989, pp. 42-56, for a fictionalised 
account of a trial in which the headman thought he would tell the truth in a fashion the sahibs 
could understand, a tactic which unfortunately misfired. 
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cases involving human sacrifice or to Bastar alone; perjury and false 
evidence were common afflictions of colonial courts in India.” 

In the general context, the frequent perjury has been explained as a 
‘clash of cultures’, a lack of knowledge on the part of colonial judges, and 
an ability to manipulate courts by indigenous dominant classes.” But here 
there appears to be an element of solidarity in confessing and retracting 
simultaneously and thus ruining a carefully constructed case, a hint of 
laughter in the graphic and excessive detail of the confessions, and the use 
of the bogey to local ends.” The tale of Maria Marar is revealing here. 
Having been beaten by his father-in-law for shirking work one day, and 
having subsequently lost his father-in-law’s ox, Maria hid himself in the 
village shrine. On eventually coming home, he declared that he had been 
carried off by kidnappers for sacrifice. Unfortunately and probably rather 
painfully for him, this fiction failed in the face of questioning by Anand 
Rao, the Head Constable sent to enquire into the matter.” 

But to limit the case to the actions and motives of the witnesses and the 
immediate police involved is to ignore the wider context in which it took 
place. Medieval witchcraft trials provide an interesting parallel. In Trevor- 
Roper’s words, 


since a system was presupposed, a system was found. The confessions— 
those disconnected fragments of truth hardly won from the enemy—were 
seen as the few visible projections of a vast and complex organization 
and so every new confession supplied fresh evidence for deductive 
minds . . . . Out of those fragments of truth, spontaneously given if also 
amplified by suggestion and torture, a total picture . . . could, by logic, 
by the ‘rationalism’ of the time, be built up.” 


The fragments of truth for Trevor—Roper are the psychological and cultural 
beliefs of the accused which were then objectified as reality by the inquisitors. 


119 See Bernard Cohn, ‘From Indian Status to British Contract’, in An Anthropologist 
Among the Historians and Other Essays, Delhi, 1990, pp. 472-76; Freitag ‘Collective Crime 
and Authority’; Arnold, Police Power. 

™ Cohn, ‘From Indian Status’, p. 473; Cohn, ‘Notes on disputes and Law in India’, p. 610; 
Michael Anderson, ‘Classifications and Coercions: Themes in South Asian Legal Studies m 
the 1980s’, in South Asia Research, Vol. 10 (2), November 1990, pp. 172-173. 

in One must be cautious however bere ın claiming resistance, contra Ranajit Guha, 
‘Chamdra’s Death’, Subaltern Studies V, New Delhi, 1987. When law ıs used as an instrument 
of control and domination, one is left with an arbitrary judicial discourse which cannot 
automatically be taken as an avenue to truth today, even by inversion or by fleshing out the 
abstract legal categories with context, any more than the inquisition can be taken as an 
unproblematic guide to peasant beliefs or witchcraft practices (see critique by Rosaldo, From 
the Door). 

2 Compilation No. XXIV—Human Sacnfice (Pandit Alamchand, Superintendent, Bastar 
State to Political Agent, Raipur, dtd 7 April 1894), JRR. 

3 Trevor-Roper, The European Witchcraze, New York, 1967, pp. 117, 126. 
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Here, there may have been generalised rumour locally, but the real rumour 
that produced the case lay elsewhere. And it is ultimately to the rationalism 
or perhaps irrationalism, the anxieties and fears of the colonial authorities, 
self-charged with control and reforming such a vast unknown continent, 
that we should look. The reports of sacrifices, to use Taussig’s words: ‘fell 
on ears finely tuned by the style and imagination with which colonizing 
folklore had long depicted the forest.’™ 

The 1885 trials to investigate human sacrifice marked the weakness not 
of the savage but of colonial knowledge. Mark here the resounding silences, 
the naturalisation of colonial rationality, the occupation of spaces beyond 
historical congnition™—beyond the reliance on gazetteers and official 
records, beyond the conceits of their own ethnographic expertise, beyond 
the assumptions about the jungle and the savage, the native Raja, and the 
bloodthirsty Goddess; beyond the world of Victorian travel adventures, 
novels and nursery tales. The uncertainty that they tried so hard to over- 
come with better and better means of measurement was rife again. 

Yet ‘historic travesty’™ as it was, this knowledge came to define the 
world, in the land and forest laws, in the police and the courts. The way 
had now been paved for the theft of the land. 


14 Michael Taussig, Shamanism, Colonialism and the Wild Man, Chicago, 1987, p. 85. 

% One thinks that one is tracing the outline of the thing’s nature over and over again, and 
one is merely tracing round the frame through which we look at it. Wittgenstein, Philosophical 
Investigations (114), Oxford, 1958. 

™ Ranajit Guha, Introduction to Cohn’s, An Anthropologist Among the Historians, Dethi, 
1990, p. xix- 
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This article analyses the roots, course, character and significance of the 
Reang Rebellion in Tripura (in India’s northeast) during 1943-45. This was 
a collective tribal protest movement, violent in form and autonomous in 
mobilisation. One of the arguments of this paper is that ethnic identity is 
not a matter of elite manipulation of symbols, as some studies! on ethnicity 
would suggest, but a product of indigeneous mass mobilisation. The Reang 
ethnic identity, now submerged and little known, was born in the Reang 
rebellion fighting an encroaching state symbolising modernity. Ethnicity 
means group assertion for an identity, an attempt of a group to define 
itself, to make itself heard and attended to. The Reang ethnicity represented 
a subaltern consciousness, a ‘nationalist’ urge which was ruthlessly sup- 
pressed by the state, and partially manipulated by the state communists, 
subsequently, to strengthen their arguments. The state in Tripura, a part of 
the imperial—colonial state as well as the state communists were the forces 
of modernity, each within its own ‘meaning’. For the rebelling Reangs, 
however, the effect was the same: suppression, manipulation and appro- 
priation of a growing ‘nationalist’ urge by the forces of modernity. However, 
the available sources on the Reang rebellion are thin. They include the 
reports of the government of Tripura Police and Intelligence (including 
Military Intelligence) on the course and character of the rebellion available 
in the Tripura State Civil Secretariat Archive, Agartala (a photocopy 
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under the title ‘Records of Ratan Moni Reang Rebellion’ is available in the 
British Library of Economic and Political Science, LSE, London), and the 
Residents’ Fortnightly Reports on the princely states available in the India 
Office Library and Records, London. The late Manimay Devbarma of 
Agartala had a private collection on different aspects of Tripura’s modern 
history including the Reang rebellion which was useful. The later day 
memoirs and other writings on the rebellion are to be found in the offices 
of Dainik Sambad (a Bengali daily, Agartala), and Daily Desher Katha 
(Agartala CPI-M organ). A comprehensive history of the rebellion needs 
to be based on other sources such as the surviving members of the First 
Tripura Rifles, and the surviving rebels if any, among the Reangs and 
Noatias in Tripura. The sources used to prepare this paper are mostly 
reports of anti-insurgency operations, and hence not exhaustive. Neverthe- 
less, these official reports failed to conceal the ‘truth’, even at the margin, 
of the event. The mentalities of those on the other side of the picture, that 
is, the rebels, are yet to be known properly, but should be explored in 
writing a total history of the rebellion. 

Historically, tribals in India have revolted more violently than any other 
community. This, of course, does not mean that violence is endemic in 
their life, and that violence, for them, is the only means for achieving their 
ends. Ironically, in most cases, violence has seemed to them as the last 
alternative left for achieving their ends. When the tribals have arisen in 
revolt they have done so not only for tangible economic demands, but also 
for the protection of their identity which seemed at stake due to the effects 
of modernity. Tripura’s history particularly from the second half of the 
nineteenth century is replete with tribal rebellions and uprisings, such as 
the Tripura revolt of 1850, the Kuki Disturbances of 1860—61, the Jamatia 
revolt of 1863, and the Kuki Raids of 1871.’ 

These revolts contributed to the increasing rupture of Tripura’s traditional 
mode of production based on shifting cultivation. The causes of these 
revolts were complex, but they were launched mainly against the tax 
collectors of the Tripura rulers, and the local tribal chiefs who also sym- 
bolised princedom in Tripura. Also, most of these revolts were violent. 
The Reang rebellion of 1943-45 represented a major case of indigeneous 
mass protest in modern India. 

To be sure, this tradition of mass protest or what Guha calls the ‘politics 
of the people’ was not something unique to Tripura. “There existed’, as he 
argues, ‘throughout the colonial period another domain of Indian politics 
in which the principal actors were not the dominant group of the indigeneous 
society, or the colonial authorities, but the subaltern classes and groups... 
that is the people.’ “This was’, he continues, ‘an autonomous domain, for it 


2 See, for an introductory account, N.R. Roy Choudhury, ‘Tribal Uprisings in the Second 
Half of the 19th Century’, Unpublished Ph D. thesis, Rabindra Bharati University, Calcutta, 
1978. 
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neither originated from elite politics nor did its existence depend on the 
latter’.? The pattern of mobilisation in these revolts essentially involved 
resistance to elite domination. The Reang rebellion was a powerful protest 
of a subordinate social group against established princely power, that is, by 
the ruling Tripuri tribe. This rebellion broke down the princely regime and 
set up an alternative centre of power in large parts of Tripura. Any 
understanding of Tripura’s social history in this century will remain in- 
complete without the Reang rebellion. Remarkably, this significant tribal 
rebellion is terra incognita in the existing studies of peasant revolts and 
uprisings in India. This study is an attempt to correct this imbalance. 

Local writings‘ in Tripura have only added confusion to a proper historical 
understanding of this tribal rebellion. The local communist party has since 
the 1950s tried to explain away it by dubbing it ‘spontaneous’, and the first 
local communist party interpretation of this revolt was stereotyped: 


The peasant war or rebellion is not something new in Tripura. Recently, 
we have had the Reang rebellion which was also a peasant war. India’s 
past history is full of such revolts but they did not succeed. One of the 
reasons for their failure was the absence of successful leadership by the 
working class and its party i.e., the Communist Party. The working class 
and its party alone can successfully lead peasant rebellions.’ 


In this article we shall be using the term ‘rebellion’ to refer to ‘organised 
armed resistance to established authority’. We have used the ‘Reang 
rebellion’ because the Reang tribals participated most widely in the rebel- 
lion, and also because the areas encompassed by the rebellion were pre- 
dominantly inhabited by Reangs. The Reang rebellion received active 
support from another subordinate tribal community of Tripura, the Noatias, 
who participated in the rebellion and added to its mass character. 

The objectives of this article are three-fold: examination of the roots of 
the rebellion; analysis of its course and character; and ‘examination of the 


3 See R. Guha, ‘On Some Aspects of Historiography of Colonial India’ in R. Guha, ed., 
Subaltern Studies: Writings on South Asian History and Society, Vol. 1, New Delhi, 1982, 
pp. 1-9. 

4 For instance, A. Devbarma, ‘Reang Krishok Bidroho O Shahid Ratan Moni’ (in Bengali) 
in Tripurar Katha, CPI organ, special No. 1954, Agartala; Tarit Mohun Das Gupta, ‘Ratan 
Mani O Reang Bidroho’ (in Bengali), Gomoti, Government of Tripura, Agartala, 15 August 
1974, M. Devbarma, ‘Bidrohi Neta Ratan Moni: Ekti Bitorkita Chantra’ in Daınık Sambad 
(in Bengali) serialised from 6 October 1973; H.K. Devbarma, ‘Tripurar Reang Bidroho 
Ebong Ratan Monir Andolan’ in Dainik Basumati (in Bengali), Calcutta dated 11 November 
1973; and S.L. Singh, ‘Genesis of Freedom Movement ın Tripura’ in Amritabazar Patrika, 
Calcutta 27 March 1968. 

5 See, S. Chanda, ed., Tripurar Kommunist Party Garar Yuge Dutt Oproaashuto Dall (in 
Bengali), Agartala, 1983, p. 12. 

é The Concise Oxford English Dictionary, 7th edn., 1982, p. 863. 
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limitations of elite politics in Tripura represented by the Communists and 
the Congress shown by the rebellion. 


Roots of the Rebellion 


When a peasant rises in revolt he does so necessarily and explicitly in 
violation of 2 series of codes which define his existence. The risk in 
turning things upside down is indeed so great that he could hardly afford 
to engage in such a project in a state of absent-mindedness. He has far 
too much at stake and will not launch into it except as a deliberate, even 
if desperate way dut of an intolerable condition of existence. 


As Guha says, insurgency is a motivated and conscious undertaking on 
the part of the rural masses.’ The so-called ‘spontaneity’ of these rebellions 
is largely a myth. 

The causes of the Reang rebellion were many and complex. I have 
discussed elsewhere, in greater detail, the general social, economic and 
political context of Tripura, and analysed the consequences of major 
agrarian changes Tripura had undergone from the late nineteenth century 
onwards, and the destabilising effects of the Depression and the Second 
World War on Tripura.: Here we will briefly discuss only the specific 
factors directly responsible for the outbreak of this rebellion. 

The Reangs were (and still are) the second largest tribe in Tripura 
followed by the Noatias. The Tripura Census Bibarani (local census in 
Bengali) of 1931 put the figure of the Reangs at 35,881 and the Noatias at 
27,405 in 1931. These two tribal groups together constituted over 16 per 
cent of Tripura’s population in 1931. They were regionally concentrated in 
the southern parts of Tripura (over 89 per cent of the Noatias and about 53 
per cent of the Reangs),’ the areas, quite remote and inaccessible, where 
the rebellion was also concentrated. In Tripuri society, the Reangs and the 
Noatias, non-ruling tribes, had an inferior socio-cultural status. Hunter 
observes that the Noatias were not regarded as ‘true’ Tripuris;” they were 
thought to have come from Chittagong and were comparatively of recent 
origin." The Reangs were ranked lower;” they were a hybrid tribe, a racial 
mixture of the Kukis and the Tripuris.” Not surprisingly, these two tribal 
communities were discriminated against by the Tripura rulers. 


7 See R. Guha, ‘The Counter-Insurgency Prose’ etc. in R. Guha, ed., Subaltern Studies, 
Vol. 11, New Delhi, 1983, p. 2. 

* See, H. Bhattacharyya, ‘Communism in Tripura Upto 1965’, Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 
University of London, 1989, chapter 1. 

°’ Tripura Census Bibararti, Agartala, 1931, pp. 157-71. 

0 W.W. Hunter, Imperial Gazetteer of India (1909), pp. 602-20. 

n Tripura Census Bibarani, p. 73. 

2 Tripura Census Bibaranı, p 73. 

3 R. Karlekar, ‘The Tnpura Riots (1980): Problems of Marxist Strategies’ in Economic 
and Political Weekly, Vol. 20 (34), August 1985, p. 1432. 
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In 1931 only 114 Reangs and 244 Noatias managed to have any education 
at all, in sharp contradistinction to 2,441 Tripuris.“ Again, in the introduc- 
tion of settled agriculture, which replaced the prevailing shifting agriculture, 
the Noatias and more particularly the Reangs, were grossly neglected. For 
instance, in 1931 out of 27,647 tribals who had adopted plough cultivation, 
there were only 471 Reangs and 2,434 Noatias. These two communities, 
especially the Reangs predominantly based themselves on shifting culti- 
vation, the land for which was increasingly restricted by the rulers’ land 
reservation policies. By 1943 about one-fourth of the total territory of the 
state was declared ‘reserved’ under a process which began from the late 
nineteenth century, an indication of the tightening of contro! by the colonial 
state over forest zones for revenue purposes. 

The Reangs and the Noatias were victims of the Tripura rulers’ highly 
discriminatory taxation policy. The shifting cultivation, however primitive, 
was not a tax-free system. The tribal shifting cultivators produced paddy, 
cotton, oil-seeds and sesamum and added significantly to the state exchequer 
by paying taxes (locally known as ghar-chukti) calculated family-wise. 
They also paid export-duties on cotton, oil-seeds and sesamum. During 
1873-74 the revenue collected from the family tax constituted 19 per cent 
of total revenues. Because of increasing settled cultivation in the state 
following the Bengali migration to Tripura, the proportion of family tax to 
total revenues declined, although the amount of family tax collected in- 
creased by and large. Between 1934 and 1943, for instance, revenue 
collected from family tax increased by 76 per cent. It was the Reangs and 
the Noatias who shared most of the burden of family tax because they had 
to pay at a much higher rate than the ruling Tripuris. 

The rates of family tax for the Reangs and the Noatias varies but these 
two groups always paid the highest rates. In 1913, it was admitted in the 
State Gazette that these two tribes had been over-taxed, and that the 
Reangs paid six times the rate of family tax of the Tripuris (that is, Rs 6.00 
for the Reangs and Re 1.00 for the Tripuris”). This discriminatory taxation 
system continued well into the 1940s. In a government circular in 1940 it 
was admitted that 


Among the highest tax-paying tribes, the Reangs and the Noatias consti- 
tuted the greatest number. Previously, the rate was Rs 8.00, and before 
that Rs 12.00. For the last two years, the Reangs and the Noatias have 
been making frequent appeals for the reduction of rates: their appeals 
were legitimate. They also pay export duty on bamboo and cane and are 


“ Tripura Census Bibarani, p. 73. 

$ Tripura Census Bibarani, pp. 157-71. 

*° Tripura District Gazetteer, Agartala, 1971. 

" Tripura State Gazettee, 1913 in Tripura State Gazettee Sankalan, Agartala, 1971, p. 17. 
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Table 1 
Unequal Rates of Family Tax Among Tribes 


Tribes Rates in Rupees (1874-75) — 
Tripuris 3 80 
Jamatias 3.80 
Noatias 10.00 
Reangs 10 00 
Kukis 5 40 


Sources. W.W Hunter, A Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. 6, London, 1876, pp. 505-20. 


over-taxed there too. Their rates of house (family) tax are quite high 
(emphasis added); that should be lowered." 


This unequal and discriminatory taxation system was a long-standing 
grievance of the Reangs and the Noatias, and the most powerful factor in 
the Reang rebellion. 

The Reang social structure like that of other tribes of Tripura was 
patriarchal and the lineage was traced through the father. Village organisa- 
tions, cooperation and fellow-feeling among the co-villagers, and the joint 
ownership of forest lands for shifting cultivation characterised much of 
Reang life. The Reangs were dominated by the chiefs and the authority of 
the Tripura monarch over the tribes was ‘more nominal than real’. As 
Alexander Mackenzie wrote in 1884: 


The power or influence of the chiefs of different communities over the 
vassals within their respective jurisdiction was of the strongest kind. The 

,administration of the state was run through the chiefs who are an 
intermediate authority and the sole connection between the government 
and the vassals.” 


The chief of the Reang tribe was called Rai. As Soumendra Chandra 
Devbarma said, he was like the king of the Reangs, the man with the 
highest authority; he was a vassal under the Tripura king.” Just below the 
Rai was the Chaudhury, a hereditary title conferred upon the Reangs by 
the Tripura king. Rais and Chaudhuries were exempted from paying any 
tax. It was through them that the rulers collected taxes and export duties 
from the common tribals. 

The roots of the rebellion can also be traced to famine conditions in 
Tripura in the late 1930s and the early 1940s. Tripura never recovered from 
the disintegrative effects of the Depression and the Second World War. 


18 Tripura State Gazettee Sankalan, p. 17. 
19 Quoted ın The Socialist Perspective, Calcutta, Vol. 1 (3), June 1977, p. 26. 
2 Tripura Census Brbarani, pp. 71-78. 
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The condition of the hill people following the Depression was ‘deplorable’ 
with acute scarcity of money and gloomy trade conditions. The effects of 
the War were destructive on the tribals living in the hills who were ‘practic- 
ally in the throes of famine’. During 1938—43 there took place a high rise of 
price of rice which was the main foodgrain and the staple of the people 
(Table 2). This price rise had a marked impact on the common hillmen 
especially those in the more backward southern parts of the state. The war 
expenditure of the Tripura ruler led to further displacement of the economy. 
To begin with, ‘the entire resources of the state and the personal services of 
the king’ were ‘placed at the disposal of the Crown’. The donations made 
by the government to various war funds totalled Rupees 75,000; the 
Defence Bonds purchased by the state were Rupees 175,000, and the total 
_amount of expenditure incurred on the armed forces was over Rs 500,000.” 
It was not easy for the government to fulfil its financial commitments and 
collect such a huge sum of money, given the disintegrating economy of the 
state. The government purchased, sometimes by force, all the available 
paddy and rice to feed the people in the capital and the expanding army, 
including the newly created First Tripura Rifles and the Tripura Mahabir 
Legion. This led to acute scarcity of food for the common people, and 
famine prevailed throughout the state but most particularly in the southern 
parts. One form of political action undertaken by the Reang rebels was the 
looting of paddy from the granaries of the rich, specially the chiefs, and the 
way they sought to solve the food crisis was by opening dharma golas (grain 
banks) to distribute food to the needy. The government intelligence reports 
made in the course of counter-insurgency operations repeatedly mention 
the acute scarcity or famine in the areas of the rebellion: 


Table 2 
Rice Prices 1937-38 and 1942—45 








Year Price in Rupees per Quintal 
1937-38 6 25 to 12.50 
1942-45 20 00 to 70 00 





Source: O Sagal, Tripura Land and its People, New Delhi, 1980, p 50 


While in Kalsi we did not get any rice, lentil etc, even at the cost of lot of 
money. There 1s acute scarcity that will lead to famine again. Therefore 
we are forced to leave the place.” 


“' ‘The State Gazette on War Supplement’, 14 January 1942, Civil Secretamat Archive, 
Agartala 


7 Quoted in B. Dutta, Amar Smrinte Tripurar Kommunost O Ganatantnik Andolan, (in 
Bengali). Calcutta, 1982, p 34 
T'A Secret Message’ dated 21 4 53 Tnpura Era, August 1943 
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Another report contained a more painful picture of the famine-stricken 
people of the regions: 


When we captured the area and raided each and every house, we found 
only some cotton, clothes and utensils without any trace of paddy or 
rice. In Amarpur and Udaipur, there are no further groups of the 
‘dacoits party’. In fact, they are passing through acute scarcity. The last 
group we captured had been starving for the last three days.” 


Rise of the Rebellion 


The exact beginning of the Reang rebellion is not known. The origins of 
the supreme leader of this rebellion, Ratan Moni Reang (or Noatia?), are 
also obscure. Local writings based on impressions and memoirs suggest 
that the rebellion was preceded by a religious mobilisation of the Reangs 
from the late 1930s by Ratan Moni Reang who was a monk, who lived in 
Bagafa (south Tripura), and preached a religious doctrine which was a 
form of Hinduism. The Reang rebellion started in late 1939 as a move 
against the war effects of the king; the king wanted to raise a band of 
soldiers from among the Reangs but failed to do so because the Reangs 
refused to join the armed forces; the monk Ratan Moni Reang was once 
arrested by the king because he preached against injustice, and also because 
his disciples disallowed the Bengali Brahmins to perform the annual reli- 
gious activities of the tribals in Udaipur, and performed them themselves; 
but Ratan Moni Reang escaped from the prison at Agartala with the help 
of one of his disciples. More research needs to be done to corroborate the 
above facts. The available evidence, however, indicates that Ratan Moni 
Reang was a religious leader. The state intelligence reports do not say 
when the rebellion began,” but suggest that by July 1943 the rebellion was 
at its peak: 


In order to capture and punish the armed ‘dacoits party’ in Amarpur, 
Udaipur, etc., in accordance with the order of His Highness, the follow- 
ing soldiers under the leadership of Lt. Nagendra Devbarma are leaving 
today the capital for the disturbed areas: Ramachandra Dev and Bharat 


M ‘A Letter from the Govt of Tripura’, Pol. Dept Sub: Military Intelligence, No. 1662/P/8142, 
1-87 to Martin, O M., CES, ICS, Commussioner, Chittagong Dvn Comilla, dated 2 August 
1942. In this letter the concerned official enquired about the Reangs and the Noatias of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracks: ‘These tribes are more or less allied to the hill people inhabiting the 
Tripura state . . I shall be glad you could kindly let me know particulars about the habitats 
of these tribes as this information will be very useful to us now and may also be utilised ın the 
future for some useful purpose.’ This shows that the government of Tripura was concerned 
about an impending danger anising out of the Reangs and the Noatias, by 1942 

* ‘An Order by the Major of the King’s Bodyguards Forces’, Memo No. 142/14.4. 53 TE, 
Ujjayanta Palace, Agartala, pp 1-3 
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Chandra Dev (2 Body Guards Jamadars); 30 Body Guards Other Rank. 
In addition, the following will also be sent; The Officer of the Rajya 
Rakhy Bahini (State Security Force), a few Reang Sardars, and some 
Police Officers and police forces from the state administration. The 
following was the order to Lt. Nagendra Devbarma: (a) the captured 
dacoits must be brought to the capital; (b) the soldiers can open fire in 
case of self-defence and if faced with resistance from the dacoits; (c) the 
dacoits’ arms and ammunition must be captured and seized; (d) if they 
are not found at home, their houses must be set on fire after removing 
the properties, women, children and elderly persons from houses, and 
the relations of the dacoits must be arrested and brought to the capital; 
and (e) if necessary, the force commander can mobilise more forces 
from the Amarpur and Udaipur divisional offices.” 


On the basis of available evidence, the rebellious activities in summary 
included, looting of properties like rice, money, cattle, etc., from the 
houses of Reang Chiefs; plundering paddy from the granaries of Chiefs and 
also from their rice fields; kidnapping of tribal Chiefs and inflicting punish- 
ment on them which included money and forced indoctrination; opening of 
dharma golas for distributing foodgrains to the depressed people; setting 
up an alternative government headed by the religious leader Ratan Moni; 
massive organised armed resistance to monarchical anti-insurgency oper- 
ations; snatching of guns; openly engaging in encounters with the military 
and police forces and so on. (The separate cases of the above activities are 
documented in the Police and Military Intelligence reports of the govern- 
ment of Tripura.) 

The secret military correspondence in the second half of 1943 recorded 
many cases of looting and plundering of what was described as the ‘Ratan 
Moni Party’ or ‘dacoits’ or ‘dacoits party’. The most important case of 
‘dacoity’ by the Ratan party took place in Bilonia police station.” The 
diary of the police officer who investigated the case reveals that: (a) those 
who led the party were mostly Reangs including the brother of Ratan Moni 
Reang; (b) the act of looting was conducted from a nearby camp the 
dacoits party had set up; and (c) the guns found left in the camp bore the 
identification numbers of the Rajya Rakhya Bahini of Udaipur Division.” 
The ‘dacoits party’ was sometimes described by the state police as the 
‘swadeshi party’ against British colonialism. A secret report signed by I.M. 
Ganguly, Nayeb Dewan, stated that the ‘swadeshi party’ (freedom fighters) 
attacked the house of Tarbang Choudhury, and snatched the guns of his 


=% Case No 9 (4) 53, 19.4.53 TE (July 1943). 

7’ One barrel gun, Camp No. 8, No. 5 (2072) dated 23.4 53 Te signed by S L. Bhatta- 
charyya. 

* Message No 2, Time 1 pm, Place Kurma, No 1989 dated 20 4 53 TE (Copy to M) B.L 
Devbarma) 
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sons Ramananda Reang and Sricharant Reang who worked in the Rajya 
Rakhya Bahini, inflicted a financial punishment on the Choudhury of 
Rupees 20, plundered his house, looted rice, tied these three together and 
brought them to Ratan Moni at Taichharuha in order to convert them into 
his disciples. 

The administration’s response to the rebellion indicated the magnitude 
of the challenge the rebellion posed to monarchy. Repeated reports from 
the police and tribal chiefs of Amarpur and Udaipur that the Reangs had 
turned violent alarmed the government, which responded by sending the 
state military and police forces, the king’s Bodyguard Forces, hundreds of 
armed Jamatias, mercenaries supplied by this community to the service of 
the king, money, petrol, etc., to put down the revolt. Secret military 
sources suggest that the government continued to send battalions of armed 
police and military. P. Bhattacharya, Chief Secretary to the King, informed 
the state Commissioner of Police on 26 July 1943: 


A batch of Military Troops will very soon be going to Amarpur area 
under orders of His Highness the Maharaja Manikya Bahadur. Please 
depute 2 Constables and I.S.I. or A.S.I. with the party on the date 
required by Mj. B.L. Devbarma Bahadur who you are requested to 
consult.” 


In a letter, Lt. B.L. Devbarma wrote to the Divisional Officer, Bilonia: 


According to H.H’s order I am sending one NCO and One BG, two 
boxes of reserved ammunition containing 1000 (one thousand) rounds in 
each box. Coloured white box containing 300” bore for Bodyguards, and 
coloured green box 410” bore is for Second Tripura and Armed Police 
who are in operation in your division. Please hand over to fighting 
troops if they require; otherwise you can keep in your safe custody.” 


Significantly, the king made a sudden visit to Amarpur on 24 April 1953 
Tripura Era.” The gravity of the situation led a returning police officer 
from the rebellion-infested area to wonder ‘If Amarpur, Udaipur and 
Bilonia should be placed under a state of emergency’.” The government 
later launched a violent attack on the rebels’ camps, ordered the destruc- 
tion of camps and a shoot-to-kill policy. There is evidence that tins of 


3 Letter from P. Bhattacharyya, Chief Secretary to the Commissioner of Police, Agartala, 
No 299/C dated 26 July 1943. 

æ Secret Correspondence from Lt B L. Devbarma to the Divisional Officer Bilonia, No. 4 
dated 3 August 1943 

31 Letter from Mj. B.L. Devbarma to Lt Nagendra Devbarma dated 22 4.53 TE. 

2 Message to Mj. B.L. Devbarma, Camp. Udaipur dated 14 April 1953, TE. 
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petrol were supplied by the government to burn the houses of the Reangs.” 
Hundreds of houses of the Reangs were burnt down.” 

In the face of such formidable anti-insurgency operations by the state, 
the rebels offered stiff organised armed resistance. One major aspect of the 
organised resistance of the rebels was the setting up of camps which 
provided the bases from which they conducted their operations. Secret 
military reports suggest that each camp contained about 500 to 700 armed 
personnel and armed rebels numbering about 150 to 500 would engage in 
single operations. The rebels often snatched guns which were mostly made 
locally, and were possessed by the inhabitants. In many cases the rebels 
were found to have used such native arms as choppers with a haft, and 
scissors. Also guns belonging to the Rajya Rakhya Bahini were snatched 
by the rebels. From one report, during military combing operations, it was 
found that out of 7 guns seized, 4 belonged to the Rajya Rakhya Bahini.” 

Dinesh Das, the police officer of Radhakishorepur Police Station (Udai- 
pur) gives us an idea of the organisation of the rebels on the basis of first- 
hand information. He along with 12 Constables, a few other persons and 
Rajprosad Choudhury, visited the rebels’ area in order to make an investi- 
gation; they were kidnapped and beaten up by the armed disciples of 
Ratan Moni, and released later without their guns. Das said: 


To get to Ratan Moni one has to cross as many as 7 gates encircled by 5 
forts; they have a well-built spying system; they are capable of offering 
resistance to 2000 men at any time; Kumarrai Oghai, Kaliprosad, etc. 
are now imprisoned in the forts; together they contained 12000 Reangs 
and 7000 Noatias; if the State Police march towards Udaipur, there is 
every possibility that they might face encirclement by 500 to 700 rebels 
from any direction. Situation here is really very disturbed.» 


The same report also indicated that Ratan Moni’s headquarters was at 
Taichhurabuha, 14 miles east of Udaipur, and its branches were spread 
throughout the areas adjoining the town of Udaipur. 

There is evidence to suggest that the rebels managed to muster some 
Support among some chiefs of their community and this in particular 
alarmed the police and military forces: ‘We wanted to exorcise ghosts by 
the mustard seeds but the ghosts have sheltered in the same seeds’ .* 


V Letter to Mj. B.L. Devbarma from the Commissioner of Police, Agartala, No. 
2147/29.4.53 TE. 

* T.C. Sen, Tripura in Transition, Agartala, 1971, p. 17. 

* Letter from Lt Nagendra Devbarma to the Commissioner of Police, Agartala 16.4.53 
TE. 

” Message to Mj. B.L. Devbarma Camp: Udaipur 14.4.53 TE. 
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Several encounters between the military and armed forces, on the one 
hand, and the rebels, on the other hand, took place. In a ‘very urgent’ 
message, P.K. Mujumdar, C.L. Bilonia wrote to the Commissioner of 
Police, Agartala: 


Yesterday about 400 to 500 men of Ratan Moni’s party armed with 
guns, choppers, spears and large falchions arrived in the house of 
Martha Haria Choudhury of Lakhmipara mouza; they forced him to 
give Rupees 100.00; they robbed the house; then they shouted the peals 
of victory of Ratan Moni. At about 4.30 pm the military and armed 
forces arrived, but the rebels offered open challenge to them, and 
opened fires from the top of the hills. Military and armed forces already 
took positions and began firing from outside the range of the rebels’ 
guns. Two rebels seriously injured fell down the hill but the dacoits were 
still shouting victory to Ratan Moni. Then the military forces climbed up 
and encircled the house on the top and captured 5 including 2 injured; 
one of them died after four hours. After the leaving of the military, we 
are weakened so we need urgently more forces.” 


In another such encounter” in which the rebels put up a powerful defence, 
it was found that the military’s shouting of ‘Victory to the King’ did not at 
all move the rebels who counterposed it by shouting ‘Victory to Ratan 
Moni’. This revealed the strong anti-monarchy feeling amongst the rebels. 
The same report said that the military and police forces had arrested 464 
persons: 110 men and 354 women. 

In the areas of the rebellion, the princely regime virtually broke down. 
The rebels set up an alternative government of their own; they found a 
Maharaja in Ratan Moni, and even prepared a chair made up of bamboo as 
the throne of their king. The monk-turned-king, Ratan Moni had a council 
of ministers consisting of five ministers who are all Reangs. The king Ratan 
Moni had a few commanders-in-chief. The persons in charge of the depart- 
ments were Chitra Sen, Ram Bahadur and Ratan Moni’s brother, Chinta 
Moni. Ratan Moni tried all cases and delivered judgement. Visitors to the 
king would have to pay some donation as entrance fee. In the kingdom of 
Ratan Moni it was obligatory for everybody to address each other by 
saying ‘Jai Guru’ meaning ‘Victory to Ratan Moni’. Ratan Moni’s kingdom 
was a moral order where politics was placed under the control of religion 
with Ratan Moni, the Guru of all the people, at the apex of the political 
order. But it was also a polity which was based on the denial of sovereignty 
of the existing Tripuri monarch. 


77 A Message to B.L. Devbarma, Camp: Rajbari, dated 21.4.53 TE. 
* Message No. 1915 received by the Commissioner of Police, Agartala, dated 17.4.53 TE, 
“Very Urgent’. 
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This rebellion was ultimately crushed by the state in 1945 although its 
aftereffects were the cause of much anxiety to the administration as late as 
1948”, and large-scale arrests were made. However, it is hard to tell what 
happened to Ratan Moni whose death remained as obscure as his origins. 


Conclusion 


The counter-insurgency reports of the government of Tripura mainly 
described the Reang rebels as ‘dacoits’ or ‘dacoits party’. That was the 
official, negative version of the rebellion. Sometimes, the rebels were 
described as the ‘swadeshi party’ but there was nothing in the rebellion 
which proved that it was directly aimed at the British. To be sure, the 
presence of the British in the tribal princely Tripura was negligible, but 
even symbolically the rebels did not reveal anti-British activities. The 
causes of the rebellion were indigeneous: long-drawn neglect, exploitation 
and deprivation. This does not mean that the rebellion was an event 
isolated from British rule in Tripura. Tripura was incorporated into the 
periphery of the British Indian empire in the late eighteenth century, 
though a British Political Agent in Tripura symbolising imperial control 
was not appointed until 1871. Tripura underwent major demographic, and 
socio-economic changes from the late nineteenth century—a period, which, 
interestingly, also witnessed the rise of a series of tribal uprisings. The 
British Political Agent in Tripura, H.J. Todd, in his Resident’s Fortnightly 
Reports,” blamed the ruler and provided some indications of the deep- 
rooted causes of the rebellion and the ‘endemic unrest’ among the Reangs: 


The aboriginal tribes of Reangs who from time to time have given 
trouble to the Tripura government usually because of lack of interest the 
government has taken in their welfare recently approached His Highness 
for redress of their grievances and he has decided to set up a committee 
by a State High Court Judge to enquire into the almost endemic unrest 
and to suggest measures to ameliorate their conditions generally. The 
Maharaja has been strongly advised to extend such enquiries into the 
wellbeing of all his tribesmen.“ 


» ‘On investigation it is known that the following persons within the jurisdiction of this 
police station were important leaders of the Ratan Moni party: Chini Fa, Dokan Fa, Kanaka 
Fa, Balaka Fa, Hani Fa, Durgaram Fa and Bidika Fa. At present Ratan Moni’s wife is living 
in Ananda Bazar within our police station. Ratan Moni’s followers have high respect for her 
and care for her a lot. It is said that they are turning towards Christianity; they go to church 
every Sunday’ (Copy of the report of a police officer of Fatikroy, dated 13.4.57 TE (February 
1948). 

“ ‘Residents Fortnightly Reports in the second half of September 1945’ Ref. 2484/1945 
(H.J. Todd), IOL, London. 

“ Ibid. 
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A Special Enquiry Committee was formed in September 1945 with four 
members—Shri Kumura Nandalal Devbarma, Akhil Chandra Devbarma, 
Lt Thakur Hara Chandra Devbarma, and Lt Jitendra Mohun Devbarma— 
all Tripuris. Jitendra Mohun Devbarma admitted in an interview that the 
Reangs had several times brought to the attention of the king their griev- 
ances but with little positive response.“ We have already seen that the 
government itself admitted that the Reangs had made several unsuccessful 
appeals for lowering the rates of taxation. The Reangs had first tried other 
peaceful means and resorted to non-violent mobilisation before taking 
recourse to arms as a means of redressing their grievances. 

The Reang rebellion was a minority rebellion within the Tripura peasant 
society. [ts most distinctive feature was that it developed independently of 
both the Congress and the communist movements in Tripura which repre- 
sented two major brands of ‘modern’ elite mobilisation in Tripura. Thus 
the mass mobilisation in the Reang rebellion was autonomous, and the 
idioms through which the politics of the rebellion was expressed were 
indigeneous and ‘traditional’. 

The Reang rebellion, as we have already indicated, represented a power- 
ful indigeneous tradition of mass politics with its own mode of mobilisation, 
idioms and methods. By contrast, both the communist and the Congress 
politics in Tripura appeared to be non-indigeneous so far as their style, 
idioms and forms of protest were concerned. While the Reang rebels were 
engaged in violent anti-monarch activities, and virtually broke down princely 
autocracy in large parts of the state, the urban-based communists as well as 
Congressmen of Tripura experimented with different brands of constitu- 
tionalist politics, focusing on the middle class, and cautiously coined ‘appro- 
priate’ terms to express mild protests against monarchical autocracy. Inter- 
estingly, during the Reang rebellion, the Tripura unit of the Communist 
Party of India in order to pursue the People’s War line which dictated, after 
the German invasion of the Soviet Union in June 1941, that it would 
support the war efforts of the monarch who was an ally of the British, had 
to tone down its criticism of the monarchy. Biren Dutta says that Usha 
Ranjan Devbarma joined the Tripura Rifles as a captain under the instruc- 
tions of the party; he was sent to the hills to make the people conscious of 
the cause of the People’s War. In the capital, efforts were made by the 
party to implement the People’s War line. Needless to say, the politics of 
the Reang rebellion was anathema to Communist as well as Congress 
politics in the state. 

The local communists from the early 1950s have tried to explain away 
the Reang rebellion by describing it as ‘spontaneous’ and therefore doomed 
to failure in the absence of the leadership of the Communist Party. Nripen 
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Chakrabarty (1952), then at the leadership of the Communist Party, 
lamented: ‘But during the time of the rebellion in Tripura the Communist 
Party was too weak to provide leadership to it.“ This was a negative 
attitude to the rebellion. The Communist Party, even if it was then power- 
ful, could not conceivably lead such a rebellion which developed with 
features fundamentally opposed to the prevailing assumptions of Tripura 
communism. The communists then did not have the tactics of violence in 
their agenda. It was doubtful if they were ready to engage in looting and 
plundering rich people’s property. Would they allow religion to have any 
say in the movement? Such uncomfortable questions are always avoided in 
the communist assessment of those kinds of rebellion. The Reang rebels 
did not have as their goal either socialism or any precise class demands. 
Even though they paralysed the existing monarchy in a part of the state, 
they did not want to do away with monarchy generally as a political 
institution because they eventually set up an alternative monarchy of their 
own. There were, therefore, fundamental divergences between this rebellion 
and Tripura communism. 

The rebellion was not ‘spontaneous’ in the sense Chakrabarty ‘described’. 
Our evidence has shown that the Reang rebellion combined and unified 
spontaneity and conscious leadership in its practical action. It was ‘spon- 
taneous’ in so far as those who took part in it were not formal members of 
any political party, but drawn into the orbit of the rebellion by the force of 
circumstance; on the other hand, it was consciously planned, led and 
disciplined. The defence system of the rebels, their group-based activity, 
and their new setup of a government are cases in point.* ‘Pure spontaneity’, 
Gramsci says, ‘does not exist in history.“ According to him, the ‘unity 
between spontaneity and conscious leadership or discipline [is] precisely 
the real political action of the subaltern classes, in so far as this [is] mass 
politics and not merely an adventure of a group claiming to represent the 
masses.’ Gramsci, on the whole, views spontaneity as the ‘most marginal 
and peripheral element of the history of the subaltern classes.“ 

The Reang rebellion, even though it received substantial support of 
subordinate social groups like the Reangs and the Noatias, did not eventuate 
in any structural change in Tripura. This was a historic limitation of this 
mass revolt. It broke down monarchy in parts of the state but replaced it 
with an alternative which was not qualitatively different from the old one. 
The rebels set up an alternative monarchy with an additional dimension of 
religiosity. This revolt was not successful in the sense of achieving some 
major objective. Such type of mass rebellions rarely have any clearly 


“ Chanda, Tripurar Kommunist Party, p. 12. 

S See Das Gupta, Gomon, for details. 

“© A. Gramsci, Selections from Prison Notebooks, London, 1971, p 199 
* Gramsci, Selections from Prison Notebooks, p. 198. 
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Mir AMMAN, A Tale of Four Dervishes, translated from Urdu with an 
introduction by Mohammed Zakir, Penguin Books India, New Delhi, 
1994, xvi + 158 pp., Rs 100. 


Those whose image of Urdu literature is built on filmi songs and ghajals (as 
against ghazals) will do well to turn to this slim volume, ably edited and 
translated by Mohammed Zakir of the Jamia Millia Islamia, to get a feel of 
the development of Urdu prose. And those who insist on Urdu being a 
‘foreign’ language may learn a lesson or two from the tales of four dervishes. 
Urdu represents, though so few in our country are prepared to concede, 
the values and traditions of a truly composite and syncretic culture. Read 
the Bagh-o-Bahar and you will know. 

Consider the following facts. The Bagh-o-Bahar,an Urdu translation of 
Qissa-e-Chahar Darvesh, appeared in 1803, was rendered into English by 
Duncan Forbes, and published in London in 1862. It has since run into 
many editions and regaled readers of all generations and in most parts of 
the country. The author, Mir Amman, belonged to Delhi but settled in 
Calcutta to take up employment at the Fort William College. Unlike many 
of his co-religionists from his class who grudged British rule, he shed his 
inhibitions and joined an institution created by the East India Company. In 
fact, Mir Amman eulogised the contemporary governor-general, Warren 
Hastings, and his ‘ingenious’ administration. 

In a passage that would surely tease and torment present-day historians, 
Mir Amman commented: ‘By his charity and beneficience the majority of 
people lead a happy life; the poor pray for his life and prosperity. No one 
dare tease or wrong another; the tiger and the goat drink at the same 
fountain.’ He was particularly impressed by the spread of and the British 
administrators’ ability to converse in Urdu. 

But then, Bagh-o-Bahar is not a historian’s account or a chronicle of 
contemporary events. It is a fine specimen of early Urdu prose, rich in 
texture, brilliant in conception and realistic in portraying human emotions. 
It is a story—or rather, five stories set within a single-frame story—very 
much in the style of the Arabian Nights. It is delightful reading. 

The book brings out the details of an unusual encounter of four wander- 
ing dervishes, three princes, an affluent merchant, and several other char- 
acters. These individuals are from different backgrounds. Yet they meet, 
chat and share their experiences without fear or inhibition. There is no 
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bitterness or rancour. There is no misunderstanding of each other’s position. 
They are candid and frank. They capture moments of joy and happiness in 
their lives, as also their trials and tribulations. Listen to what the prince of 
Neemroz had to say: 


What strange afflictions this love may cause: It makes the heart restless 
and sad! 


In the end, the story has a happy ending. Patience and forbearance has its 
rewards. Azad Bakht, the king, has a son, his heir-apparent. The merchant, 
the army chief and the four dervishes are beneficiaries of the king’s 
patronage. All is well that ends well. 

The locale is Basra, Baghdad, Damascus or Constantinople, but the 
characters are rooted in the Indian soil. Their customs, ceremonies, festi- 
vals, manners and eating habits are Indian. We can so easily relate, admire 
and dialogue with them. We can join in their festivities, and also share 
their anger and anguish. Though the symbols bear an Islamic colouring, 
the reader is not pushed into an unfamiliar, unfriendly or hostile world. 
The structure of the tales, as indeed the narrative, is woven around themes 
of humanity, tolerance, kindness, benevolence and charity. Their appeal is 
truly universal. 

It is noteworthy that Mir Amman concludes with the following prayer: 
‘Just as God fulfilled the wishes of king Azad Bakht and the four dervishes, 
may He through His beneficience and kindness, and by the Five Pure 
Bodies, the twelve Imams and by the Fourteen Innocents (God bless them 
all), also grant the wishes of those who are in despair. Amen!’ 

We can share Mir Amman’s noble sentiments at the beginning of this 
new year. 


Mushirul Hasan 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Davip ARNOLD and Davip HARDM™aN, eds., Subaltern Studies VIL: Essays 
in honour of Ranajit Guha, Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1994, 
ix + 240 pp., Rs 340. 


This volume of subaltern studies has five essays and a brief biographical 
sketch of the man who began it all. In an essay on the genealogy of modern 
historiography in Bengal, Partha Chatterjee puts forward the provocative 
idea that it is ‘the very singularity of the idea of a national history of India 
which divides Indians from one another’. He traces the trajectory of 
Bengali historiography from the ‘gods and kings’ approach of the Rajabali 
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of Mrityunjay Vidyalankar in 1808 to the ‘history of the country’ in Bharat- 
barsher itihas by Tarinicharan Chattopadhyaya in 1858. The new narrative 
of the nation remained dependent on Orientalist scholarship and its glori- 
fication of ancient India, leading to an identification of the national past 
with the Hindu past. Some of Bankim’s writings which saw an efflorescence in 
Bengal under the independent Sultans, escaped this paradigm and charted 
a different but marginal trajectory. A few questions arise. Do Bengali 
literate elites under colonialism qualify as candidates for subalternity? 
Second, throughout the essay there is an implicit criticism of ‘Indian 
nationalism’ for its espousal of modern rationality and historicism (part of 
an unworked out critique of the Enlightenment) which seems to arise out 
of a simple elision of nationalism with the nation-state. 

Chakrabarty’s essay on bhadralok angst about modernity and the redefi- 
nition of domesticity is also a curious inclusion in a volume on Subaltern 
Studies. Bengali middle-class males responded to the crisis of colonial 
modernity in two contradictory ways. First, by generating a discourse 
about ‘improvement’ in the state of the country through the. creation of a 
vibrant ‘public sphere’. Second, by maintaining a divide between a pure 
self ‘visualised as part of the kula... tied to a mytho-religious idea of 
time’, and another self in bondage to the realm of civil society. The 
domestic realm too was not impermeable to the villainous incursions of 
modernity which defined the ‘uneducated housewife/mother’ as one of the 
central problems of society. Through an unproblematic reading of a patri- 
archal text like Dayamayi Dasi’s Patibrata dharma (1870), Chakrabarty 
argues that ideas like kula, grihalakshmi and so on, which are generally 
seen as legitimising a subordinate domain for women ‘were also ways of 
talking about formations of pleasure, emotions and ideas of good life that 
associated themselves with models of non-autonomous, non-bourgeois, 
non-secular personhood’. This is a highly problematic essay written in 
meretricious prose, which wilfully ignores a whole body of feminist writing 
on gender and modernity in Bengal. It could well have been called a 
Bengali man’s dream of a docile wife. 

David Hardiman’s essay on relations of power in the forests of the Dangs 
in Gujarat is a fine piece of scholarship which studies how the Bhils made 
the transition from ‘rajas’ to subaltern groups between 1820 and 1940. Bhil 
chiefs were ranked fluidly at the beginning of this period and Bhil and raja 
were synonymous terms. Their way of life was characterised both by 
different ways of exploiting the forest, as well as a particular relation to the 
plains which involved raids and demands for hak or ‘protection money’. 
After the region was conquered in 1830, both these features underwent 
dramatic transformation. Raids were stopped and haks assumed the char- 
acter of little more than political pensions distributed at annual darbars 
organised by the British Agent. More significantly, Bhil control over the 
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forest and its use were encroached upon first through leases for timber 
cutting and then through the creation of ‘reserved’ forest areas underpinned 
by a progressive ideology of conservation. 

Asnold’s fascinating essay on colonial penology engages in a debate with 
Foucault’s paradigmatic view of prison discipline and argues that in India 
the space of the prison ‘was colonised by other, unofficial networks of 
power and knowledge than those represented by formal prison authority’. 
The prison tended to replicate the social hierarchy outside and in the 
attempt to cater to differences of caste and religion, jail manuals became 
elaborate ‘lexicons of bodily signs and ritual practices’. Arnold also looks 
at two other aspects in this unusual and erudite piece: industrial production 
within prisons and the use of prisons as laboratories for both medical 
investigations into epidemical diseases and experiments with inoculation 
and vaccination. 

The final essay by Gyan Pandey argues that existing historical work has 
studied the Partition only as a crisis for the Indian nation and the nationalist 
leadership. Violence is seen as a necessary part of the transition, and the 
pain and suffering of the participants is written out of history. Pandey 
states that the historian needs to recover ‘ “marginal” voices and memories, 
forgotten dreams and signs of resistance’ and suggests a reading of the 
Partition from Manto’s story ‘Toba Tek Singh’ and Anees Qidwai’s memoir 
of her work among Partition refugees, Azadi ki Chhaon mein. However, 
he does little more than quote from both texts without reflecting on the 
methodological problems of using fiction or autobiography for the writing 
of history. So we are left with little more than a rhetoric about how writing 
about pain would transform our perceptions of historical events. This has 
been brilliantly and movingly done elsewhere by Urvashi Butalia, Ritu 
Menon and Veena Das in their essays on the experience of Partition. 

Reading through this volume, one cannot help but feel that radical 
history repeats itself, first as passion then as mere gesture. From recording 
the historical struggles of the subordinate, the subaltern group seems to 
have moved to ‘locating’ and ‘articulating’ ‘contestations’ within texts 
produced by Bengali elites among others. 


Dilip M. Menon 
Nehru Memorial Museum and Library 


PREM CHOwDuHRY, The Veiled Women: Shifting Gender Equations in Rural 
Haryana 1880-1990, Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1994, 461 pp., 
Rs 475. 


Prem Chowdhry’s ‘The Veiled Women’ is extraordinarily long and discur- 
sive, and does not do justice to the corpus of rich and varied material that 
has gone into its making. Chowdhry focuses on the liminal figure of the 
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rural woman-—the worker behind the veil—to explore the paradoxes of 
gender relations, kinship networks, economic forces and popular attitudes 
in Haryana. The rural Haryanvi woman is caught in the interstices of a 
society in transition which can accommodate the ubiquitous ‘public’ presence 
of the woman worker only by encoding her person in symbolic domesticity. 

The book explores the impact of new developmental strategies in the 
wake of the ‘green’ and ‘white’ revolutions of the 1970s on the relatively 
backward economy of Haryana, and its impact on women’s economic and 
social status. Despite regional imbalances within the region, Haryana is 
now transformed from a predominantly subsistence level rural economy 
into one of the important grain-producing surplus states of India. The 
attempt is to examine the roots of this transformation by exploring the 
links between family structures, marriage and kinship strategies, and ques- 
tions of economic growth. This is central, for instance, to the discussion of 
the continuing practice of kKarewa, or widow-remarriage in its levirate 
form. Karewa is socially sanctioned as it ensures the impartibility of the 
patrilineal estate, along with the continuing rights of the affinal kin over 
the widows’ reproductive and labour powers. In the context of continuing 
military recruitment from Haryana, karewa marriages also mean a control 
over the family pensions provided by the state to war widows! Despite 
resistance by the widows to levirate, the state has contrived to legitimise it 
as the dominant practice in the region. 

A large part of the discussion in this book is devoted to examining the 
indispensable, yet under-valued, role of women in the rural economy of 
Haryana. To this extent Prem Chowdhry makes a strong case. Nevertheless, 
conceptual and organisational shortcomings make ‘The Veiled Women’ a 
far less compelling read than it could have been. I wish to point mainly to 
three broad problems here—one, with the usage of the term patriarchy, 
second, with the absence of a clearly worked out paradigm for examining 
changes from the colonial to the post-colonial period, and a third, with the 
lack of nuance in dealing with popular cultural sources. Despite an attempt 
to inflect gender equations with difference, the lasting impression after 
reading the book is of men oppressing women as a class. In other words, 
even though the categories of men and women are sometimes disrupted 
with details of cross-regional, caste or age-based variations, these regroup 
quickly to convey a sense of overwhelming subordination of women. 
Coupled with this, the emphasis on the complicity of women with their own 
subordination means that the counter indicators emerging in the narrative 
are often underplayed, and never theorised. While a nuanced reading of 
the popular cultural, and interview material would point towards a more 
complex picture of rural power relations, and indeed of ‘patriarchy’, the 
author stops short of developing this argument. As a result, it is difficult in 
the end to get a clear sense of changes from the colonial to the post- 
colonial period. 
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In part, this has to do with organisational flaccidity; the book would have 
done well with shorter chapters around thematic issues, where clearly spelt 
out connections across time could have been established. In addition, the 
frequent usage of infelicitous phrases like ‘geo-economy’ (p. 14), ‘socio- 
economy’ (p. 15), ‘intra-gender’ (p. 18, a bit of a poser !), ‘female- 
discrimination’ (p. 57) and ‘family females’ (p. 148), and formulations like 
‘covetousness of male progeny’ (p. 10—presumably a desire for males and 
not greedy boys), ‘polyandry and its own sexual variants’ (p. 24) amongst 
others, make for a turgid, and often absurd read. 

A curious silence throughout the book is the influence of political 
movements (or their absence) on the social transformations discussed here. 
Except for a throwaway line about Haryana having remained outside the 
mainstream of the national movement (p. 405) there is no engagement with 
this issue. This is surprising as the story is brought up to 1990. How can the 
role of the autonomous women’s movement organising against custodial 
rape (the Maya Tyagi case of 1980 comes to mind here) in Haryana have 
been overlooked? The picture of universal subordination of women pre- 
sented by Prem Chowdhry is disturbing—especially in a context where half 
the story remains untold; surely if one wishes to explore the sources of 
women’s complicity with patriarchy, then in all fairness so must one the 
roots of their resistance. 


G. Arunima 
Centre for Development Studies 
Trivandrum 


JOHN Crook and Henry Osmaston, eds, Himalayan Buddhist Villages. 
Environment, Resources, Society and Religious Life in Zangskar, 
Ladakh, Motilal Banarsidass Publishers, Delhi, 1994, xxx + 866 pp., 
115 illustrations, Rs 800. 


The remote valley of Zangskar (more often spelt Zanskar; the etymology is 
dubious) was linked by a motorable road to the rest of Ladakh, and hence 
India, only in 1980. That year, seizing a rare opportunity to study a society 
still largely untouched by the influence of the modern world, a team of 
scholars undertook an interdisciplinary study of three Zangskari villages. 
Their report, which has been eagerly awaited by students of the Ladakh 
scene, seems likely to become accepted as a benchmark for the study of 
rural societies all over the Himalayas and Tibet. 

The international team included experts in the fields of geology, geo- 
graphy, agriculture, demography, social anthropology, social psychology, 
philosophy, Tibetology, nutrition and medicine. The breadth of their col- 
lective interests has ensured that the picture they present of pre-modern 
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society in Zangskar is not only authentic but also wide-ranging—even if, in 
the nature of things, it cannot be totally comprehensive. The authors are 
aware of the constraints of time and season, most of their field work having 
perforce been conducted during the summer. Another limitation is the 
omission of any analysis of the trade-relations of their chosen villages. Self- 
sufficiency was always qualified by the need for commodities like salt, tea 
and rice; and I believe that, as far as at least a minority of Zangskaris was 
concerned, there was more mobility in traditional life than this report 
indicates. The evocative account of the winter journey down the gorge of 
the frozen Zangskar river to Leh to sell butter is hardly enough to indicate 
the extent and the importance of trade in old Zangskar. 

This is the only substantial criticism of an otherwise exemplary effort of 
co-operative scholarship. It documents themes that are commonplace in 
the literature on Ladakh, but either have not been analysed in depth 
before, or else have been researched piecemeal and written up in widely 
scattered articles. The excellence of Ladakhi crop husbandry, for instance, 
has been commented upon by observers for nearly 200 years; here we are 
presented with facts and statistics that show just how good it is, the yields 
of barley in some of the fields studied being ‘nearly as high as those 
obtained from intensive high-input farming in Europe’. This was achieved 
without the application of artificial fertilisers, and in the case of one village, 
without even any rotation of crops. Clearly demonstrated is the absolute 
interdependence of crop husbandry and animal husbandry, the livestock— 
apart from their yield of dairy products, wool, leather and meat—being the 
only means of recycling crop residues back into the soil. As a consequence of 
all this, there was no evidence of malnutrition, in fact, the medical specialists 
on the team found a remarkably healthy population. 

Social checks on population growth tended towards the same result. ‘The 
marital system receives exhaustive analysis, its salient feature appearing to 
be the mono-marital principle—that is, only one marriage in each family in 
each generation. Whether this took the form of monogamy, polygyny or 
fraternal polyandry depended on the variations in family structure over the 
generations, and the need for each family to generate enough labour to work 
its land efficiently. This kind of flexibility was characteristic of every aspect of 
Zangskari life, including its monastic system. Crook and his collaborators 
show how the monks, far from being unproductive and parasitical on the 
working population, as they might appear to the casual observer, were 
rather an integral part of village life, embodying the ideological and phil- 
osophical framework which held it together. Their spiritual exercises earned 
merit not only for themselves, but also for their fellow-villagers who gave 
them material support. 

The picture that emerges is of a close-knit village society, in which 
individual identity was firmly anchored in the structure of the community, 
and personal and family tensions were contained, if not always resolved, by 
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the universal acceptance of Buddhist values. The interdependence of the 
various elements of life—agriculture, animal husbandry, the family and the 
monastic system—was total. How far such a society can retain its integrity 
in the face of different values represented by modern education, develop- 
ment and tourism remains to be seen. The authors are optimistic; but 
clearly their study tells only half the story. It will be for another generation 
of scholars to complete their work by documenting the changes brought by 
the road perhaps 20 or 25 years hence. Meanwhile students of Ladakh must 
be grateful to Crook and Osmaston and their team for an enormous 
amount of material which, although specific to Zangskar, illuminates 
almost every facet of Ladakhi life. 


Janet Rizvi 


KAMALA GANESH, Boundary Walls: Caste and Women in a Tamil Com- 
munity, Hindustan Publishing Corporation, Delhi, 1993, xvi + 182 
Pp. 


In the town of Srivaikuntam, in Tirunelveli District in southern Tamil 
Nadu, there used to be a mud-walled fort within which members of the 
small Kottai Pillaimar (hereafter KP) subcaste had lived for several cen- 
turies. The fort was demolished in 1987, and Kamala Ganesh’s book is a 
historical and ethnographic study of the KP community based on fieldwork 
carried out in 1979-80. 

After an introductory chapter, Chapter 2 provides a general description 
of the fort, the KP community and the local agricultural system, for the KP 
have been the dominant landholders in the region. Chapter 3 reconstructs 
the history of the KP, who probably originally migrated from a village in 
Ramanathapuram district, and became a powerful group within Srivaikun- 
tam. Chapters 4 and 5 discuss the KP’s relationships with other castes, 
Chapter 6 looks at the position of women and the internal structure of the 
KP subcaste, Chapter 7 discusses the material in relation to the ideology of 
caste and there is a short concluding chapter. 

The KP form a strictly endogamous subcaste. KP women were perman- 
ently confined inside the fort and within it were subject to varying degrees 
of seclusion, and all outsider men—except for those belonging to the set of 
families permitted entry—were prohibited from entering the fort. Until the 
mid-nineteenth century, however, a group of Kottamar (bricklayers’ caste) 
who were servants to the KP, also lived in the fort. Chapter 4 describes in 
detail the category of families permitted entry, who all belong to particular 
subcastes whose services are required by the KP for ritual or economic 
reasons, and Chapter 5—-which includes an account of the dispute between 
the KP and the Kottamar—analyses the relations between the KP and 
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these other families as an example of a jajmani system. Ganesh’s analysis 
relies, however, on an uncritical and eclectic reading of the literature on 
Jajmani, and finally adds rather little either to her descriptive material or 
to the comparative analysis of inter-caste relations of the so-called jajmant 
type. 

To many readers, the data on the KP women may be the most interesting, 
for their situation was an extreme one. Not only could they not leave the 
fort; even in the 1970s, it was common for young women to be confined 
entirely within their own houses for years on end between puberty and 
marriage, and even after marriage women visited other houses rarely. 
Widows too were extremely strictly secluded. Unfortunately, though, 
Chapter 6 discusses the women’s own understanding of these restrictions 
too bnefly, and Ganesh mainly contents herself with insisting that the 
women fully accepted the rightfulness of their seclusion. There is no reason 
to believe that she is wrong, but a longer discussion of this issue would have 
been much more interesting than her rather commonplace review of Hindu 
ideas about female purity and status. 

It is clear that Ganesh has collected a large amount of detailed ethno- 
graphic and historical data on the KP. The main problem with the book, 
however, is that it is primarily structured by Ganesh’s insistence that 
fundamental to the KP’s social organisation and worldview is the ideology 
of caste as given by a combination of Brahman and Kshatriya models. The 
centrality of the ideology of caste for the KP is indeed plain, but the point 
did-not need to be belaboured, and it is in any case curiously argued by 
discussing the KP’s relations with other castes before turning to their own 
internal constitution. As a result, the presentation of the ethnography is 
distorted by the book’s rather unsophisticated theoretical preconceptions, 
and a potentially fascinating account of what daily life was actually like 
inside the KP’s fort is tantalisingly thin. 


C.J. Fuller 
London School of Economics and Political Science 


MARK HARRISON, Public Health in British India: Anglo-Indian Preventive 
Medicine 1859-1914, Cambridge History of Medicine Series, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1994, xix + 324 pp., £19.95. 

DaviD ARNOLD, Colonising the Body: State Medicine and Epidemic Disease 
in Nineteenth-Century India, Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1993, 
xii + 354 pp., Rs 390. 


The second half of the nineteenth century witnessed many socio-eco- 
nomic changes in colonial India, most of it initiated by the rulers to 
expand and consolidate their hold. The tropics posed the British rulers 
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several questions: can Europeans survive and lead a healthy life in the 
tropics?; how long would it take them to acclimatise to the eastern environ- 
ment?; what kind of diet would suit the Europeans and how much of 
cultural adaptation would be required?. The British, were also quite 
burdened by their civilising mission. The question that troubled them most 
was how far and how long should they interfere with the indigenous culture 
including the local knowledge systems? In the process, the British had also 
to contend with differences arising from within their own administrative 
machinery, that is, among the policy makers in India, with pressures 
arising from international political interests and professional opinion on 
the sanitary conditions in India. What effects did these developments have 
on the nature of medical research in India? What were the outcomes of 
such research and in what ways could they influence the official medical 
and sanitary reforms in India and medical research at international level? 
How did the Indian society react to various medical and public health 
measures of the colonial state? How well did the colonial state respond to 
the needs of the people? The two books under review are concerned with 
such important issues. 

The British policy with regard to public health and medical care in India 
since the late 1850s until the early 1910s was not merely one of formulating 
and executing policies based on the ‘received wisdom’ at home. The 
tropical climate, cultures and their peculiar and not-so-peculiar diseases 
proved almost impossible for them to comprehend in their entirety. The 
result was that the British could never effectively formulate policies that 
would be acceptable to everyone. The much dreaded trio—plague, smallpox, 
cholera—demanded enormous amount of resources for successful eradica- 
tion. The British response to medical crises and sanitary requirements 
only reveals their deep contempt for Indian culture. These two monographs 
clearly bring out how the (colonial) state defined what constituted ‘science’, 
and thereby decided what were the ‘scientific and rational’ means of 
managing the Indian society. The choice of Sir Joseph Fayer and Timothy 
Lewis, known for their opposition to quarantine measures, as Indian 
delegates to attend an international conference at Rome in 1885 is an 
illustration of how the British used medical opinions to further their 
mercantile interests. 

The overall conclusion of these two books is that the British were forced 
to adopt a ‘gradualist’ approach in their efforts to contain diseases and 
improve the health of the people. Religious practices were seen to be the 
most important of all causes for their failure to bring about any substantial 
improvement in the health of the people. Both the authors tirelessly quote 
numerous European references to show the British image of Indians which 
was certainly not flattering. The Indians were ‘filthy’, ‘unhygeinic’, ‘con- 
servative’, ‘ignorant’, ‘foolish’, ‘stupid’, “superstitious’, ‘obscene’, and so 
on. But for these uncivilised masses who believed in ‘homicidal enterprises’, 
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the British thought, much could have been done in containing deaths due 
to cholera, plague and small pox. Both Arnold and Harrison also argue 
that the ‘gradualist approach’ was also a result of their fear of a political 
backlash that might arise if the sanitary measures were rigorously enforced. 
Apart from the political and commercial interests of the British, the ‘ever- 
present’ financial constraints favoured the ‘noninterventionist’ policy. Their 
approach was often reinforced by divisions within the medical profession. 
Where there was no disagreement amongst different schools of thought, as 
for example, between the anticontagionists and the contagionists as to the 
need for providing clean drinking water, the administration failed to take 
notice. However, scholars differ as to whether the slow progress of public 
health in British India was ‘inevitable’ given the practical constraints on 
reforms they faced. The British administrators, as these two studies show, 
relied on epidemiological data before making policy decisions. This is 
certainly an important lesson that the present day health policy makers in 
India can learn from their past. 

Both the authors elaborate how the ‘natives’ resisted the policy of 
segregation and vaccinations against cholera, plague and small pox. But, 
there is little evidence of resistance to the use of clean drinking water and 
sanitation facilities when provided. The colonial state, behaved ‘ostrich- 
like’ ignoring the success of sanitary developments in Britain, and continued 
to concentrate on therapeutic interventions in India. 

It should be noted that Indians showed resistance to Western medicine 
more when they were ‘attacked’ bodily by the rulers in the name of effecting 
a cure for their maladies. An important counter-factual question needs to 
be addressed here: Even if the ‘ignorant, filthy and uncivilised natives’ 
accepted the Western therapeutics without a murmur and used it to the 
exclusion of all other systems of medicine, and assuming further that the 
British had the will and resources to provide medical care to all those who 
sought it, could Western medicine have contained deaths due to small pox, 
cholera, plague, malaria, tuberculosis, and other Asiatic scourges? Arnold 
gives credit to Western medical interventions for the fall in cholera- 
mortality during post-1914. But his conclusion is hardly supported by any 
evidence. As against this, Ira Klein has recently argued that acquired 
immunity, rather than any other factor including medical care, explains the 
fall in mortality rate since the 1920s (see for example his article in JESHR, 
Vol. 26 (1), 1990). 

There is an overemphasis on the ‘natives’ resistance’ to Western medicine. 
On the other hand, the issue of how open- or close-minded were the 
Western medical practitioners in assimilating indigenous medicines is not 
adequately discussed and evaluated. They are over ambitious in their 
attempts to give an all-India flavour to their analyses, while in fact, they 
often confine themselves to developments in Bengal and/or Bombay Presi- 
dencies. Harrison devotes a separate chapter on ‘the politics of health in 
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Calcutta’, following a chapter on similar developments throughout British 
India, thus making the chapter on Calcutta appear rather redundant. 
There is considerable repetition in both the books. For example, Chapter 5 
on “quarantine, pilgrimage and colonial trade’ (in Harrison), already pub- 
lished as a paper in the JESHR, could have been integrated with the text 
differently to avoid certain,repetitions. Their discussion on plague is almost 
exclusively focused on the 1896-97 epidemic, while paying scant attention 
to developments during the rest of the nineteenth century. 

Some discussion on how the British perceived and tackled endemic 
diseases, such as Goitre in northern India, would have enriched the 
overall quality of their work. M.F. Macnamara’s work on ‘Disease of the 
Himalayan India’ (1880) drew attention to the close connection of goitre 
with rivers, marshes and canals. Arnold’s bibliography refers to Macna- 
mara’s work mentioned above, but he does not discuss it in the text. 

It is equally surprising to find nothing at all about the role of Indian 
medical personnel known as licentiates in promoting the Western medical 
system. Licentiates formed the core of Western medical delivery system in 
India, and the Indian perception of the efficacy of Western medicine 
depended to a large extent on their interaction with the licentiates. Licen- 
tiates had their own journal to express their views on medical and public 
health policies of the government. 

The books have explored a largely uncharted area and many of the 
sources which they have used are as yet unknown to scholars in this field. 
One is however surprised at the omission of any reference to Ronald Ross’ 
collection. 

These two volumes show how rich, complex and challenging is the 
medical history of the subcontinent. The authors have not said the last 
word on the subject but they have opened up a new and exciting area of 
research. 


V.R. Muraleedharan 
Department of Humanities and Social Sciences 
Indian Institute of Technology, Madras 


JOHN HALDON, The State and the Tributary Mode of Production, Verso, 
London and New York, 1993, x + 339 pp. 


The charm of this book by John Haldon rests in its strong defence of the 
received Marxian historical methodology, even as it is neither unmindful 
nor disrepectful of the multifarious critiques of the methodology from both 
within and without the Marxist stream; it is particularly responsive as well 
as challenging to Michael Mann and W.G. Runciman. 

In a bare outline, Haldon’s quest is for a typology which would be as 
universally valid for all pre-modern societies as capitalism is for the 
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modern world. He repeatedly emphasises that a typology is not a historical, 
but an ideal construct; hence its validity is not subject to ratification by 
empirical data. The parameters of this quest are formed by ‘the last, 
instance’ economic determinism which, however, does not eliminate space 
for a relative autonomy of state, politics, culture, etc., a position which he 
argues had already been established beyond doubt by Marx and Engels. 
The ‘economic’ of course is to be understood in a wider sense, the ‘produc- 
tion and reproduction of everyday life’ (p. 46). More often than not, 
however, the economic is assigned the narrower, conventional Marxist 
meaning, that is, relations of exploitation, surplus appropriation and distri- 
bution. The economy as the determinant does not preclude human choice 
but provides the constraints within which choice could be exercised. 

The one universalist typology that Haldon falls back upon is feudalism, 
at times used with, and at others without citation marks, frequently inter- 
changed with the tributary mode of production, but sometimes implying a 
distinction between ‘them to the extent of suggesting that ‘feudal’ could 
perhaps be reserved for Europe and ‘tributary’ for the rest of the pre- 
modern world (p. 67-68). Feudalism is chiefly characterised by non- 
economic coercion irrespective of its form, that is, tax, rent or tribute 
(p. 65). Hence it embodies one of the two modes of production that 
homogenise each of two antagonistic and exclusive temporal unities, all of 
pre-modern on the one hand and the modern, capitalist on the other. 

Having repeatedly insisted on the mode of production being an ideal 
type rather than a historical reality, Haldon nevertheless goes on to examine 
the case studies of Europe, Byzantium, the Ottoman and the Mughal 
empires. Given the ahistorical and therefore static nature of the ideal type, 
an exercise in which economists have engaged for long, its utility for 
examining historical change would be extremely limited anyway; but the 
endeavour becomes all the more problematic when Haldon nevertheless 
turns to the breathtaking range of historical data in his storehouse for a 
validation of the concept. 

At any rate, the construction of the typology of feudalism as much as of 
capitalism, which bisects humanity’s history, is itself a consequence of the 
empirical universalisation of capitalism during the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. Indeed, the notion of feudalism, or the tributary mode, as non- 
economic coercion develops and makes sense only as a follow up of the rise 
and growth of economic coercion embedded in capitalism, as the ‘other’ of 
capitalism. This does create problems for an exploration of feudalism, 
whether in its universalist or particularist incarnation, for, at the starting 
point itself it is constructed not on its own terms, not in itself, but only as 
the negation of its opposite. An attempt to uproot the concept from its 
empirical moorings is to deny it its history. 

There is, besides, the problem of locating ‘dominance’ of a particular 
mode of production in the midst of other modes; dominance assumes the 
force of the defining element. This indeed has been the conventional 
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Marxist solution to the complex question of privileging one amidst several 
manifestations of a phenomenon and Haldon too takes resort to it (p. 64), 
though he follows de Ste Croix in defining dominance in terms of the ‘role 
it plays in providing the ruling class of a given social formation with its 
wealth and social power, and not whether there were, for example, more 
. Slaves than free tenants or serfs’ (p. 88). The definition differs from the one 
used by Maurice Dobb, for sure; but it is not quite a definition, for it 
implies a tautology: tributary mode is dominant because the ruling classes 
live off tribute! Besides, if, by Haldon’s account all ancient and medieval 
states and societies were characterised by the feudal or tributary mode of 
production (pp. 8, 56, 63-64), which then are the other modes subject to its 
dominance? 

But Haldon’s is an immensely powerful book whose power does not 
always lie in the answers it provides but the series of new questions that 
arise from it, even if it does not ask them itself. 


Harbans Mukhia 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


MARK JUERGENSMEYER, Religious Nationalism Confronts the Secular State, 
Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1994, xiv + 292, pp. index and 
biblio, Rs 300. 


Though this book is topical it yields neither to sensationalism nor to bazaar 
conceptualisations. For instance, the term fundamentalism has consciously 
been dropped in favour of religious nationalism, sending a clear signal 
against banality and shoddy handling of concepts. Terms such as secularism, 
fundamentalism and nationalism have been so frequently abused that any 
attempt to return to them their analytical value should be warmly acclaimed. 
This is why reading this volume under review is both profitable and 
gratifying. 

The author, Mark Juergensmeyer, also shows an admirable and wide 
grasp of the material. He has reviewed instances of religious nationalism 
both in Asia and in formerly Marxist states. Why America and west 
Europe have been left out of this survey is hard to explain other than 
putting it down to an outcome of bias. In fact, allusions to America and 
west Europe are almost as if they are paradigm cases of secular virtue and 
of ‘civil religion’ (pp. 7, 27-28). If the author had cast his net a little wider, 
it would have strengthened his analytical format on the whole. It would 
have made him more critical of the ‘gift of Christianity thesis’ (pp. 16-18), 
and a trifle more cautious in his use of the term ‘tradition’. It is only in the 
penultimate page of the text that there is some sensitivity shown to the 
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complexities of the term tradition: that, in fact, tradition may be all about 
‘creating something new’ (p. 201). 

Though the term tradition is often used unproblematically (p. 4 and 
passim), Juergensmeyer is fully aware of the fact that religious nationalists 
do not want to return to ancient times, but rather to use the modern state 
apparatus, (and one may also add, modern technology), to further their 
religious ideology (p. 5). He also alerts us to the fact that secular and 
religious ideologies are competing doctrines for control over the nation- 
state (p. 33). But what one overlooks in such clear categorisations between 
secular and religious nationalism is that even parties that are overtly 
secular often indulge in a lot of religious propaganda for reasons of power. 
That this possibility is never seriously considered by Juergensmeyer prob- 
ably results in his ignoring of west European and American examples from 
his book, and in overlooking the communal side to the secular politics of 
Mrs Indira Gandhi and her son (p. 37). Moreover, secularists and religious 
nationalists are like ideal types to Juergensmeyer. This is why it does not 
really matter how extensive or narrow the mass bases of these religious 
ideologies are. Nor does it seem relevant to examine the changes in their 
positions over time. So when Sikhs are said to be anti-Hindu (p. 92) it is 
pronounced as if it were a timeless truth, whereas it is really a situation-and 
context-bound antipathy. 

As the book covers a lot of geographic space, there is enough material 
here for comparative studies on religion and politics on a variety of levels. 
The presentation of empirical material is detailed, business like, and com- 
prehensive. Readers will find many interesting, even startling facts in this 
competent survey. For example, it is enlightening to know that leaders of 
different, and even hostile, religions can and do admire each other. If a 
militant Zionist like Rabbi Kahane can admire Khomeini (pp. 63,172), 
even while Islam and Judaism have officially locked horns in the Middle 
East, this should give enough charge to many a comparative study on 
cognate themes. 

Conceptually too there are many leads for those interested in this area of 
study. The section on why religion sanctions violence (p. 154), or why 
democracy can be a garb for intolerance (p. 173), are both well thought out 
and boldly articulated. I am, however, not fully in agreement with Juer- 
gensmeyer on these matters, though J am sympathetic to the issues he has 
raised. In my view, when examining the question of political violence it is 
necessary for Juergensmeyer, as for anybody else, to distinguish between 
the willingness to die for a cause and the willingness to kill for a cause. On 
the question of democracy too he does not take into account how major 
west European societies first homogenised and stamped out ‘other cultures’ 
within their respective nation states, before donning the mantle of civil 
religion and secularism. That this aspect is left unattended to may also 
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explain why Europe and the United States are seen in such a copy book 
fashion by the author. Notwithstanding these reservations, Juergensmeyer’s 
latest effort is a valuable addition to the scholarly work on the subject. Its 
range should attract a wide variety of readers. 


Dipankar Gupta 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Dur M. Menon, Caste, Nationalism and Communism in South India. 
Malabar, 1900-1948, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1994, 
209 pp., Rs 295. 


This book represents a landmark in studies of Kerala. In making a modest 
attempt to be ‘revisionist’, it underlines the fact that the body of serious 
history about modern Kerala is now sufficiently large to make such a task 
possible and stimulating. Until very recently, there was not a Jot to revise. 

Menon argues that previous work (for example, P. Radhakrishnan, K.P. 
Kannan, Prakash Karat, K.N. Panikkar, Conrad Wood) has been too 
willing to see Malabar as unique and to celebrate uncritically the growth of 
radical, class-based politics and a Communist Party. He contends that they 
too often miss the fact that what was really happening was ‘the reshaping of 
communism into a doctrine of caste equality’ (p. 2). By the late 1940s, 
Communists had managed to attach themselves to vibrant social processes 
which had everything to do with local struggles over land-access and 
religious rites and little to do with Marx and Lenin. He argues that ‘rural 
society was not torn apart but reconstituted’ and that in this process ‘the 
socialists, and then, the communists played a mediating role’ (p. 124). 

There is much to admire in the tasks Menon has set himself and the way 
he has gone about them. One always runs the danger of admiring that with 
which one agrees: I especially appreciated, for example, Menon’s highlight- 
ing of the significance of the jatha and the tea-room (p. 151). He has also 
begun to tap the records in the Kozhikode record office and sought to 
exploit Malayalam sources. More substantially, he has focused the search 
for understanding of modern Malabar on the countryside and on contests 
over land and the dignity of worship. 

Indeed, while reading the book, I sometimes had the feeling that here 
was a wide-ranging, probing research that was looking for themes to hold it 
together. Menon doffs his cap to James Scott and ‘moral economy’ and 
nods in the direction of studies of the Madras Presidency and of Telengana 
and the tebhaga movement in Bengal. But he alludes to these themes 
rather than pursues them. Similarly, if the book is about the way in which 
communists mediated conflicts over land and religious dignity, would it not 
have have made great sense to carry the story to 1950-51? It is then that the 
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communists make their peace with the state and begin to take effective part 
in electoral politics. As it is, the book ends in 1948 without a systematic 
attempt to examine the failure of the 1948-50 attempt at insurgency. 

A more rigorous attention to detail would have added to the persuasive- 
ness of the book. For example, Menon records the death of the peasant 
leader K.A. Keraleeyan in 1991 (p. 91n). In fact, Keraleeyan died on 9 
July 1994 and was still taking part in public demonstrations in April 1993 
(Hindu International Edition, 23 July 1994, p. 16). Similarly, Menon is 
unsure about the dates of the Vaikam Satyagraha in Travancore (for 
example, p. 113), and seems to confuse the Ezhava leader A. Aiyappan 
(1889-1968) with the Pulaya leader Ayyankali (1863-1941) (p. 125). The 
two-page index is cursory and disappointing in a book from Cambridge 
University Press. 

I was puzzled by Menon’s fairly frequent use of the British government’s 
‘fortnightly reports’ from about 1939, but his lone reference to them (p. 
104n) in his discussion of the Civil Disobedience Movement of 1930-33. 
The fortnightlies for 1930-33 indicate that the British found Malabar one 
of the most troublesome districts in south India. Menon, on the other 
hand, seeks to downplay the impact of civil disobedience in Malabar. His 
analysis of why the British read the situation incorrectly—for example, 
why they thought Malabar was difficult when, according to Menon, it 
wasn’t—would be interesting. 

Overall, Menon’s emphasis on understanding local conditions and 
relationships is admirable, though I think his assertions are sometimes 
bolder than his evidence can bear. Menon himself underlines the fact that 
his book is a first attempt to get down and inside the social history of 
Malabar. Future scholarship of the area needs, I believe, studies of a major 
temple, shrine or a great landlord family and of aspects of Tiyya and 
Mappila politics and social life. Menon, of course, is ideally equipped to 
take on any one of these tasks. His book marks the end of a beginning: the 
study of modern Kerala has become a study in itself. 


Robin Jeffrey 
La Trobe University 
Melbourne, Australia 


UPINDER SINGH, Kings, Brahmanas and Temples in Orissa. An Epigraphic 
Study ap 300-1147, Munshiram Manoharlal Publishers Pvt. Ltd, 
Delhi, 1994, 370 pp., Rs 300. 


This volume bases itself on the extant Sanskrit inscriptions of Orissa, 
mainly royal land grants, to foreground ‘the relations between king and 
Brahmana, king and deity, and secular and sacred authority’ (p. 23). This 
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is the first work on that region which uses all available Sanskrit epigraphs— 
302 in number and listed in Appendix I—that were issued in the period 
from 300 to 1147 AD. This is also among the recent historical works which, 
at the level of regional histories, challenge the postulate of early medieval, 
political and economic decline. On the contrary, Singh argues, from the 
fourth till the twelfth century there was intensive state formation and 
political development in Orissa in which royal grants played an important 
integrative role. 

A considerable diversity may be expected in such chronologically dispersed 
source material and Singh’s narrative successfully conveys this variegation. 
The 21 maps accompanying the text, for instance, suggest the fluctuating 
frontiers of ancient and early medieval Orissa which sometimes spilled 
across into adjoining areas of Bengal, Madhya Pradesh and Andhra. The 
royal donors belong to as many as 24 dynasties, apart from 15 miscellaneous 
rulers. The Brahmana beneficiaries are also a diverse lot with as many as 
37 gotra affiliations and a range of expertise that includes making rain to 
trade and statecraft. 

Singh reconstructs the major trends relating to royal legitimation and 
political integration through land grants to social groups and establish- 
ments by first outlining the inscriptional data, subdivided into three chro- 
nological periods: J: 4th to 7th century, JI: 7th to 10th century, and JII: 
10th to mid-12th century. This detailed examination ensures that the 
general patterns that are reconstructed from the epigraphs never appear to 
be monolithic. A case in point is Chapter 2 which examines the religious 
elements in the ideology of kingship. While in the idealised self-image of 
kingship, ritual-giving to Brahmanas emerges as the abiding ‘pious activity 
par excellence’, this also incorporated Buddhist kings (Subhakara, Sub- 
hakara II) donating land to numerous Brahmanas and a king of the 
Somavamsi dynasty, Udyotakesari, of Saiva leanings, installing Jaina 
images in the Khandagiri caves. Similarly, the heterogeneity among reci- 
pients of royal patronage, mainly the Brahmanas, is strongly imaged. In 
the descriptions of Brahmana beneficiaries, the patrilineal exogamous clan 
system of gotra is given prominence as a basis of social identity, although 
there are instances of the term being used in the loose sense of ‘family’ (p. 
177). The occurrence of Brahmana gotra names unknown in the literary 
sources as also of non-Brahmanas with gorra affiliation, including those of 
the Datta gotra and the Vaisya gotra, also suggest the insights that inscrip- 
tional data have to offer on Brahmanical institutions which have generally 
been studied on the basis of normative texts. 

Notwithstanding its title, the book also includes endowments to Buddhist 
and Jaina establishments as also mathas. Such donations are occasionally in 
the nature of private endowments as well. In fact, in relation to the land 
grants made to Brahmanas, the royal benefactions to temples are strikingly 
few. There are only 21 such land grants, mainly to Saiva temples, and 
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amply suggest that in the history of kingship in Orissa in the eight and a 
half centuries that are surveyed, there is no shift in the pattern of ritual- 
giving from Brahmanas to temples. In the context of this pre-twelfth 
century background, the cult of Purusottama/Jagannatha also seems to be 
an ideological construct that was created and given a wide currency only 
with the consolidation of the Ganga imperium. 

While the primary theme, of networks of ritual donation which were 
central to state formation, is amply sketched, what is not made as explicit, 
is that there was state formation of some significance in some parts of 
Orissa prior to the fourth century. For instance, structural remains, especially 
the imposing fortifications, as also artefactual evidence from Jaugada, a 
township on the bank of the Rishikulya and the city of Sisupalgarh on the 
south-east periphery of Bhubaneswar, along with early inscriptions from 
Udayagin and Khandagiri in Puri district, including the Hathigumpha 
inscription of Kharavela, can only be visualised within the parameters of 
state structures. The tendency to view this process mainly in terms of the 
impact of metropolitan states like the Mauryas in Orissa, underplays the 
continuance and prosperity of occupation at fortified cities like Sisupalgarh 
for many centuries after the decline of metropolitan influence. The local 
lineages that presided over these states are admittedly shadowy entities, 
but their presence can be gleaned from the documentary sources of metro- 
politan states (of Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta). Similarly, 
the Brahmanas who became the legitimisers of royal authority, from the 
details mentioned in the book itself, had immigrated from their native 
localities prior to being made the subject of royal endowments. 

What took place from the fourth century onwards is that existing ruling 
lineages felt ideologically compelled to seek legitimisation by Brahmanas 
settled in Orissa. Since the major instrument for ensuring royal legitimis- 
ation was land donation, which is always recorded in inscriptions, the state 
structures of such lineage groups become dramatically visible. The geogra- 
phical foci and character of these states also assume a qualitatively new 
dimension. In pre-fourth century Orissa, this system of legitimisation is 
absent. Nevertheless, the archaeological and inscriptional evidence suggests 
state structures, of course, of a different order from the political system 
that forms the subject of this book. 

Possibly the linkages between the different types of states in ancient and 
early medieval Orissa may be more seriously addressed in a future work, so 
that the institutionalisation of relationships of state power with elite social 
groups, which the work under review communicates with clarity and 
scholarship, can be more meangingfully contextualised. 


Nayanjot Lahiri 
Department of History 
University of Delhi 
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SUSAN VISHVANATHAN, The Christians of Kerala, Oxford University Press, 
Madras, 1993. 


The figure of St Thomas the Apostle, Kurusappoopen the Old Man of the 
Coss, looms large in the collective memory of Kerala’s Syrian Christians. 
Claiming descent from the Namboodiri Brahmins converted by St Thomas 
in A.D. 52, these indigenous Christians merged in about a.D. 345 with 
immigrant Syrians led by another Thomas, Thomas of Cana, leading to a 
continuous link between the Church in India and the highly organised 
Church of Persia. Schisms have rent the community for centuries now, 
but there is still a distinct, identifiable group called the Syrian Christians in 
Kerala. They hold a large share of trade and land, are highly prosperous 
and influential, and they are careful to distinguish themselves from the 
later conversions of low-caste Hindus by Portuguese and English mission- 
aries. 

Susan ‘Vishvanathan’s study throws into high relief a non-Western Christian 
group wholly imbricated in a Hindu context, an interesting phenomenon in 
a country where, by and large, Christianity has been associated with the 
colonising West and, on the whole, resisted. Did Thomas the Apostle 
succeed in Kerala because, like Peter and Paul in Rome, Greece and Asia 
Minor, he came without power and only a message? Vishvanathan does 
not address this question but elaborates the patterns of assimilation among 
the Yakoba through her study of Puthenangadi in Kottayam district. The 
transfer, unchanged, of Hindu cultural practices (cuisine, observing rahu- 
kalam, site location and house-building, preparing ayurvedic kashayams 
and oils) to Christian life is an indication of the way a culture can absorb 
and accommodate a ‘new’ religion at the same time that, that religion 
confers on those entering its fold a different identity. Inculturation has 
simply never been an issue for the Syrian Christians of Kerala. 

Christianity could not deal (as it has not been able to as of date in Tamil 
Nadu and elsewhere) very effectively with caste. The dividing practices of 
caste ideology linked with Hindu India are observed in the teeth of the 
Pauline statement that, in the light of the risen Christ, such oppositions as 
Jew Gentile, man or woman, master or slave, and presumably, high caste 
or low caste, shall no more prevail. 

Vishvanathan steers the reader skillfully through the tangle of schisms 
that have rent the community, and the religious issues that are under 
litigation, as followers of the Catholicos (the Metran Katshi) and of the 
Patriarch (Bawa Katshi) wrangle among themselves on questions of apos- 
tolic succession and church property. They form, however, an endogamous 
group, and women from one party who are married into a family owing 
allegiance to the other, have to forget the loyalties of the natal home, and 
participate in the celebrations and prejudices of the conjugal household. 
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Vishvanathan’s discussion of stridhanam and women underscores with 
painful clarity that they are mere counters in arrangements between house- 
holds, units of exchange in a prosperous patrilineal group preoccupied with 
conserving property. Stridhanam is a woman’s portion of her father’s 
estate; it legitimises her, though it passes into the control of the males in 
her husband’s family. Together with marriage, it creates a web within 
which, says Vishvanathan, the woman receives the right to work and 
reproduce, two ‘privileges’ conferred on her to mark her integration in the 
family she has been married into. Quarrels over stridhanam may lead to 
her return, but there is no real place for her then in Syrian Christian 
society. A mere piece on the chessboard of economic and social conser- 
vation, the Syrian Christian woman is supported by the figure of Mary as 
suffering mother, ascending to heaven, a central icon which both sustains 
the system and affords a release for pain silently endured. 

Spatial and temporal arrangements, and the weekly celebration of the 
Eucharist are continuous reminders of a collective past conferring a distinc- 
tive group identity. The degree of separation (through religious practices) 
and the degree of enmeshing (through language and cultural practices) are 
presented so as to make a unique pattern. 

Vishvanathan’s prose is extremely lucid and also, in a non-sentimental, 
indirect way, humane. Her account of a Christmas service out in the open 
at 4.00 a.m. under the stars brings to life the secret spirit that animates a 
whole group. Both scholarly and readable, this is a fascinating study of a 
cultural configuration more complexly structured and traversed than has 
perhaps appeared even to readers au fait with the Christian presence in 
India. 


Suguna Ramanathan 
Department of English 
St Xavier’s College, Ahmedabad 
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‘We are reshaping the world my dear. Shattering it to bits and remoulding 
it closer to the heart’s desire’. Rajinder, a character in Mumtaz Shah 
Nawaz’s The Heart Divided 


I will begin by describing a photograph-of Muslim League women demon- 
strating outside the Lahore high court in 1947, against the Khizar Unionist 
government then incumbent in the Punjab. The photograph appears in an 
official publication concerned with the nation-building mythology of Pakis- 
tan.? The demonstrators in the picture seem to represent a wide range of 
social experiences, all of which could be categorised under the broad 
heading of ‘modernity’. The identity of the woman on the far left of the 
picture is obscured by the full burqa she is wearing, but she could still be 
said to be experiencing a kind of modernity by being present in a public 
space and taking part in an essentially modern action, a mass political 
mobilisation for a nationalist cause. The woman next to her, by contrast, is 
dressed in an English-style overcoat and has only a perfunctory dopatta 
around her head and shoulders. This woman obviously feels no apprehension 
about being identified in public, and faces the camera with an air of stern 
resolution. Several other woman in the picture are dressed in the more 
traditional shalwar kameez and dopatta, but appear just as confident in 
their occupation of public space. There is also one male in the picture, an 


adolescent, probably a brother or son of one of the female demonstrators, 


who seems to be affecting an air of Western movie-inspired urbanity. He is 
dressed in a trenchcoat, with a scarf draped loosely around his neck, and 
holding what appears to be a cigarette between his fingers, à la Humphrey 
Bogart, perhaps. This young man’s studied air of nonchalance is under- 
mined, however, by the elbow of a young woman who occupies the centre 


1 Mumtaz Shah Nawaz, The Heart Divided, Lahore, 1957, p. 286 (henceforth cited as HD). 
2 Struggle for Independence, 1857-1947: A Pictorial Record, Karachi, 1958, p. 95. 
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of the picture, just behind the front row of the demonstrators. This woman 
is by far the most fervent of the demonstrators, almost pushing aside the 
trenchcoated young man as she raises her arm to chant some slogan. I have 
a strong intuition, although no actual proof, that this woman is Mumtaz 
Shah Nawaz, the novelist and political activist on whom this paper is: 
centred. 

Whether or not this woman really is Mumtaz, the particular “experience 
of modernity’ that she seems to be living through at this frozen moment in 
history reflects the same experience that Mumtaz conveyed in her writing. 
Moreover, the photograph I have described shows that ‘modernity’ is by no 
means an undifferentiated experience but, rather, a broad category under 
which many different subjective historical experiences can be interpreted. 
Thus, it is appropriate to speak here of Mumtaz Shah Nawaz’s experience 
as representing one modernity amongst many modernities, rather than to 
privilege a single unified category called ‘modernity’. The presence in the 
photograph of these different experiences of modernity indicates how the 
Pakistan movement may have appeared at the time to provide a unifying 
ideology in an otherwise fragmented polity. But the fact that Mumtaz’s 
narrative stands virtually alone as a literary representation of this hope 
points to the failure of the Pakistan movement, and the state that emerged 
from it, to confront the contradictions arising out of this fragmented 
experience of modernity. It is this very singularity of Mumtaz’s narrative, I 
argue, that exposes a fundamental lack in the ideological foundations of 
Pakistan. 


I 

Aijaz Ahmed criticises what he sees as Fredric Jameson’s over-emphasis 
on nationalist ideological discourse in ‘Third World’ literature. He points 
to the total lack of any Urdu novels in late colonial India dealing ‘in any 
direct o exclusive way’ with ‘the experience of colonialism and imperial- 
ism . ’, arguing that ‘The “nation” indeed became the primary ideologica 
problematic in Urdu literature only at the moment of Independence.” 

Even then, the writing that emerged with decolonisation tended to focus 
on the disillusionment and sense of horror that the carnage and dislocation 
of Partition produced, rather than on the actual process of nation-building.’ 
Ahmed’s observations can, in effect, be read as a critique of the nation- 
state of Pakistan, as well as that of Jameson’s formulation of ‘Third World’ 


> Aijaz Ahmed, lin. Theory: Classes, Nations, Literatures, London, 1992, p. 118. 

* See Muhammad Umar Memon, ‘Partition Literature: A Study of Intizar Husain’, Modern 
Asian Studies, Vol. 14, (3), 1980, pp. 377-410, for a critique of the failure of the writers 
associated with the Progressive Movement in Urdu Literature (with the exception of Husain) 
to come to terms with the broader historical meaning of Partition, reducing it instead to ‘a 
matter of communal violence’ 
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literature. The lack of a clearly identifiable ‘nationalist’ literature in the 
discourse of the Pakistan movement would seem to indicate a concomitant 
lack of any concrete social basis for the concept of a separate Islamic state 
on the Indian subcontinent. 

We might also extend Ahmed’s line of inquiry to ask whether any novels 
written in any language (including English) by Indian Muslims dealt overtly 
with the experience of colonialism or were characterised by nationalist 
(especially Muslim nationalist) sentiments to any extent. Mumtaz Shah 
Nawaz’s novel is noteworthy simply by virtue of the central position the 
Pakistan movement occupies in its narrative. Moreover, Mumtaz’s narrative 
does not simply ‘privilege the nationalist ideology’ (as would Jameson’s 
typical case, according to Ahmed) but, rather, it makes the discourse of 
that ideology share the foreground with another, more social and personal 
discourse, that which relates to the experience/s of modernity lived through 
by the author and her immediate community. A broader categorisation of 
the term ‘nationalist literature’ may be necessary in the case of The Heart 
Divided. i 

In seeking such a broader categorisation, it is worth noting Partha 
Chatterjee’s criticism of Ahmed’s characterisation of nineteenth-century 
Urdu literature. Chatterjee points out that the discourse in Urdu novels 
about social issues such as ‘the status of women’—which Ahmed dismisses 
as having no relation to the ‘experience of colonialism and imperialism’— 
actually shows the opposite to be the case, that is, that those same novels 
are in fact representations of that very experience.’ Mumtaz’s novel not 
only transcribes the social discourse of the Urdu novel into the English 
novel (an act that, in itself, could be said to reflect the experience of 
colonialism) but also ties that discourse to another, overtly nationalist, one 
concerned with the struggle for Pakistan, making explicit what is implicit in 
the Urdu novels in question. It is Mumtaz’s very foregrounding of this 
social discourse on the experience of modernity, alongside of the nationalist 
discourse in her narrative, which makes her novel so exceptional to begin 
with. 

The term ‘modernity’ has,-of course, been contested recently by many 
scholars, especially those of the subaltern studies/post-colonial school.® I 
do not mean here to impose any of the narrow developmentalist narratives 


* Partha Chatterjee, ‘The Need to Dissemble’, Public Culture, Vol. 6, (1) Fall 1993, p. 57. 
See also Chatterjee’s recent monograph, The Nation and its Fragments: Colonial and Post- 
colonial Histories, Princeton, 1993, for a detailed examination of how Indian nationalists first 
established their own social and cultural ‘domain of sovereignty’ before undertaking the 


political struggle against the imperial power. 


- 


6 See, for instance, Chatterjee, Nation and Fragments, as well as his earlier Nationalist 
Thought and the Colomal World: A Derivative Discourse?, London, 1986; and Dipesh 
Chakrabarty, ‘The Difference—Deferral of (a) Colonial Modernity: Public Debates on 
Domesticity in British Bengal’, History Workshop, No. 36, Autumn 1993, pp. 1-34. 
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b 
of modernisation that are the targets of much of the post-colonial critique. 
Rather, I refer here to a more general notion of modernity as the kind of 
condition that Marshall Berman describes as ‘a mode of vital experience— 
experience of space and time, of the self and others, of life’s possibilities 
and perils . . . ."” This mode of experience, one which is able to “cut across 
all boundaries of geography and ethnicity, of class and nationality, of 
religion and ideology . . .’ offers the individual and her/his community a 
heady possibility of growth and transformation. At the same time, however, it 
threatens to undermine values previously taken for granted, drawing those 
experiencing it ‘into a maelstrom of perpetual disintegration and renewal, 
of struggle and contradiction, of ambiguity and anguish.” In short, this is 
not a condition which is represented either in the standard historiography 
concerned with the Pakistan movement to which Mumtaz Shah Nawaz and 
the women in the photograph described earlier belonged, or in the grand 
narrative of the Pakistani state’s nation-building mythology. 
. What I deal with here, instead, is the attempt made by one participant in 
the Pakistan movement to represent and resolve the contradictions of 
modernity in a narrative form. On the more obvious level, of course, 
Mumtaz’s narrative is a ‘fictional’ one, albeit one with a definite autobio- 
graphical aspect (both in the personal and the communal sense). On the 
other hand, however, it is possible to treat Mumtaz’s narrative as a his- 
torical text of the kind about which Hayden White speaks, one in which the 
‘value attached to narrativity in the representation of real events arises out 
of a desire to have real events display the coherence, integrity, fullness and 
closure of an image of life that is and can only be imaginary.” In other 
words, this representation of ‘reality’ is an ideological or, as White puts it, 
a ‘moralizing’ act. Mumtaz’s novel draws together, within a single narrative, 
the political and the personal contradictions arising out of her experience 
of the historical context of the Pakistan movement. The sense of telos that 
the attainment of Pakistan lends to this narrative represents the author’s 
vision of the Islamic state as a vehicle for resolving the contradictions of 
modernity (and differing modernities). That-this vision of Pakistan in 
Mumtaz’s narrative proved ultimately to be an exception to the ‘official’ 
mythology. of Pakistan opens the way for its use as a critical text in the 
study of the construction of the nation-state of Pakistan. 


` 7 Marshall Berman, All That is Solid Melts into Air The Experience of Modernity, Har- 
mondsworth, 1988, p. 1. 

® Ibid. 

® Hayden White, ‘The Value of Narrativity in the Representation of Reality’, Critical 
Inquiry, Vol. 7, (1), Autumn 1980, p. 27. 
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Published biographical information about Mumtaz Shah Nawaz is fairly 
scarce.” Mumtaz was born in 1912 into one of the most prominent land- 
owning Muslim families of Lahore. Mumtaz’s maternal grandfather, Mian 
Mohammad Shafi, was a significant figure both in Punjabi and all-India 
Muslim politics. He encouraged the women of his family to be among the 
first from the Punjabi Muslim elite to come out of purdah and take part in 
public affairs." The Mian women of the generation preceding Mumtaz 
eventually abandoned purdah altogether, with the encouragement of their 
menfolk, in 1920.” Shafi’s daughter (Mumtaz’s mother) Begum Jahan Ara 
Shah Nawaz, was also influential in the politics of the pre-Independence 
era and, along with her father, was a Muslim League delegate to the 
Round Table Conference in London in 1930. Shafi had been an early 
advocate of separate political determination for India’s Muslims, and wel- 
comed the Morley—Minto Scheme’s implementation of separate electorates 
for the different communities in 1909 as an affirmation of the ‘separate 
entity of the Muslim nation in the subcontinent’.” 

Mumtaz’s early formal education in Lahore was liberal and in English 
medium, although it seems that as a child she displayed a precocious ability 
to recite Urdu poetry, and had also learnt her namaz by the age of five.“ 
Although she does not seem to have undergone formal education abroad, 
she did travel to Europe with her mother and grandfather at the time of the 
Round Table Conference in the early 1930s. By now, she had started to 
make a name for herself as a poet and, while in London, mixed with 
literary figures such as George Bernard Shaw. Munitaz subsequently 
followed her mother into party political activity, but seems to have exhibited a 
good deal more zeal than Begum Jahan Ara. The fervour and dedication 
with which she promoted the Pakistan cause was a source of inspiration to 
other women in the Muslim League.” At one time, while under arrest by 
the Khizar Unionist government for her activities, she incurred a beating 
from jail guards for making a green Pakistan flag out of her own dopatta 
and hoisting it above the jail building.’ 

Mumtaz, however, had not always been pro-Muslim League in her 
allegiances. Her early leanings were towards the Congress-socialist wing of 


1 I have relied here on Jahan Ara Shah Nawaz, Father and Daughter: A Political Autobto- 
graphy, Lahore, 1971 (henceforth cited as ED), as well as Jahan Ara’s preface to HD 
" FD, Chapters 1 and 2. 


“ Ibid., p. 50-51. 

15 Salma Tasadduque Hussain, ‘Saviour of Muslim Women’, ın Quard-i-Azam and Muslim 
Women, Islamabad, 1976, p. 24. 

% Ibid., p. 26. 
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' the Indian nationalist movement. Her mother recalls that she had donated 
to the Congress, some time around 1930, the proceeds of a poem published 
in the Spectator—this during the same period that her grandfather was 
representing the Muslim League at the Round Table Conference.” Begum 
Jahan Ara suggests that it was somewhat of a coup for Mohammad Ali 
Jinnah and herself when they finally managed to win Mumtaz over to the 
League camp.” In addition to becoming one of Jinnah’s staunchest workers in 
the electorate, Mumtaz was also able to represent the. League’s views to 
the British government through her personal contact on the Cripps mission, 
Woodrow Wyatt.” She was even reported as selling Pakistan flags to 
members of the Punjab Assembly at the same time that her mother was 
temporarily estranged from the League over ae issue of the Viceroy’s 
Defence Council.” 

_ Mumtaz’s own transition from Congress nationalist to Pakistanist is 
closely paralleled in the narrative of the character Zohra in The Heart 
Divided. Interestingly, though, Zohra’s narrative is finally resolved, like 
those of the other main characters in the novel, through the device of 
marriage—whereas Mumtaz herself never married. The potential of the 
emerging Muslim nationalism to cause conflict within families is also a 
central theme of the novel. It seems that by writing a narrative of Pakistan, 
Mumtaz was also trying to come to terms with the conflicts present in the 
narrative of her own life. 

. Mumtaz wrote The Heart Divided between 1943, the year following her 
conversion to the Muslim League, and 1948, the year after the state of 
Pakistan had become a reality. That same year she left for the United 
States because, as her mother recalls, ‘the men had put the men of Pakistan 


on the map’ and it was time ‘to do' the same for the women’.” Her parting - 


words to Begum Jahan Ara expressed her strong desire that Kashmir 
should be a part of Pakistan, and that the latter should become ‘a progress- 
ive Muslim state’.7 But Mumtaz did not live long enough to be disappointed 
on either of these two counts. She died in a plane crash on her way to 
America, leaving her mother with the responsibility of publishing her 
novel. Mumtaz had apparently intended to have The Heart Divided pub- 
lished internationally rather than see it confined to the limited readership 
that her writing it in English would have inevitably meant within India and 
Pakistan. However, it was not until 1957 that her mother was finally able 'to 


~~ 


7 FD, p 117. 
8 Ibid., pp. 185-86. 

.” Note by Wyatt, 28 March 1946, in Nicholas Mansergh and E.W.R. Lumby (eds), 
Constitutional Relations between Britain and India: The Transfer of Power, 1942-1947, London, 
1970-83, Vol. 7, pp. 22~24. 

» Tribune, Lahore, 24 March ae 

2 FD, p. 239. 

2 Ibid., p. 240. a 
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get the novel published, and then only in Lahore. Since then The Heart 
Divided seems to have been largely forgotten, apart from the occasional 
bibliographical reference.” 

Consequently, a rich and allusive text has been so far overlooked in the 
historiography of the period in question. This paper is thus, to a large 
extent, an attempt to recover this same text. It is therefore appropriate 
here (or even necessary, given its limited publication and the likely scarcity 
of copies) to briefly recount the narrative of The Heart Divided, It is 
impossible in such a limited format to convey every social or political 
nuance contained in the narrative.“ Moreover, there is probably much that 
I, as one reader, have overlooked. Suffice it to say, that The Heart Divided 
is a story that deserves to be told, regardless of how it might be categorised 
in terms of its ‘literary merit’ (for instance, it would be all too easy to 
dismiss it as a naive mix of polemic and melodrama). What follows, then, is 
one but certainly not the only possible reading of Mumtaz’s narrative. A 
text as rich in social and historical meaning as The Heart Divided is surely 
deserving of a plurality of readings and interpretations. 


Il 


The Heart Divided portrays the coming of age of one generation in a sharif 
Muslim family of Lahore. In the case of Zohra, the youngest daughter of 
the family, 


the lives of all the girls of her generation had changed so much and they 
were woven together in such a manner, like many-coloured threads of 
an intricate pattern, that it was difficult to decide when the change in her 
particular life began.” 


The same is true for the older daughter, Sughra, although, as a more 
‘traditional’ Muslim woman, her personal narrative unfolds in a different 
way to that of Zohra. Dramatic change also characterises the personal 
narrative of Zohra and Sughra’s older brother, Habib who, on his return 


2 Gail Minault, ‘Purdah Politics: The Role of Muslim Women in Indian Nationalism, 
1911-1924’, in Hanna Papanek and Minault (eds), Separate Worlds: Studies of Purdah in 
South Asia, Delhi, 1982, p. 258, suggests HD as a reference for the study of later generations 
of Muslim women in pre-Independence India. Craig Baxter, ‘Studies in the Development of 
Muslim Separatism’, in W. Eric Gustafson (ed.), Pakistan and Bangladesh: Bibliographic 
Essays in Social Science, Islamabad, 1976, p. 32, descnbes HD as a ‘moving but almost 
unknown’ work. 

» I have attempted a more comprehensive reading in the thesis from which much of this 
. paper is derived, ‘Mothers of the Nation—Daughters of the State: Gender, Modernization and 
the Pakistan Movement’, unpublished M.A. thesis, La Trobe University, 1992, pp 144-85. 

5 HD, p. 1. 
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from Europe in the earlier part of the novel, reflects that even the thoughts 
of the peasant he observes from the window of the train 


must be different from those of his father and his grandfather before 
him, for he had seen the railway train and the motor car and heard the 
roar of air-planes in the sky.” 


Quintessential experiences of modernity such as these are ever present in 
the lives of the three central characters in the narrative. 

However, the The Heart Divided also contains a political narrative that is 
interwoven with the personal narratives of the characters. The plot is 
structured around the chronology of political events that Mumtaz herself 
experienced between 1930 and 1942, the period that the novel covers. The 
politics of the: Pakistan movement subsequently become interwoven with 
the representation of modernity in the narrative. The anticipated Islamic 
state of Pakistan becomes the subject that propels the narrative towards its 
closure. The concept of the state of Pakistan thus comes to represent a 
state of modernity in its own right within Mumtaz’s narrativisation of the 
historical events portrayed. 


y 


IV 


The first part of the novel is dominated by the story of Habib and his 
relationship with Mohini, the daughter of a Brahmin family with close 
personal ties to Habib’s own family. On the final leg of his journey home, 
Habib’s reminiscences of the sexual and social freedom he enjoyed in 
Europe are interwoven with his observations of the growth of industrialis- 
ation in his native Punjab. Habib’s thoughts at this time prefigure the 
-conflict of values that seems inevitable once his new ideas come up against 
the age-old traditions of his community. When Habib finally returns to 
` Lahore, he refuses to enter into an arranged marriage with a cousin, as had 
been expected of him and, instead, becomes involved with Mohini.” 
Mohini is a fervent participant in the Congress-led freedom struggle, and at 
one stage is arrested and jailed for taking part in an anti-British demonstra- 
tion. Habib is drawn initially to Mohini by the stories he hears about her 
political activism, but a romantic attachment soon begins to form after he 
meets her in person. 

The love that develops between Mohini and Habib is expressed in the 
most high-minded of nationalistic and anti-communalist sentiment. They 
believe that, by marrying, they will express not just the love between two 


*% Ibid., p. 56. 
-2 The name Mohini, as well as having the literal meaning of a temptress or a caster of 
spells, infatuations or delusions and so on, also represents an important feminine principle in 
north Indian Hindu culture. I am indebted to Don Ferrell for this observation. 
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individuals, but also their ‘ideal of Hindu-Muslim unity’. Their relationship 
is doomed, however, once the elders of their respective families move, 
despite the close personal and cultural ties between them, to protect the 
one area where there is a marked degree of separation, that is, in the 
respective sexual territories of the two families. The lovers are parted and 
Mohini retreats to Kashmir, the ancestral home of her caste (as well as a 
region with strong emotional resonance for the author herself, as we saw 
earlier), where she eventually succumbs to tuberculosis. Habib is for the 
time being left bereft and without direction in his life, although his narrative is 
yet to be closed, as we shall see later. 

The tragedy of Mohini and Habib seems to be intended as a metaphor 
for the relationship of the Muslim community as a whole to Hindu India, 
but perhaps more specifically, carries a message for the men of that 

‘community. While Mumtaz does not condemn Habib for responding to the 

-ature of Mohini/Hindu India, she nevertheless makes it clear that history, 
as well as society, is against the relationship continuing. Habib’s situation 
serves as a reminder that the social, political and, quite often, the sexual 
territory of a man of the Muslim elite overlapped considerably with the 
territory of Hindu India. On the other hand, of course, the territory of the 
women of the Muslim elite had traditionally been limited more to within 
the Muslim community itself. The moral discourse that is therefore implied 
in Habib’s personal narrative is one concerned with the way in which 
Muslim men should respond both to the sexual politics of modernity and to 
the separatist politics of the Pakistan movement. Mumtaz seems to suggest 
that both these responses must necessarily involve Muslim men in a reinte- 
gration of the territory they inhabit with the self-contained Muslim territory 
that their womenfolk inhabit. Partition, however painful and tragic, is the 
inevitable outcome of the narrative that Mumtaz presents, and a necessary 
step if Muslims are to properly come to terms with their historical situ- 
ation. 

V 

Sughra, on the other hand, seems initially to conform to the social expect- 
ations of her family and community. She enters into an arranged marriage 
with her cousin Mansur, fully expecting to live out her life confined to the 
domestic sphere. The marriage, however, is an unhappy one from the very 
start. Sughra’s ineffectual husband, who lives in provincial Multan, is 
dominated by his superstitious and conservative widowed mother. Sughra 
gives birth to a son, but even this consolation is taken from her when the 
child dies in infancy after the mother-in-law refuses to accept modern 
medical advice. Distraught and bitter, Sughra leaves her husband and 
returns to her natal family in Lahore, where she begins to take an interest in 
social work and Muslim separatist politics. 
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Gradually, Sughra casts off the restrictions of purdah and her .confine- 
ment to the domestic sphere. Her emergence is completed when she travels 
to Patna to attend the All-India Muslim League conference. On the way 
home, she stops off in Delhi to visit relatives and take in the past glory of 
Muslim empires that is reflected in the architecture. In Delhi, at a Muslim 
League rally, she meets Kamal, a dedicated party worker who introduces 
her to the concept of Pakistan. Like Sughra, Kamal is trapped in an. 
unhappy marriage. Kamal is socially ‘progressive’, but his wife is a narrow- 
minded conservative who refuses to come out of purdah. Sughra and 
Kamal’s political comradeship soon starts to develop into a closer personal 
relationship. 

Social responsibility and the reality of the situation ultimately prevail, 
however, as Sughra and Kamal realise that their love is impossible. Although 
divorce is permitted in Muslim society, Kamal’s sense of obligation means 
that he will not desert his wife, and Sughra finds the alternative—becoming 
his second wife—naturally abhorrent. The idea of carrying on a clandestine, 
illicit relationship is not even considered as an alternative. Sughra decides 
. that separation is the only honourable course to take, and finally leaves 
Kamal (and, ultimately, Delhi, as must all Muslims who opt for Pakistan) 
to return to Lahore. 

While Mumtaz is to some extent sympathetic towards this relationship 
(as she is in the case of Habib and Mohini), it still must be seen as doomed 
to failure by the social and historical imperatives being represented. Mum- 
taz is concerned to revive the social values of ‘true’ Islam in her narrative, 
and to not undermine these values by allowing her characters to escape the 
responsibilities they entail. This is put into a political context as well by 
Sughra, when she tells Kamal that it is not only a question of his family but 
also, even more importantly, of the lofty ideals for which they both are 
working. Muslims must be prepared to sacrifice mere personal attachments 
in order to fulfil the historical destiny that awaits them. Thus, while the 
narrative acknowledges the emergence of the ‘individualist’ values that 
accompany modernity (in the ‘Western’ paradigm, at least), it nevertheless 
imposes a new regime of group-oriented values to take the place of the old 
one. Individual interests, under the new regime of the Pakistan movement, 
are now subservient to the interests of the nation rather than just the 
interests of the family or community. 


VI 


In the meantime, the personal narrative of Zohra has been progressing in a 
rather less traumati¢ manner. Zohra has always been the rebellious one, 
having abandoned purdah, with the tacit approval of her father, at a much 
earlier age than her sister. This causes some tension in the family, especially 


"~nd 
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with Zohra’s conservative grandfather, since (and in this way, Zohra’s 
narrative differs from the author’s own life) she is the first woman in her 
family to do so. These tensions eventually ease, however, and the main 
problem remaining is that of Zohra’s marriage. Zohra stubbornly rejects 
all the suitors that her parents find for her, putting her education and 
subsequent teaching career first and vowing never to marry at all if not for 
love. By now, Zohra has become an ardent supporter of the freedom 
struggle, inspired to a large extent by the late Mohini, and has joined the 
Indian National Congress, but this alienates her to some extent from many 
of her fellow Muslims, and she eventually starts to harbour doubts about 
the Congress brand of nationalism. 

The loose threads in Zohra’s life begin to come together when she forms 
a relationship with Ahmad, the son of an old family servant. The two share 
a common interest in politics and Ahmad, although vaguely pro-Congress 
himself, is also remarkably well-versed in Muslim League ideology, and is 
able to explain the separatist movement in terms that begin to make sense 
to Zohra. Zohra’s allegiances, influenced by Sughra, begin to swing towards 
the Muslim League while, at the same time, her love for Ahmad grows 


. (especially after Ahmad is jailed for a while for his political activities). 


Zohra’s final conversion to the Muslim League, which she has come to 
recognise as a truly ‘progressive’ organisation, comes at the same time that 
her parents, after some token resistance, give her permission to marry 
Ahmad, her social inferior. Thus, Zohra’s narrative achieves an easy and 
satisfactory sense of resolution in the context of the anticipated state of 
Pakistan. 

While all this has been happening, the personal narratives of Zohra’s 
brother and sister have also been moving towards resolution. Sughra and 
Habib have been able to share their unfortunate experiences of love, and 
this gives new heart to Habib, who had withdrawn from life after Mohini’s 
death. He decides to marry Zohra’s friend Najma, a divorced Muslim 
woman. This is a decision which is socially progressive but also permitted 
by Islam, and Habib is able to cite the example of the Prophet marrying a 
divorcee, enabling him to overcome some initial opposition from his mother. 
Habib then decides to become active in politics again, and is inevitably 
drawn to work for the Muslim League and the cause of Pakistan. The 
reconciliation of Habib with his Muslim identity and his experience of 
modernity has-finally been achieved. 

This only leaves Sughra’s narrative to be resolved. Since her return 
home, Sughra has become aware of the hidden depths in the character of 
her estranged husband Mansur. All throughout the period of their separation, 
Mansur has remained constant in his love for Sughra, and has given. his life 
meaning by devoting himself to the kind of social and political work of 
which she would approve. Sughra is struck by a sudden clarity of vision. 
Looking out, her gaze falls, as it has so often in the-past, 
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upon the Western sky to see high up on the horizon the crescent moon 
with its accompanying star sailing in a sea of pale green . . . she drew a 
breath of gladness and she whispered “The herald of Pakistan!” 


But something is missing from this vision splendid, and Sughra, realising 
what she must do now, packs her bags and returns to Muitan to be reunited 
with Mansur. The novel ends with their resolution to have another child 
and to go ‘forward together hand in hand... . Towards Pakistan!’ 


Vit 


Simon During, in reviewing Vikram Seth’s A Suitable Boy, suggests that 
Seth’s novel is ‘post-modern’ in the sense in which the author ‘has removed 
the beating heart of the nineteenth century novel’, pointing out that ‘the 
remarkable thing about the nineteenth century novel was that its progress- 
ive moral message was implanted in a romance plot’.” The Heart Divided is 
a novel that is nineteenth century in character in many ways, albeit one 
that was written in twentieth century India on the verge of de-colonisation 
rather than, for instance, Britain at the height of its imperial power.” It 
could be said that The Heart Divided represents a belated (and perhaps 
solitary) attempt to introduce the nineteenth century European novel’s 
romantic/moralising qualities to the modern Indian novel. 

If Mumtaz’s narrative (like Seth’s, but for different reasons) lacks the 
psychological inwardness (or what During calls the ‘deep subjectivities’) of 
the typical nineteenth century European novel, it may be attributed partly 
to its overtly nationalist politics and partly to its cultural politics (especially 
in its privileging of community over individual). But if these political and 
cultural factors are determining factors in Mumtaz’s narrative, it must also 
be-argued that there is an overdetermining factor at work as well, that is, in 
_ the lived social experience of the problem of modernity that it represents. 
This lived social experience is never fully subsumed by the discourse of 
community/nation that ostensibly drives the narrative of The Heart Divided. 

Each of the three main personal narratives in The Heart Divided narra- 
tivises the particular modernity experienced by the character concerned, 
each of whom in turn represents a particular social category. Sughra 
represents the traditional Muslim woman whose pent-up energy is first 
released by her negative experience of outmoded social customs, then 
harnessed to the Pakistan movement and; finally, contained within a 


* HD, p. 506. 

3 Simon During, ‘Seth's masterpiece will cast a long imposing shadow’, Australian (Higher 
Education Supplement), 13 October 1993. 

* See Edward W. Said, Culture and Imperialism, London, 1993, Chapter 2, for a compre- 
hensive study of the relationship between 19th century and 20th century European literature 
and imperialism. 
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modern but specifically Islamic social framework. Zohra, on the other 
hand, represents the already modern Muslim woman, who is in danger of 
being lost to her community (and the new Islamic state) until the Pakistan 
movement provides her with a new sense of belonging and a means of 
accommodating her modernity within the community. Finally there 1S 
Habib, the Muslim man who must sever his historical, unmodern attach- 
ment to Hindu India (as well as his attachment to ‘Western’ notions of 
romantic love) before he can be reborn as a modern, nationalist Muslim. 
Thus, three distinct modernities are represented in the novel, each with 
their own special set of contradictions, and all of which are resolved within 
the context of the Pakistan movement. In all three cases, it is the state-to- 
be, implicit in the politics of the Pakistan movement as portrayed in the 
novel, that provides the telos or, in other words, the moral context in which 
major life-transforming decisions are made. 


Vill 


Hayden White refers to Hegel when suggesting that the presence of the 
narrativising urge presupposes the existence of a sufficiently inspiring 
subject upon which the narrative can be based.” For Hegel, this subject 
was ‘the state’ and, in a sense, it is for Mumtaz as well.” Mumtaz was able 
to construct a moralising narrative that was predicated on the anticipation 
of-the state-to-be of Pakistan. She was not alone in attributing a moral 
dimension to the Pakistan movement, as can be seen from the public 
discourse om the issue of gender and modemisation which pervaded’ Muslim 
society in India at the time. I have shown elsewhere how this discourse was 
subsequently appropriated into the Muslim League’s rhetorical strategies, 
thereby demonstrating the hegemonic nature of the League’s nationalist 
ideology.* What is unique, however, about Mumtaz’s particular vision of 
Pakistan is the way in which she narrativises the discourse on gender and 
modernisation and provides it with a sense of telos in the emergence of the 
idea of Pakistan. The moral dimension to this sense of telos is clearly 
surplus to the political agenda of the nationalist movement that is its 
ostensible subject. Mumtaz’s untimely death meant, with some tragic 
irony, that the idealised moral state-to-be of her narrative would never be 
displaced in her subjective experience by the reality of the empirical state 
of Pakistan. 


31 White, ‘Value of Narrativity’, p. 16. 

x Mumtaz’s ‘Hegehanism’, whether conscious or otherwise, may have been due in part to 
the influence of Iqbal, the ‘poet-philosopher’ of the Pakistan movement, whose own concept 
of Islamic modernism incorporated his reading of European philosophers such as Hegel. Iqbal 
is referred to obliquely a number of times in HD as ‘the poet’. 

33 “Women as Participants in the Pakistan Movement: Modernization and the Promise of A 
Moral State’, Modern Asian Studies (forthcoming issue). 
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Most empirically-minded scholarly discourse surrounding the Pakistan 
movement, and the subsequent post-colonial state of Pakistan, has stripped 
the idea of the nation of Pakistan of any subjective sense of meaning, 
leaving us instead with an almost Skinnerian-style behaviouralist analysis 
of elite political action in the colonial and post-colonial societies concerned. 
Fictional discourse, on the other hand, is sometimes capable of represent- 
ing the deeper sense of meaning that i$ usually absent in conventional 
political or social science discourse. Ian Bedford has written recently of the 
contemporary Pakistani writér, Intizar Husain, that: 


To the empirical nation—the nation reduced to the dispiriting ‘facts’ of 
behaviour and so deprived of its meaning—he opposes the nation that is 
all meaning and nothing but meaning, aankhon ka tara, the ideal that 
lured Muslims from the Hindu-majority areas of North India to found 
Pakistan.” 


Mumtaz’s narrative of Pakistan is also ‘all meaning’ in its own way. But 
instead of the tragic/ironic sense of meaning in Husain’s story,” we have 
the moral/romantic sense of meaning contained in the narrative of The 
Heart Divided. It is in the cultural products related to the idea of Pakistan, 
rather than in the social and political formations of the empirical nation of 
Pakistan itself, that a deeper, more subjective meaning of Pakistan can be 
found. Mumtaz’s narrative demonstrates the cultural basis that existed for 
an elite understanding of the meaning of ‘Pakistan’. Husain’s narrative, on 
the other hand, shows the disturbing effect that such an abstract political 
concept could have on popular consciousness in the fledgling state. Both 
narratives can be used to contest the dominant, nation-building grand 
narrative of Pakistan while, at the same time, helping us to understand how 
it was that men and women were prepared to risk so much to participate in 
that same grand narrative. 


Conclusion 
Mumtaz Shah Nawaz’s narrative of Pakistan provides us with a represent- 
ation of the historical period in question that is in itself contradictory. On 
one level, it seeks to valorise the dominant nationalist ideology of Pakistan 
(or its embryonic form as Mumtaz experienced it) and suggests that all 
kinds of social contradictions were reconcilable within the context of this 


“Ian Bedford, ‘Intizar Husain’s “An Unwritten Epic” and the Matter of Pakistan’, Journal 
of Commonwealth Literature, Vol. 28 (1), 1993, p. 30. i 

* See also Memon,- ‘Partition Literature’ and ‘Reclamation of Memory, Fall, and the 
Death of the Creative Self: Three Moments in the Fiction of Intizar Husain’, International 
Journal of Middle Eastern Studies, Vol. 13, 1981, pp. 73-91, for further consideration of this 
aspect in Husain’s writing.- 
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ideology. On another level, however, the surplus of meaning in Mumtaz’s 
narrative creates a disjuncture between its ostensible ideological purpose 
and the social experiences represented therein. Such a disjuncture, read 
with the benefit of hindsight, suggests that the Pakistan movement encom- 
passed a far more diverse and, ultimately, unreconcilable collection of 
social experiences than the nation-building mythology of Pakistan would 
have us believe (or most empirical analyses have been able to represent). 

The singularity of Mumtaz’s attempt to deal with the problem of modern- 
ity points, ultimately, to a lack in the discourse of the Pakistani state. This 
lack is characterised by the conspicuous absence of any other literary or 
cultural representations which invest the fledgling nation-state with a sense 
of social or moral meaning and are capable of transcending the nationalist 
rhetoric of the secular political elite (or of countering the religious and/or 
military authoritarianism that would later emerge in the fully-realised 
state). That Mumtaz’s narrative should be so strikingly the exception that 
proves the rule exposes the essential shallowness of the ideological found- 
ations of the separate and (supposedly) unitary state called ‘Pakistan’. This 
makes it a useful text for scholars who seek a critical approach to the study 
of the modern nation-state of Pakistan. By considering the example of 
Mumtaz Shah Nawaz’s attempt to transplant the ‘beating heart’ of the 
nineteenth century moralising narrative into the body politic of modern 
South Asia and how, subsequently, this beating heart came to be a divided 
one in more ways than one, we may be better able to understand why the 
experience of post-colonisation in Pakistan has been such a dis-heartening 
one for so many of that state’s subjects. 
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Studies of popular movements generally tend to focus attention on the 
most turbulent years or the periods of revolts. The conscious or unconscious 
assumption of such studies has been that history moves only by leaps. The 
peaceful, legal and extra-legal mobilisations have often been neglected, 
although they could be politically very significant, especially during times 
when open channels of protests are easily available to the masses. Admittedly 
under autocratic governments, when popular aspirations are suppressed, 
the collective frustrations and grievances of the masses create an accumu- 
ted force which erupts violently and suddenly, but it has been demon- 
strated that peasants resort to violence only when legal, constitutional or 
peaceful extra-legal channels are completely denied to them.’ 

The present study of the peasant mobilisation and their relationship with 
the various political associations in the rural areas of the Bombay Province 
is an attempt to focus attention on agrarian conflicts in various parts, 
especially the Konkan and south Gujarat. Although the focus is on the 
peaceful modes of mobilisation and micro-level agitations, we hope to 
understand the role of peasants’ own ‘subjectivity’ in creating history. Such 
a study could also throw some light on weighty issues, such as the question 


1 In the case of India, the traditional, sporadic, catastrophic and violent modes of activities 
of the peasantry have been much idealised since the publication of Ranjit Guha’s Elementary 
Aspects of Peasant Insurgency, New Delhi, 1983. It ts assumed by Guha that the appeal of the 
violent, destructive modes of rebellious behaviour or the ‘semiotic of insurgency’ is almost 
universal, pp. 135—66. 

2 See Gerrit Huizer, Peasant Rebellions in Latin America, Delhi, 1978, pp. 66-129; Hugo 
Blanco, Land or Death: The Peasant Struggle in Peru, New York, 1972, pp. 62-63; James 
Petras and Zamelman Merino, Peasants in Revolt: A Chilean Case Study, London, 1972, 
p. 16; and Erich Fromm and Michael Maccoby, Social Character in a Mexican Village, New 
Jersey, 1970, pp. 114-16. 
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of the correspondence between a social class and a particular political 
movement, the nature of peasants’ identity shaped by religious symbolism, 
and popular culture, and their life experiences under the joint oppression 
of landlord-sahukar and the colonial state. 

At another level, a current in the historiography of popular movements 
believes that there are in society ‘two quite different constellations of 
social, political and cultural forces, involving diametrically opposite 
responses to the problem of time’.’ Taking a cue from this approach, there 
are historians who reduce organised Indian nationalism into two separate 
domains based on the quality of their opposition or pattern of attacks on 
the colonial structure. They believe that the politics of the elites was 
constitutional, whereas the ‘subaltern’ nationalism was more sustained, 
determined and militant, often assuming violent forms.‘ Others argue 
that, while the politics of popular groups is based on localism, the politics 
of elite groups is based on country, kingdom or such larger loyalties.* 
Ranjit Guha uses the same dichotomy but gives a different name to the 
latter ‘territoriality’, which he defines as ‘an intersection of physical space 
and ethnic space.” 

Our contention is that the ‘people’ are not a monolithic group and can be 
divided into innumerable subsets according to the attributes of class, 
wealth, resources, age, sex, character-types, status, occupation, residence, 
ideology, etc. The task of a historian is to delineate real historical collectiv- 
ities or aggregates according to their real historical significance.’ 

In the beginning of his book, Peasant Nationalists of Gujarat, Hardiman 
poses a very significant question: ‘Can a valid distinction be made between 
local village-based grievances of the peasants and the wider political griev- 
ances of the elites?’ He himself provides the answer—‘such distinctions are 
the hallmark of those in a position of authority’.* But then suddenly he 
reverses his position and declares: “To the Bhils, the nationalism of Guja- 
rati Babus was meaningless; their reality was their degraded position and 
poverty in relation to the high castes.” We are not contesting the distinction 
between the nationalism of leadership and of the masses. The former is 


> David Underdown, Revel, Riot and Rebellion: Popular Politics and Culture in England: 
1603-1660, Oxford, 1985, p. 40. 

* This approach is reflected in David Hardiman, Peasant Nationalists of Gujarat: 1917-1934, 
New Delhi, 1981, pp. 245-47; and Ranjit Guha, ‘On Some Aspects of the Historiography of 
Colonia! India’, in his Subaltern Studies, Vol. I, New Delhi, 1982, pp. 1-18. 

> Paul D. Escort and Jeffery J. Crow, ‘The Social Orders and Violent Disorders: An 
Analysis of North Carolina in the Revolution and Civil War’, Journal of Southern Studies, 
Vol. LIZ, August, 1986, pp. 373-402 and Albert H. Tillson, ‘The Localist Root of Back 
Country Loyalism’, Journal of Southern Studies, Vol. LTV (3), pp. 387-404. 

é Ranjit Guha, Elementary Aspects of Peasant Insurgency, New Delhi, 1983, pp. 330-31. 

7 Nikolai Bukharin made this distinction between ‘artifical, imaginary or logical aggregates’ 
and ‘real aggregates’, in his book, Historical Materialism: A System of Sociology, New York, 
1928 (Reprinted, Delhi, 1969), pp. 84-85. 
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bound to be more explicit, articulate, rational, logical and structured than 
the latter, which would tend to be inarticulate, sub-verbal or even mythic, 
archaic and symbolic. However, the ‘subaltern’ historiography misses the 
dialectical link between the leader and the led through the mediation of 
ideology and organisation. In this article, we would like to delineate 
various facets of the inter-dependency between popular actions and poli- 
tical associations in the rural areas of the Bombay Province. 


The Tenant Struggles in Konkan 


In the Konkan region of Maharashtra (that is, Kolaba and Ratnagiri 
districts), there was a peculiar land tenure system known as Khoti tenure. 
Under this system exactions of landlords included veth or forced labour. In 
addition to economic exploitation, the tenants of Khots faced all sorts of 
social humiliations.” In some cases rents were fixed, but in the majority of 
Khoti lands, the actual quantity of grain to be paid was determined after 
the Abhavani or the annual assessment of crops by inspection of the 
standing crop. Such estimates of crops were made by the Khot, the tenant 
and a third person who was generally a partisan of the Khot either through 
obligation or fear. The result was over-estimation of crops leading to 
appropriation of the bulk of the tenant’s production. The Khots used other 
devices also for the expropriation of the tenant’s produce. One such design 
was the use of different sets of measures for different purposes. The 
measurement used for receiving rent (in kind) from the tenants was of a 
larger scale. Moreover, it was the responsibility of the cultivator to bear 
the cost of cultivation including that of seeds and manures. The Khot could 
increase rent if he felt that the production had increased. Most of the 
tenants were tenants-at-will as they could be evicted easily. The lands were 
cultivated on the basis of yearly agreements or Kabuliyats. The Khot also 
received a share in the produce of fruit-trees planted by the tenants." 
Under the system of veth or forced labour, the Khot made use of the 
tenant’s family labour for his domestic needs as well as for agricultural 
operations on his ‘self-cultivated’ lands,” Among the tenants, there was 
also a privileged group known as the Dharekari or the occupancy tenants 
who were free from such semi-feudal obligations and who could not be 
evicted at the will of the Khot. The colonial state tried to regulate the 
system through the Khoti Leases Act in 1865. However, most of the abuses 
associated with the Khoti-system continued.” ‘(he Khots were well-organised 
in the form of the Khoti Association and in the case of any resistance 


» A.V. Patwardhan and Anant Vinayak, Serfdom in Konkan, Maharashtra State Archives 
(hereafter M.S.A.), Bombay, n.d., pp. 1-14. 

1 Ibid., pp. 9-10. 

2 Ibid., pp. 10-14. 

B Report of Maharashtra Provincial Congress Committee’s (hereafter MPCC) Peasant 
Enquiry Committee, 1936, MSA, Bombay, pp. 59-60. 
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by the tenants, criminal cases and suits, attachment of fields, produce and 
cattle of the tenants were some of the common steps taken by the Khot.” 
The Khoti Settlement Act (1880) defined the various types of occupants in 
Khoti villages and determined the rights and obligations of the tenants vis- 
a-vis the superior holder. The Act conferred occupancy right on the culti- 
vators who had cultivated the lands since 1845, but even this right could be 
transferred only with the consent of the Khot.”. 

Some of the Khots were also Patels (or hereditary village headman) of 
their villages. They also acted as moneylenders for their tenants. The 
combined function of a territorial magnate, financial power and social 
power which a Khot performed as a landlord, a moneylender, and a village 
Patel, gave him ample powers to exact veth and many other semi-feudal 
exactions from the tenants.” All sorts of tensions were inherent in such a 
social situation. 

In the 1930s Congress was in the process of expanding its rural base. The 
Peasant Enquiry Committee (1936) of the Maharashtra Pradesh Congress 
Committee (hereafter MPCC) recommended elimination of the Khoti 
tenurial system within a period of 20 years.” The election campaign of the 
Congress in 1937 also raised the hopes of the tenants. As a result of the 
emphasis on wide-ranging agrarian reforms and the anti-landlord propa- 
ganda, many villagers came to look upon the Congress box" as invested 
with supernatural qualities.” The Khots and Zamindars perceived in Con- 
gress propaganda ‘an attack on their legitimate rights and interest’. Simi- 
larly, the Ratnagiri District Khot and Zamindar Sabha complained to the 
President of the All India Congress Committee on 11 August 1936 that, 
‘The programme of abolishing Khoti is a confiscatory programme. I looks 
very much like socialism or communism . . . . If in the coming elections, 
Congress appeal to the tenant-voters on the programme of abolition of 
Khoti, the situation that would be created, can easily be understood. A 
class war would begin, in which passions would run high, leading perhaps 
even to nots with extremely undesirable consequences.”! The MPCC, at its 
annual meeting held in December 1936, however, made it clear that the 
abolition of Khoti had not been mentioned in the Congress manifesto.” 


'* A.V. Patwardhan and Anant Vinayak, Serfdom in Konkan, pp. 1-3 
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But the Congress propaganda had already fueled the aspiration of the 
tenants. In meetings, Morarji Desai tried to convince the crowds of peasants 
at Mahad, Indapur, Nagthna, Pen and Dhopwad in Kolaba district that 
revolutionary changes were not possible due to constraints imposed by the 
colonial framework, but promised some reforms.” Some prominent congress 
leaders such as N.V. Gadgil and K.M. Jedhe asked the district organisations 
of Congress in the Konkan to raise their views on the abolition of Khoti or 
at least demand permanent hereditary rights of occupancy before the 
abolition of Khoti.* The general meeting of the Ratnagiri District Congress 
Committee did pass a resolution on 4 December 1937, demanding abolition 
of Khoti tenure.” The Congress leadership’s decision to back away from its 
earlier position on Khoti, however, cannot be assigned to the pressures 
generated by the Khots. Important practical considerations, rather than 
‘the betrayal of elitist and collaborationist’ nationalist leadership,” were 
responsible for the retreat. Actually the Congress had nothing to lose by 
alienating Khots and other landlords because they were not supporters of 
the party. On the other hand it was eager to acquire some influence in the 
Konkan to counter the sway of Ambedkar’s Independent Labour Party on 
the tenants and depressed castes in the region.” Moreover, the assumption 
of ‘collaboration’ is invalidated by the fact that despite considerable opposi- 
tion from the Khots, zamindars, inamdars and taluqdars of Bombay Pro- 
vince, the Congress ministry went ahead with its tenancy legislation, which 
considerably widened its rural base.“ The tenancy legislation angered not 
only the landlords, but even offended the privileged hereditary occupancy 
tenants or the Dharekaris of Konkan.” 

Even without external political intervention, the Konkan region was 
prone to sporadic strikes by the tenants. The tenants of Chari village in 
Kolaba refused to pay excessive rents. The strike continued from 1932 to 
1934. After a short interval, in 1934, cultivators in Chari left 700 acres of 
land uncultivated. When the Khots tried to cultivate the land with the help 
of tenants from the surrounding villages, caste sanctions were used by the 


3 Bombay Chronicle, 29 July 1936. 

^ Ibid., 25 November 1937. 

5 Ibid., 9 December 1937 
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tenants to counter the Khots’ move. A final settlement giving tenants some 
concessions could be reached only at the end of 1937, after the intervention 
of Morarji Desai.” Dr B.R. Ambedkar was the main organiser of the 
depressed classes in the province. During late 1930s, he realised the 
futility of symbolic struggle, for example temple-entry, and focused his 
attention on economic issues, such as the problems of tenants in the 
Konkan region. S.V. Parulekar, D.V. Pradhan and G.R. Ghatge were 
some other leading activists of the Independent Labour Party during this 
period in the Konkan region. The social tensions, already ripe in the 
Konkan, were further incited by the presence of B.R. Ambedkar, S.V. 
Parulekar and other activists of the Independent Labour Party. This led to 
a number of clashes between Khots and tenants in the villages of Ratnagiri 
district.” Some of these incidents were reported but many more must have 
gone unrecorded. The situation was indicative of general discontent among 
the tenants of the region. In a typical clash at Natu village of Khed Taluka, 
around 20 Mahar tenants assaulted a small police party on 22 May 1938, 
that had come to help a Khot. The clash, according to police sources, was a 
sequel to a public meeting of about 500 Mahars at Khed on 17 May 1938 in 
which B.R. Ambedkar, D.V. Pradhan and G.R. Ghatge urged them to 
stop payment of makta or rent to the Khots.” As a result of such social 
tension, which was reflected in the tenants’ reluctance to pay rent to the 
Khots, a number of criminal cases were registered.” The District Magistrate 
of Ratnagiri reported more than 20 cases of assaults, trespass on the Khot’s 
land and theft of crops in the year 1938. These cases were spread all over 
the district. The number of tenants involved in such cases, however, did 
not exceed 20 to 25.* 

In some other cases, the accumulated tension led to direct collective 
resistance in the form of a strike by the tenants. The tenants of Adavali 
village in Sangmeshwar taluka stopped cultivation of their Khot’s land and 
payment of rent. The strike continued from December 1937 to April 1938, 
when a settlement could be reached only with the arbitration of the 
prominent radical Congress leader, A.S. Patwardhan.” The Mahar tenants 
of Belari in Devrukh taluka under the influence of the Independent Labour 
Party refused to pay their dues of rent to the japtidar (agent) of the Khot. 
The Shetkari Committee of Kuvle village in Devgad taluka collected the 
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Khot’s dues equal to the government assessment and kept them with the 
treasurer of the committee. Later, however, the Shetkari Sangh paid 
Rs 175 to the Khot’s japtidar, and its president, Pandurang Sabaji Masur- 
kar, ‘resigned when police started investigations.” In 1939, the tenants of 
five villages of Devgad taluka (villages Kuvale, Chaped and Bharni are 
mentioned in the sources) stopped payment of rent. The tenants of these 
villages belonged to the Mahar, Kunbi and Brahmin castes. The crops of 
this region had been destroyed by the excessive rains and a remission of 
two annas per rupee had been granted by the government to the Khots, 
who refused to transfer the benefit to their tenants.” These incidents of 
collective resistance, however, cannot be attributed to the emergence of 
‘class-consciousness’ in a crystalised form. The emerging or nascent class 
consciousness was still tainted with caste and ethnic consciousness. The 
symbols of the past continued to appeal to the tenants. For instance, 
Maharashtra had a strong sense of anti-Brahmanism, and this was reflected 
in a meeting of tenants of the Maratha, Mahar, Teli, Sonar and Bhandari 
castes, held at Gothane in Malwan taluka on 20 May 1939, when they 
decided not to cooperate with Brahmins (who were Khots in many cases). 
The kinship relationship within the village also played a Significant role in 
the localised clashes. For instance, the Maratha Khots and their Kunbi 
tenants clashed at Talwat in Khed taluka in September 1939. In the clash, 
both parties mobilised their own Bhaubands or Kinsmen.” 


Tenant Agitations in South Gujarat 


The ‘Kaliparaj’ or tribal people of Surat district lost their lands to the 
outsider Bania and Brahmin Sahukars. In most cases, the Choudra tribals 
were heavily indebted to these Sahukars. In the northern division of the 
Bombay Presidency, under which Surat and Panch Mahal districts came, 
the area held by the non-agriculturists increased from 10.57 lakh acres in 
1907 to 15.52 lakh acres in 1943.” The principal reason for such land- 
transfers was the high incidence of debt among the poor cultivators. In 
1929-30, the Bombay Provincial Banking Enguiry Committee’s Report 
estimated that the total agricultural debt of the whole province was Rs 81 
crore. It was 53 per cent of the average value of the total agricultural 
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produce of the province. Khandesh had the largest amount of debt per 
family (Rs 685 per family) followed by South Gujarat (Rs 551 per family). 
However, the South Gujarat region had the highest incidence of the net 
debt per acre (Rs 52 per acre) in the whole of the province.” During the 
Great Depression, agricultural indebtedness increased in the province and 
almost doubled.® According to one study, there was a greater incidence of 
debt on the poorer cultivators, tenants and agricultural labourers. For 
instance, in South Gujarat, the moneylenders charged more interest on the 
tenant-cultivators compared to the larger landowners whose debt was 
larger in absolute terms but low in terms of debt per acre.” 

The combined pressure of the demands of the colonial state, usury 
capital and landlords led to a large-scale alienation of lands. In Pardi 
Mahal of Surat district, most of the Kaliparaj people had become landless, 
after losing lands to Bania, Anavil and Rajput landlords and Sahukars.* In 
Panch Mahal, the area held by the non-agriculturists increased from 13.95 
per cent (in 1907—1908) of the total cultivable area to 20.04 per cent of the 
total cultivable area in 1921-22. Similarly, the proportion of area held by 
non-agriculturists in Surat district increased from 18.47 per cent in 1907-1908 
to 32.46 per cent in 1921-22.* In South Gujarat, the caste and class 
divisions got crystallised into two major divisions—the Kaliparaj and the 
Ujaliparaj. The Ujaliparaj comprised the higher castes, namely the Brah- 
mins, Banias, Rajputs, Kolis and Suthars. While the Kaliparaj included the 
lower castes such as the Dublas, Dheds, Dhodias, Naikas. This distinction 
reflected on various aspects of their social life, food habits, literacy and 
religious beliefs.“ The social and economic conflicts were inherent in such 
an environment. The Kaliparaj tenants of Pardi taluka of Surat tried to get 
better terms out of their landlords in 1904-1905, but failed.” 

The Choudras cultivated lands in Mandavi taluka on a 50-50 crop 
sharing basis, known as the Ardhel system. Besides the half of produce 
charged as rent, the absentee landlords also charged several illegal cesses.“ 
In South Gujarat region, the prominent radical Kisan leader, Indulal 
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Yagnik, played a key role in organising tcnants’ struggles. Other radical 
Kisan leaders of the All India Kisan Sabha (AIKS) in this region included 
D.M. Pangarkar, who later joined the CPI; CSP leader Kamala Shankar 
Pandya, Thakor Bhai K. Patel and Ramji Bhai Chandu. Thakor Bhai K. 
Patel used folk songs effectively for creating interest among the tribal 
tenants. The other leading congress socialists active in Panch Mahal were 
Mattabhai Damore, Kittabhai, Gendabhai and Hirabhai, who could use 
the local tribal dialect to communicate as they all hailed from the Bhil 
peasantry. The other local radical Kisan leaders were Fulabhai Mohanji 
and Mohanjenajj. Thakor Bhai K. Patel published ‘Kisan Ran Git’, which 
became popular among the peasants.” 

The relief measures of the Congress ministry created a congenial environ- 
ment for mass mobilisation by the Kisan Sabha especially around the 
slogan of reduction of ganot or rent.” During the season of paddy harvesting 
in 1938, tenant agitations emerged in villages like Amba-Pardi, Parvat, 
Tuked, Kasal and Nandpur. The tenant—cultivators refused to pay half of 
the produce to the landlords. They were, however, willing to pay 12 times 
the land assessment as rent. The village panchayats threatened to fine 
those who paid rent to the landlords.” 

A series of village meetings were held. D.M. Pangarkar also helped 
Yagnik in organising this movement. Pangarkar was the main leader of 
AIKS besides Indulal Yagnik. During the period of united front of the 
Congress with Communists, D.M. Pangarkar inclined towards Communist 
ideology. They exhorted the cultivators not to pay their dues till March 
1939, when they were expecting a bill on rent regulation to be passed by 
the Congress ministry.” Local Congress leaders opposed this agitation and 
they toured the villages with government officials to impress upon the 
cultivators that the movement was detrimental to their own interests.” 
Amba-Pardi, Parvat, Karudi, Untewa, Vantol, Mandavikuwa, Irotha and 
Malka were prominent villages affected by the movement. The authorities 
took recourse to legal means to curb the movement. A large number of 
rent decrees were obtained by the landlords and criminal cases were 
launched by the authorities against the main activists.“ The local Congress 
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committee and its president, Prem Shankar Bhatt, gave a helping hand to 
the authorities, especially in cases where the cultivators violated the law.* 
The opposition of the Congress to such agitations was due to their policy of 
, settlement of agrarian-class disputes through arbitration. The general policy 
was to obtain some concessions for the tenants, such as reduction of rent. 
This policy had a striking resemblance with the policy of postponement of 
the agrarian class struggle followed by the Chinese and Vietnamese Com- 
munists during a period when the national liberation struggle assumed 
primary importance.* After the collapse of the tenant’s resistance under 
the pressure of law, Prem Shankar Bhatt, the president of the Taluka 
Congress Committee, organised a meeting of landlords at Mandavi on 17 
July 1939 and suggested that the rent be one-third of the produce. But 
there was no response from the landlords. However, in private discussion 
the next day, he was able to obtain the signatures of some of the landlords 
promising reduction in rent.” The Congress leaders apparently did not 
realise that law is defined by the ruling social power. The socially dominant 
group shapes the form and content of the law and therefore ‘legality’ 
cannot be always equated with truth.* 

A similar agitation was organised by the Kisan Sabha among the Dhodia 
and Naika cultivators of Pardi Mahal in Surat district. The agrarian condi- 
tions in Pardi Mahal were comparable to Mandavi taluka. Here also the 
landlords, who were creditors as well, appropriated the lands of tribal 
cultivators, who cultivated it on ‘Ardhel’ or crop-sharing basis.” The 
agitation was more intense in the southern villages of Pardi Mahal where 
nearly one-third to one-half of the total land was under grass. The Sahukars 
found the cultivation of grass more profitable as the price of grass shot up 
due to famine conditions in Kathiawar, while its cost of cultivation, includ- 
ing the cost of labour, was low. There was also scope for additional income 
by planting other trees in the grasslands. When the Kisan Sabha initiated a 
move for non-payment of rent in the area, most of the tenants had already 
paid their rent. The movement, therefore, took the form of cutting and 
burning of hedges, cutting of trees on landlords’ lands and damaging their 
mango crops.” Indulal Yagnik, Thakor Bhai K. Patel, Ramji Bhai Chandu 
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and D.M. Pangarkar were the main organisers. The prominent villages 
affected by it were Wankas, Paria, Rata, Pundul, Lavachha, Kawal, Karaya, 
Dehgam, Ambackh, Koprali, Vapi, Kochawa, Bhat-Karwal and Panchlai. 
Kisan marches were organised to keep the morale high and folk songs were 
used effectively to rouse the cultivators. The rates of labour and cart-hire 
were fixed by the representatives of kisans. The cultivators also refused to 
do veth or forced labour for the landlords.” 

The basic weakness of Kisan Sabha-led agitations was that they were 
highly localised and related to specific grievances. They fizzled out when- 
ever there was repression by the state authorities or whenever Congress 
was able to secure some concession for the tenants. 


The Hali Agitation in Surat 


Most of the labourers in Surat district belonged to the tribal people of the 
Dubla, Naika and Dhodia communities. Many among them worked as 
halis or bonded labourers. M.B. Desai estimated that in Surat 20 per cent 
of the tribals worked as halis. The halis were like permanent estate servants of 
their masters known as dhaniamas. For a trifling sum, they would become 
bonded labourers.” Yet, a social scientist might spot elements of ‘patronage’ 
and come across the examples of ‘the affection, generosity and intercession’ 
of the master-class towards their ‘clients in this practice. 

At the time of the Haripura Congress Session in 1939, Kisan Sabha workers 
raised slogans against the Hali system. Sardar Patel did not approve of the 
slogans but was conscious that it would discredit his reputation if this 
ignominious custom of unpaid labour became known to national leaders.“ 
He therefore tried to impress upon the villagers that they should abolish 
the Hali serfdom.“ At a joint meeting of landholders and Dubla kalis at 
Bardoli on 26 January 1939, an accord was announced by the Congress 
leaders. Under this agreement, it was decided to free halis and pay them a 
daily wage at the rate of 4-6 annas for male labourers and 3 annas for 
female labourers. But only those kalis were freed who had worked conti- 
nuously for 12 years for their masters. Those halis who had worked for less 
than 12 years were credited to their account with a 1/12 of the total debt 
they had borrowed when they became halis for every year they had 
worked. An anna per day was to be deducted from their wages until the 
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debt was cleared.“ At another joint meeting of landowners and halis of 
Olpad taluka, held at Syadala on 19 April 1939, which was attended by 
12,000 people, a similar settlement was announced by Kanaiyalal Desai, a 
Gandhian leader of the Swaraj Ashram, Bardoli.” In many cases, however, 
the rich farmers resisted implementation of such agreements.“ 

The radical Congressmen were not satisfied with these settlements. 
Yagnik pointed out that as the latest borrowing was taken into account in 
the calculation of the 12 years period, and as many Dublas went on 
borrowing every year; only a few could get freedom under the accord. 
Moreover, he feared that a cut of one anna from the daily wage for 
repayment of debt, would result in more borrowing by the hali to meet his 
family expenditure.® Gandhi also thought that Dublas deserved a minimum 
wage of 8 annas irrespective of the sex of the labourer. He felt that their 
employers had struck a profitable deal with the Dubla halis.” 

Such unequal settlements were bound to create tensions. Kanaiyalal 
Desai advised a meeting of about 300 halis at Swaraj Ashram, Bardoli, on 
16 April 1939, to stop work if farmers did not pay them daily wages.” The 
halis in Bardoli taluka went on strike on 19 May 1939, and landholders 
were troubled bv this stoppage of work during harvesting.” The relations 
between halis and dhaniamas remained strained in many villages of Bardoli 
taluka despite the advice of Ravi Shankar Vyas, another Gandhian leader, 
to halis to resume work. In some cases, trouble continued till January 
1940.” 

We may assume that Congress Opposition to tenant and labour radicalism 
was based on its policy of settling class disputes amicably, so as to give 
primacy to the national struggle over class struggle. Moreover, the Congiess 
sought to gain the support of tenants and labourers by using legal means to 
win some concessions for them. We therefore, now turn to the problem of 
legality in tenant mobilisation. 


Congress and the Problem of Legality 


After assuming office, the Congress ministry passed a number of amelior- 
ative measures to help the tenants and small landholders in the province. 
In the second half of 1937, grazing fees to the tune of Rs 6.25 lakh were 
abolished, remissions of land revenue of Rs 16 lakh were given to the 
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peasants who were in arrears of land revenue and the Bombay Small 
Holders Relief Act was passed to help tenants and cultivators temporarily, 
prior to the passage of the Debt Relief Bill and Tenancy Legislation.” 

The Small Holders Relief Bill was designed to help all those cultivators 
who cultivated less than six acres of irrigated or 18 acres of dry land. The 
Bill envisaged the stay of execution of decrees passed against small holders 
upto 1 April 1938, for recovery of any debt; and the stay of eviction of 
tenants who were uninterruptedly cultivating lands since 1 January 1930, 
and who had paid rent regularly and who would pay rent dues upto 30 June 
1938.” The criticism of this Bill from the Left was that it did not cover 
agricultural labourers, did not apply to the holders of annual leases, and 
stipulated full payment of rent under old terms and conditions. Another 
major reform, passed on 25 October 1939 against the opposition of money- 
lending interests, the Agricultural Debtors Relief Bill, envisaged licensing 
of moneylenders; and limited the rate of interest to 9 per cent for a secured 
loan and 12 per cent for an unsecured loan. The Bill prohibited the 
charging of any extra expense on the loans.” 

But the most important measure which received a hostile reception, both 
from the Left and the Right, was the Bombay Tenancy Act. Taluqdars, 
inamdars, Khots and watandars throughout the province opposed it.” 
Under the provisions of the Act, any tenant who had held land and 
personally cultivated it continuously for six years immediately before 1 
January 1938; whose land was situated in alienated land or in Khoti or 
Taluqdari areas and whose landlord owned 33.33 acres of irrigated or 100 
acres or more of dry land, was given protection against eviction. Protection 
was extended to tenants who were evicted after 1 April 1937." The Kisan 
Sabha leaders, Indulal Yagnik, Dinkar Mehta and Kamala Shankar Pandya, 
attacked the Bill for not providing substantial reduction in rent, for not 
remitting arrears of rent, for not exempting uneconomic holdings from 
rent, and for not making its provisions applicable to all tenants throughout 
the province.” S.V. Parulekar and Jamnadas Mehta criticised the Bill for 
the restrictive clause of ‘Personal cultivation by landlord’, and for the rigid 
condition of a termination of tenancy in case of failure to pay rent of a 
particular year by a specified date.” But despite all the weaknesses, Con- 
eress’ relief measures created an atmosphere for mass mobilisation by the 
Kisan Sabhas.” 
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Here, two basic questions require attention. The first is, whether the 
control of the ‘elite leadership’ of the Congress can be explained by their 
being ‘the publicists and negotiators to articulate the demands of peasants 
at the provincial level® or whether the nationalist leadership acted as 
negotiators, mediators and arbitrators even in the day-to-day struggles of 
the masses. We come across many instances where the ‘subaltern’ groups 
willingly accepted Congress ‘elite’ leaders as mediators, arbitrators and 
settlers of their local grievances. Secondly, instead of ridiculing ‘elite’ 
control we must, in the words of Gramsci, ask whether the mechanism of 
control was progressive or regressive, i.e., whether it raised the backward 
masses to the level of a new legality or it merely functioned to conserve an 
outward, extrinsic order which acted as a fetter on the vital forces of 
history.” 

The Congress was undoubtedly trying to raise the masses to a new 
conception of legality. For instance, the Congress ministry declared the 
following feudal dues charged from the cultivators of Taluqdari lands as 
illegal: 


1. Punchi-Vero or tail tax when levied for grazing on land not belonging 
to the taluqdar; 

2. Ubhad-Vero or house-tax on sites not belonging to the taluqdar; 

3. Bham-vero or tax on hides; 

4. Gadh-Vero or fort tax.” 


The Congress leaders often intervened in the local class disputes between 
the tenants and landlords and obtained some concessions for tenants in the 
settlements. The dispute between tenants and landlords or Chari village in 
Kolaba district (1934-37), was resolved only after the mediation of Morarji 
Desai, which gave the tenants some concessions.” In a tenant strike at 
Ghansoli in Thana district (1934-36), a committee of K.T. Sule, D.M. 
Damble and P.S. Bhagwat, appointed by the district Congress committee, 
brought about a settlement in which the landlords’ share was reduced from 
75 per cent of the produce to 50 per cent.* Similarly, a tenant strike at 
Adavali in Sangmeshwar taluka (1937-38) could be settled only when A.S. 
Patwardhan, the radical Congress leader, was accepted by both parties as 
the arbitrator with final say in the settlement.” 
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Even the radical: section of Congress socialists adopted a similar position 
in the settlement of disputes. For instance, in 1935-36 Congress socialists 
in Dohad took up the cause of Nashirpur tenants under inami lands. After 
a long struggle involving a no-rent campaign, the inamdar agreed to reduce 
rent by 12.5 per cent, which was accepted by the Congress socialists.“ 
Similarly, the Dhandhuka Congress committee took up the cause of tenants 
who were threatened by their taluqdars with eviction, physical assaults and 
dispossession from property.” The tenants of 12 villages of Mansa state 
struggled for 174 days. They combined non-payment of rent with forest 
satyagraha and resisted attachment of their crops. Finally, a settlement was 
reached, through the mediatory offer of Sardar Patel, which secured 35 per 
cent reduction in rent, abolition of forced labour, and recognition of the 
Khedut (Kisan) Committee and occupancy right of peasants in lands and 
trees.” 

The conflict between the Congress and the Kisan Sabha must not be seen 
as a reflection of a ‘conflict between class-collaborationist line of Congress 
and class-struggle line of Kisan Sabha’.” In fact, the Kisan Sabha was not 
averse to accepting adjustment and mediation in class disputes. 

The Kisan Sabha, for example, persuaded a moneylender of Vejapur at 
Wachawad to accept rent at the rate of Rs 3 and 9 annas instead of Rs 7 
and 8 annas per bigha.* The Congress—Kisan Sabha conflict was actually a 
dimension of their political rivalry, as both competed for the same support 
base. The Congress Working Committee, at its Wardha meeting (3-6 
February 1936) took the decision to oppose those Kisan Sabhas which were 
creating an atmosphere of violence.” When the Kisan Sabha launched a 
no-rent campaign in villages around Vijalpur and Adadva in Panch Mahal, 
local Congressmen also toured the villages of Ghusar, Chora and Dungri, 
exhorting the peasants not to be ‘misguided’ by the Kisan Sabha.™ 

Let us compare two instances in which the Congress- and the Communist- 
led Kisan Sabha adopted different approaches to the settlement of class 
disputes between tenants and their landlords. The Congress was able to 
achieve more because of its superior understanding of colonial legality. In 


* Congress Socialist, (New Series), Vol. I (10), 22 February and No. 27, 27 June 1936; and 
also Dohad Congress Committee to the Secretary, AICC, 11 June 1936, in Rajendra Prasad 
Papers, Private Papers, Manuscripts Section, N.M.M.L., New Delhi. 

3 Home/Special File No. 918-A, 1938, M.S.A., Bombay. 

~% Congress Socialist, Vol. TI (13), 26 March 1938 and No. 25, 18 June 1938 and Bombay 
Chronicle, 29 February, (1, 15, 19, 25) March, (5, 13) May and 13 June 1938. 

^ This is how Dinkar Mehta described the conflict, see Dinkar Mehta, Oral Transcript, 
N.M.M.L., New Delhi. 

2 Bombay Secret Abstracts of Intelligence, Office of the IG Police, Bombay, 18 February 
1939. 

” AICC File No. 42, 1936-1938, N.M.M.L., New Delhi. 

™ Home/Special File No. 800 (53)-B-VII, 1939, M.S.A., Bombay. 
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Kalyan taluka of Thana district, the Shetkari Sangh launched a movement 
in January 1940, which stipulated payment of only one-third of the produce 
as rent to the landlords. This movement was quite intense in 14 villages of 
Badlapur circle—Vast, Chiklolo, Belavli, Katrap, Shergaon, Uarande, 
Jereli, Chamtoli, Kasgaon, Saavare, Sonivli, Eranjad, Dhoke and Dapivli.” 
Moreover, the tenants led by R.S. Nimkar, the prominent Communist 
leader, wanted to pay rent according to the old customary measure of 24 
adholis,* under which a maund was equal to 55 and 3/16 seers, and not 
according to the new standard of 32 adholis under the 1932 Measures Act, 
under which a maund was equal to 64 seers. The officials took a legal 
standpoint.” The local Congress Committee through Bhagwan Gopal pro- 
posed a settlement whereby Sahukars would give a reduction to the extent 
of a 4 maunds per Khandi (A Khandi: was a measure of 20 maund for 
collecting rent. A reduction of 4 maunds per Khandi meant that the tenants 
would pay 16 maunds instead of 20 maunds as rent). They also proposed 
that the maund to be used should be the new standard maund of 64 seers. 
Both the landlords and tenant leaders rejected the proposal. The relations 
between tenants and landlords remained quite strained, but tenants could 
not achieve anything substantial.” 

In the other case, Congress workers organised the tenants of Karjat 
taluka (Kolaba district) in January 1940. The tenants of 16 villages around 
Pashane instituted a social boycott of the landlords. The eventual compro- 
mise, agreed to in writing and approved by the Mamlatdar, was payment of 
13.5 maunds in the Khandi of 20 maunds by the tenants, which meant that 
in a measure of 20 maunds, the tenants would pay 13.5 maunds as rent-in- 
kind: This was slightly less than 70 per cent of Makta or rent. In similar 
cases, the landlords of eight villages around Kondivade agreed to accept 14 
maunds in the Khandi of 20 maunds (i.e., 70 per cent of Makta) in January 
1940. The landlords later complained that the settlement was forced on 
them by the Mamlatdar and wanted to take recourse to legal action against 
the tenants. The authorities held the view that the allegation of undue 
influence made by the well-to-do Marwari landlords was absurd, as they 
had voluntarily given receipts for the whole amount of rent. In fact, the 
tenants were prepared to withhold all rents and the revenue authorities had 


% Collector, Thana to the Commissioner, Northern Division, Ahmedabad, 16 January 
1940; and Landlords Association of Badlapur Representation to Prant Officer, 6 January 1940 
in Revenue Department. File No. 3308/39-I, 1940, M.S.A., Bombay. 

* Under the Measures Act (1932), 32 adholis were equal to a maund of 64 seers or an 
adholi was equal to 2 seers. Bur prior to the Measures Act (1932), 24 adholis constituted a 
maund of 55 and 3/16 seers or an adholi was more than 2 seers. 

” Prant Officer, Kalyan to Collector, Thana, 8 January 1940, M.S.A., Bombay. 

* Collector, Thana to Under Secretary, Government of Bombay, Revenue Department, 
24 October 1940, M.S.A., Bombay. 
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only rescued the landlords at their own request from a difficult situation.” 
Compared to the proposal of the Kalyan Shetkari Sangh, the Congress 
move was a clever and practical one which secured the necessary concessions 
for the tenants, and at the same time committed both the administration 
and the landlords to their own legality. It appears that the ‘elite’ leaders, 
who intervened in the political process could evoke mass appeal only 
because the mediatory offers of the Congress were able to secure some 
concessions for the peasants. 

Another important aspect of peasant mobilisation was the frequent use 
of religious and folk symbols by the political activists. According to the 
psychologist, Edward Edinger, religious symbols are an expression of 
‘subjective dynamism which exerts a powerful attraction and fascination on 
the individual’, because they are ‘alive and the releaser and transformer of 
psychic energy’. In fact, both Congressmen and peasant radicals used 
such symbols to gain wider appeal. For instance, a meeting of Maharashtra 
Congress Socialists on 16-17 November 1935 decided to carry on propaganda 
among pilgrims of Alandi fair with a view to peasant organisation. Sardar 
Patel, in his speech at Kurai (in Baroda state) on 30 November 1937, 
compared the Congress session with the Kumbh, Pandharpur Asadhi fair 
and the Brindavan pilgrimage.’” V.V. Kirtane and P.R. Dandekar, leaders 
of the Thana district Congress, addressed a crowded meeting of villagers at 
Murambe in Palghar taluka on Ganapati festival day in September 1939. 
They discussed the agrarian legislation of the Congress ministry and the 
character of the war.'” The radical peasant leader, Indulal Yagnik used the 
Vautha fair in November 1939 to do Kisan propaganda.™ R.L. Rede, 
Thana Congress leader, taking advantage of the local Datta J ayanti Utsav 
at Sanpada, addressed a large gathering of villagers from Ulva, Juhi, 
Kukshet, Sarsola, Vasi, Divale, Turumbha, Shiroha, Rabada, Bellapur, 
Gothivli and Karawe in December 1939." G.B. Bhutekar, conducting 
propaganda against the revised land revenue settlement in the talukas of 
Satana, Kalwan and Malegaon from January to May 1940, used the symbol- 
ism of Bhakta Prahlad, who was a rebel against his father, to incite anti- 
colonial feelings among villagers. The Maruti temples were used for 


” Letter No. R.E.V. 209, From the Commissioner, Southern Division to the Secretary to 
Government of Bombay, Revenue Department, 16 January 1940 in Revenue Department 
No. 3308/39-I, 1940, M.S.A., Bombay. 

' Edward F. Edinger, Ego, and Archetype: Indwiduation and Religious Functions of 
Psyche, New York, 1972, pp. 109-10. 

21 Congress Socialist (New Series), Vol. I (3), 4 January 1936. 

2 P.N. Chopra, Towards Freedom, Vol. 1, Delhi, 1985, pp. 1211-15. 

Bombay Chronicle, 13 September 1939. 

™ Weekly Report, DM, Ahmedabad, 7 December 1939, in Home/Special File No 800 
(53)-B-V; 1939-41, M.S.A., Bombay. 

1 Bombay Chronicle, 29 December 1939. 

'® Home Special File No. 924-D, Part I, 1940-41, M.S.A., Bombay. 
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propaganda by Congress in Sholapur and Belgaum districts. Similarly, 
some leading members of the MPCC used the Pandharpur mela in November 
1935 to do propaganda among pilgrims.” To sum up, we find that: 


(a) The popular masses preferred to use peaceful means, both legal and 
extra-legal, over violence when the former were readily available. 

(b) The Congress opposition to tenant-landlord antagonism was not 
because of its collaborationist stance, but because of its policy of 
settling such disputes through mediation. 

(c) The two main contending domains of politics were the nationalist 
and the peasant-radical. The former enjoyed an edge over the latter 
because of its appropriate understanding of colonial legality. 

(d) In practice, both peasant radicals and Congressmen used the religious 
and folk symbols of popular culture to attract the peasants. 


W Secret Abstracts of Intelligence, Paras 260, 1157 and 1291, 1935, Office of IG Police, 
Bombay. 
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It is well-known that during the nineteenth century Indian opium was an 
important element in the Britain—-China—India trade triangle. Surprisingly 
production of opium and organisation of trade in the drug from an Indian 
perspective, against the backdrop of this triangle, has more or less been 
ignored. Focus has mainly been on the role played by Indian opium in the 
colonial penetration of China or else on the manner in which the mechanism 
operated.' What seems to have been overlooked is that the issue merits 
close examination, independent of the implications which Indian opium 
had for Britain’s interests in China or the pattern of triangular trade 
between India, China and Great Britain. 

A host of official reports apart, D.E. Owen’s pioneering British Opium 
Policy in China and India published in the 1930s remains, to date, perhaps 
the only comprehensive survey of the subject.* This work too, as the title 
indicates, is not confined to India alone, though it is of immense value in 
providing a broad overview of the question. Subsequent studies have been 
restricted to opium grown in the Ganga region (designated ‘Bengal opium’). 
B.B. Chaudhuri and, more recently, J.F. Richards have looked at opium 
production in nineteenth century Gangetic India referring only in passing 


! Of direct relevance to the opium trade is Michael Greenberg, British Trade and the 
Opening of China, 1800-42, Cambridge, 1969. A useful discussion on the place of opium in 
the overall pattern of British international trade is to be found in Tan Chung, ‘The British- 
China-India Trade Triangle (1771~1840)’, The Indian Economic and Social History Review 
(hereafter JESHR), XI (4) 1974, pp. 411-31, especially pp. 421-22, 426. 

2 D.E. Owen, British Opium Policy in China and India, New Haven, 1934. 


* Many thanks to the referee for comments and suggestions on earlier drafts of this paper. 
Financial assistance provided by the Indian Council of Historical Research is gratefully 
acknowledged. 
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to the produce of Malwa, which by the turn of the century had emerged as 
a serious rival to Ghazipur, Banaras and Patna.’ 

Malwa opium enterprise represented an important stage in the historical 
development of the Indian capitalist class. Amalendu Guha in his articles 
on Parsi entrepreneurs underscored the linkage between Malwa opium and 
the rise of indigenous business groups in western India.‘ For all that, 
however, the subject has remained very much under-researched.° 

A study of Malwa opium (export) enterprise as it evolved during the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century is meaningful in itself, if for no other 
reason than that it was largely a product of Indian initiative. Unlike Bengal 
opium, trade in the Malwa drug was not promoted by the English East 
India Company. On the contrary, the colonial rulers initially worked to 
stamp out this trade altogether. Malwa opium soon became the instrument 
with which, against heavy odds, indigenous groups in western and central 
India carved out a niche for themselves within the overall economic and 
political system imposed by colonialism. This was reflected in the far 
greater participation of indigenous entrepreneurs in the development of 
capitalism at Bombay as compared, say, to Calcutta.‘ 

In this paper I hope to show that Malwa opium as a commodity forming 
part of production and exchange relationships among local groups in 
central and western India calls for greater attention.’ 

Inadequate space accorded to this aspect should to some extent be 
attributed to the fact that commerce in the drug within India was largely 


> B.B. Chaudhuri, Growth of Commercial Agriculture in Bengal 1757-1900, Vol. 1, Cal- 
cutta, 1964; J.F. Richards, ‘The Indian Empire and Peasant Production of Opium in the 
Nineteenth Century’, Modern Asian Studies (hereafter MAS), Vol. XV (1) 1981, pp. 59-82. 
Also Benoy Chaudhuri’s succinct summary in Dharma Kumar (ed), The Cambridge Eco- 
nomic History of India, Vol. I, Delhi, 1984, pp. 312-15; and Om Prakash, ‘Opium Monopoly 
in India and Indonesia in the Eighteenth Century’, JESHR, Vol. XXIV (1) 1987, pp. 63-80. 

* Amalendu Guha, ‘Parsi Seths as Entrepreneurs: 1750-1850’, Economic and Political 
Weekly (hereafter EPW), Vol. 35, 1970, pp. M-107~15; ‘Comprador Role of Parsi Seths: 
1750-1850’, EPW, Vol. V (48) 1970, pp. 1933-36. 

* The only notable contribution since has been Asiya Siddiqi, ‘The Business World of 
Jamsetjee Jeyeebhoy’, JESHR, Vol. XIX (3-4), 1982, pp. 301-23, based on the correspond- 
ence of Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy. This source material complements the papers of the firm of 
Jardine and Matheson with which Jejeebhoy’s concern was intimately connected and which 
form the basis of Greenberg’s British Trade. 

é Cf. Siddiqi, ‘Business World’, p. 309; Amiya K. Bagchi, ‘Transition to British Indian 
Systems of Money and Banking 1800-1850’, MAS, Vol. XIX (3) 1985, p. 511. 

7 Almost the whole of Malwa is part of the present state of Madhya Pradesh with some 
patches spilling over into Rajasthan. The Madhya Pradesh districts of Mandsaur, Ratlam, 
Ujjain, Indore, Dhar, Dewas and Shajapur constitute-what might be referred to as the core 
Malwa area. Besides, Malwa includes parts of the Madhya Pradesh districts of Jhabua, 
Rajgarh, Sehore, Bhopal and Vidisha. A small stretch at the neck of Mandsaur is located in 
district Jhalawar, Rajasthan. During the colonial period Malwa was under ‘indirect’ British 
rule with several indigenous rulers, of whom the families of Sindia and Holkar were the most 
significant, ruling over different parts of it. 
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clandestine. The success of the venture lay in keeping it out of view. This 
was particularly so during the formative period, that is, 1800-1824. It is the 
clandestine nature of the trade which has created problems for the historian. 
Since indigenous groups engaged in it were excessively secretive, docu- 
mentary evidence onginating from the Indian side is not easily forthcoming. 
We are confronted with a deliberate silence.* 

What needs to be underlined with reference to Malwa opium is the 
critical dependence of British authorities on information pertaining to an 
enterprise which could thrive only by remaining underground. Not having 
the requisite information meant not being in a position to calculate the 
extent of damage to a principal component of the Britian—China—India 
trade triangle. The more alarmed the British grew the more desperately 
did they tap diverse sources to pool information. Supracargoes at Canton; 
residents, political agents and collectors in western and central India; 
opium agents and customs masters; and a few pliant indigenous officials 
and traders were just some of those whose energies were harnessed to 
provide intelligence. If read thoroughly, dwelling on minute details, source 
material emanating from the colonial rulers, is useful for a preliminary 
discussion on the subject. 


I 


Till about the first decade of the nineteenth century the only opium with 
which the British Indian government was familiar was the opium produce 
of the Ganga region, particularly Bihar (Patna opium) and Banaras—Ghazi- 
pur (Banaras opium). This opium, referred to in British official terminology, 
and subsequently generally, as Bengal opium,’ had become a monopoly of 
the East India Company by the end of the eighteenth century. The exercise 
of this monopoly broadly meant the company’s exclusive right to control 
production and sale of opium. Short of directly cultivating the poppy plant 
the Bengal government assumed monopoly of manufacture, through a 
system of licensing, and sale of opium. 

It needs to be emphasised, particularly in the context of problems which 
the British faced in western and central India in pursuing an opium policy 
to their liking in that region, that a very large proportion of opium- 
producing areas of the Ganga region were directly under British adminis- 
trative control at the time when Bengal opium was declared a state 


* To cite one prominent example, Capt. Frederick Dangerfield, who in 1820 was entrusted 
with the task of preparing a report on opium production and trade in Malwa, constantly came 
up against ‘every species of evasion and falsehood, against which no efficient check could 
have been obtained’. F. Dangerfield, surveying officer, to John Malcolm, 3 October 1820, 
National Archives of India (hereafter NAI), Separate Revenue Branch Consultations (here- 
after SRBC), 18/19 December 1820 (henceforth DR). 

” Cf. Owen, British Opium Policy, p. 30, fn. 23. 
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monopoly. Consequently, a fairly strict enforcement of Bengal-opium 
regulations was possible. 

The raison d’étre of official British involvement in opium was the link 
which the commodity had with the continuous expansion of British trade 
with China. Throughout the eighteenth century there had been a massive 
increase in the export of Chinese tea to England, leading to a frantic search 
for the means to pay for it. Exports of Indian raw cotton and opium to 
China provided an answer to the problem. Apart from the huge revenue 
which the opium monopoly yielded to the colonial government, opium 
soon became an important commodity in the Britain—China—India trade 
triangle. At the beginning of the nineteenth century approximately 4000 
chests of opium were being regularly auctioned at Calcutta. After a few ups 
and downs the figure stood at 4560 in 1808-9 and 4968 in 1809-10.” 

The rise in exports of Bengal opium to China at the turn of the century 
provided an opportunity to other opium-producing areas of India, more so 
as it was discovered that a far larger quantity than what the company was 
able to supply could be thrust on the Chinese.” Poppy was extensively 
grown in several parts of western and central India. It is hardly surprising 
then that opium from this part of the country should have started making 
its way to the far eastern markets, following in the footsteps of Bengal 
opium. 

The export trade in this opium, which soon bore the appellation ‘Malwa 
opium’, had been going on for several years, may be since the 1770s, 
before the Bengal government got wind of it.” In 1803 Fort William was 
alerted as to the ‘extent which Trade in Opium on the western side of 
India . . . appears to have attained’, and the governor general was dismayed 
that he had not before been apprised of the matter.” Quite obviously 
Malwa opium was going to create problems for the Bengal monopoly if 
steps were not immediately taken to curb the menace it represented. Lord 
Wellesley, the then governor general could foresee ‘the detrimental con- 
sequences which may result from the increase or continuance of that Trade 
to the Revenue derived from the Monopoly of opium in Bengal’ and urged 
the Bombay government to initiate the strongest possible measures ‘for the 
prevention of the growth of that Commerce and for its ultimate annihil- 
ation’.“ 


* Government of India Resolution, 12 November 1819, NAI, SRBC, 14/12 November 
1819. 

' It was estimated that ‘the eee annually consumed at China and other Eastern Ports 
(was) from 7 to 8,000 Chests . . . .’ J.P. Larkins, Board of Trade (Opium Office), to governor 
general, 11 January 1819, NAI, “SRBC, 33/23 July 1819. 

2 Minute by Francis Warden, Chief Secretary, Bombay government, 30 April 1823, NAI, 
SRBC, 56/12 June 1823 (hereafter Warden, 1823 Minute). 

4 Fort William to Bombay Govt., 30 June 1803, NAI, Home Department, Misc. Letters, 
no. 271 (hereafter HD, Misc, 271). 

14 Ibid. 
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According to figures for 1800-1801, 1801-2 and 1802-3, furnished by the 
reporter general of external commerce at Bombay, an average of 1233 man 
(maunds) of opium had been annually brought into Bombay for the purpose 
of export.” This works out to roughly 352 chests (of 140 lbs each).”* Tracing 
the early history of the trade Francis Warden, who as chief secretary to the 
Bombay government had some knowledge of the matter, noted that close 
to 600 chests of the Malwa drug annually found their way to China at the 
turn of the century.” 

The Bengal government jealously guarded its opium monopoly and 
directed Bombay to nip the growing trade in Malwa opium in the bud: 
‘With this view His Excellency in Council desires that the cultivation of 
Poppy may be immediately prohibited within the territories subject to the 
immediate authority of your Government... .’” Accordingly, Bombay 
Regulation I of 1805 prohibited cultivation of poppy throughout the com- 
pany’s territories in Bombay presidency as well as the export of opium 
from Bombay to China.” 

From the moment of the inception of its Malwa opium policy the 
company was confronted with the dilemma of not being a major territorial 
power in western and central India. Unlike Bengal Spium, which was 
produced mainly in areas over which the company ruled directly, almost all 
of Malwa opium was produced outside British ruled territory at this time. 
The acquisition of territory by the British in western India had proceeded 
tardily till the early nineteenth century and it was not until after the Third 


8 For the period prior to 1800 ‘no satisfactory reference’ was reportedly available (Bombay 
Office of reporter general of external commerce, to J.A. Grant, secretary, Bombay Govt., 6 
May 1803, NAI, SRBC, 3/30 June 1803}. 

* Opium in bulk, especially opium intended for export, was reckoned in ‘chests’. The 
weight of Bengal opium chests was based on the Bengal factory man (maund) of 80 Ibs each: 1 
chest = 2 factory man = 160 lbs (72.57 kg) of opium. To begin with Malwa opium chests were 
also presumed to be 160 Ibs. However, by the second decade of the nineteenth century the net 
weight of Malwa opium chests came to be based on the Surat man in use at Bombay: 1 Malwa 
chest = 3.5 Surat man = 140 Ibs (63.50 kg). The Surat man used for opium ranged from 
approximately 40 to 42 ser. In China a frequently used unit for opium was the pecul or picul. 
A pecul was accurately equal to 133.33 Ibs avoirdupois (60.48 kg}, so that’one Malwa chest 
works out to about 1.05 peculs, but in practice calculations proceeded on the assumption that 
a Malwa chest (‘pecul chest’) contained 140 Ibs of opium to allow for wastage. Similarly, in 
terms of Surat man the value of a pecul was 3.401 to 3.571 man of opium. At Ujjain, the 
major wholesale market for Malwa opium during our period, prices were usually quoted by 
the panseri, 4 panseri = 1 man = 20 pakka ser. The opium panseri of Malwa may be regarded 
equal to 10 Ibs. The above conversions are based on various sources, the most useful being: 
NAI, SRBC, 6/3 November 1803; 8/12 November 1819; 14/6 June 1820; 8/14 August 1823; 
18,19/19 June 1823; 32/5 June 1823; 10/15 September 1830; 31/30 November 1830. 

Warden, 1823 Minute. 

e HD, Misc, 271. - 

Royal Commission on Opium, Vol. VI (London, 1895), p. 27; also R. Fergusson, 
Officating Advocate General, Fort William, to H. Mackenzie, Secretary, Govt. of India, 30 
July 1817, NAI, SRBC, 18/8 August 1817. 
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Anglo—Maratha War that further territorial expansion on a large scale took 
place. Even then direct British administrative control did not extend to the 
major opium-yielding areas of western and central India. 

Initially, a few weak efforts were made to prevent opium from reaching a 
port. For instance, in 1812 the petty chiefs of Mahi Kantha in Gujarat were 
prevailed upon to prevent transit of Malwa opium through their territories.” 
This could not have been the cause of much satisfaction, as just a small 
inland area of Gujarat, between Palanpur and Baroda, was closed, pre- 
suming that the Mahi Kantha chiefs were serious about effectively checking 
the transit of Malwa opium through their territories. 

Exports of opium suffered a setback briefly between 1805 and 1809-10, 
which was attributed by Warden partly to restrictive measures, and partly 
to military occupation of Portuguese colonial settlements by the British 
which was an offshoot of the Napoleonic upheaval in Europe.” The Portu- 
guese had been active in fostering the clandestine trade in Malwa opium, 
and had allowed the use of their possessions in western India, particularly 
Daman and Diu, and Macao in China for the purpose.” The Portuguese 
ports were under some pressure during this period. 

Trade in the commodity was soon back on its feet. When the company 
emerged as the paramount power in western India after 1817-18, Malwa 
opium was already well-entrenched. According to Owen it was between 
1814 and 1818 that the competition between the Bengal and Malwa varieties 
in the China market “became critical’. Contemporary official opinion was 
that around 1817 trade in Malwa opium became ‘considerable’,* amount- 
ing “as far as ascertainable’ to 900 chests.” 

The handicap from which the British had hitherto suffered in their effort 
to curb trade in Malwa opium was, as we have already noted, their lack of 
actual political control over any significant part of western and central 
India. This situation was fundamentally altered in 1818. With the large- 
scale acquisitions, following the Third Anglo—Maratha War, having been 
attached to Bombay presidency, restrictions on the cultivation of and trade 
in Malwa opium were sought to be imposed more rigorously. Bombay 
Regulation I of 1818 and a few subsequent steps were aimed at restricting 
cultivation of poppy and checking the smuggling trade more effectively.” 


% Royal Commission on Opium, Vol. VI, p. 28. 

u Warden, 1823 Minute. 

2 Cf. Bombay government to Governor General, 18 July 1805, NAI, SRBC, 5/19 June 
1806; J.F. Pereira, merchant, to Warden, 15 July 1805, NAI, SRBC, 6/19 June 1806; G. 
Clarence-Smith, The Third Portuguese Empire, 1825-1975, Manchester, 1985, p.25. 

D Owen, British Opium Policy, p. 85. 

* Memorandum by J.A. Dunlop, 30 April 1830, NAI, SRBC, 24/7 September 1830. 

3 Warden, 1823 Minute. See also Royal Commission on Opium, Vol. VI, p. 49. 

= Royal Commission on Opium, Vol. VI, p. 52. Cf. also secretary, Bombay Govt., to 
Mackenzie, 24 February 1818, NAI, SRBC, 13/15 May 1818. 
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At this stage the company concentrated on coaxing various Indian-ruled 
states in Gujarat to check the transit of Malwa opium through their 
territories, from the area of production to seaports.” The British appear to 
have been under the impression that by denying Malwa opium a point of 
exit along the Gujarat coast it would be possible to choke the trade in it 
and hence the very production of the item. As new dimensions of the 
problem unfolded, the company became aware of the need to shed all 
notions of easily overcoming the challenge. Sind could still provide an 
outlet to the sea. The routes linking areas of poppy cultivation in western 
and central India with Sind, passing through Mewar, Marwar, Jaisalmer, 
etc., were still open. No agreement pertaining to opium had been entered 
into with rulers of vast stretches of territory in Malwa and Rajasthan. 
Indore, Kota, Gwalior, Ratlam, Jaora, Pratapgarh and Udaipur, to name 
only a few states, were areas where trade in Malwa opium continued to 
flourish. Finally, control over production was virtually non-existent. 

By the second decade of the nineteenth century there was already a 
strong local vested interest in opium production in Malwa. In 1819 British 
officials dealing with the problem conceded that some competition from 
Malwa opium would have to be encountered.” The need for limited 
involvement by the company in trade in opium within Malwa arose from 
this circumstance. 

In a resolution adopted in November 1819, laying down the guidelines of 
this policy, the supreme government argued that by ‘reducing the advantages 
of the illicit trade through an extended supply of the market on more 
moderate terms, the prevention of smuggling will become comparatively 
easy’.” A target of 4000 chests of two factory man each (equal to approx. 
4571 chests of 140 lbs each) was set. These chests were to be auctioned at 
Bombay. Sales commenced in 1821, and from 1823 onwards were held at 
Calcutta as well. 

Late in 1820 an official named James Taylor was sent down to Malwa as 
a deputy opium agent to buy opium on behalf of the company.” These 
purchases were made in a free market, that is, the company did not as yet 
accord to itself the right to exclusively determine the price at which it 
would buy the opium, or even to be sole buyer. This willingness to operate 
in a free market within Malwa was the outcome of a complacency born of 
the belief that a port no longer being available to the commodity, the 
company would be regarded as benefactor in making purchases from 
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opium cultivators, who would be hard-pressed to find a market.” This was 
an underestimation of the potentialities of indigenous enterprise. 

The plan did not work. A large quantity of opium was successfully kept 
out of the company’s reach and purchases were made at prices which were 
far too high in the estimation of the supreme government.” There is little 
doubt that decision makers in Calcutta were wide off the mark on the 
tricky point of prices prevailing in the Malwa market and the possible 
impact of the company’s entry into it as a major buyer. 

The 1819-20 season had not been a favourable one for opium, leading to 
an unprecedented rise in price.” Then by September 1820, as Taylor was to 
learn later on, large quantities of the available supply had been smuggled 
out of Malwa via Rajasthan and Sind.” Representatives of the company 
had a trying time buying stocks for the forthcoming Bombay auction.” In 
order to avoid loss of face, Fort William sent instructions that opium be 
purchased ‘by any means’, even if ‘terms should be such as to hold out no 
prospect of profit on the resale’.* Sales originally scheduled for March 
1821 had to be postponed twice and could only take place at the end of 
May, the total quantity put up for auction, 1600 chests of 140 Ibs each, 
being nowhere near the proposed target.” The 1820-21 season too was far 
from satisfactory. Opium supplies were depleted. In addition the clandestine 
trade was doing well. Official correspondence on Malwa opium becomes 
increasingly preoccupied with the smuggling network by the latter half of 
1822. 

In 1823 changes in the system were decided upon, thus ending one phase 
of Britain’s early Malwa opium policy. The new approach involved arrange- 
ments with rulers of opium-producing states of central India and Rajasthan 
under which the British government of India was to purchase from these 
states a specified quantity of opium annually at a stated price, and not in a 
free market any longer. These states for their part were to limit the 
cultivation of poppy in their respective territories.” 

At the administrative level too there was an important change. Bombay 
had so far overseen the Malwa opium agency. Bengal was visibly annoyed 
over the failure of the Bombay government to protect the company’s 
monopoly. The view of the supreme government was that the ‘injudicious 
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mode, in which the officers under the Bombay Government purchased 
opium has tended to encourage cultivation’.” The Bengal government was 
thus led to taking the concern into their own hands. This despite Bombay’s 
strong protest. A Bengal civilian, Samuel Swinton, was appointed the 
company’s opium agent in Malwa, with headquarters at Indore. He was 
directly answerable to Calcutta, corresponding with the supreme govern- 
ment through the board of customs, salt and opium.” 

There is a little more to this than meets the eye. The importance which a 
relatively junior official like Taylor had suddenly acquired had been causing 
much heartburn at the board of customs, salt and opium. In a note put up 
to the government in February 1823 the board, which had Swinton on it, 
was especially critical of the ‘vast extent of the disbursements’ which 
Taylor had been authorised to make on his ‘individual responsibility’. The 
funds that Taylor had access to (about five and a half million rupees in 
1822-23) almost equalled those disbursed by the board in purchasing the 
whole of the salt and opium investments put together. Members of the 
board impressed upon the governor general the necessity of appointing a 
‘servant of high rank and long-standing’ to the charge.* Thus prompted, 
John Adams the governor general selected Swinton for the job. 

In all fairness to Taylor he managed well enough, given the constraints 
under which he was operating and the fact that there was hardly any 
previous experience to guide him. Swinton with more wide-ranging powers 
and greater political clout fared little better. The merit or otherwise of 
individual colonial officials was incidental to the outcome of the conflict 
between the company and indigenous groups over Malwa opium. 

What has to be appreciated is that historically the balance of forces in 
western and central India was not the same as that which obtained in 
eastern and northern India. Consequently, rather than merely extending 
the Bengal monopoly to western and central India, colonial administrators 
had to continuously modify their strategy vis-a-vis Malwa opium, especially 
during the first three decades of the nineteenth century. The situation with 
which the British had to contend in dealing with the Malwa drug was 
fundamentally different from what had been encountered in the Ganga 
region. It was virtually impossible to impose a policy dictated solely by 
colonial interests due to resistance offered by various indigenous groups 
that participated in setting up the Malwa enterprise. 
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In Malwa poppy is a rabi crop. We also hear of another sowing, in June, 
the yield of which must have been insignificant.“ Poppies of different 
Varieties, such as, red, white, purple/black, etc., may be grown in Malwa 
although, as George Watt points out, precise classification of the Malwa 
types from the point of view of the botanist is not easy. The red variant of 
the white poppy (as distinct from the true red poppy) was the most 
prevalent type in Malwa. Experiments conducted in the 1870s revealed 
that the Malwa poppies were not suited to the Gangetic areas.“ Apparently 
no particular colour was preferred by the poppy cultivators of Malwa in the 
early nineteenth century, ‘white, black and red being indiscriminately 
found in one field’.* Later in the century, poppies with rose and carmine 
flowers came to be regarded as superior to white and vermillion, and 
purple as the most inferior.“ One of the best informed British officials, 
however, referred in 1826 to the ‘white variety’ as the best of those 
cultivated in Malwa by virtue of higher yield of juice.” 

Opium cultivation in Malwa is dependent upon availability of irrigation 
facilities since the crop requires large quantities of water. Poppy must be 
watered at least eight to nine times from the time of sowing to the time of 
harvesting. During the nineteenth century wells were the main source of 
irrigation for opium gardens.* The construction of these wells required a 
large initial outlay. The cost of constructing wells ranged during the 1820s 
from Rs 800-1200 to Rs 1500-2000.” Water was lifted with the aid of 
leather-buckets (charas), of which two could be used at the same time so 
that one well could irrigate about ten bighas of poppy field.* 

Opium production is highly labour intensive. Not surprisingly, poppy 
fields would be located just on the outskirts of the village or qasba. This 
was necessary due to the constant tending which the crop needed and had 
the additional advantage of providing manure.*' The ground had to be 
carefully ploughed and provided with manure. Poppy fields were often 
prepared by sowing hemp (san) which when at its full growth was trodden 
down and ploughed up with the soil. Land which was freshly brought under 
poppy cultivation held forth the prospect of a reasonably good yield only in 
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the third year. Sowing commenced in November and was concluded by 
December. Malwa cultivators planted poppy in the same field as sugarcane 
since both crops require a great deal of water. The two did not interfere 
with each other as poppy was off the ground before sugarcane had attained 
a height of eight inches.” 

Apart from the several waterings already referred to, much weeding and 
loosening of the soil had to be done in the following months. Besides, when 
the plants were five or six inches above the ground they had to be thinned 
to a distance of three inches.” 

As much if not more demanding for the peasant was the extraction of 
opium. This job required considerable expertise. Lack of skill in collecting 
the juice (chik) from poppy capsules could ruin the crop. The peasants of 
Malwa were reputed to have sufficient expertise by the beginning of the 
nineteenth century so that when it was found in Gujarat that ‘unskillful 
management’ by novices ‘in extracting the juice from the pods and pre- 
paring the opium’ was leading to a considerable loss, the ‘assistance of a 
few Experienced Cultivators from Malwa’ was sought.” 

When the pods were ripe between January and early March they were 
punctured with a small trident formed in an instrument of three short 
prongs on blades at a distance of about the fourth of an inch asunder. 
Using this instrument three vertical incisions would be made in the capsules.” 

The practice in Malwa was to divide a field into four parts and take up 
ripe plants of two portions in a single day.“ Since the collection of juice had 
to be preceded by scratching of the capsules the previous evening, on any 
one day juice would be scraped off ripe plants of the first part (which had 
been been operated on the day before), while towards evening incisions 
would be made in ripe plants of the second part to permit collection of their 
juice the next day and so on. The poppies could be punctured three to four 
times for collecting their juice and thus the entire operation had to be 
repeated as many times.” The peasants’ involvement with the manufacture 
of opium did not go beyond collecting the juice. Most of the subsequent 
processing was undertaken after the juice was appropriated from them. 


Tit 


Opium production in Malwa was a small peasant affair. It is this that makes 
the labour put into opium farming so pathetic. In Malwa, as in the Ganga 
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region, Opium production could hardly be regarded as a very profitable 
enterprise for the cultivator.* Malcolm calculated that in a ‘tolerable year’ 
the profit on opium cultivated in five bighas of land would be a mere one 
rupee and ten annas.” 

Precise calculations are not very easy. There is no unanimity on this 
point among British officials who attempted this calculation in the 1820s. 
Estimates ranged from Rs 12.5 per bigha to more than double this figure 
(exclusive of ground rent). It is unlikely that opium could have been 
cultivated for less than Rs 25 a bigha, inclusive of ground rent, with the 
average yield being five ser of raw juice per bigha.® Of this, six rupees 
would on an average have to be spent on watering the field nine times and 
about eight rupees on ploughing and manuring.“ If opium was then sold in 
an unadulterated and crude form remuneration to the peasant would have 
been at the rate of Rs 25-35 per five ser, the price reportedly prevailing at 
the beginning of the second decade of the nineteenth century.* This was 
‘barely sufficient to cover the expense of cultivation’ and would have left 
the peasant ‘seldom any profit but in the other products of the plant’, for 
example, poppy seeds which have culinary use.® 

The peasants rarely disposed their opium directly in the market.” At the 
level of the producer we are not dealing with a true market situation. The 
peasant sold the opium to small traders, moneylenders etc., who had 
provided advances for producing the opium or else had undertaken to meet 
revenue obligations, or simply extended credit. Under the circumstances 
there was considerable scope for coercing the producer. The relation in 
which the peasants stood to the mahajan/trader determined their remuner- 
ation. ~ 

The peasants’ lack of freedom in the matter of growing opium, even 
though returns were not commensurate with labour/costs of production, ts 
underscored by the continuous strain on them to meet demands of the state 
and various intermediaries. Given ‘the continual and irregular demands’ 
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on the ‘Ryuts by Government for cash advances’, peasants were forced to 
seek credit.“ 

B.B. Chaudhuri has suggested with reference to eastern India that here 
opium was relatively more remunerative in instances where cultivators 
were in a position to clandestinely ‘sell part of their production to private 
traders at prices higher than those fixed by the government.“ Evidence 
from Malwa, however, indicates that the absence of a monopoly did not 
necessarily imply complete freedom at the level of the peasant. 

The enormous political authority wielded by big revenue farmers in 
major opium-growing tracts, for example, Appa Gangadhar in Mandsaur 
and Khachrod, the Bhuskute family in Barnagar, or ministers such as 
Tatya Jog at the Holkar court, Gokul Parekh at the Sindia court and Bapu 
Raghunath at Dhar, all of whom had interests in opium,” made the 
producer succumb to pressures both in terms of choice of crop as well as 
extra-economic considerations which bore on procurement prices. At the 
same time the advantage of having a ready market for opium was partly 
nullified, as far as the cultivator was concerned, by the higher rate of land 
tax which poppy attracted. In the Holkar territories the rate for opium, per 
bigha, was five rupees and eight annas; while that for wheat and jowar was 
one rupee and eight annas, per bigha.* In Sindia’s Mandsaur pargana the 
rate was about twelve rupees (or 15 Salimshahi rupees®) a bigha c. 1824 for 
soils of superior quality when sown with poppy in rabi. This would be the 
demand for both kharif and rabi taken together.” 

An expanding market for opium gave revenue farmers in Malwa the 
opportunity to increase rates payable on land on which poppy was cultivated. 
These increases were not necessarily passed on to the state. In Mandsaur 
this was achieved through the device of the ‘dowarrah’ patta wherein the 
rate specified was nominally twelve rupees but it was understood that 
‘every rupee is to be two rupees’, so that the peasant ended up paying 
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twenty four rupees to Appa Gangadhar. The state was credited with twelve 
rupees (if not less), the balance going to Appa Gangadhar. If the land was 
of indifferent quality the patta would be ‘deorah’ or eighteen rupees.” 

In order to enable the peasant to meet his immediate requirements 
village mahajans, banias, sahukars or the gomashtas of revenue farmers 
provided advances against opium.” These advances were offered when the 
poppy plant had attained a certain height, either in cash or in the form of 
grain.” Interest too was realised in the form of opium, though with the 
difference that this opium was appropriated without remuneration. ™ Higher 
opium prices meant little to the peasant. 

From the peasant the opium usually passed into the hands of the village- 
level or small-town petty traders, grain merchants and moneylenders or 
else the local agents of revenue farmers. It was rare indeed for the peasants 
to go and actually sell their produce in the market: ‘Although there be 
some independent cultivators who sell their produce in the markets, yet by 
far the greater part of it passes into the hands of a few opulent sowkars, 
who minister to the urgent wants of the ryot... .’* 

The procurement price of opium was fixed in March-April when the 
yield could be estimated with sufficient accuracy.” Local panchayats of 
sahukars were held around that time of the year. These panchayats laid 
down rates at which opium was to be purchased and those at which it was 
to be resold in the local market, subject to subsequent adjustments depend- 
ing upon the state of the market.” 

Local markets could either be the village hat or small-town mandis at 
Badnawar, Thandla, Malhargarh, Mehidpur, Shajapur, Talen, Gangdhar, 
Manasa, Sawakhera, Jawad, Jiran, Rampura, Bhanpura, Kiampur, Jaora, 
Tal, Mandawal, Nahargarh, Sanjit or Jhalarapatan.” 

The participants at the village hats would have been on-the-spot officials 
of kamavisdars and revenue farmers, local banias and Bohras, petty sahu- 
kars, grain merchants and the few peasants who could manage to put their 
produce on the market for a fairer remuneration. The levying of a tax on 
the sale and purchase of opium in villages where it was produced suggests 
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that trade in the drug at these hats was not altogether negligible. In 
Mandsaur pargana, Sindia’s government charged half a rupee per man of 
opium on all sales at ‘villages where grown’.” 

The small-town sahukars and village banias were not mere intermediaries. 
They played an important role in production by completing the final stage 
in the preparation of opium.” 

We have seen that what the cultivator offered was crude opium in the 
form of raw juice. This juice having been scraped off was placed in vessels 
containing linseed (alsi) oil. The purpose of putting the juice in oil was to 
give it a certain consistency and prevent evaporation.” The tax levied on 
opium marketed in villages is expressed in terms of raw juice.” However, 
before this opium was taken to the large mandis it was condensed by the 
petty traders. Crude opium was removed from the vessels and formed into 
cakes weighing from a fourth of a ser to half a ser.” Opium was allowed to 
lose moisture without being directly exposed to the sun. This was a long- 
drawn process and more so because it tended to be interrupted by the 
monsoon. The task of condensing opium was resumed after the rains till 
which time the leftover juice was allowed to remain in oil. The processing 
of opium could go on almost till October.” Drying resulted in dimunition 
of weight to the extent of about 20 per cent (one-fifth) to 37.5 per cent (six- 
sixteenth).® 

Contracts for opium were entered into with the local petty opium traders 
by the big sahukars resident in prominent commercial centres of Malwa— 
Ujjain, Indore, Barnagar, Ratlam, Mandsaur, Khachrod and Pratapgarh— 
around June every year though actual delivery was to be made in Kartika 
(October-November).™ Thus in any given year opium exported from Malwa 
would be the produce of the previous year’s rabi season, if not older. 
Traders who were in a position to hold on to their stock for some time 
could hope for a higher price, since older opium was considered superior to 
the newer. Ageing caused it to acquire a ‘superior mellowness’ which 
rendered it ‘more palateable to the opium-eaters’.” This does not imply 
that opium could be kept for an indefinite period. Good opium could be 
allowed to age for four years after which it was likely to deteriorate.” 
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For the purpose of trade, in Malwa, opium was classified into three 
grades. The best quality was that of Ujjain and Indore, followed by Ratlam 
opium. The third grade, Pratapgarh opium, was of very inferior quality.” 
Whereas Malwa opium was generally unadulterated, the Pratapgarh variety 
was prone to adulteration. The Indore resident pointed out that opium 
‘which comes from Partaubgarh district is most subject to adulteration, this 
fraud being commonly practiced by the Bagrees, a race of worthless people 
inhabiting those parts’.” Opium was adulterated with flour, catechu or 
dried and powdered opium leaves.” But discovery implied that opium 
would not even fetch a price equivalent to the actual drug content and this 
acted as a deterrent.” It is not clear as to what precisely distinguished 
Ujjain and Indore opium from the Ratlam. 

The big opium dealers of Ujjain, Indore, Barnagar, Mandsaur, Ratlam, 
Pratapgarh and Khachrod bought up opium from producing centres and 
smaller markets. By the 1820s the networks of Bombay, Gujarat and 
Rajasthan opium merchants encompassed the major opium marts of Malwa 
where their gomashtas and dalals procured opium directly from the whole- 
salers. For example, the Bombay merchant Ameechand Sukurchand had 
agents stationed at Barnagar, Khachrod, Mandsaur and Ratlam.” But it is 
doubtful that these merchants had penetrated the local markets or village 
hats. 

The wholesale-opium trade was concentrated in the hands of the Malwa 
sahukars who invariably engaged in large-scale speculation and gambling 
in stocks.” The two favourite forms of speculation and trading in futures 
(satta) which Malwa sahukars indulged in were jullub and cowri satta. 
Jullub was ‘an anticipation of price at certain dates accompanied by unreal 
entries and transfers’. It resembled stock-jobbing with the difference that 
‘the real article is as often given as the difference paid’.* Cowri satta (or 
cowri sath souda) was a similar form of gambling wherein ‘one Soucar, or 
Bunia, giving another, before the harvest a Cowree, as a pledge that he will 
pay him a specific price, at a certain date, for a specific quantity of grain. 
No papers pass; but the grain is entered in the books of both as bought and 
sold. When the period arrives, the parties settle. Sometimes the grain is 


*” J. Dunlop, Collector, Kaira, to Newnham, 25 November 1817, NAI, SRBC, 12/15 May 
1817. 

® Wellesley to Newnham, 20 September 1819, NAI, SRBC, 13/12 November 1819. 

"| Ibid.; DR; Walker to Grant, 24 August 1803, NAI, SRBC, 4/3 November 1803. 

2 DR. 

» Memorandum by Taylor, NAI, SRBC, 10/14 December 1821. © =- 

* Wellesley to Farish, 28 March 1820, NAI, SRBC, 23/6 June 1820; Wellesley to Farish, 24 
September 1820, NAI, SRBC, 14/24 November 1820; Taylor to Flower, 1 July 1822, NAI, 
SRBC, 56/19 September 1822. 

* Notification by Malcolm, 14 September 1820, NAI, SRBC, 14/24 November 1820. 
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given, but the difference is generally paid . . . .* Besides grain, cowri satta 
involved other crops including opium.” 

These sahukars had wide-ranging interests which extended, apart from 
opium, to other commodities such as cotton and grain. Besides, bills of 
exchange were also a lucrative field for them. With their large warehouses 
the big wholesale dealers could keep back-stocks for much longer than the 
petty traders.* It is this group that the British were most wary of and 
sought constantly to exclude from the opium trade. 

Data on the price of opium in local Malwa markets is practically non- 
existent for the pre-1818 period. Our information on the subject is, there- 
fore, limited mainly to the period following the Third Anglo-Maratha War. 
Servants of the company stationed in the area reported in 1818~19 that 
merchants purchased opium at the rate of ‘10-11 rupees the seer expecting 
to realise a profit’.” This price was regarded as unusually high. G. Wellesley 
was of the opinion that ‘the average price may be reckoned at from seven 
to eight rupees the seer’.'° Malcolm, who reported that opium ‘may usually 
be sold to the merchant by the cultivator for eight rupees the seer’, pointed 
out that opium prices were subject to a lot of fluctuation and could rise by 
as much as 100 per cent as a result of ‘bad crops, combined with a gambling 
spirit of speculation amongst the traders, and success in its illicit export- 
ation... .’ He concluded that opium would settle down to a price of 
about 5-6 per ser.” Wellesley, while calculating the cost of procuring 
opium for the Bombay sales, was confident that this could be managed at 
the rate of Rs 5—6 per Surat ser.” 

Fluctuations notwithstanding there was an overall rise in the price of 
opium in Malwa markets during the first-quarter of the nineteenth century. 
More than anything else this suggests tightening of the grip of sahukars 
over Malwa opium. British officials repeatedly talked sei pasa this 
class but realised soon enough that this was easier said than done. 

Pre-1818 figures, unreliable and sketchy as they are, can at best give us a 
very rough idea of prices. H. Munro, custom master of Surat, stated in 
1803 that the price of opium when imported from Malwa ‘is on an average 


% Malcolm, Memoir, Vol. I, pp. 39-40, n; Malcolm to R. Close, Resident, Gwalior, 3 
March 1821, NAI, SRBC, 2/23 April 1821. 

7 Malcolm to Close, 3 March 1821, NAI, SRBC, 2/23 April 1821. 

* Cf. DR. 

® Wellesley to Bombay Govt., 30 July 1819, Maharashtra State Archives, Bombay, Poona 
Letter Books, Diary No. 2/45 (hereafter MSAB, PLB 2/45). 

™ Wellesley to Bombay Govt., 20 September 1819, MSAB, PLB 2/45. 

1 Malcolm, Memoir, Vol. II, p. 77. 

12 Ibid. 

a Wellesley to Bombay Govt., 20 September 1819, NAI, SRBC, 13/12 November 1819. 

'* Cf, Henley to Malcolm, 1 May 1821, NAI, SRBC, 24/15 June 1821. 
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of two years Rs 4-3~80 per pucka seer’. More than a decade later, in 
1817, the average declared value of Malwa opium imported into Bombay 
works out to a little less than four rupees per Surat ser." There was 
considerable variation in this value, for example, the figures for April 1817 . 
place the value of 3 Surat man, 25 ser Malwa opium imported into Bombay 
via Jafarabad (district Amreli, Gujarat) at Rs 688-3-00, or approximately 
five rupees per Surat ser, whereas 3 Surat man of opium imported via 
Thane in November 1817 had a value of Rs 420-000, that is, Rs 3.5 per 
Surat ser.“ One must not overlook the possibility of the declared value 
being deliberately kept low. 

Towards the beginning of the second decade of the nineteenth century, 
with the British becoming increasingly active in the Malwa opium market, 
there was a spurt in opium prices. During the first-quarter of 1820, prices 
ranged between Rs 16-20 the ser in February, Rs 14.5 in March, coming 
down to Rs 11 by the end of March.’” Dangerfield attributed the exorbitant 
prices of February—March 1820 mainly to damage caused by winter frost." 

On the whole prices continued to be high throughout 1820 and 1821. The 
1820-21 poppy yield had also been below expectation. Opium suffered 
from heavy rains at the time of incision." The anticipated shortfall in 
supplies after two consecutive bad seasons was reflected in the high 
prices of 1822 (see Table 1). Prices reached a peak in November 1822 when 
deliveries for contracts entered into during summer were due to take place 
and accounts settled. In the Ujjain market opium was quoted at Rs 96 per 
panseri and Rs 97 in neighbouring Barnagar.'” The’ 1821-22 season itself 
had been good but speculative ventures'set into motion in the early part of 
1822' against the backdrop of limited'stocks,' the success of the clandestine 
trade’ ‘and the upheaval brought about by the entry of the company as a 
major competitor,'did not permit the situation to ease till the end of 
1823.'™ At the close’of 1823, the final ‘season in which Taylor made 
purchases, prices, had Cropped: to’ Rs’ T at t UJ jan 


5 Munro to Grant, 22 September 1803, NAI, SRBC, 11/3 November 1803. 

‘ Calculated from ‘Statement of Opium Imported into Bombay’, Apnl-November 1817, 
NAI, SRBC, 13/27 June 1817; 24/25 July 1817; 20/15 August 1817; 3/26 September 1817; 13/17 
October.1817; 16/21 November 1817; 15/26 December 1817; 22/30 January 1818. 

m Statement from H Shank, Custom Master, Bombay, 30 April 1817, NAI, SRBC, 13/27 
June 1817. 

Statement from Shank, 15 meshes: 1817, NAI, SRBC, 22/30 January 1818 

'® Wellesley to Farish, 15 February 1820; Wellesley to W Chaplin, commissioner, Deccan, 
17 March 1820; Wellesley to Fansh, 28 March 1820, NAI, SRBC, 15, 21 and 23/6 June 1820. 

10 DR. 

n Malcolm to Warden, 16 Apni 1821, NAI, SRBC; 22/15 June 1821. i 

12 Taylor to Flower, 19 November 1822, NAI, SRBC, 44/12 June 1823; also Flower to 
Farish, 8 January 1823, NAI, SRBC, 24/30 January 1823. : 

1D Cf Taylor to Flower, 10 December 1822, NAI, SRBC, 47/12 June 1823; Minute by 
Wellesley, 20 September 1823, NAI, SRBC, 71/17 January 1824. 

'4 Price Current of Opium, Deputy Opium Agent’s Office, Indore, 26 December 1823, 
NAI, SRBC, 78/17 January 1824. 
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Table 1 

Price Current of Opium at Malwa Wholesale Markets, 1821-23 (Hali rupees per panseri) 
Date Ujjain Barnagar Ratlam Mandsaur Khachrod 
14 Dec. 1821 n 72.5 67.5 70 68.8 
19 Nov. 1822 96 97 90 88 84.2 
6 May 1823 94 95 84 856 83.2 
20 May 1823 95 95 88 78.4 83.2 
27 May 1823 93 . 93 86.4 81.6 83.2 
30 Sep. 1823 82 83 72 70.4 72 
26 Dec. 1823 72 72.5 63 , 62 62.4 





Source: Deputy Opium Agent’s Office, Indore, NAI, SRBC, 10/14 December 1821; 44/12 
June 1823; 74/22 May 1823; 34 and 75/5 June 1823; 32 and 33/12 June 1823; 21 and 
22/13 November 1823; 78/17 January 1824. 


As for the quantum of opium handled by the Malwa sahukars, this is the 
most difficult to ascertain. When the British first woke up to the fact of a 
flourishing trade in the drug i in’ Malwa and western India at the turn of the 
century, morii tion available to’ them i in India and China was partial and 


e tigre ee * 


investigation. ‘There“dre ‘fivé ‘colonial officials who’ during C. “1818-1824 
made setious efforts’ to' acquaint themselves with, and influence the ‘working 
‘of Malwa opium ‘ebterprise: ‘John Malcolm; who held general political and 
military charge of Malwa and central India (c. 1818-21); F. Dangerfield 
and’ Jaimes Taylor, ‘both ‘of ‘whom have already been referred to; ‘Gerald 
Wellesley, resident’ at’ Indoré‘ between 1818 ‘and’ 1831; “arid William He enley, 
agéent-to the governor general in eastern’ Malwa’ (c. 1820-23}. $ All of ‘them 
knéwMalwa fairly intimately (with the possible exception of 'Taylot t) and 
came closest to piecing OEE the jigsaw puzzle of Malwa opium. Of 
these ‘Dangerfield {8 the- key’ figure: His ‘lengthy report ‘which’ has been 
frequently alluded’ to‘above is the ‘ sirigle most important document on the 
subject for' the first- “quarter ‘of 'the’nineteenth century. Dangerfield ‘toured 
the‘area ‘extensively ‘and ‘compiled his report on the basis of’ oral testimony 
as well‘as a’ scrutiny of local daftars Much of the data on opium and 
certain! other aspects’ of the economy ‘of Malwa'contained in Malcolm’ S 
Memoir of Central India, was culled from Dangerfield’s réport. " 
Dangerfield made use of land-revenue statistics, which were more easily 
accessible than the bahis of traders, in ‘order ‘to arrive at’ his total for the 
quantity of Malwa’ opium prodiiced ‘i in C: ' 1820. This method is not without 
its constraints, The political instability of.. the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century in the region took its toll,in terms of the quality of 
centralised land revenue records. As: a ‘matter: of fact there Is reason to 
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8 DR. 
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believe that even Mughal arazi measurement had been far from satisfactory 
with respect to Malwa though this area had been annexed early in Akbar’s 
reign.’" 

One suspects that survey and measurement of land under poppy, a crop 
which had grown in importance relatively recently, could not have been 
undertaken systematically in a period when the revenue collection appar- 
atus of the Maratha, Rajput and Pathan states of Malwa were under severe 
strain.” 

And even in areas with more settled conditions there might have been 
cause for peasants and local landholders to conceal the actual area under 
poppy due to the higher rates payable on the crop. Revenue farmers in 
some parts of Malwa reduced the measure of the bigha while recording the 
area under opium so that actual rates payable by the peasant would be 
higher. In Barnagar the bigha was 13 biswa instead of 20; at Khachrod it 
was 18 biswa.”? 

Dangerfield was slightly better informed about western rather than 
eastern Malwa, though he supplied statistics for both parts." His figures 
pertaining to the districts of Vidisha, Sehore, Bhopal, Rajgarh and Shaja- 
pur are not as complete as for the western districts of Malwa. For some of 
these districts estimates of opium cultivation were gathered by Henley and 
are useful for a cross-check of Dangerfield.” Not only was Henley, with 
his headquarters at Sehore, in closer touch with this area but had contri- 
buted in a more substantial way to the pool of information on Malwa 
opium by assembling a committee to analyse costs incurred by opium 
cultivators." 

In preparing Table 2, I have relied mainly on Dangerfield but have 
utilised Henley’s information for a few eastern Malwa parganas. This is not 
much at variance with Dangerfield’s overall picture. Curiously, Dangerfield 
omitted Indore from his list. For Ujjain, he hazards a guess on the basis of 
oral evidence. 

The districts of Mandsaur, Ujjain and Ratlam, in that order, constituted 
the main opium-producing zone of Malwa. In Mandsaur district the Mand- 
saur pargana of Sindia followed by the Garot pargana of Holkar had 9,684 
and 3,560 bighas, respectively, under poppy. This amounts to about 50 per 
cent of the total in Mandsaur district. These two parganas along with 
Sitamau, Malhargarh and Sanjit made southern Mandsaur a crucial opium- 
producing tract. 


16 Cf. Shireen Moosvi, The Economy of the Mughal Empire, c. 1595, Delhi, 1987, p. 145. 

"7 Cf. Jadunath Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, Vol. IV, Calcutta, 1950, passim. 

"8 Swinton to Stewart, 17 February 1826, NAI, SRBC, 12/16 March 1826. 

19 ‘I trust the statement will be found deficient in a few Pergunnahs only on the eastern 
frontier, which time did not admit of my visiting’. DR. 

'® Henley to Malcolm, 13 November 1820, NAI, SRBC, 24/15 June 1821. 

'! See Minute by Wellesley, 20 September 1823, NAI, SRBC, 71/17 January 1824. 
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Table 2 
Area under Poppy in Malwa, c. 1820 


District* Area sown (bigha) 


. Mandsaur 26,301 


1 
2. Ratlam 8,082 
3. Ujjain , 16,417 
4. Dewas 3,078 
5. Dhar 3,747 
6. Shajapur 4,961 
7. Rajgarh 2,972 
8. Vidisha 6,200 
9. Sehore 3,535 
10. Bhopal 160 
11. Jhabua 91 
B. Rajasthan 
1. Jhalawar 3,133 
2. Chittaurgarh 3,770 
C. Unidentified 

(nine parganas) 4,774 


* Present boundaries. 


Some caution needs to be exercised with respect to the figures for 
Ujjain. Sindia’s officials were extremely hostile and according to Danger- 
field’s own admission his figure for Ujjain pargana was not based on 
documentary evidence. Nevertheless the conjecture of 7,000 bighas makes 
Ujjain pargana the second largest opium-producing tract in Malwa, after 
Mandsaur pargana. Both, it may be remarked, were under Sjndia but 
placed under different kamavisdars. Between the two the administration of 
‘Mandsaur was much more stable and had greater continuity in the person 
of Appa Gangadhar.’” 

The total for Ujjain district is 16,417 bighas and for Ratlam 8,082 bighas 
making these two districts respectively the second and third largest pro- 
ducers of opium in Malwa. The three contiguous districts of Mandsaur, 
Ratlam and Ujjain formed the primary opium belt of Malwa. The total 
land under poppy in these three districts alone (50,800 bighas) exceeded 
the total land under Bengal opium around the same time. In 1818, 45,492 
bighas of land in the Ganga region produced opium.” 

Going by Dangerfield, 85,220 bighas was the area under poppy in Malwa 
c. 1820 excluding Indore district (83,901 bighas if Henley’s figures are used 
for the relevant parganas of eastern Malwa).™ Multiplying the sum by 4 ser 


2 Cf. Malcolm to Close, 3 March 1821, NAI, SRBC, 2/23 April 1821. 


3 Tan Chung, ‘Trade triangle’, p. 417, Table 3. 
14 See also Malcolm, Memoir, Vol. I, p. 76 n. 
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(S ser average yield per bigha less 1 ser for 20 per cent dryage) we get 
340,880 ser or 17,044 man, that is, 4869.7 chests." 

The total arrived at in Table 2 is based on the outcome of rabi season 
1819-20 which had not been a particularly successful one for opium. The 
date is not stated explicitly by Dangerfield but is implied in his report. 
Henley specifically refers to the season 1819-20 (fasli 1227). With settled 
conditions and growing demand, in a good season a higher figure could be 
expected. When Taylor drew up a statement on the opium produce of 
Malwa in 1823 he recorded significant increases in area under poppy 
cultivation in most of the parganas for which he had figures.” At a very 
conservative estimate then, no less than 4000-5000 chests of opium would 
have been in the Malwa market in the period following the Third Anglo— 
Maratha War. 


IV 


It did not take long for indigenous entrepreneurs to grasp the significance 
of opium as a commodity of external trade. There is a possibility that some 
of the opium dealers who had been ousted due to the Bengal monopoly 
were on the look out for alternative sources of opium and found in, Malwa 
opium the means to compensate their loss." However, it is much more 
likely that the bulk of the trade in Malwa opium was in the hands of an 
entrenched group. Since the’ Arabian Sea-oriented trade in ‘Malwa’ opium 
was ‘in ‘existence’ mich’ before the British took over’ thé ` opium “trade of 
edstérn India, there must havebeen trading groups in western and central 
India who: could market larger quantities when commerce, in the’ drug 
expanded: ” a A a S 

Ujjain was, to begin with’, thé principal centre for the export trade: ‘One 
may say in fact that the ‘whole exportation trade of Malwa’ opiuni ‘Centres 
directly: or itidirectly in the Metropolis of Oujein’.* A British soldier ‘who 
had spent some time at Ujjain during the last decade‘ of the eighteenth 
century Stated’ that opium ‘traders ‘from different parts of the country’ were 
engaged in’ purchasing opium at Ujjain.” Stewart Gordon commenting on 
this statement feels that : opium was bought at Ujjain mainly by the Bohras 
Wwhose‘network ‘ was the’ mechanism for ‘moving’ goods ‘from Ujjain, as a 
hinteiland, to Burbanpur, as an enifepot’: se * Although even during ‘the 


rye a i Uit Ats Tee 

a This estimated oiie is rather under than, ere Ibid., ee t 
_ Henley to Malcolm, 13 November 1820, NAI, SRBC, 24/15, Sie 1821. ‘ls 

1 “Statement ‘of the number of Beegahs of opium cultivated i in the Pergunmas i in, Malwa’, 
NAI, SRBC, 16/5 Deceinber 1823. 

-8 Cf. Stewart Gordon! ‘Burhanpur: entrepot and hinterland, 1659-1750’, IESHR, XXV 
(4), 1988, p. 437. HER 

23 Wellesley to Bombay Govt., 20° Septeniber 1819, MSAB, PLB 2/45, 

* William Hunter quoted in Gordon, ‘Burhanpur’, p. 436. ae 

i Ibid., p. 437. l _ 
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1820s Bohras were active ‘in this quarter of Hindostan’ particularly at 
Burhanpur where they ‘occupied about 500 of the best houses, being the 
most wealthy of the commercial class’, one must not ignore the eclipse of 
the Agra—Malwa—Burhanpur-Surat route in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, following the decline of the Mughal empire. This route had been 
vital for the long-distance overland links of Surat.” 

Further, since Khandesh had become a part of Bombay province after 
the Third Anglo—Maratha War, it would have been hazardous to conduct 
the opium trade through it once restrictions came into force. A northern 
route lying outside the scope of direct British administrative control was 
preferred. Nevertheless the Bohras, involved as they were in the trade of 
Malwa and central India, had investments in opium. Henley does refer to 
their participation in this trade in eastern Malwa.™ 

The really important dealers whom we hear of in the first-quarter of the 
nineteenth century are Lakshmichand Panjray, Jadonjee Chabeelchand, 
Bhaidas Gokuldas, Ganesdas Kisnaji and Appa Gangadhar. Lakshmichand 
Panjray, ‘Mahajan of Ujjain’, operated with his six or seven brothers. 
The name of this firm appears right at the outset, in 1803, and recurs in 
records down to the middle of the nineteenth century. Bhaidas Gokuldas 
was another ‘great dealer in opium’ at Ujjain as was Jadonjee Chabeel- 
chand.'* Ganesdas Kisnaji was the leading’ éstablishment at Indore. Ganes- 
das’ Kisnaji was the’ name of Tatya Jog Kibe’s pedhi. "Kibe obviously put 
to good ‘advantage his“alliancé witht ‘the’ ‘British authorities as Well as his 
position as'minister'at Holkar’s court in in order to further his bisinéss. ‘It was 

oe únder ‘his ‘fostering care” "that the cultivation : “of opium in the! Indore 
e parganas reportedly went up “in ‘proportion, ‘of 140 to ST betWeen 1820 and 
1825-26. Among his partners Kibe counted ‘Bahadur Mal I Séth, ‘thie ‘Roths- 

child” of Malwa’, who’ ‘dominated ‘ the” opitim ‘tradé ‘at Kota. ‘ise The 1 two 


te Ja G Ti] “gait der ou, UNETE Era r 
mW, Hie 'Easti India Gazetteer, 2 Vols, London, .{828,'Vol. Ih: pi270.0 nance 
™ Cf. Ashin Das Gupta, Indian Merchants and the Decline of Surat, c. 1700-1750, wee 
baden, 1979,-pp. 142M.: Saa? ohe Pl yom ty AU terol e, ai 
=, Henley,.to:Malcolm, 1 May 1821; NAI,:SRBC, 24/15 June'1821ad eae uut e 
5, Walker, to ;Grant, 24 August: 1803, ;NAI, ‘SRBC,1:4/3;-Novemher . 1803; Wellesley 1 to 
Newnham, :20 September 1819, NAI, SRBC, 13/12 November 1819.7)‘ o  itesitte eed 
: 1%, Walker to Grant; 24 August: 1803,;NAI,.SRBC; 4/31 November ‘1803; :M/s' Remington 
Crawford & Co to Warden, 20 January 1821, NAI, SRBC, 4/20 February 1821;.Farish to 
Wellesley, 24. January! 1821; NAI, SRBCO,;119/6: April’ 1821; Jadonjee.Chabeelchand and 
Lakshmichand Panjray to‘Jadonjee Chabeelthand and Lakshmichand: Panjray,: Bombay; 14 
March 1821, translation enclosed in NAI, SRBC,’18/11.May.1821:. een SG teh et 
.% Cf, Tatya Jog to. Wellesley, 24 March 1820 (7); NAI;:SRBC, 23/6 June 1820;‘Memor- 
andum by.Taylor, NÄI; SRBC} 10/14.December.1821;-G:S;:Sardesai, Marathr Riyasat, new 
edition, Bombay, 1992, Vol. VII, pp 306 n, 493 and 497; Raghubir Singh (ed), Malwa ke 
Mahan:Vidroh Kalin. oe (1857-1859) , Sitamat>1986;,p:.196, n 1; Interview; Zamindar, 
1991. , « . roar sei ke “AP a eor ie an” aah Pee eye t 
. ™ Note by ee n.d., NAI, SRBC, 24/22, June 1826;)J. Caulfield, political agent,’ 
Kota, to Swinton, 10 November 1825, NAI, SRBC, 5/8 December 1825; John Phipps,"A' 
Practical Treatise on the China and Eastern Trade . . . etc., Calcutta, 1835, p. 339 n. 
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insurance brokers Poonasah Man Singh and Chaman Singh Hurruckchand, 
both of Indore, too were closely connected with the Malwa opium trade.” 
Besides, we have references to Fateh Chand, ‘an opulent Malwa Sowcar’; 
Nupraje, ‘a Marwar merchant’; Hazari Lall, another ‘Marwari’; and a host 
of traders from Pali (most of whom came to the Mandsaur market to 
purchase opium).'” 

Appa Gangadhar the kamavisdar of opium-rich Mandsaur pargana 
emerges from contemporary records as a significant participant in trade 
apart from being a long-established revenue farmer. In the Sindia scheme 
of things his authority in northern Malwa was virtually absolute. His 
stranglehold over land coupled with his political position furnished Appa 
with the resources necessary for prosecuting his opium enterprise vigorously. 
His range of activities extended to transporting opium clandestinely through 
Rajasthan. He is a somewhat shadowy figure unlike a similar type (port- 
folio capitalist?) Tatya Jog. In fact prior to the mid-1820s the British hardly 
suspected his involvement in opium smuggling. 

As might be expected Marwaris, particularly the powerful Ujjain— 
Barnagar Marwari syndicate, controlled a fair share of the Malwa opium 
trade. Without them and their Rajasthani network it would not have been 
easy to defeat the colonial objective of monopolising Malwa opium. 

We learn of only two names of opium dealers from eastern Malwa, Assa 
Ram Borah of Talen and Birdman (Vardhaman?) and Mansaram of Shujal- 
pur.“ Assa Ram does not strike one as a very big dealer, but Birdman and 
Mansaram, a firm aligned with the British and hence incurring the hostility 
of the indigenous trading community in Sindia’s territories, had their 
dukans in Ujjain, Indore, Barnagar and Mhow and were involved in 
opium, cotton and grain speculation in a big way.'* 

A number of Ahmadabad traders too were engaged in procuring opium 
in Malwa.'* In the first-quarter of the nineteenth century well-known 
Ahmadabad names are Khushal Nihal Chand (probably the same as 


1” Wellesley to Newnham, 20 September 1819, NAI, SRBC, 13/12 November 1819; Tatya 
Jog to Wellesley, 24 Marth 1820 (7), NAI, SRBC, 23/6 June 1820; ‘Memorandum of Opium 
Certificates given by the Resident at Indore’, 4 April 1820, NAI, SRBC, 25/6 June 1820. 

4 Swinton to BCSO, 17 April 1824, NAI, SRBC, 16/14 May 1824; Memorandum by 
Taylor, NAI, SRBC, 10/14 December 1821; Taylor to Mackenzie, 4 April 1823, NAI, SRBC, 
41/12 June 1823. 

u Malcolm to Close, 3 March 1821, NAI, SRBC, 2/23 April 1821; Henley to Malcolm, 22 
April 1821 and Malcolm to Henley, 27 April 1821, NAI, SRBC, 23/15 June 1821; Henley to 
Malcolm, 13 November 1820 and 1 May 1821, NAI, SRBC, 24/15 June 1820. 

12 Letter from Dookan of Birdman and Munseram at Oujein to their Dookan in Sir John 
Malcolm’s Camp, 26 February 1821. and Malcolm to Close, 3 March 1821, NAI, SRBC, 2/23 
April 1821. 

43 In 1819 the Collector of Ahmadabad had pointed out that Gujarat merchants involved in 
the opium trade who had initially acted as agents of the Bombay merchants had lately taken to 
trading on their own account. Dunlop to Newnham, 1 November 1891, NAI, SRBC, 8/7 
January 1820. 
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‘Khusiljee’ =? Khushalji, the ‘principal opium agent’ in Gujarat) and 
Karamchand Dhongershee. Both these traders worked in close alliance. 

There was a private European firm in Ahmadabad, Gilder and De 
Souza, which bought opium in sufficiently large quantities as to cause an 
upset in the Ratlam market in 1820. 

Apart from the Ahmadabad sahukars there were other Gujarati traders 
too carrying on the trade at Surat, Cambay, Jambusar, Baroda etc. It is, 
however, not always easy to make out whether they belong to Gujarat or 
are merely operating in Gujarat. Reference may also be made to Dayaram 
Dulobha and Ramachand Hurruckchand,™ both of Daman, not to forget 
the petty merchants active on the border between Gujarat and Malwa, 
e.g., at Kapadvanj and Vadasinor (district Kheda, Gujarat) and Limdi 
(district Panch Mahal, Gujarat). 

At the Bombay end, a growing number of indigenous merchants together 
with Portuguese and private British traders provided the link between 
Malwa and China. Some of the indigenous Bombay firms we hear of in the 
first-quarter of the century are those of Agha Mohammad Suastry, Amee- 
chand Sukurchand, Cursetjee Ardaseer, Cursetjee Cowasjee, Framjee 
Cowasjee, Hormasjee Dorabjee, Jamsetji Jejeebhoy, Madowdass Ran- 
sordass, Motichand Amichand, Mohammad Ali Rogay and Nanjee Sescurn. 
Most of these, it should be kept in mind, were at the forefront of the 
Bombay shipping industry as well. 

Other than Indian firms, many of the well-known private British firms of 
Bombay had stakes in Malwa opium. The two most important were Reming- 
ton, Crawford and Co., and Forbes and Co. Besides, T. Crawford; Alex- 
ander Mackintosh and Co.; Leckie and Co.; W. Nicol; and Ritchie Stewart 
and Co. were also engaged in the opium trade. Of the Portuguese, Roger 
de Faria and J.F. Pereira were the most prominent dealers. 

The Bombay traders, both Indian and foreign, usually effected their 
purchases through the medium of Malwa or Gujarat dealers: Hormasjee 
Dorabjee through Jadonjee Chabeelchand: Agha Mohammad Suastry 
through Ramachand Hurruckchand; Remington, Crawford and Co. through 
Jadonjee Chabeelchand, Lakshmichand Panjray, Bhaidas Gokuldas etc. 


4 ‘Statement of Opium Exported from Port of Cambay’, enclosed in Dunlop to Newnham, 
25 November 1817, NAI, SRBC, 12/15 May 1818; Petition of Karamchand Dhongershee and 
Khushaldas Nalchand, 14 March 1818, NAI, SRBC, 10/14 December 1821; Taylor to Flower, 
28 June 1822, NAI, SRBC, 56/19 September 1822. See also Walker to Grant, 24 August 1803, 
NAI, SRBC, 4/3 November 1803. 

“3 Dunlop to Malcolm, 29 May 1820 and Wellesley to Farish, 6 June 1820, NAI, SRBC, 
14/13 October 1820. 

u W., Clarke, envoy to Goa, to J. Duncan, Governor, Bombay, 26 June 1805, NAI, 
SRBC, 25/26 July 1815; J.F. Pereira to Warden, 15 July 1805, NAI, SRBC, 6/19 June 1806; 
_ Bombay Govt. Resolution, 16 April 1818, NAI, SRBC, 19/23 July 1819; Appa Ragoonath 

(Mahim?) to Saville Marrott (Thane?), 25 June 1822, NAI, SRBC, 58/19 September 1822. 
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Only Ameechand Sukurchand had his own gomashta, Munachand Hur- 
ruckchand, stationed in Malwa. Munachand Hurruckchand with other 
agents of Ameechand Sukurchand who had been sent to Barnagar, Ratlam, 
Mandsaur and Khachrod were supposed to directly procure the drug from 
these marts. After 1821, Bombay opium dealers got some of their supplies 
from the company’s sales at Bombay.” 

Once opium had been purchased in Malwa it had to be conveyed to some 
port. Care had to be taken to avoid British territory and evade British 
restrictions in transporting it from the interior to the sea. Till 1817-18 
opium could be safely sent from Ratlam or Ujjain to Gujarat via Dohad, 
Godhra or Kapadvanj. From here it proceeded to transit points lying in the 
present-day Gujarat districts of Banas Kantha (mainly Radhanpur and 
Palanpur) or Mahesana (mainly Patan) and thence to the coast.’* 

By the 1820s growing colonial intervention tilted the balance in favour of 
a route lying further north, passing through Rajasthan and Sind. This route 
though longer rendered detection difficult and enabled the Rajasthani 
traders to make optimum use of their local connections and resources. On 
leaving Malwa, opium moved towards Rajasthan where Pali became an 
important link in the chain. The route probably was through Chittaurgarh, 
then across the Banas river to Gangapur and Raipur (district Bhilwara), 
Deogarh, Pali. From Pali opium was taken to Karachi in Sind via Jodhpur, 
Pokaran and Jaisalmer.” Under the Mughals the route from Jaisalmer to 
Thatta was a well-traversed one, particularly since it was difficult to reach 
Sind from Gujarat skirting the Rann. Opium from Maiwa would, in its 
passage to Sind, have proceeded along a familiar path. By the 1820s Thatta 
itself was in decay, but Karachi port near it had gained in prominence 
under the Talpur Mirs. 

Before the British began imposing restrictions on the export of Malwa 
opium a number of ports on the western coast were used for the opium 
trade. These included Surat, Jambusar, Bharuch, Cambay, Bhavnagar, 


4’ The above discussion on Bombay opium firms is based on: Jadonjee Chabeelchand 
(Indore) to Jadonjee Chabeelchand (Bombay), 16 February 1821, enclosed in NAI, SRBC, 
16/11 May 1821; Jadonjee Chabeelchand and Lakshmichand Panjray to Jadonjee Chabeel- 
chand and Lakshmichand Panjray (Bombay), 14 March 1821, NAI, SRBC, 18/11 May 1821; 
Memorandum by Taylor, NAI, SRBC, 10/14 December 1821; Ragoonath to Marrott, 25 June 
and 15 July 1822, NAI, SRBC, 58/19 September 1822; Taylor to Flower, 28 June 1822, NAI, 
SRBC, 56/19 September 1822; Petition of Opium Merchants, 22 September 1823, NAI, 
SRBC, 30/20 November 1823; List of Purchasers of Opium, March 1824, NAI, SRBC, 17/9 
July 1824; Amar Farocqui, ‘Development of Capitalism in Early Nineteenth Century Bombay’, 
unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, Department of History, University of Delhi, 1989, Chapter IV. 

H3 Cf. Dunlop to Newnham, 25 November 1817, NAI, SRBC, 12/15 May 1818 and 
Malcolm to Newnham, 26 June 1818, NAI, SRBC, 12/14 August 1818. 

1 Bombay Govt., to Mackenzie, 17 November 1821, NAI, SRBC, 8/14 December 1821; 
Farish to Mackenzie, 27 February 1822, NAI, SRBC, 28/10 April 1822; Taylor to Flower, 22 
August 1822, NAI, SRBC, 44/12 June 1823; Swinton to BCSO, 8 July 1824, NAI, SRBC, 
15/13 August 1824. 
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Diu, Goa, etc. Of these the Gujarat ports of Surat, Jambusar and Bharuch 
handled a large proportion of the Malwa export trade.” 

The British occupation of Jambusar in 1817 had pushed the trade to 
Cambay. Neighbouring Surat would not have been a good choice given 
British control over that port dating back to the eighteenth century. Opium 
could reach Cambay from Malwa moving through Godhra, Padra, and 
then along the Mahi to Cambay. After 1819 when the British tightened the 
screws on the nawab of Cambay, Jafarabad lying south of Bhavnagar in the 
gulf of Cambay and the Kachchh port of Lakhpat Bandar (Kori Creek) 
briefly became principal points of exit.’ Eventualy during the 1820s the 
Portuguese seduced this trade to Daman which became the biggest entrepot 
in western India for exporting smuggled Malwa opium to China. 

The adeptness shown by indigenous opium enterprise in western and 
central India in creating a viable alternative commercial base for itself 
deterred the East India Company from arbitrarily deciding on an opium 
policy for Malwa. A set of favourable circumstances provided opportunities 
which Indian businessmen were quick to seize upon: the possibility of 
producing in this region an item of trade—opium—the demand for which 
was constantly expanding; and the relatively late establishment of British 
rule in this region as compared to, say, Bihar, Bengal, etc. Ultimately it 
was the ingenuity of the Indian traders that helped them get the better of 
colonial intervention. Gradually after having conducted, and not succeeded 
with, various experiments during the 1820s, official thinking on the matter 
veered round to the view that private indigenous enterprise in the com- 
modity would have to be tolerated. Indigenous Malwa opium enterprise 
thus became a critical factor in redefining the balance of forces in western 
and central India during the colonial period. 


_ ™® Walker to Grant, 24 August 1803, NAI, SRBC, 4/3 November 1803; Munro to Grant, 27 

August 1803, NAI, SRBC, 6/3 November 1803; Clarke to Duncan, 26 June 1805, NAI, 
SRBC, 25/26 July 1815; Bombay Govt. to Wellesley, Governor General, NAI, SRBC, 8/19 
June 1806; Carnac, Resident, Baroda, to Bombay Govt., 13 March 1818, NAI, SRBC, 16/23 
July 1819; Dunlop to Newnham, 1 November 1819, NAI, SRBC, 8/7 January 1820. 

51 Dunlop to Newnham, 25 November 1817, NAI, SRBC, 12/15 May 1818; Robertson to 
Bombay Govt., 9 March 1818, NAI, SRBC, 16/23 July 1819; S. Marriott, Collector, northern 
Konkan, to Bombay Govt., 8 April 1818, NAI, SRBC, 17/23 July 1819; Dunlop to Newnham, 
1 November 1819, NAI, SRBC, 8/7 January 1820; Memorandum by Dunlop, 30 April 1830, 
NAI, SRBC, 24/7 September 1830. (Padra, district Vadodara, Gujarat). 
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The persecution of Ramanuja by a Chola king is a controversial and 
enigmatic event in south Indian political and religious history. The hagio- 
graphical texts themselves -do not identify the king by name, but many 
studies suggest that Kulottunga I was probably the king involved in this 
persecution.’ Hagiographical texts and Koil Olugu, the Srirangam temple 
chronicle, all portray Kulottunga I as a fanatical Saiva and the persecution 


! V.N. Hari Rao, History of Srirangam Temple, Tirupati, 1976 (henceforth History of 
Srirangam). pp. 59-61. 
N. Jagadeesan, History of Srivaishnavism in the Tamil Country (Post Ramanuja); Madurai, 
1977 (henceforth History of Srivaishnavisrn). pp. 280-92. Jagadeesan offers a good review of 
scholarly opinions on this subject. 
R. Nagaswamy, Srirangam Temple Under Kulottunga I. in Studies in Ancient Tamil Law and 
Society, Madras, 1978 (henceforth Studies), pp. 67-74. Nagaswamy, while arguing that 
Pastas I was the king involved in the persecution, cites many of his benefactions to the 

sp 5 temple and urges that the whole incident be viewed critically. 
lugus are temple records of procedures, registers of endowments, priesthood and duties 

_ of temple servants. Both Srirangam and Tirupati temples have maintained such records 
known as Koil Olugu and Tirumalat Olugu respectively. Hari Rao, who has translated Koil 
Olugu into English, feels that Koil Olugu could have commenced after Ramanuja’s death: 
The Olugu has jumbled a few events and has not recorded them-in proper chronological 
order. Hari Rao explains this as due to ‘constant resuscitation of the original due to the 
vicissitudes of history and the imperfections and shortcomings of the scribes’. Koil Olugu, 
though it suffers many interpolations, ‘maintains a fairly correct sequence of events while 
dealing with the Vijayanagara period and after’. In spite of its imperfections Koil Olugu is still 
held as a ‘valuable source book for the history of the Srirangam temple’; Hari Rao, History of 
Srirangam, 1976, PP. 6-7. 


f 


* I wish to thank S. Ambirajan, R. Rajagopalan, K.V. Raman and N. Veeraraghavan for 
their valuable suggestions. I also thank the referee for bis comments on the earlier draft of this 
paper. 

The earlier version of this paper was presented in the Nilakanta Sastri Centenary Celebration 
Seminar at Madras, 1992. 
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. as religious in nature.’ This paper relates Ramanuja’s persecution to the 
political and cultural milieu of Srirangam temple. Srirangam temple was in 
the thick of affairs and what was a local strife grew to be a major political 
crisis, involving Ramanuja and Kulottunga I. | 

A few scholars have invoked the legitimation theory to portray Rama- 
nuja’s persecution as an act of religious fanaticism. Their arguments have 
been that like all the Chola rulers, Kulottunga I too had insisted on Saiva 
theology and supremacy to legitimise his rule, and hence Ramanuja’s claim 
of Vaisnava supremacy was perceived as a threat to the king’s authority. 
The legitimation of monarchy is not an exclusive tradition of Saiva theology. 
The concept of divine kingship was based on sastric principles as enunciated 
in earlier dharmasutras and later dharmasastra texts. Saiva arid Vaisnava 
theologies are both based on these texts and both have acknowledged and 
legitimised monarchy. In fact, as Burton Stein observes, the avatara con- 
cept which was prevalent in Vaisnavism ‘provided a conceptual model for 
the sacral transformation of human kings to divinity in medieval south 
Indian kingship’.* There is no evidence to suggest that Vaisnavism subverted 
or even attempted to subvert the authority of the king. On the other hand, 
it was more vocal in emphasising the divinity of the kingship. Nothing 
could be more explicit than Nammalvar’s hymn tiruvudai manarai kanil 
tirumalai kanden, which crudely translated reads ‘In the king I see lord 
Visnu’. Vaisnavism and Saivism coexisted before as well as after the 
Kulottunga I period. If the claim by Vaisnavas of the supremacy of Visnu is 
to be considered as a threat to Chola legitimacy, one would expect Chola 
as well as Vaisnava history to be littered with acts of persecution, which 
was not the case. Instead, except for this incident involving Ramanuja, 
there is no record of other acharyas being persecuted nor of Visnu temples 
being disturbed. In fact, the hagiographical texts portray Yamunacharya, 
the acharya preceding Ramanuja, as a person with favourable and close © 
connections with the Chola king.* One of the beneficiaries of Ramanuja’s 
persecution was the local, orthodox Vaikhanasa group who also held Visnu 


? Pinbalagiya Perumal Jiyar Arayirappadi Guruparampargprabhavam, Puthur, 1975, pp. 
239-41 & 255-57. Brahmatantra Swatantra Jiyar, Muvairapadi Guruparamparaprabhavam 
(Vatakalai Sampradaya), Madras, 1968, pp. 112-13 and 117; Koil Olugu, The Chronicle of the 
Srirangam temple with Historical Notes, translated and edited by V.N. Hari Rao, Madras, 
1961 (henceforth K.O.). pp. 104-7. 

s Burton Stein has discussed the roots of the divinity of kings citing the Dharmasastras of 
Manu and Narada as well as vedic rituals in support, as also other secondary sources; Burton 
Stein, Peasant, State and Society in Medieval South India, Delbi, 1985 (henceforth Peasant in 
South India). pp. 274-80. 

. ‘% Tiruvaimoli 4-4-8. Nalayira Divya Prabhandam, edited by ‘Mayilai’ Madhavadasan, 

Madras, 1962. 

* Hagiographical accounts mention that the king gifted Yamunacharya certain territories in 


appreciation of cane enemas K.O., p. 39; i ae Guruparamparaprabhavam, p. 
130-32. 
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to be the supreme authority. The persecution, thus, cannot be taken as a 
conflict of theologies vis-a-vis the legitimation of Chola rule. Though 
Kulottunga’s affiliation to Saivism is well-known through his many endow- 
ments and titles, such as Tirunirruc-Colan, his patronage of many Visnu 
temples’ and titles, such as Raja Narayanan’, are inconsistent with his 
alleged fanatical behaviour. 

Some scholars have attempted to explain this incident as a ‘personal 
feud” between Ramanuja and Kulottunga I. Hari Rao, on the other hand 
feels that Ramanuja left Srirangam of his own accord.” These interpretations 
are not supported either by historical arguments or by religious hagio- 
graphies. Other scholars, aware of the difficulty in associating Kulottunga I 
with the persecution of Ramanuja have identified Kulottunga II as the 
persecutor. The literary accounts describing Kulottunga II’s religious zeal 
and fanaticism" apparently support this hypothesis. However, the accepted 
period of Ramanuja, that is a.D. 1017-1137, has to be stretched to A.D. 
1157 to accommodate Kulottunga II.” This gives Ramanuja a good 140 
years of life! Only Kulottunga I could have been the contemporary of 
Ramanuja. The earlier studies have viewed the persecution in isolation and 
have not related it to Srirangam temple politics. The first section of this 
paper discusses Ramanuja’s association with Srirangam temple and the 
second section focuses on the politics of persecution. 


I 
Temple Administration 


By the tenth century A.D., the temples of Tamil Nadu were not mere places 
of religious importance. They had come to occupy a crucial position in the 
socio-political structure of the society, In the bhakti period (sixth to ninth 
century A.D.) and after, the temple was perceived as the representation of 


7 Rajagopalaswamy temple at Mannargudi is known as Kulottungachola Vinnagar after 
Kulottunga I; South Indian Inscriptions (S.1.I.) Vol. VI (57). His confidants and generals, 
such as Vanadhiraja, Naralokavira actively patronised Visnu temples; S.I.J. Vol. XXIV (60); 
K.V. Raman, Sri Varadarajaswami Temple—Kanchi, New Delhi, 1975. pp. 13-14. 

' S.I.I. Vol. I, p. 59. 

? Jagadeesan, History of Snvaishnavism. p. 288. 

10 Hari Rao suggests that Ramanuja, after hearing that Kurattalvan was persecuted, left 
Srirangam on his own accord. Hari Rao, however, doubts the hagiographical references to 
’ Kurattalvan’s blindness; Hari Rao, History of Srirangam, pp. 59-61. ‘ 

n Kulottunga Colan Ula mentions that Kulottunga II removed the Govindaraja icon at 
Chidambaram and threw it into the sea; Kulottunga Colan Ula, verse 38-39, New Century 
" Book House edition, Madras, 1985. Takkayagaparani, verse 777, U.V. Swaminathan Iyer 
Library edition, Madras, 1960. 

2 T.V. Sadasiva Pandarattar, Pirkala Solar Sarittiram, part 1, Annamalainagar, 1951, 
pp. 111-12. B.R. Gopal, Sri Ramanuja in Karnataka, Delhi, 1989 (henceforth Rarnanuja in 
Karnataka). 
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vedic truths. Temple building and temple worship were considered highly 
meritorious and rewarding, like vedic sacrifices. Temples were accessible 
to more people than were vedic rituals. Larger participation in temple 
“worship, political stability followed by agricultural expansion, and the 
emergence of many individual landowners (who in turn became the new 
patrons), provided the necessary resource base for temple activities.” The 
temple functioned as educational centre, bank, repository of-fine arts, 
employer, and so on. 

In the Chola period, temples were administered by the sabha and other 
village assemblies. Sabhas were village assemblies with predominantly 
Brahmin landlords administering brahmadeyas or Brahmin villages. There 
were also temples controlled by merchant guilds and larger nadu assemblies 
(the nadu was a territorial unit comprising many villages). The village 
assemblies created variyams for separate committees to look after temple 
administration The members of the variyams (all honorary posts) were 
either hereditary or elected by the assemblies. The assemblies on their 
part, ensured that the members had adequate qualification for the post.” 
By the end of the twelfth century, temples had developed an independent 
system to receive and manage the funds on their own.” 

The king was often the largest donor and the principal patron of temples. 
His role in the temple administration was often active; the temple could 
not have sustained and managed its rights and resources without active 
state support. George Spencer’s work explains in detail the involvement of 
Raja Raja I in temple affairs.'® 


Srirangam Temple Administration ie 


Temples such as Srirangam and Chidambaram were controlled by influ- 
ential and powerful local communities. In Srirangam the temple services 
were rendered by five groups known as kottus. They were kovanavar or 
ascetics or religious leaders, kodavar or pot bearers, Koduvaleduppar or 
sword bearers, paduvar or the singers and talaiyiduvar or the providers of 
leaves.” Koil Olugu mentions that this group structure existed even before 
Tirumangaialvar’s period (eighth century)." The earlier inscriptions of 
Srirangam temple do not mention either the kottus or the variyarns taking 
care of temple administration. The earliest mention of the kottus as described 


2 For further details on the agricultural expansion and proliferation of temples and brah- 
madeyas see: Stein, Peasant in South India. 
H Nagaswamy, Studies, pp. 135—40. 
5 Stein, Peasant in South India, p. 153. 
_ '* George Spencer, ‘Royal Initiative Under Raja I’, IESHR, Vol. VIII (4) (1970), 
pp. 431-42. 
” Hari Rao, History of Srirangam. p. 236. 
€ K.O. p. 47. 
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by the chronicle occurs only in the Pandian period (a.D. 1261)." The first 
mention of Vaisnava variyams or Vaisnava committees of administration 
along with the sri bhandara variyams is found in the inscriptions of the 
Kulottunga I period.” These two committees were intended to assist the 
srikaryam or the person in charge of all temple activities. The administrative 
structure of the Srirangam temple, as recorded by the Olugu and the 
hagiographies, is not attested by the Chola inscriptions, but it is mentioned 
in the Pandian inscriptions. This suggests that the administrative structure 
was not independent in the Chola period, though the Olugu and other 
hagiographies record otherwise. 


Ramanuja and Srirangam Temple Administration 


Ramanuja was born in Sriperumbudur in A.D. 1017 and at a young age 
went to Kanchipuram to study under Yadavaprakasa, a follower of Advaita 
philosophy. Very shortly, however, Ramanuja developed differences of 
opinion with his teacher on the interpretation of vedic texts. Eventually 
Ramanuja left him and dedicated himself to the services of Lord Varadaraja 
at Kanchipuram. Ramanuja’s fame as an exponent of philosophy came to 
the notice of Yamunacharya based at Srirangam. Yamunacharya, like his 
grandfather Nathamuni, was committed to the propagation of Visistadvaita 
philosophy in the light of the Pancharatra agamas” and alvar hymns.” 
Yamunacharya was impressed with the intelligence and devotion of Rama- 
nuja and wanted him to take charge of the mutt after him, Before coming 
to Srirangam, Ramanuja renounced his family and took sanyasa. Fventually 
Ramanuja took charge of the mutt and the temple affairs as Yamunacharya 
had wished. 

When Ramanuja took it over, the Srirangam temple was already a large 
structural complex. Early inscriptions show that the Srirangam temple had 
been endowed, through the sabha, with large amounts of gifts in the form 
of gold, jewels and lands.” By the twelfth century, gifts were endowed to 
the temple directly rather than being channelled through the sabha. The 
temple by this time had developed a system for receiving and managing its 
endowments.” However, over the years the administration of the temple’s 
resources had become lax, resulting in loss of revenue. One of Ramanuja’s 


S.LI Vol. XXIV (203). 

* S.I.I. Vol. XXIV (29). 

7 Agamas are liturgical texts; each sect has its own agamas. Various aspects of the 
Vaisnava agamas are described later in the article i ` 

2 Alvars are the Vaisnava saints, who lived between the fifth and ninth centuries A.D. The 
hymns of the alvars were collected by Nathamuni in Nalayira Divya Prabhandam. 

3 The earhest inscription referring to gifts to the Srirangam temple is datable to the Aditya 
I period, 871-907 a.D., S.L.I., Vol. XXIV (2). 

* Stein, Peasant in South India, p. 153 
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immediate concerns was to prevent the misappropriation of temple. 


resources.” As a first step, Ramanuja appointed Srivaisnavas from outside 
Srirangam, also known as Tiruppatiyar, to important posts; similarly he 
assigned important positions to his disciples so that the temple’s monetary 
resources would be under his exclusive control. He appointed one of his 
disciples, Kurattalvan, to organise religious codes and another disciple 
Mudaliyandan, to exercise control over the inner organisation of the Sri- 
rangam temple. Ramanuja then added five more kottus to the existing five 
to organise the temple work. He delegated work, ‘responsibilities and 
disbursements to all the kottus, in detail’.* T 
Ramaniuja placed the tiruppatiyar kottu as the foremost group among the 
_ten. In this process Ramanuja replaced the hitherto dominant ascetic 
kovanavar with his householder-disciple and relative, Mudaliyandan, whom 
he appointed as the senapati durantara, chief superintendent of temple 
servants. But when Ramanuja wanted to appoint a Srivaisnava Brahmin as 
a temple accountant in place of a person from the traditional Velalar caste 
he faced resistance and was reminded of the tradition. Ramanuja had 
to appoint a Velalar as the temple accountant (koil kanakkan) and made his 
disciple, Kiranur Kilavan as an overseer (stala samprati). It appears that 
Koil Olugu underplays the resistance faced by Ramanuja in his move to 
change the accountant. Ramanuja obviously did not find it easy to imple- 
ment reforms in the temple administration. For instance, Koil Olugu and 
Guruparamparai describe an attempt by a temple servant to poison him. 
After this incident Ramanuja left Srirangam for Tiruvellarai, where he 
lived for two years. Even after his return to Srirangam, he had to be 
careful. Indeed Kidambi Acchan, Ramanuja’s trusted disciple and relative, 


was appointed as his cook to protect him from possible attempts on his 


life.” 
Ramanuja’s Reforms and the Srirangam Temple Tradition 


Ramanuja also decided to introduce revolutionary changes in the conduct 
of the temple rituals. Vaisnava temples can be broadly classified into two 
categories based on the agamas or liturgical texts they follow. They are 
Vaikhanasa and Pancharatra. Vaikhanasa is believed to-be older than 
Pancharatra. Those who follow the Vaikhanasa agama use vedic mantras, 


they are hereditary temple priests and so do not require any special 


initiation. Pancharatra on the other hand has both vedic and tantric mantras 


3 K.O., p. 44. 

% Jbid.; Ramanuja’s reforms vis-à-vis Srirangam temple and the administrative structure 
are discussed in detail in Koil Olugu. pp. 41-100. This section also details the duties of the 
various kottus. 


7 K.O., pp. 44-45; Arayirappadi Guruparamparaprabhavam by Pinbalagiya Perumal Jiyar, 


Puthur, 1975, pp. 202-3. 
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and by proper initiation any Brahmin could become a temple priest. 
According to Pancharatra, women and Sudras after proper initiation can 
perform the svaratha or household puja (worship). This is not prescribed . 
by Vaikhanasa. Only Pancharatra accommodates hymns composed in Tamil 
and also provides for the deification of the alvars. In short, Pancharatra 
could be viewed as more liberal than Vaikhanasa.* Ramanuja was influ- 
enced by Pancharatra ideals which suited his liberal and reformist outiook. 

Before Yamunacharya, Pancharatras were considered as heretic and the 
Pancharatra agama was considered as anti-vedic by the other schools of 
thought.” Yamunacharya, through his work Agamapramanya established 
that Pancharatra was not anti-vedic and also that it was equal to the Vedas 
in all respects. This debate on the status of Pancharatra seems to have 
continued until the fourteenth century and after. Vaikhanasa’s authority 
was not questioned because of its explicit affiliation to Vedas. The inscrip- 
tions of Tamil Nadu refer only to Vaikhanasa and not Pancharatra. It is 
possible that the undoubted vedic authority of Vaikhanasa found sanction 
and royal support, because the king was considered as the protector of 
dharma. Significantly, even today a large number of temples are controlled 
by Vaikhanasa priests. 

It seems that Srirangam temple was time and again appropriated by the 
Vaikhanasa priests.” When Ramanuja took over Srirangam mutt and the 
temple affairs, he restored the Pancharatra tradition,” and priests following 
the Vaikhanasa system were divested of their rights. The move to change 
the mode of worship would have been traumatic; the losing group must 
have resisted the change. One may have to read between the lines of the 
chronicles to comprehend what actually happened. An incident involving 
Ramanuja and Periya Koil Nambi is interesting in this context. Nambi who 
was the chief priest of the temple at this time did not admire Ramanuja, 
and obstructed his attempts to reform temple affairs. However, he seems 
to have changed his mind and accepted Ramanuja as his preceptor. Koil 
Olugu does not explain in detail the events which made Periya Koil Nambi 
accept Ramanuja as his guru, but simply ascribes it to divine intervention. 
The real reason perhaps is very different and very mundane. When Periya 


* For further details on the Pancharatra and Vaikhanasa agamic doctrines and the differ- 
ences between the two, see V. Vardachari, Agarnas and South Indian Vaisnavism, Madras, 
1982. 

» ‘Mimamsa of Bhatta and Prabhakara school, the Advaitins and Naiyayikas’ condemned 
Pancharatra as anti-vedic. Yarnuna’s Agamapramanya, Text and Translation by J.A.D. Van 
Buitenen, Madras, 1972. pp. 1-42. 

» Koil Olugu refers to Manakkal Nambi and Uyyakondar’s efforts to restore Srirangam 
temple to the Pancharatra tradition. This was possible only during Yamunacharya’s period. 
Immediately after Yamunacharya’s death, the Srirangam temple was probably appropriated 
by the Vaikhanasa priests. It is important to note that Ramanuja did not succeed Yamunacharya 
immediately. : 

3! Hari Rao, History of Srirangam, p. 56. 
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Koil Nambi’s mother died, the mudalis or Vaisnava preceptors refused to 
officiate at the death ceremony and only Kurattalvan, Ramanuja’s trusted 
disciple, did so at Ramanuja’s behest. Periya Koil Nambi in turn gave his 
rights of temple puja as a gift to Kurattalvan in the presence of Ramanuja.”® 
This transfer of rights by Periya Koil Nambi could be viewed as being close 
to coercion. It is possible that the mudalis’ were not acting on their own, 
but were merely playing their part in a. game orchestrated by Ramanuja to 
reform the temple affairs. 

Yet another reform may have antagonised the orthodox priest group. 
Ramanuja brought the sattada Srivaisnavas who were non-Brahmins into 
the temple service. They were organised into ten kottus like their Brahmin 
counterparts and performed various temple activities. The Velala kortu 
measured the grain in the temple granary, guarded gateways, and main- 
tained temple accounts; the Saluvar kottu performed services such as 
offering tender coconuts to the deity, decorating temple vehicles and 
blowing conchs and sealing locks of doorways; the Emberumanadiyar kottu 
performed dances; Tiruvelakkarar kottu were the watch and ward of the 
temple; the Kammala kottu made sculptures, jewelry and other artworks. 
In addition to this, there were separate kottus comprising needle workers, 
washermen, potters, boatmen and musicians. The duties of all the kottus 
were detailed; membership was hereditary and members received honors 
for their services. Though this act of Ramanuja did not undermine the 
religious and social structure, it is possible that the Vaikhanasa group - 
viewed it skeptically and also perceived it as a threat to their orthodoxy. 

The arrival of Ramanuja in Srirangam and his subsequent reforms, both 
in temple administration and rituals, only sharpened the existing differences 
between various groups. Eventually this led Ramanuja into taking a radical 
line against the local vested interests, and it culminated in his being 
persecuted by Kulottunga I. 


II 
The Politics of Persecution 


Kulottunga I (A.D. 1070-1125)” ascended the Chola throne in a.D. 1070, 
after the short but enigmatic rule of Adhirajendra preceded by the equally 
Short rule of Virarajendra. The period was marked by revolts and 
uprisings in quite a few parts of the kingdom.” Kulottunga wished to be 


2 K.O., pp. 47-48. 

2 Nilakanta Sastri has assigned a.D. 1070-1120 as the Kulottunga period; K.A. Nilakanta 
Sastri, The Colas, Madras, 1984. pp. 301-2. Nagaswamy has cited some new inscriptions in his 
studies and mentions that Kulottunga reigned till about a.p. 1125; Nagaswamy, Studies, 
pp. 67-74. 

* Sastri, The Colas, pp. 281 and 305. 
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accepted as the descendant of the Chola dynasty and Kalingattuparani, a 


Tamil literary work of his period, claims that he was adopted by Rajendra 
Chola I into the Chola family.* The initial years of his reign witnessed a 
major conflict between idangai and valangai groups (castes of the right and 
the left hand divisions). During this conflict, temples were damaged and 
treasuries looted.” Kulottunga I was badly in need of allies; Vikramaditya 
VI of Vengi was his arch enemy whose allies inciuded Ereyanga, the 
Hoysala King: Though Kulottunga defeated Vikramaditya, he could not 
check the rising power of the Hoysalas. Moreover, the Hoysala king 


‘recaptured Talakad from Kulottunga in a.p. 1116. The Hoysalas were at 


his doorstep on the north-western frontier and Srirangam formed a part of 
the Chola north-west frontier territory. 

James Heitzman points out that while most of the regions in Chola- 
mandalam showed the decreasing influence of local chieftains the Tiruchirap- 
palli region witnessed.the increasing influence of the local chieftains in the 
period A.D. 1070-1178, during which period Kulottunga I acceded to the 
throne. Heitzman explains this as an outcome of the political instability 
that centred around Srirangam. The Hoysalas and western Chalukyas 
were trying to make inroads into the Tiruchirapalli region.” Stirangam, 
with its strategic position, was a sensitive political centre. The chieftains of 
this region understandably played an influential role in Chola politics. 
Burton Stein observes that these chieftains, who were often recorded as 
officials in inscriptions, were actually independent rulers. ‘By virtue of 
their connection with dominant agricultural groups whose leaders they 
were’,* the chieftains were able to command and possess vast resources. 
These chieftains played a vital role in Chola polity and some of them even 
married into the families of the Chola kings.” 

These influential chieftains were actively involved in Srirangam temple 
activities. The chieftains held temple posts, for the honor and status they 
provided. They were srikaryams or persons in charge of temple affairs,“ 
and also controlled the temple accounts. Among the srikaryams mentioned 
in the Srirangam inscriptions of this period, only two belong to the Bhattar 
or the Brahmin community. The rest of them were Velalars and Aratyans.“' 
The Velalars, mentioned in the inscriptions of Srirangam as the srikaryams, 
are-not just members of the predominant agricultural community who also 
go by that name. The Velalars mentioned here were the local chieftains 


* Sastri, The Colas, p. 297. 

* S.LI, Vol. XXIV (53). 

*” James Heitzman, State formation in South India A.D. 850-1280, IESHR, Vol. XXIV (1) 
(1987) (henceforth Heitzman, ‘State formation’), pp. 35-61. 

* Stein, Peasant in South India, p. 284. ` 

* Ibid., p. 283. 

” S.LI, Vol. XXIV, (65, 67, 72, 85). 

“ S.LI., Vol. XXIV, p. xi. 


la 
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who trace their origins from the Sangam velirs.* This is attested by the 
names mentioned in the Srirangam temple inscriptions like Mudikonda- 
solavelan, Solasikamanimuvendavelar and Udaiyur Karnai Vilupparaiyan.* 
The Srirangam temple accountant was known as vilupparaiyan. One of the 
chieftains lent his name to this title and from then on the Srirangam temple 
accountant was known as velalar vilupparatyan.“ 

It was this powerful chieftain group that Ramanuja antagonised in 
Srirangam, when he implemented his reforms in temple administration, 
especially when he wanted to appoint a Srivaisnava Brahmin as the temple 
accountant. It was only natural that these velirs resisted moves which they 
suspected would cut into their share of power and resources. Their position 
in the temple organisation not only benefitted them monetarily but also 
conferred on them social respectability. It is interesting to note that many 
of the inscriptions of the Kulottunga period record the sale of temple lands, 
at the instruction of the srikaryams, to various chieftains and army com- 
manders. Most of these lands were fallow and were sold for reclamation.“ 
The lands were reclaimed and the temple accrued the benefits, but in the 
process large parcels of land were actually transferred to the chieftains. 
This powerful chieftain-priest group could have pressurised Kulottunga I 
to banish Ramanuja from the Chola territory. They knew that a royal 
order claiming the need for stability and security in the interest of the state 
would have legitimised the persecution of Ramanuja. Kulottunga was 
ready to appease his chieftains and thereby gain political advantage. 

The idangai—valangai conflicts in this period highlight the tension among 
the various communities. Kalingattuparani too mentions the social tension 
that prevailed prior to the arrival of Kulottunga I.“ Ramanuja’s effort to 
liberalise temple worship, including placing non-Brahmins in temple service, 
prescribing the more liberal Pancharatra agama in place of the orthodox 
Vaikhanasa agama, and replacing the Vaikhanasa priests, made him the 
object of hatred for the local orthodox community that was aligned with 
the chieftains in their efforts to have Ramanuja banished from Srirangam. 


The Sojourn at Hoysala Country 


` Ramanuja’s decision to move to the Hoysala country when he was banished 


should be viewed in this larger political perspective. The Hoysalas alone , 


2 Sangam velirs were landed chiefs of the Sangam period, who had close matrimonial ties 
with three crowned kings (mu vendar). Champakalakshmi observes that ‘descent from such 
chiefs gave an added socio-political importance to the holder of the title and was recognised as 
such by the Cholas, who vested them with political authority’; R. Champakalakshmi, ‘Pea- 
sant, State and Society in Medieval South India—A Review Article’, JESHR, Vol. XVII (3 
and 4), 1981. - 

a S15, Vol. XXIV (30, 64, 67). 

“ K.O., p. 90. 

4 S.i., Vol. XXIV (30-39, 42, 49, 55, 57, 59, 64, 65, 67, 68). 

* Sastri, The Colas, p. 305. 
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could have offered Ramanuja a suitable sanctuary. Kanchi and Vengi were 
under Kulottunga I and in the south, the Pandya territory was under his 
nillapadai” or military camps. The Hoysalas at this time were the rising 
power and arch enemies of the Cholas. Indeed they had recaptured Talakad 
from the Cholas in A.D. 1116, and threatened the Cholas at the north-west 
border of the Chola country. Hoysala kings during the previous raids on 
the Tamil country had tried to take Jain sculptures as booty.“ This reflects 
their strong religious affiliation to Jainism before Ramanuja’s arrival on 
the scene. 

The Hoysala king Bittideva Visnuvardhana (a.D. 1100-1152),” reigned 
in during Ramanuja’s time. Tradition holds that he was converted to 
Vaisnavism by Ramanuja. Inscriptions of a.D. 1100 call him as Bitti Hoysala 
Deva, and those of a.D. 1117 call him Bhujabala Vira Ganga Pratapa 
Visnuvardhana. The conversion of Bittideva is placed between a.D. 1100 
and a.D. 1116 by Hayavadana Rao and in a.p. 1113 by K.V. Raman.” 
B.R. Gopal feels that this is only a ‘floating tradition’ and the name Bittiga 
is only a Kannada derivative of the word Visnu.” Nevertheless, the king’s 
increased affiliation to Srivaisnavism after the arrival of Ramanuja is 
beyond doubt. Tondanur was a Vaisnava settlement even prior to Rama- 
nuja’s arrival and its seems to have provided ‘the congenial atmosphere for 
the propagation of his faith’.” l 

Ramanuja’s decision to move to a country which had-a strong presence 
of Jainism, and the subsequent reception and the royal sanction he received, 
only reflects the strong political sentiments behind the whole incident. This 
assumes significance when seen in relation to later developments. Hoysalas 


moved into Tamil country and settled themselves in Kannanur, very close ` 


to Srirangam. 
Ramanuja’s Return to Srirangam 


According to the temple chronicles, Ramanuja returned to Srirangam after 
the death of the Chola king and subsequent apologies by his son. However, 
the inscriptions state that Kulottunga I reigned till a.D. 1125 and also 
suggest that he was alive at the time of Ramanuja’s return to Srirangam.” 
The smooth return of Ramanuja could only be attributed to the altered 
political circumstances. James Heitzman points out that Kulottunga I and 
his son had established a stable political order besides marginalising the 


s1 -Sastri, The Colas, pp. 313 and 323. 
# Sastri, The Colas, p. 327. s 
” Sastri, The Colas, p. 326. 


133-41. 
5 Gopal, Ramanuja in Karnataka, p. 15. 
2 Gopal, Rarnanuja in Karnataka, p. 12. 
3 Nagaswamy, Studies, pp. 67-74. 


-t 


' ` 
% K.V. Raman, ‘Sri Ramanuja in Epigraphy’, in Studies in Ramanuja, Madras, 1980, pp. 
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local chieftains by the time Ramanuja returned. The inscriptions belonging 
to this period show an increased presence of Kulottunga’s revenue officers 
in this region and this probably checked the growing influence of the local 
chieftains.“ Kulottunga and his son were thus in a position to revoke the 
earlier order persecuting Ramanuja. 


In the Light of Texts 


Since Srirangam inscriptions were state records, they reflected the views of 
the king and the chieftains, and hence, are silent about Ramanuja’s contri- 
bution to the temple and his persecution. The hagiographical texts, on the 
other hand, were compiled by Srivaisnava scribes and they view the per- 


secution unambiguously as religious in nature. Koil Olugu is a temple . 


record and it presents the view of the Srivaisnava temple managers. These 
managers were active players in local politics with a sectarian affiliation, 

and hence they too were not free from political prejudice. Since the Olugu 
commenced after Kulottunga,” it could express its sentiments against the 
king and local chieftains freely.“ 


Conclusion 


To summarise, Ramanuja’s reformist activities antagonised the two en- 7 


trenched local groups controlling temple affairs. The local orthodox priestly 
community felt thréatened by Ramanuja’s liberal approach to rituals and 
his reforms. Ramanuja’s attempts to clean up the temple administrative 
structure and safeguard its resources conflicted with the interests of the 
velirs, the local chieftains. They were affected both economically and 
socially. The assertion of Ramanuja’s authority over thé Srirangam temple, 
and the appointment of his trusted disciples in key posts cut down their 
‘resource base. Ramanuja antagonised these chieftains, and his growing 
popularity was viewed as a threat to their authority over the local region. 
Kulottunga I could not afford to antagonise these local chieftains because 
he needed them to counter the border conflict with Hoysalas and to ensure 
stability within his kingdom. His authority depended on the submission of 
the local chieftains. Predictably, Kulottunga I favoured the local chieftains. 
When the local orthodox Vaikhanasa-community condemned Ramanuja’s 


* Heitzman, ‘State formation’, p. 48. 

S The hagiographical accounts probably wished Kulottunga a painful death. This could 
also be the reason for identifying the king as Kirmikantha Colan, a disease-infected king, and 
not by his name: Hari Rao, History of Srirangam, p. 6. 

* For another example of biased reporting of Koif Olugu, see its treatment of Koneri Deva 
Maharajah, a Nayak chieftain of the fifteenth century a.D., K.O. pp. 166-67. See Noboru 
Karashima, Towards a New Formation—South Indian Society under Vijayanagar Rule, Delhi, 
1992. pp. 77-79. 
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activities as a violation of dharma, they provided the moral legitimacy for 
the king to take necessary action. Kulottunga’s order banishing Ramanuja 
from his country was only revoked later when the political climate changed. 
Political compulsions are also reflected in Ramanuja’s decision to move to 
‘the Hoysala country. | 


It is true that Kulottunga I was an ardent devotee of Siva like his | 


predecessors. But he also made endowments to Srirangam temple, and in 
particular to the Visnu temple in Mannargudi named after him. Neither 
kingship, authority, legitimacy nor theology can be invoked to explain 
Ramanuja’s persecution because Ramanuja never, explicitly or implicitly, 
questioned the authority of the king. The Vaisnava theology which Rama- 
nuja represented had been vocal and active in conferring divinity on 
royalty. Hence Ramanuja’s persecution cannot be viewed as an act against 
Vaisnavism, and in his banishment Kulottunga’s religious sentiments could 
have played only a very minor role, if any. , 
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Book Reviews 





Davip ARNOLD and RAMACHANDRA GUHA, eds., Nature, Culture and 
mperialism: Essays on the Environmental History of South Asia, 
Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1995, 376 pp., Rs 495. 


The environmental history. of South Asia is ‘in its adolescence’. Ecological 
concerns are no more dubbed as elitist fads but agendas of environmental 
repair or decline and the struggles associated with these processes are yet 
to be integrated into the wider body of work. Nature is still regarded as 
outside of history. In this respect, this volume will help bridge the gap. 

With one exception, the focus here is almost entirely on the late nine- 
teenth century and after. The incorporation of forests, pasturés and water 
bodies into the systems of exchange and state control in the colonial era 
form a major thread linking the essays together. Reeves shows how zamin- 
dari and market relations impinged on fisherfolk and skilfully sketches the 
relations between people that changed life in lakes, ponds and rivers. 
Prabhakar and Gadgil use maps to study ecological change: this is obviously a 
technique which shows great promise. The papers by Anderson (smoke in 
colonial Calcutta) and Pouchepadass (colonial prejudices against shifting 
cultivators in Kanara help put contemporary concerns in a historical per- 
spective. 

The two most stimulating papers are by Hardiman and Bhattacharya. 
The former contrasts the fortunes of small-dam systems in the Sahyadris in 
‘Maratha and British times, tracing the complex interplay between colonial 
fiscal pressures and internal differentiation among villagers. This not only 
highlights the potential of small-scale irrigation systems but also points to 
social factors that assist in their decay. Even a revival of small-scale 
systems requires more critical engagement with the rifts within rural society. 
Bhattacharya’s sensitive portraya! of the pressures on and responses of the 
pastoralists of the Punjab hills to imperial regulation is rich in insights. It 
. calls into question a unilinear notion of ‘peasantization’ of itinerant groups 
under the Raj. Herders deployed a mix of strategies to influence the course 
of events: there was no one-way route to sedentary settlement. 

Chetan Singh’s work on Mughal north India illustrates the critical role of 
forests and graziers in the wider networks of power and trade. But there is 
no attempt to compare or contrast this with the excellent work on medieval 
south India. Murali’s innovative use of the kaifiyats as a source for conflicts 
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over forests in Andhra does not prove his assertion of an equilibrium 
between forest, pasture and cultivation in the pre-colonial era. Is it essential 
to believe in such an equilibrium to substantiate his point on the debilitat- 
ing impact of British forest control? 

Gilmartin’s piece on models of hydraulic control in Punjab is by far the 
weakest paper in the book. The linkages between the emergence of Punjabi 
Islam and canal irrigation may be promising but they need to be backed up 
with more cogent arguments than is the case here. The contrast is all the 
more stark given the clarity of Whitcombe’s contribution on the environ- 
mental hazards of canal irrigation. Here, the evidence is marshalled care- 
fully to suggest that a particular choice of technology proved to be 
disastrous because it ignored key features of the topography. 

This leads up to a wider question. Most papers in this volume would 
comfortably fit into the existing paradigms of social history. The question 
of how to historically locate ecological change is not taken up by most 
contributors. Whitcombe’s work is useful for it combines an acute under- 
standing of the constraints and the choices before those who designed and 
created the irrigation systems. A ‘distinctive and new kind of environmental 
history’ of the subcontinent can only emerge if this issue is debated at 
length. How far is this to be only a story of contestation and to what extent 
does the physical environment itself become more than just the ‘stage’? 
Paying more attention to ecological change will probably require a substan- 
tial redefinition of disciplinary boundaries. 

The major omission in the collection is of any work relating to gender 
and environmental change. This also reflects a major gap in scholarship in 
general. The perceptive insights generated by gender-sensitive studies of 
political economy and culture can be crucial in understanding ecological 
change. The experience of the forest protection committees of West Bengal 
studied by Poffenberger is more complex than he realises. The sal forest 
has regenerated in several villages due to collective action but the women 
are prevented entry. The committee has merely supplanted the forest 
guard! It would be useful to contrast this with situations in other parts of India 
where it is women who have played a crucial role in forest regeneration. 

Further, there is a tendency among modern India scholars to treat the 
pre-colonial period as a benchmark. In myriad ways, the nineteenth century 
saw a more intrusive system that limited the autonomy of basic producers 
in the jungles, ponds and hills of South Asia. But this calis for more critical 
engagement with ‘medieval’ and ‘ancient’ history as history and not only as 
a berichmark. Chetan Singh’s contribution is especially significant. 

The caveats should not detract from its strengths, namely the diversity of 
topics and its thematic unity. The book will prove indispensable for special- 
ist and the lay reader alike and should provoke a lively debate. 


Mahesh Rangarajan 
Junior Fellow 
Nehru Memorial Museum and Library 
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SANJAY SUBRAHMANYAM (ed.), Money and the Market in India 1100-1700, 
Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1994, Rs 300. 


This book is part of the ‘Oxford in India Readings’-series which focusses on 
important themes in Indian history, assessing the state of the art of this 
theme and to chart the historiographic shifts. This study, edited by Pro- 
fessor Sanjay Subrahmanyam, contains a collection of nine articles pre- 
viously published by different authors. It concentrates on a wide scope of ' 


_ economic and monetary topics, ranging from early medieval south India to 


the early eighteenth century. 

Before we tum to the introduction by Subrahmanyam, first a few remarks 
on the selection of the articles. I think on the whole the choice of articles by 
Hall, Habib, Deyell, Richards, Hasan, Subrahmanyam, Grover, K.N. 
Chaudhuri and Perlin has been a rather good one. Naturally, any selection 
is open to criticism and I think that perhaps a condensed chapter of some of 
the major studies by authors like Habib, Deyell and K.N. Chaudhuri 
would have given a better understanding of the broad scope of their 
argument, instead of the selected articles which are rather more focussed 
and narrow in scope. Secondly, I feel that the pioneering work of W.H. — 
Moreland in the first decades of this century and later, in the sixties, the 
major study of Irfan Habib on the agrarian system of Mughal India could 
have been given somewhat more credit. Admittedly, their work has been 
mentioned in the introduction and in the useful annotated bibliography. 
But after rereading the studies by Moreland and Habib I think it should 
have been made more clear that the questions they posed in the past have 
remained largely the same, although the answers have changed. (Ironically, 
however, after decades of fierce debate on the.‘Price Revolution’, we 
would seem to arrive at the same conclusion as Moreland in the first - 
decades of this century, namely that prices remained fairly constant over 
the seventeenth century!). 

In a fascinating and scholarly introduction Subba has made 
heroic attempt to link the articles, widely differing in scope and time, 
together. Economic historians studying Indian pre-modern history have for 
decades been focusing on a series of interrelated questions. Subrahmanyam 
gives an excellent overview of the debate on the role of money, the cash 
nexus, money and state formation, the hundi (bill of exchange), ‘admin- 
istered trade’, forced commercialisation, numismatic evidence, the hierarchy 
within markets, prices and the so-called price revolution. Of the many 
themes discussed over the past decades one theme clearly stands out as one 
of the principal and basic issues: the relationship between politics and the 
market. From the wealth of theoretical and regional studies mentioned in 
the introduction this theme comes up time and again. At the two extremes 
of a wide spectrum of views there is on the one hand the notion of the state as 
being the omnipotent consumer of the entire surplus generated by the 
population and on the other the state as the ‘facilitator’ or even ‘promoter’ 
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of economic activity. In his recent study of the Mughal empire J.F. Richards, 
for instance, states that the state placed few constraints on economic 
activity and delivered numerous services and incentives to foster internal 
trade at all levels (J.F. Richards, The Mughal Empire, The new Cambridge 
History of India, 1.5, 1993, p. 204). One of the great merits of the 
introduction by Subrahmanyam is that a full overview of these crucial— 
and highly ideological—issues i is given. The relationship between state and 
economy indeed pervade most discussions on the Indian pre-modern 
economy. Based upon his own research and that of Frank Perlin he has 
been able to add important new elements to this discussion. 

After reading the introduction and the various articles one may conclude 
that on the major historiographic issues it is still not possible to arrive at 
some form of conclusion and that indeed a lot of work still has to be done 
before one can attempt a generalisation of medieval and pre-modern India. 
One issue is the general relationship between state and economy, as 
already mentioned. Another major topic is that, due to lack of sufficient 
information we are not yet able to decide whether the period between 1200 
and 1800 was characterised by cyclicity in which phases of expansion were 
followed by phases of contraction or by a more linear process. The editor 
tightly stresses the fact that new frameworks will have to be found, more 
limited in ambition.and paying more attention to regional and temporal 
detail. It might indeed well be that, in the end, one will have to come to the 
rather sobering conclusion that from an economic point of view the sub- 
continent cannot be treated as one integrated area and that substantive 
regional differences require a more limited and less anno scope by 
historians. 

Summing up, the introduction, by Subrahmanyam provides a fascinating 
‘helicopter view’ of the economic and monetary history of pre-modern 
India. On most of these issues the editor has not limited himself in giving a 
‘clean’ overview of existing literature but in his personal and refreshingly 
polemic style Subrahmanyam makes abundantiy clear where he stands. 
The theories of Polanyi, Steensgaard, Wink are largely dismissed—to 
name but a few—and in most cases rather convincingly. He, moreover, 
often makes clear which focus and direction future studies on money and 
the market might or should have. However, the direct and rather polemic 
approach does pose a challenge as well. After exposing the weak points in 
the arguments of quite a number of historians working on Indian economic 
history, we can only hope that his introduction to this collection of articles 
will be followed up by a wider and more general monograph presenting a 
comprehensive picture of the state of the economy of early modern India, 
with all its regional and temporal variations. As Professor Subrahmanyam 
himself has made clear, any new comprehensive study will have to focus on 
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the complex relationship between the state and the economy in the pre- 
modern era. 


H.W. van Santen 
New Delhi 


HIMANSHU P. Ray, The Winds of Change: Buddhism and the Maritime 
Links of Early South Asia, OUP, Delhi, 1994, x + 234 pp., Rs 350. 


This book attempts to redress the neglect of early South Asian maritime 
history. In the course of doing so, Ray raises a number of interesting issues 
and extends some of the arguments made in her earlier book Monastery 
and Guild: Commerce under the Satavahanas. While the period 200 B.c. to 
A.D. 300 is the focus of the book, Ray traces the evolution of Indian trading 
networks from the protohistoric period onwards. In the discussion of trade 
in the early historical period, the author follows the now well-established 
but questionable tradition of the promiscuous use of evidence from the 
Jatakas. Refreshingly, however, her conclusions on the extent of state 
control over trade in the Mauryan period do not echo the too often-cited 
prescriptions of the Arthasastra. 

One major focus of The Winds of Change is the gradual expansion of | 
overland and maritime trade networks linking India with the Mediterranean. 
The discussion of Indo—-Roman trade includes a rejection of Wheeler’s 
rather charming picture of ancient Indians quaffing amphorae-fuls of 
Roman Wine, and the author concurs with others who have discarded the 
idea of Arikamedu representing a Roman trading colony. Ray discusses 
the date and provenance of various Roman artefacts found in India, and 
emphasises that many of the items labelled by historians as ‘Roman’ are in 
fact locally made imitations. The numismatic evidence also comes in for 
discussion, and details of the provenance and chronology of the Roman 
gold as well as copper coins are discussed. Ray concurs with those scholars 
who do not take Pliny at his word as far as the.volume of trade between 
India and the Roman Empire is concerned. The discussion of maritime 
contacts with the West includes a brief discussion on sailing schedules. 

Another major focus of this book is contact between India and Southeast 
Asia, Ray explores the evidence of these links from about 500 B.c. onwards as 
revealed by archaeological evidence from Southeast Asian sites. She points 
out that around the beginning of the Christian era, crucial socio-political 
changes were taking place in Southeast Asia (changes in settlement patterns, 
tendencies towards centralisation, the establishment of highly ranked groups) 
and that this coincided with changes in the nature of trade contacts and an 
expansion in the number of items involved in the trade. Other issues that 
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are examined are: (a) the weak evidence of direct Roman contacts with 
Southeast Asia, (b) whether contacts between India and Southeast Asia 
amounted to occasional exchange for prestige goods or regular trade (the 
author argues for the latter), (c} the items involved in this trade, and (d) 
Southeast Asian sailing networks. A later chapter in the book takes up the 
issues of maritime archaeology; the Greek, Roman, Arab, Indian, and 
Southeast Asian shipbuilding traditions; ports and harbours; wind systems 
and sailing schedules. 

A central thesis of this book is the vital connection between Buddhism 
and the expansion of India’s maritime trade. Ray takes on the task of 
examining the factors leading to a significant expansion of trade networks 
in the early historical period, the nature of the strong influences that were 
transmitted from the Indian subcontinent to Southeast Asia around the 
beginning of the Christian era, and the extent to which these influences can 
be attributed to traders and seafarers. This is the section of the book where 
she extends some of the arguments made in her earlier book, Monastery 
and Guild. She is at pains to emphasise that she is not talking about causal 
links (nobody does that any more) between Buddhism and the expansion of 
trade; she is talking about Buddhism providing the ‘ideological underpin- 
nings’ that made these things possible, an ‘interactive support system’ 
between Buddhism and trade. Ray touches on many issues here—the 
importance and changing prescriptions relating to dana in the Buddhist 
tradition, the social background of the lay followers of Buddhism, the 
importance and ‘many dimensions to the activities of the monastic order, 
and the positive Buddhist attitude towards seafaring as reflected in 
Buddhist literature, sculpture and painting. She also takes up the question 
of what constituted the Buddhist identity in the early period, indeed 
whether we can speak of such an identity at all. 

The problem is that given the amorphousness of this so-called Buddhist 
identity, given the continued sway of Brahmanical rite and ritual which 
Ray recognises, can we speak of ‘a Buddhist trading network in the Early 
Historical Period’? Secondly, do we really have sufficient evidence to 
accept Ray’s assertion that there was ‘active interaction between Buddhist 
monastic establishments and traders and trading groups’? The evidence 
that she cites for the existence of such a network includes the large number 
of donations made by traders, craftsmen, and artisanal groups to the 
monastic establishments of the Deccan (unfortunately the number of such 
references is nowhere specified), the use of Buddhist symbols on seals, 
sealings, and inscribed pottery (this is an interesting point), and the location 
of Buddhist monasteries along trade routes. The evidence is suggestive, 
but not at all conclusive. Further, Ray’s suggestion that in the third—fourth 
century the channels of communication opened up by the Buddhist trading 
network were taken over by the Pasupata sect strikes the conservative 
reader as a rather adventurous claim. 
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On the Southeast Asian side, Ray discusses the impact of Buddhism in 
early Southeast Asian history. One problem in understanding this issue is 
the lack of information of early Southeast Asian, cultural and religious 
traditions, regarding which Ray tells us we know very little due to the 
absence of written records. Hence, what we get is largely a picture of one- 
way influence, not really interaction. She also talks about the evidence of 
Brahmanical migration to Southeast Asia and the presence of Brahmins at 
royal courts. While she does note that the evidence of Indian influence in 
Southeast Asia ‘could have been the result.of sustained contacts with a 
diverse group of traders, missionaries and other occupational groups who . 
travelled with the expansion of the maritime network’, she, for her part, 
focuses exclusively on the traders. What about the role of missionary 
activity, and what about the mechanics of just how traders could become 
the agents of such large-scale transformation of belief systems? 

Such questions notwithstanding, what makes this book useful and of 
interest to scholars of ancient Indian history and general readers alike are 
the author’s utilisation of an impressive variety of sources, literary and 
archaeological, her summaries of, secondary literature on various important 
_ debates, the enormous ground she tries to cover in the space.of.a slim 
volume, and the large number of interesting issues she raises. The details 
of archaeological evidence from Southeast Asian sites are particularly 
useful and the 17 plates and 19 maps provide a welcome adjunct to the text. 


Upinder Singh 
St. Stephen’s College 
Delhi 


J.E. LLEWELLYN, The Arya Samaj as a Fundamentalist Movement: A Study 
in Comparative Fundamentalism, Manohar, New Delhi, 1993, xii + 
288 pp., Rs 350. 


The two standard works on the Arya Samaj and the life and work of its 
founder are Kenneth Jones’s Arya Dharm (1976) and J.T.F. Jordens’s 
Dayanand Sarasvati (1978), and have been-around for quite some time. A 
new book dealing with both subjects is, therefore, welcome. Dr. Llewellyn, 
who is a scholar of religious studies, has used a programmatic paper, on 
fundamentalism as a social phenomenon by Professor Martin Marty, as his 
point of departure to examine the Arya Samaj as a ‘fundamentalist move- 
ment’. In this he was preceded by Daniel Gold who wrote about the Samaj 
in a similar framework for the book Fundamentalisms Observed edited by 
Marty (Chicago University Press, 1991). 

J.E. Llewellyn begins with a list of critical features of religious india: 
mentalism, and illustrates the same through a brief discussion of Christian 
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(Bob Jones University) and Islamic (Jama’at-i-Islami) fundamentalisms 
and the Arya Samaj. The remaining half of the book discusses in detail 
Dayanand’s classification of Hindu religious texts (as authoritative, 
dependently authoritative, unauthoritative) and his inconsistent use of the 
same. The critical point of this discussion, as indeed of Dayanand’s self- 
given mission, is the centrality of the vedic sa aa the Arya Samaj 
movement. 

One of the key characteristics of religious indamenialsi movements is 
their double assertion that true scripture can never contain errors (the 
inerrancy criterion), and that its meaning is manifest and not-in need of 
interpretations (the transparency criterion). Given the vast size of ancient 
and not-so-ancient texts that have traditionally been given the status of 
scripture in the Hindu religious tradition, Dayanand undertook a demolition 
job, raising the samhita (Rig, Yajur, Sama, and Atharva Vedas) to the 
highest level of revealed knowledge, defining revelation as internal aware- 
ness rather than external verbal communication. 

~Liewellyn describes this process of re-invention at length. Having given a 
new definition of true Veda, rejecting in the process the Puranic and Epic 
literatures, Dayanand proceeded to reject the claims of other religious 
traditions, notably Christianity and Islam, to have revealed scriptures. The 
author -provides a very detailed and painstaking account, of the authoritative 
and unauthoritative texts as described and used by Dayanand. He then 
shows that in building his arguments on various substantive issues, or 
drawing up curricula for study, Dayanand did not concentrate on the 
Vedas alone, and even misused ‘secondary’ literature, often quoting out of 
context. 

Llewellyn concludes his discussion by drawing attention to how Western 
scholarship, orthodox Hindu philosophical schools, and Hindu religious 
literature deal with the question of scripture in the Hindu religious 
tradition. Dayanarid’s interpretation resulted in the downgrading of, among 
other things, the entire bhakti literature. It also implicitly denied the 
importance of the critical and innovative manner in which the Bhagavad 
Gita deals with vedic knowledge. Llewellyn’s conclusion is that Dayanand 
was a ‘master’ of ‘reinterpretation’, but not always a principled one. 

The book is a useful addition to the literature available in English on the 
subjects it deals with. It succeeds more in the discussion of the use of 
Hindu scriptures by Dayanand and in the Arya Samaj movement than in its 
discussion of fundamentalism, and is, to that extent, likely to appeal more 
to the specialist interested in textual criticism. The historians or the socio- 
logists who are likely to concentrate on the analysis of fundamentalist 
movem.nts may find it to be of only limited value. 


T.N. Madan 
Institute of Economic Growth 
New Delhi 
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RAJNARAYAN CHANDAVARKAR, The Origins of Industrial Capitalism in 
India: Business Strategies and the Working Classes in Bombay, 
1900-1940, Foundation Books, New Delhi, 1994, xviii + 468 pp., 
Rs 450. 


This impressive study is more than a history of either the industrial capitalists 
or the working classes of Bombay. Instead it is a work that makes a major 
contribution to an understanding of both sets of actors, in large part 
through a concentration on the field of interaction between the two. In 
demonstrating how labour requirements and workers’ resistances limited 
the power of capitalists to develop uniform policies, how business strategies 
constrained the ability of workers to unite, and how the categories of 
worker and industrialist were each marked by internal diversity and com- 
petition, Chandavarkar deflates our traditional picture of capital and labour 
as monolithic entities engaged in consistently oppositional relations. 

The initial chapters of this book focus on the development of Bombay’s 
economy after the late nineteenth century. Chandavarkar’s argument con- 
tradicts the image that industrial capitalism emerged in a triumphant 
process of entrepreneurial brilliance. Rather he suggests that the formation 
of factories reflected a defensive effort by relatively marginal figures who 
had limited possibilities elsewhere in the economy, who were in a position 
of subordination to foreign businessmen in the export trade, and who faced 
constant difficulties in mobilising capital. The industrialists were compelled 
by their shareholders’ expectations to generate a rapid turriover and quick 
profits; they were thus hesitant to invest large sums in the most advanced 
technologies. The weaknesses of industrial capitalism also influenced forms of 
labour recruitment. Since manufacturers had to adapt to rapidly changing 
conditions in the demand for their products, their requirements for labour 
fluctuated dramatically. Chandavarkar finds the labour market in the 
organised sector to possess striking similarities to that in the unorganised 
sector. The use of casual workers was prevalent in both, as was the reliance 
on jobbers and other intermediaries who could deploy labour quickly. 

Perhaps the most exciting sections of this book are its chapters on the 
patterns of labour migration and the structure of working class localities. 
Chandavarkar explores in depth the conditions in such areas as Ratnagiri 
and the Deccan that stimulated movement to Bombay as well as the 
connections many workers maintained with their home districts. He argues 
that rural links reflected a need to sustain a secure subsistence in the 
insecure context of urban employment, and not the persistence of pre- 
industrial cultural commitments. Then, in a pathbreaking chapter, he 
discusses the character of workers’ neighbourhoods. He highlights the 
importance of networks of patronage involving control over jobs, the 
provision of credit, and the supply of housing. The picture that emerges 
here is one of a society constantly constructing itself, with. no organisa- 
tional form or type of leadership gaining permanent sway. As with rural 
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connections, neighbourhoods were structures forged as workers adjusted 
to the requirements of urban life rather than being mere cultural survivals. 

After these broad efforts to characterise social relations within the city, 
Chandavarkar then explores the cotton textile industry in more detail. 
Here again he gives a picture of an economy plagued by a number of 
important structural constraints: fluctuating markets, competition from up- 
country centres and abroad, and difficulties in generating capital. Indus- 
trialists adopted labour-intensive forms of production, and relied on 
strategies, such as the use of jobbers, that would enable them to adjust 
production to demand. But Chandavarkar shows that the jobbers themselves 
had varying degrees of success in maintaining their delicate intermediate 
position between mill management and the workers. The book also explores 
the tremendous variations in wages and conditions faced by workers in 
different mills and in different lines of production. These variations stimu- 
lated tensions between workers seeking to protect their turf in the ‘job 
market, thus inhibiting the formation of class solidarity. Such themes are 
reiterated in a chapter on the ‘rationalisation’ of industry during the 1920s 
and 1930s, which shows how diverse conditions in the industry, competition- 
among industrialists; and workers’ resistances blunted efforts at techno- 
logical improvement, industrial reorganisation, and the standardisation of 
wages. 

Chandavarkar closes with an examination of workers’ politics. He analyses- 
the circumstances that led labour at one time or another to identify with 
Communist trade unions, with Congress, and with communal politics. 
Given the internal divisions among the working class, the maintenance of 
any kind of longer-lasting political solidarities was difficult. Unfortunately, 
Chandavarkar does not go from here to provide a conclusion drawing out 
the various implications of his findings. It would have been particularly 
interesting to see, for instance, how the author would develop the suggestion 
in his introduction that labour historians working on other areas could 
benefit significantly from attention to the Indian case. 

Throughout the study, Chandavarkar argues against a cultural approach 
for understanding the behaviour of either workers or industrialists. He 
argues instead for the importance of business and working class ‘strategies’ 
in the context of an insecure industrial climate. He thus offers a welcome 
revision to works that too easily resort to some kind of generalised ‘pre- 
industrial’ mentalities as an explanation for workers’ actions. Of course, 
the. extensive reliance on the commission reports and records of the Bombay 
government and the Bombay Labour Office may bias the study away from 
the consideration of the cuitural practices of particular sub-groups, practices 
that cannot be seen merely as rational strategies. The study still leaves 
much room for scholars relying on indigenous language materials, and 
perhaps oral interviews, to construct the importance of moral conceptions 
- and emotive commitments in the formation of the Bombay working class. 
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But because of its command over a wide range of issues, Chandavarkar’s 
book will long serve as a crucial standard work for a variety of scholars 
working on capital and labour in the city. And in its case for the diffuse, 
fragile and continuously changing character of social organisation, this 
study may be establishing the groundwork for a more general reconsider- 
ation of the prevailing approaches in Indian social history. . 
Douglas E. Haynes 
History Department 
p Darmouth College 
Hanover 
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